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Citric   Acid ;    see     Acids    (in 
Supplem.) 

Citron-water  ;   see  Distilling. 

Clove-water  ;   see  Distilling. 

Colds,  in  Dogs  ;  see  Dog. 

Colewort  ;   see   Cabbage. 

Confectionary  ;  see    Paste    and 
Pastry. 

Conger-eel  ;  see  Eel. 

Congo-tea  ;  see  Tea-tree. 

Copying-machine  ;  seeWriting. 

Corinthian  Brass  ;  see  Brass. 

Corker ;     see    Liverwort,    the 
Dark- coloured. 

Corn-crow-foot;  see  Crow-foot. 

Corn- marigold  ;  see  Ox-eye,  the 
Great  White. 

Corroborants ;  see  Debility. 
Corstorphinc  Cream  ;    see  Cream 
fin  Supplem. ) 

Cos-lettuce ;   see  Lettuce. 

Cottenham  Cheese  ;  sec  Cheese. 

Cotton  ;  see  Bleaching. 

Cotton-thistle  ;  see  Thistle,  the 
Cotton. 

Coughs,  in  Dogs.  ;  see  Dog. 

Cow-itch  ;   see  Couhage. 

Cow-pox  ;   see   Small- pox. 

Cowslips    of    Jerusalem ;      see 
Lungwort.  « 

Cows-lungwort  ;  see    Mullein, 
the  Great   White. 

Crack-willow  ;   see  Willow, 

Crap  ;    see  Buck -wheat. 

Cross- bow  :   see  Bow. 

Crow-berries,    the    Black  ;  see 
Heath,  the  Berry-bearing. 

Culm -coal  ;    see  Coal. 

Cyclopedia;  sec  Encyclopedia. 


Daisy,    the    Greater  ;  see  0>:~ 
eye,  the  Great  White. 

Damask -rose  ;  see  Rose. 

Dead-  nettle,    the    Yellow  ;  see 
Weasel  snout. 

Dead- tongue  ;      see     Hemlock 
Dropwort. 

Deafness  ;  see  Ear, 
.  Decyphcring  ;  see  Deciphering. 

Dee-nettle  ;  see  Dead-nettle. 

Deglutition  ;  see  Swallowing. 

Denshiring  ;     see    Burning    of 
Land. 

Dentition  ;  see  Teeth. 

Dentrifice  ;    see  Teeth. 

Devil's-bit  Scabious  ;  see   Sca- 
bious. 

Diary  ;  see  Journal. 

Dibber  ;  see  Dibble. 

Dill  ;  see  Fennel. 

Dills ;  see  Sea. wrack,  the  Pal- 
mated. 

Distillation  ;   see  Distilling. 

Dock,  the   Small-grained  ;  see 
Blood-wort. 

Dog-fish  ;   see  Shark,  the  Spot. 
ted. 

Dog-wood  ;  see  Cornel-tree* 

Dor  ;   see  Chafer. 

Draft  ;  sec  Draught. 

Drawers  ;   see  Flannel. 

Dress  ;  see  Flannel,  Shirt,   and 
Stockings. 

Dullesh,    Dulls,    or  Dulse  ;  sec 
Sea-wrack,  the  Palmated. 

Dutch-cheese  ;   see  Cheese. 
.     Dutch. rushes  ;    see  Horse-tail, 
the  Rough. 

Dwarf-elder ;  sec  Elder. 

Dwarf.' 
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Dwarf-thistle  ;  see  TW 
Dyer's     Mulberry,  tree^j      see 
Fustic. 

pepsy  ;   see  Indigestion. 

Earth-worms  ;  see  Worms  (in 
Sopplem. ! 

Eglantine  ;   see  Rose 

Elastic. rubber  ;  see  Caoutchouc. 

Essential  Oil  ;  see  Essence. 
rophula. 

Experimental  Farm  ;  see  Farm. 
r-maids.of  February   ;      see 
Snow. drop,  the  Common. 

Falcon,  the  Dove- coloured  ; 
see  Hen-harrier. 

Feeling  ;   see  Touch. 

Fenberries  ;  see  Bilberry. 

Fern,  the  Flowering  ,  see  Os- 
mund-royal. 

Fetch  ;  see  Vetch,  the  Common. 

Field. eryngo  ;    see  Eryngp. 

Filly  ;   see  Colt. 

Fire-blast  ;   see  Blast. 

Flake-white  •  see  Colour-mak- 
ing. 

Flooding  of  Land  ;  see  Irriga- 
tion. 

Fold-meadow-grass  ;  see  Mea- 
dow-grass, the  Roughish. 

Fool-stones,  the  Male  ;  see 
Early  Orchis. 

Framboise  ;  see  Raspberry,  the 
Common. 

Frankfort-blacking  ;  see  Black, 
in'g. 

French-bread;  see  Bread  (in 
Supplem.) 

French  Tamarisk  ;  see  Tama- 
risk,   the  French. 

Fresh-water-soldier ;  seeWater- 
aloe. 

Frog-cheese  ;  see  Puff-ball,  the 
Common. 

Frog-hopper ;  see  Flea-locust 
(in   Supplem.) 

Fuller's-teasel  ;  see   Teasel, 

Furmenty  ;  see  Frumenty. 

Fustoc  ;  see  Fustic. 
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Galangal,    the   Common  ;    see 

ty . 
Galiagale,    the     English  ;     see 
ISS. 

Garden. nightshade  ;  see  Night- 
shade, the  Woody. 

Garden. parsnip  ;  see  Parsnep. 
Garden-radish ;  see  Radish. 

.Garden- rocket ;  see  Rocket. 

Garden-spider  ;  see  Spider. 

Garden- thyme  ;   see  Thyme. 

Garden- tulip  ;  see  Tulip. 

Gargarism  ;  see  Gargle. 

Garnet  ;   see   Granate. 

Gatteridge-tree  ;  see  Spindle- 
tree. 

Geneva  ;  see   Gin. 

Gentil-fakon  ;  see  Falcon. 

Gerard,  the  Herb  ;  see  Gout- 
weed. 

German-flute  ;  see  Flute. 

Giant,  turtle  ;  see  Turtle,  the 
Common. 

Glastonbury- thorn  ;  see  Haw- 
thorn. 

Glimmer,  or  Glist;  see  Mica.    . 

Gloucester-cheese  ;  see  Cheese, 

Goose- tongue  ;  see  Sneezewort 
Yarrow. 

Go  to-bed-at-noon;  see  Goat's- 
beard,  the   Yellow. 

Grafting  ;   see  Engrafting. 

Grass-poly  ;  see  Loose-strife, 
the  Purple. 

Grayling  ;  see  Umber. 

Gray-millet;  seeGromwell. 

Great  Burnet ;  see  Burnet,  the 
Great. 

Green-house-bug  ;   see  Coccus. 

Green-ink  ;   see  Ink. 

Green-tea  ;    see  Tea-tree. 

Grig  ;   see  Heath. 

Ground  Pease  ;  see  Ground 
Nuts. 

Growse  ;  see  Grouse. 

Gum-elastic  ;  see  Caoutchouc. 

Gum. secretion  ;  see  Gum  (in 
Supplem.) 

b  Gun. 
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Gunpowder-tea  ;  see  Tea-tree. 

haematites  ;   see  Blood-stone. 

Hafod-cheese  ;  see  Cheese  (in 
Snpplem.) 

Hairy-tare;  see  Vetch,  the  Corn. 

Halm  ;   see  Haulm. 

Hard. beam- tree  ;  see  Hornbeam 
tree. 

Hardened  Rock-oil  ;  see  Fossil- 
pitch. 

Hare-lip  ;  see  Lip. 

Hare's-foot-trefoil ;  see  Trefoil. 

Hare's-tail-rush  ;  see  Rush. 

Hart's-clover;  see  Melilot,  the 
Common. 

Haugh  ;   see  Haw. 

Hautboy  ;  see  Strawberry. 

Hawn  ;  see    Haulm. 

Hazel-crottles,  or  Hazel-rag  ; 
see  Lungwort  Liverwort. 

Hearth-cricket  ;  see  Cricket. 

Heath  Polypody  ;  see  Polypody. 

Hedge-reed  ;  see  Reed. 

Hemlock  Water -Dropwort ;  see 
Dropwort. 


Hemp-nettle ;  see   Nettle,   the 
Hemp. 

Herb  Trinity  ;  see  Heart's-ease. 

Hiccup  ;  see  Hiccough. 

High- taper  ;     see  Mullein,   the 
Great  White. 

Hind-berry  ;      see    Raspberry, 
the  Common. 

Hollands  ;  see  Gin. 

Hoie-hound,    the  Indian ;    see 
Spice. 

Horse -bane  ;  see  Hemlock,  the 
Water. 

Horse-beech- tree  ;     see  Horn- 
beam. 

Horse-hoeing  ;  see  Hoeing. 

How  ;  see  Hoe. 
■  Hyson- tea  ;  see  Tea-tree. 

Ice-boat  ;  see  Boat. 

Ice-house  ;  see  Milk -house. 

Jeffery-cock  ;  see  Chafer. 

Jer- falcon  ;   see  Falcon. 

[esuit's-bark  ;       see    Peruviau 
Bark. 


PLATES 

IN    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 

I.  A  Weighing  Crane,  invented  by  Mr.    Abraham  Andrews, 
p.  94. 

II.  Rev.  J.  Cook's  Drill  Machinery,  p.  168. 

III.  and  IV.  Dr.  Darwin's  and  Mr.  Swanwick's  Improvements 
©f  the  Drill  Plough,  ^Pl.  I.  p.    172.— PI.  II.  p.  178. 

V.  Instruments  for  recovering  the  Drowned,  p.  189. 

VI.  Implements  of  Restoration  from  Drowning,  p.  190. 

VII.  American  Fire-engine,  p.  284. 


ERRATA 
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ERRATA  et  CORRIGENDA. 


Page     /3,  Col.   2,  line      5,  and  G,  tide,  of  New  North-street,  Red 

Lion-square ;  and  read,  No.  10, 
Soho-square. 

1 11 6, 2,  43,  for  Le/uiscus  cyprinus,    read,  Cyprinus 

leuciscus. 

1-11 , 1,  — .  16,  for  Corn-fly,  read  Corn  Butterfly  ;  p.  68. 

l-lo, 2,  -——39,  for  Land,   read,  Land-Ditching. 

— ■ —   163, l,  49,  for  Morehouse,  read  Mirehouse. 

286, 1,  33,  read  blunderbusses. 

3 1 6,  • 1 ,  49,  for  vesicatorious,  read,  vesicatorius. 

■  376, ■  1,  ■  35,  for  person,  read,  persons. 

■  447,  — —  2,  in  ■'     22,  read,  see  Red  Poppy. 
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CITRON,  or  Citrus,!*,  an  exotic 
genus  of  plants,  comprising 
six  species;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  occasionally  reared  in  hot- 
houses : 

1 .  The  Medico,  or  Citron-tree, 
which  is  a  beautiful  evergreen, 
rises  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  forms  a  full  head,  thickly  set 
with  leaves.  It  is  xery  luxuriant 
IB  ifts  vegetation,  shooting  forth  a 
profusion  of  sweet  Sewers  in  the 
spring;  and  early  in  the  summer, 
which  are  frequently  succeeded  by 
.in  abundance  of  fruit,  that  arrives, 
times,  at  tolerable  perfection. 

This  species  is  originally  obtain- 
ed by  seed ;  but  the  most  certain 
lod  of  propagating  it,  is  by  iud- 
<ling  it  on  stocks  raised  from  seeds 
to  a  proper  size.  These  may  be 
sou  n,  in  March,  in  pots  of  rich 
light  earth,  half  an  inch  deep,  and 
plunged  in  a  hot-bed  under  frames 
and  glasses,  being  occasionally  wa- 
tered. Towards  the  middle  of 
June,  they  may  be  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  in  which  they  should  re- 
main till  October,  when  they  are  to 
be  removed  to  the  green-house  till 
the  ensuing  spring.  In  the  month 
of  March,  or  April,  following,  they 
will  be  fit  to  be  transplanted,  singly, 
in  small  pots,  care  being  taken  to 
water  them  immediately  after  that 
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operation  is  performed,  and  to  re- 
peat it  when  necessary  ;  so  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  or  two,  the 
largest  of  those  designed  for  stocks 
will  be  fit  fur  budding.  Previously 
to  their  being  planted,  they  must 
be  set  for  a  day  or  two  in  tubs  of 
water,  to  plump  their  bark  .and 
roots.  Next,  they  should  be  wash- 
ed and  cleaned,  the  roots  freed  from 
diseased  parts  and  all  the  small 
dried  fibres.  They  are  then  to  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  in  a  tan-bed, 
where  they  should  remain  for  threu 
or  four  months;  after  which  they 
may  be  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
but  will  bear  it  only  from  the  end 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  October. 

The  fruit  of  the  citron-tree  yields 
a  very  agreeable  acid,  which  is  of 
considerable  utility  in  medicine, 
particularly  as  an  antiscorbutic— 
b<  e  Lemon-Juice. 

There  is  another  variety  of  this 
species,  growing  abundantly  in  the 
British  West  India  Islands,  pro- 
ducing a  spherical  fruit  of  a  much 
smaller  size  than  the  lemon,  and 
containing  an  acid  juice,  in  a  more 
concentrated  state. — See  Limes. 

2. The Aurantiwm.  SeeORA n'ge. 

3.  The  Decumana,  or  the  Giant 

Citron,  which  is   common  in  the 

East  and  West  Indies,  and  pro- 

R  duces 
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duces  a  fruit,  sometimes  14lb.  in 
weight,  containing  a  sweet  pulp, 
and  small  compartments  in  the 
centre,  which  abound  with  a  sub- 
acid vinous  juice.  As  it  requires 
nearly  two  years  to  arrive  at  matu- 
rity, in  the  climate  of  Europe,  it  is 
seldom  niftivatfW 

CLARIFICATION,  is  the  aft 
of  clearing  or  fining  liquids  from 
heterogeneous  or  feculent  ingre- 
dients. For  this  purpose,  the  whites 
of  eggs,  blood,  and  isinglass,  are 
usually  employed :  the  two.  first, 
for  clarifying  liquors,  while  boiling 
hot;  the  last,  for  those  which  are 
to  be  fined  when  cold;  as  wine, 
ale,  Sec.  The  whites  of  eggs  are 
beaten  up  into  a  froth,  mixed  with 
the  liquor,  and  united  with  the  im- 
pure particles  floating  on  it ;  which 
soon  indurate,  and  are  carried  up 
to  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  an 
insoluble  scum.  Blood  operates  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  is  principally 
used  in  the  processes  of  refining 
salt  and  sugar. 

Great  quantities  of  isinglass  are 
consumed  in  fining  turbid  wines. 
A  i-iilid  piece,,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce,  in  weight,  is  put  into  a 
cask  of  wine,  where  it  gradually 
dissolves,  and  forms  a  skin  upon 
the,  surface  :  this  pellicle  at  length 
subsides,  carrying  down  with  it 
the  feculent  matter  that  floated  on 
the  wine.  Other  vintners  previ- 
ously dissolve  the  isinglass  ;  and, 
having  boiled  it  down  to  a  gelati- 
nous consistence,  niix.it  with  the 
liquor,  strongly  agitate  the  cask, 
and  then  let  it  stand  to  settle,  It 
cu  sen  es,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
that.  Wines  treated  in  this  manner 
are  tainted  with  a  very  putrescent 
animal  substance,  and  cannot  be 
wholesome. 

CLAUY,  or  Safoia,  L.  is  a  ge- 
nus of  native  plants,  producing 
two  species : 
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1.  The  Pratensis,  or  Meadow- 
Clary,  which  grows  in  dry  pas- 
tures, and  is  found  principally  in 
the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
It  is  perennial ;  flowers  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July ;  and  its 
leaves  are  slightly  aromatic.  When 
soaked  in  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
its  seeds  acquire  a  mucilaginous 
coat,  somewhat  similar  to  the  spawn 
of  frogs.  Bkchstein  observes, 
that  this  plant,  when  used  as  a 
substitute  for  hops,  imparts  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  beer  and  wine; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  renders  them* 
more  intoxicating,  and  pernicious 
to  health.  It  may,  however,  be 
mere  usefully  employed  in  tanning 
leather,  and  dyeing  a  permanent 
dark  brown. 

2.  The  Verlenaca,  or  Wild 
English  Clary,  which  is  also  pe- 
rennial, grows  in  gravelly,  calca- 
re  ras  soils,  and  blows  from  June 
to  Ottober.  This  species  is  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  but  more  aro- 
matic. Its  seeds,  when  immersed 
in  water,  possess  the  property  of 
the  pratensis,  in  a  superior  degree. 

Both  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  this 
plant  have  a  warm,  bitterish,  pun- 
gent taste,  and  a  strong,  though  not 
agreeable,  odour.  They  are  prin- 
cipally recommended  in  hysteric 
disorders,  and  in  flatulent  colics. 

Clary-Water  is  composed  of 
brandy,  sugar,  clary-flowers,  and 
cinnamon,  in  which  a  little  am- 
bergris is  dissolved,  It  is  also  pre- 
pared with  brandy,  juice  of  cher- 
ries, straw-berries  and  goose-ber- 
ries, cloves,  white  pepper,  and  co- 
riander-sei  ds ;  the  whole  of  which 
are  infused,  sweetened,  and  strain- 
ed.— This  medicated  water  is  said 
to  assist  digestion,  and  to  be  "  an 
excellent  cardiac;"  but  we  have 
reason  to  apprehend  that  it  is,  like 
all  other  cordials,  calculated  to  in- 
crease 
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((tease  the  catalogue  of  tipple  rs,  ra- 
thei  than  to  promote  the  purpose! 
of  health. 
CI. AY  is  a  compact,  heavy,  stiff, 

viscid,     and    ductile   earth,    when 
moist,  which  is   easily  dissolved^ 

and,  when  mixed  with  water,  does 
not  readily  subside. 

Por  promoting  the  vegetation  of 
many  plants,  clay  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  the  soil,  with  the  ex- 
ception ot  those  species  called  or- 
gilla  aSrata,  or  lac  lunce,  and  ar- 
gilta  npi/ra,  or  porcelain,  and  other 
m  bite,  fermenting  clays,  for  which 
no  use  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
in  agriculture.  By  its  cohesion, 
clay  retains  humidity,  on  which, 
perhaps,  its  fertilizing  property 
chiefly  depends. 

In  its  pure  state,  clay  is  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  vegetation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  adhesion  of  ar- 
gillaceous particles,  which  cannot 
be  penetrated  by  the  tender  fibres 
of  roots ;  but,  when  mixed  with 
calcareous  earth,  and  siliceous  sand, 
or  marl,  it  is  much  improved,  and 
of  great  use  in  tillage. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  that 
lamps  of  clay,  in  a  moist  state, 
may  be  rendered  more  friable,  by 
exposing  them  to  frost ;  which,  by 
expanding  the  water  they  contain, 
and  converting  it  into  ice,  is  sup- 
posed to  cause  a  farther  separation 
or  the  clayey  particles.  This  no- 
tion, however,  appears  to  be  erro- 
neous ;  for,  unless  the  frost  be  very 
sudden,  it  will  probably  be  attend- 
ed with  a  contrary  effect.  Mr. 
Kirwan  observes,  that  clay,  in 
its  dry  state,  absorbs  more  than 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  before  it 
parts  with  that  fluid,  and  retains  it, 
in  the  open  air,  more  tenaciously 
than  other  earths ;  but,  in  a  freez- 
ing cold,  clay  contracts  more,  than 
other  soils,  and,  as  it  were,  squeezes 
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out  its  water  in  a  greater  than  usual 
proportion. 

As  clay,  by  the  great  cohesion  of 
its  particles,  is  not  will  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  roots,  Dr.  Darwim 
remarks,  that  it  may,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  corrected,  by  frequently 
exposing  die  air  confined  in  it* 
interstices  ;  for  instance,  by  turn- 
ing it  over  with  the  plough,  or 
spade.  Another  method  is,  by 
planting,  in  a  clayey  soil,  first, 
those  vegetables  which  are  known 
to  thrive  in  it,  such  as  beans ;  and 
if  their  roots  be  afterwards  left  to 
putrify  in  the  clay,  they  render  the 
mass  less  cohesive,  and  enrich, 
rather  than  impoverish,  the  land. 
When  clay  abounds  with  vitriolic 
acid,  so  as  to  be  convertible  into 
alum,  it  becomes  very  unfavour- 
able to  vegetation,  and  checks  the 
growth  of  trees,  as  well  as  of  her- 
baceous plants,  by  corroding  the 
fine  extremities  of  their  roots.  This 
injurious  quality  may  be  most  ef- 
fectually remedied,  in  gardens,  by 
wood-ashes,  or  soap-suds  ;  and,  in 
fields,  by  mixing  with  such  clay, 
lime,  powdered  chalk,  or  the  sweep- 
ings of  roads  consisting  of  lime- 
stone. 

Clay-Lands,  are  those  which 
abound  with  clay,  whether  black, 
blue,  white,  &c.j  of  which,  the 
black  and  yellow  are  the  best  for 
corn. 

All  clay  soils,  as  they  retain  too 
much  water,  are  apt  to  chill  the 
plants  in  moist  seasons ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  dry  weather,  they  be- 
come hard,  and  obstruct  vegeta- 
tion. They  naturally  produce  weeds, 
goose-grass,  thistles^  poppies,  3cc.  5 
but  some  will  yield  clover  and  rye- 
grass ;  and,  if  weU  manured,  bear 
the  best  grain.  Such  soils  are  more 
advantageously  manured  than  any- 
other  lands :  the  most  proper  that 
B  2  caa 
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can  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  is 
horse  or  pigeons'  dung,  malt-dust, 
chalk,  &c. 

Clay-ground  is  naturally  steril, 
because  it  adheres  together  in 
masses.  This  defect  may,  however, 
be  remedied,  by  mixing  with  it 
burnt  clay ;  which  tends  to  correct 
the  cold  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
will,  by  proper  tillage,  yield  most 
excellent  crops. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  rural 
industry,  in  rendering  a  wet  clayey 
soil  uncommonly  productive,  oc- 
curs in  the  28th  volume  of  the 
Annals  of  Agriculture.  The  land 
was  two  perches  in  width,  and 
gently  arched  up,  so  that  the  crown 
of  the  ridge  was  about  2,  or  2{ 
feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow.  These  ridges  were  gently 
rounded  off,  so  as  to  describe  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  very  large 
circle,  then  disposed  into  double 
beds,  and  well  manured.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  was  farther  pro- 
moted, by  adapting  the  course  of 
crops  to  its  nature;  namely,  by 
sowing,  1st,  beans;  2d,  wheat; 
and,  3d,  clover.  In  this  succession, 
the  beans  were  set  upon  a  clover- 
iay,  which  saved  much  time,  in 
preparing  the  land  after  the  com- 
mon way  ;  and  being  sown  just 
before,  or  immediately  after,  Christ- 
mas, they  were  ready  to  be  hoed 
in  the  dry  weather,  usually  occur- 
ring towards  the  end  of  February, 
or  the  beginning  of  March  :  by  this 
management,  they  were  brought 
so  forward,  that  they  could  be  cut 
in  July  or  August.  It  is  an  error 
in  agriculture,  that  beans  cannot 
be  left  too  long  on  the  ground. 
They  should  be  harvested  while 
most  of  the  pods  are  quite  green  ; 
by  which  means  a  fine  sample  is 
red,  and  die  straw  rendered 
incomparably  better.       Alter   the 
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beans,  wheat  was  sown  ;  and  over' 
that,  in  the  month  of  March,  or 
April,  from  15  to  20lbs.  of  clover- 
seed  per  acre,  which,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  mown  twice  for 
hay.  These  crops  are.  particularly- 
valuable  on  strong  soils,  where  oats 
and  barley  never  thrive  well ;  and 
even  If  a  large  crop  of  either  should 
be  raised,  it  would  be  of  a  very 
inferior  quality.  Hence  we  re- 
commend a  similar  course  to  be 
pursued,  as  the  labour  and  expencc 
necessarily  incurred,  will  be  amply 
compensated  by  perseverance  and 
industry. 

CLEAVERS,  or  Clivers.  See 
Goose-Grass. 

CLIFF- KALE,  or  Sea-Kale. 
See  Sea-Colewoet. 

CLERGY,  Benefit  of,  is  an 
ancient  privilege,  by  which  a  per- 
son in  holy  orders  may  claim  to  be 
delivered  to  his  ordinary,  to  purge 
himself  of  felony.  1 1  was  formerly 
confined  exclusively  to  the  clergy, 
but  has  been  extended,  since  the 
Reformation,  to  the  laity.  Accord- 
ingly, by  the  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12,  all 
Lords  of  Parliament,  and  Peers  of 
the  Realm,  shall  be  discharged,  in 
all  clergyable  and  other  felonies, 
provided  for  by  the  acf,  without 
being  burnt  in  the  hand,  or  trans- 
ported— or  at  most  being  imprisoned 
only  for  one  year — in  the  same  man- 
ner as  real  clerks  convict  are.  By  the 
same  a6t,  all  the  commons,  not  in 
orders,  whether  male  or  female, 
shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be  dis- 
charged of  the  punishment  of  felo- 
nies, within  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
on  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  and 
suffering  a  discretionary  imprison- 
ment; or,  in  case  of  larceny,  on 
being  transported  for  seven  years, 
if  the  court  shall  think  proper. 

CLIMATE,  is  a  term  usually 
given   to  any  country  or  region, 

that 
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di.it  differs  from  another,  as  veU 
vhh  respect  to  the  seasons  and 
quality  of  the  soil,  as  to  the  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants. 

The  climate  or  this  country, 
though  in  general  temperate,  is 
extremely  variable.  The  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  however  sudden 
in  Britain,  arc  less  severely  telt 
than  upon  the  Continent.  Yet  these 
frequent  changes  are  productive  of 
many  disc  ases,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  C.  Bisset,  are  generated 
chiefly  by  die  following  causes  : 
1.  From  the  cold  and  moist  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  consequent  on 
a  long  cour.^e  of  weather,  that  was 
either  dry  and  sultry,  or  warm, 
close,  and  moist ;  or  intensely  cold 
and  dry,  together  with  keen  frosl ; 
and  from  the  effects  produced  by 
the  contrary  temperature.  2.  From 
cold  and  frosty  weather,  with  pierc- 
ing north,  or  east  winds,  alter  a 
long  course  of  mild  weather,  with 
south  winds,  which  again  prevail 
after  the  opposite  extremes,  and 
produce  a  moist  and  temperate,  or 
warm  air  :  and  3.  From  cold  wea- 
ther during  summer,  and  unsea- 
sonably warm  or  mild  weather, 
together  with  south  winds,  in  win- 
ter, and  again  attended  with  die 
contrary  changes. 

This  island  is  peculiarly  subject 
to  showers,  and  to  close,  cloudy, 
foggy  weather jj  which  must  be 
ascribed  to  its  insular  situation. 
Clouds  are  continually  wafted  over 
from  die  sea,  by  every  wind,  and 
condensed  by  the  cold  land-air,  as 
also  by  the  humid  vapours  arising 
from  plants,  and  dius  precipitated 
in  rain.  From  this  circumstance, 
an  uninterrupted  continuance  of 
dry  weather  is  seldom  experienced 
in  Great  Britain.  But,  though  such 
frequent  changes,  together  with 
the  moist  and.  cold  air  io  generally 
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prevalent,  render  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  liable  to  many  dis- 
orders, yet  the  more  malignant 
epidemics  are  less  fatal,  and  occur 
less  frequently,  than  in  most  conti- 
nental regions ;  because  we  enjoy 
tlie  benefit  of  pure  and  temperate 
sea-winds,  and  are  exempt  from 
the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  moisture  of  the  British  air, 
indeed,  tends  to  relax  die  fibres ; 
but  it  also  promotes  accretion, 
while  its  cool  temperature  con- 
denses the  solids,  and  invigorates 
the  whole  body.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  the  natives  of  Great  Britain 
are,  in  general,  stouter,  and  more 
robust  than  those  of  other  countries ; 
and,  though  many  persons  here 
are  subject  to  scorbutic  and  rheu- 
matic complaints,  arising  from  these 
various  causes,  to  which  must  be 
added  their  gross  and  solid,  or  luxu- 
rious food,  yet  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  island 
lives  to  an  advanced  age,  than  of 
those  of  any  continental  country. 
This  assertion,  however,  chiefly 
relates  to  salubrious  farms  and  vil- 
lages, where  the  people  are  more 
temperate,  and  less  debauched  by 
spirituous  liquors,  than  in  towns. 
We  may  farther  remark,  that  the 
prevailing  custom  of  wearing  light 
and  thin  dresses,  especially  among 
females,  is  by  no  means  conducive 
to  longevity ;  for,  as  those  votaries 
of  fashion  and  caprice  are,  in  all 
seasons,  exposed  to  colds  and  rheu- 
matic complaints,  many  of  diem 
at  length  contract  pulmonary,  or 
consumptive  diseases,  and  fall  vic- 
tims of  folly,  at  a  period  of  life 
when  they  ought  to  be  most  useful 
to  society. 

The  solid,  nutritive  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  general,  is  likewise 
a  principal  cause  of  many  diseases 
originating  from  repletion,  yet  it 
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must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted, 
that  such  substantial  nutriment 
greatly  contributes  to  their  strength, 
their  full,  athletic  size,  and  florid 
complexion. — Those  of  our  readers, 
who  wish  to  acquire  additional  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  we  refer 
to  Dr.  W.  Falconer's  elaborate 
iC  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Cli- 
mate, Situation,  Nature  of  Coun- 
try ,  Population,  Nature  of  Food, 
TVay  of  Life :  on  the  Dispositions 
and  Temper,  Manners  and  Beha- 
viour, Intellects,  Lairs  and  Cus- 
toms, Forms  of  Government,  and 
Religion  of  Mankind"  (4to.  18s. 
Dilly — Mawman,  1/S1),  in  which 
this  interesting  topic  is  minutely 
and  ingeniously  discussed. 

Clock.     See  Time-piece. 

CLOSE-STOOL,  a  chamberim- 
plement  of  considerable  utility  to 
patients  and  invalids  ;  though  it 
has  lately  been  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  by  the  invention  of 
water-closets.  These,  however, 
being  attended  with  such  expence 
as  to  preclude  many  families  from 
their  acquisition,  it  may  be  useful 
to  mention  an  easy  method  of  sup- 
pressing the  fetid  exhalation  arising 
from  vessels  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion, when  kept  in  sick-rooms, 
especially  during  the  night.  A  fo- 
reign writer  suggests  the  following 
expedient :  Take  a  handful  (we 
suppose,  three  or  four  ounces)  of 
green  vitriol  ;  dissolve  it  in  half  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water :  .and,  when 
cold,  pour  a  quart  of  it  on  the  feces 
immediately  after  each  stool.  In 
this  simple  manner,  Ave  are  in- 
formed, the  most,  unpleasant  stench 
will  be  eff&ftufdly  neutralized  5  a 
circumstance  of  gnat  importance 
in  putrid  and  malignant  fevers. 

Clot-burr.     See  Burdock. 

CLOTH,  in  commerce,  a  nia- 
pufa6ture  made  ot  wool,  cotton. 
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flax,  hemp,  &c.  woven  in  a  loom. 
In  this  place,  however,  we  sh;nl 
treat  onlv  of  woollen  cloths  :  these 
are  of  various  qualities,  fine  or 
coarse,  which  depend  on  a  variety 
of  circumstances. 

The  best  wools  for  manufactur- 
ing cloth  are  those  of  England  and 
Spain,  especially  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Segovia.  In  order  to  use  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  they  should 
be  previously  scoured,  in  a  hot  li- 
quor consisting  of  three  parts  of 
pure  water,  and  one  of  urine. 
"When  it  has  soaked  a  sufficient 
time  in  this  liquor,  to  dissolve  the 
grease,  it  is  drained,  and  properly 
washed  in  running  water  :  as  soon 
as  it  feels  somewhat  rough,  and  is 
divested  of  all  smell,  except  the 
natural  one  of  the  sheep,  it  is  said 
to  be  properlv  scoured.  The  wool 
is  next  exposed  to  dry  completely 
in  the  shade ;  after  which  it  is 
beaten  with  rods  upon  wooden  hur- 
dles, or  on  cords,  to  cleanse  it  from 
the  dust  and  grosser  filth,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  spinning,  when  it  must 
be  well  picked,  in  order  to  separate 
the  remaining  impurities. 

After  this  process,  it  is  oiled  with 
oil  of  olives,  and  given  to  the  spin- 
ners, who  first  card  it  on  the  knee 
with  small  fine  cards,  and  then  spin 
it  on  a  wheel ;  care  being  taken  to 
make  the  thread  of  the  warp  one 
third  less  than  that  of  the  woof, 
and  to  twist  the  former  more  com- 
pactly. The  thread  is  then  reeled, 
and  formed  into  skeins:  that  de- 
signed for  the  warp  is  wound  on 
small  tubes,  pieces  of  paper,  or 
rushes,  so  disposed  that  they  may 
be  easily  put  in  the  eye  of  the  shut- 
tle ;  that  intended  tor  the  warp  is 
w  011  n.l  on  large  wooden  bobbins. 
As  .soon  as  it  is  warped,  stiffened 
with  size,  and  dried,  it  is  mounted 
on  the  loom.  The  weavers,  of 
whom 
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•whom  there  are  two  to  each  loom, 
tread  alternate  ly,  on  the  right,  and 
on  the  left  step  of  the  tn 
■which  raises  and  low<  rs  the  threads 
ot  the  warp  equally ;  between 
which  latter  they  throw  tin-  shuttle 
transversely,  the  one  to  the  other. 
Every  time  the  shuttle  is  thrown, 
and  a  thread  of  the  wool'  inserted 
in  the  warp,  they  strike  it  jointly 
with  the  Bame  frame  :  to  this  is 
attached  the  comb,  or  reed,  through 
the  teeth  of  which  the  threads  of 
the  warp  have  been  previously 
passed  ;  the  Mow  being  repeated  as 
Gtteii  as  is  necessary.  Flavin 
the  whole  warp  with  the  woof",  the 
tioth  is  unrolled  from  the  beam  on 
which  it  had  been  wound  while 
weaving,  and  given  to  be  cleansed 
from  the  knots,  ends  ot"  thread, 
8rc.  ;  an  operation  which  is  usually 
performed  with  iron  nippers. 

In  tWs  state  it  is  carried  to  the 
fullery,  and  scowered  with  urine, 
or  with  a  species  of  potters'  clay 
steeped  in  water.  As  soon  as  the 
•  cloth  is  again  cleared  from  the 
earth  or  urine,  it  is  returned  to  the 
former  hands,  for  taking  off,  as 
before,  the  smaller  straws,  8cc. ; 
when  it  is  delivered  to  the  fuller, 
to  be  beaten  and  fulled  with  hot 
water,  in  which  a  proper  quantity 
of  soap  has  been  dissolved.  After 
this  second  fulling,  it  is  smoothed, 
or  pulled  lengthways  by  the  lists, 
in  order  to  take  out  all  wrinkles 
and  unevenness.  This  operation  is 
continued  till  the  cloth  is  brought 
to  a  proper  breadth,  when  it  is 
washed  in  clear  water,  to  cleanse 
it  from  the  soap,  and  afterwards 
given  wet  to  the  carders,  to  raise 
the  hair,  or  nap,  with  the  teasel 
(Dipsacus  fullomnn,  L.)  The 
cloth-worker  then  takes  it  in  hand, 
and  performs  what  is  called,  the 
Jirst  shearing,  after  which  it  is  again 
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delivered  to  the  carder;,  who  pa  -> 
it  repeatedly  under  the  teasel,  •  :» 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  the 
Stuff.  It  is  next  returned  to  the 
cloth-worker,  and  from  him  to  the 
carders,  where  the  same  operation 
is  continued  uli  the  nap  on  the  sur- 
face  be  properly  ranged. 

Thus  prepared,  the  cloth  is  sent 
to  the  dyer,  who,  after  having  given 
it  the  proper  colour,  immerses  it 
in  pure  water,  and  delivers  it,  while 
wet,  to  the  worker.  The  latter 
lays  the  nap  with  a  brush  on  the 
table  ;  and  then  suspends  it  on 
tenters,  where  it  is  sufficiently 
stretched,  and  brushed  while  wet, 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  its  proper 
dimensions.  As  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pletely dried,  it  is  again  brushed 
on  the  table,  to  finish  the  laying  of 
the  nap ;  after  which  it  is  folded, 
and  laid  cold  under  a  press,  to  make 
it  smooth,  and  to  give  it  a  gloss. 
When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  press, 
and  the  papers  for  glossing  it  are 
removed,  the  cloth  is  fit  for  imme- 
diate sale,  or  use. 

With  respe6t  to  the  manufacture 
of  mixed  cloths,  or  those  in  which  - 
the  wools  are  dyed  previously  to 
their  being  wrought,  the  process 
varies  but  little  from  that  just  de- 
scribed, except  in  what  relates  to 
the  colour. 

Cloth,  in  general,  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
domestic  convenience :  hence  many 
ingenious  persons  have  attempted 
to  discover  substitutes  for  Flax 
and  Hemp,  of  which  we  shall  give 
a  short  account,  in  their  alphabeti- 
cal order. 

Woollen  cloths  being  liable  to  be 
stained,  or  soiled,  by  a  variety  of 
accidents,  different  methods  have 
been  contrived  to  remove  such 
spots,  and  thus  restore  the  cloth  to 
its  former  beauty.  When  stained 
£  4  with 
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with  grease,  fullers'  earth,  pure 
pot-ash,  or  other  absorbents,  will 
produce  the  desired  effect.  Spots 
of  ink,  or  other  stains,  may  be 
t  ;iken  out  by  the  arid  of  sorrel,  or 
the  oxalic  acid  (essential  salt  of  le- 
mons), and  the.  colour  restored  by 
alkalies,  or  by  a  solution  of  tin.  It 
frequently  happens,  however,  that 
spots  are  owing  to  different  un- 
known causes,  which  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  recur  to  compositions 
possessing  various  powers.  For  this 
purpose,  Chaptal  recommends 
white  soap  to  be  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol :  in  this  solution  are  to  be 
mixed  the  yolks  of  four  or  five 
eggs,  to  which  should  be  gradually 
added,  some  spirit  of  turpentine 
and  fullers'  earth,  in  such  propor- 
tions as  to  give  the  whole  mixture, 
when  stirred,  a  due  consistence  for 
being  formed  into  balls.  The  spots, 
after  being  wetted,  are  to  be  rubbed 
with  these  balls ;  when  the  cloth 
also  should  be  well  washed,  and 
cleansed.  Thus,  every  kind  of  spots 
(those  of  ink,  or  other  solutions  of 
iron  excepted)  may  be  effectually 
removed. 

In  February,  1796,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  John  Grimshaw, 
of  Strines-hall,  Derbyshire,  calico- 
printer,  for  his  invention  of  certain 
substances  to  be  used  in  cleat  lug, 
or  bleaching,  printed,  stained,  or 
dyed  woollen,  and  other  cloths.  The. 
principal  ingredient  employed  by 
the  patentee  appears  to  be,  the 
common  grains  which  remain  after 
'mewing,  and  which  are  put  into  a 
close  vessel,  in  order  to  become 
sour.  This  is  usually  effected  in 
mi  days  in  hot,  and  in  about 
days,  it)  cold  weather.  As  0000  .: 
the  gram-  have  acquired  the  nec<  s- 
aary  degree,  of  acidity,  Area  or 
four  bosfaels  of  them  are  direi'lcd 
to  be  put  into  a  common-sized  n- 
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Hco- printer's;  copper  pan,  nearly 
full  of  water.  Into  this  mixture 
the  stained  cloths  are  repeatedly 
immersed,  and  turned  over  a  winch 
or  reel  placed  across  the  pan.  The 
operation  is  continued  from  rive  to 
tifteen  minutes,  during  which  the 
mixture  is  directed  to  boil  gently ; 
the  pieces  are  then  taken  out,  and 
washed  immediately,  either  in  hot 
or  cold  water,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  goods  diat  are 
cleared  with  bran.  When  twelve 
or  sixteen  pieces  have  been  thus 
cleaned,  an  additional  bushel  of 
sour  grains  is  to  be  added,  and  the 
pan  filled  up  with  water  1  when  it 
boils,  the  operation  may  be  repeated 
with  other  cloths,  as  before. — See 
Bleaching. 

Clothes.     See  Moths. 

Clotweed.  See  Burdock  the 
Lesser. 

CLOUD-BERRY,  or  Moun- 
tain Bramble,  the  Rul-us  cha- 
DHvviorus,  L.  an  indigenous  species 
of  the  raspberry-bush,  which  grows 
in  peat-bogs,  and  on  the  bides  of 
mountains  :  it  is  found  chiefly  in 
the.  counties  of  York,  "Westmore- 
land, Cumberland,  Lancaster,  and 
Caernarvon. 

This  plant  seldom  exceeds  one 
foot  in  height,  produces  white  blos- 
soms in  the  month  of  May  01  -June, 
and  afterwards  red  lurries.  These 
are  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
are  frequently  brought  to  the  table 
with  tike  (Assert,  in  tht  I  UgAiJflfuU 
of  Scotland,  as  we'l  a.-,  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  where 
they  are  reputed  to  be  an  excellent 
anti.-covbut.e. 

Cl.OVE,  a  term  used  in  we 
ing   wool,    consi.  ting  of  /lbs.     J11 
I  --    \ .    8(1]  >S     OC   eli<  esc    or    butter 

make  a  tlwe. 

CLOVE-IMNK.ot  r.uiNvrmx. 
the  l)ituiil,i;s  cah/QpkyUus,  L.  be- 

long  1 
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to  a  genua  of  plants  com* 
prising   twenty-eight  species ;    of 

which  si\  onl\  arc  names. — The 
carnation,  in  its  wild  stale,  grows 
on  old  walls,  and  is  found  among 
the  mins  of  ancient  catties.  It  usu- 
ally flowers  in  the  month  of  Juno 
or  July. 

Although  clove-pinks  will  thrive 
in  almost  any  garden  soil,  yet  they 
delight  most  in  those  of  a  light 
loamy  nature.  They  are  propagated 
chicdy  b\  seed,  in  March  or  April, 
and  generally  come  up  in  a  month 
alter  sowing.  When  properly 
w  ceded  and  watered  till  July,  they 
will  be  lit  for  transplanting  into 
nursery  -  beds,  which  should  be 
about  three  feet  wide,  and  in  an 
open  situation.  In  these  beds,  the 
plants  are  to  be  pricked  during 
moist  weather,  at  the  distance  of 
four  inches  from  each  other,  and 
moderately  watered;  which  should 
be  occasionally  repeated,  till  they 
have  taken  good  root.  In  Septem- 
ber, they  will  be  tit  to  be  finally 
transplanted  into  other  beds  of 
good  earth,  about  three  feet  wide, 
in  lows  nine  inches  asunder.  Here 
they  are  to  remain  till  spring;  but 
if  the  winter  prove  \  ery  severe, 
they  should  be  sheltered  with  Ejaafts. 
In  the  vernal  season,  they  ought 
to  be  carefully  weeded  with  a  hoc, 
and  the  flower-stalks  must  be  tied 
up  to  sticks,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  drooping,  bv  which  their 
growth  would  be  retarded. 

Clove-pinks  have  a  pleasant  aro- 
matic odour,  and  are  said  to  be 
cardiac  and  alexipharmic.  A  de- 
coction of  these  flowers  has  been 
successfully  used  in  malignant  fe- 
vers |  arid,  as  Paulli  asserts,  they 
raise  the  animal  spirits,  quench 
thirst,  and  powerfully  promote  both 
perspiration  and  the  secretion  of 
urine,  without  occasioning  great 
irritation. 
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(\  A  >Vi .!!,   ■   Ipadel   Of  trefoil, 
or  TrifiUinm,  L.  agentis  oi  plants. 

comp.  ,    of  which 

only  Jo   art  aous:   of  the.se 

the  follow  big  arc  the  principal. 

1.  The  fjialciist',  or  e. .mmoii 
clover,  which  is  fremWDtly  found 
in  meadows  and  pastures, 
specie*  thrives  best  on  a  firm  h<-.!\  v 
soil,  and  is  raised  from  seed,  which 
is  usually  sown  between  the  months 
of  February  and  May,  in  the  pro- 
portion often  or  litte-  n  pound 
acre.  If  it  be  often  sown  on  die 
same  land,  the  crop  will  J.ui ;  it 
should  thei'-i>'ie  be  changed  for 
treloil  or  lucerne. 

Common  clover  is  usually  sown, 
together  with  wheat,  in  the  spring, 
as  well  as  with  barley  and  oats ; 
but  experienced  farmers  generally* 
prefer  whe.,r  :  as,  in  dry  seasons, 
the  clover  frequently  overpower* 
the  oats  or  barley  ;  and,  if  it  be 
sown  late  in  order  to  obviate  this 
evil,  it  often  fails,  and  the  crop  is 
lost  for  that  season.  It  is  also 
mixed  with  rye-grass ;  and,  if 
mow  n  when  the  latter  is  beginning 
to  fi.vvir,  the  lower  growth  is  con- 
siderably increased,  and  a  gnat 
quantity  of  excellent  grass  is  ob- 
tained. Another  advantage  arises 
frona  tins  expedient;  for,  however 
s<  \  ere  the  frost  may  be,  the  clover 
wiii  be  completely  screened  from 
its  piercing  effects  by  therve-grass. 

The  common  clover  is  in  flower 
from  May  to  September,  and  pro- 
duces seeds  which  are  known  to  be 
ripe  by  the  stalks  and  heads  chang- 
ing tikeir  colour.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
this  species,  and  frequently  eat  of  it 
so  eagerly  as  to  become  haven  or 
hlvicn.  That  disorder,  however, 
may  be  prevented  by  constantly 
moving  them  about  the  field,  when 
turned  in.  so  that  the  first  ball  may 
.$iuk  into  their  maw  before  the  next 

be 
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be  deposited.  Or,  if  rattle  be  turned 
into  clover  belly-deep,  they  will, 
it  is  said,  receive  no  injury  by  eat- 
ing too  freely  of  it ;  as  it  is  perni- 
cious  only  in  its  earlier  state.  Should 
they,  nevertheless,  be  attacked 
with  that  dangerous  swelling,  they 
may  be  relieved  bv  adopting  the 
■remedies  pointed  out  under  the  ar- 
ticle Cattle,  vol.  i.  p.  404-5. 

Jt  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
the  introduction  of  this  beneficial 
plant  into  modern  husbandrv,  has 
been  attended  with  numerous  and 
important  advantages.  Since  that 
period,  the  new  system  of  stall- 
feeding  dates  its  origin.  Many  in- 
.  significant  farms,  on  the  Continent, 
have  since  been  converted  into  va- 
luable estates  ;  for,  as  this  species 
of  clover  is  annually  productive  of 
three  or  four  crops,  tor  two  years 
at  least,  it  is  generally  ploughed  in, 
after  the  last  mowing,  in  autumn, 
and  wheat  or  rye,  immediately 
sown  on  the  land,  without  any 
other  manure,  except  what  is  de- 
rived from  the  fertilizing  roots  of 
that  vegetable.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, gypsum  is  scattered  on  such 
fields  during  the  winter. 

In  t;mes  of  great  scarcity,  bread 
has  been  prepared  from  the  flowers 
of  the  common  clover.  In  Sweden, 
the  heads  are  employed  for  dyeing 
wool  of  a  green  colour ;  and  if 
mixed  with  alum,  they  yield  alight, 
ifwiih  copperas,  a  dark  green  colour. 

2.  The  medium,  or  ^ed  peren- 
nial clover,  which  is  found  in  pas? 
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tures,  hedge's,  and  on  the  sides  of 
woods.  It  thrives  on  a  rich  soil, 
whether  clay  or  gravel,  and  will 
even  grow  upo.i  a  monr,  if  pro- 
perly cultivated.  It  grows  spon- 
taneously on  marl-land ;  but  is 
usually  reared  from  seed,  which 
should  be  put  in  the  ground  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
ot  May.  This  species,  as  well  as 
the  common  clover,  is  frequently 
sown  together  with  flax,  on  a  soil 
highly  cultivated  for  that  purpose  ; 
and,  as  the  latter  is  a  forwardplant, 
it  is  generally  removed  so  early  as 
to  allow  the  clover  time  for  grow- 
ing. Red  clover  is  sometimes 
sown  by  itself ;  but  this  practice  is 
by  no  means  to  be  recommended  ; 
for  the  crop  is  liable  to  be  lost,  un- 
less it  be  sheltered  in  its  infant 
state,  during  the  severity  of  the 
winter. 

When  red  clover  is  intended  for 
seed,  the  ground  ought  to  be  care- 
fully cleared  of  wreeds,  that  the 
seed  may  be  preserved  pure.  It  is 
collected  both  from  the  first  and 
second  crop,  but  principally  from 
the  former.  When  one  half  of  the 
held  has  changed  its  colour,  by  the 
drying  of  the  clover  heads,  the 
11  aping  of  them  may  then  be  com- 
menced. In  America,  this  is  ef- 
fected by  two  implements,  which, 
for  ingenuity  and  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, deserve  to  be  greatly  re- 
commended :  we  have  therefore 
subjoined  the  following  represen- 
tations: 
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1,2,  The  shafts,  I  fed  •»  inches 
long,  and  three  fee!  asunder. 

.;.  I.  The  handles,  3  feet  long, 
tad  20  inches  apart. 

5,  The  fingers,  or  teeth,  thirteen 
inches  long. 

The  wheels  are  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter. 

This  machine  is  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  guided  by  a  man  or  boy; 
it  simply  consists  or"  an  open  box, 
about  4  feet  square  at  the  bottom, 
and  about  3  in  height,  on  three 
sides  ;  to  the  fore  part,  which  is 
..  fingers  are  fixed,  similar  to 
those  of  a  cradle,  about  3  feet  in 
length,  and  so  near  as  to  break  off 
the  heads  from  the  clover-stocks 
between  them,  which  are  thrown 
back  into  the  box  as  the  horse  ad- 
vances. The  box  is  fixed  on  an 
axle-tree,  supported  by  two  small 
wheels,  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  two 
handles  are  affixed  to  the  hinder 
part,  by  means  of  which  the  driver, 
while  he  manages  the  horse,  raises 
or  lowers  the  fingers  of  the  machine, 
so  as  to  take  off  all  the  heads  of  the 
grass  ;  and,  as  often  as  the  box  is 
tilled  with  them,  they  are  thrown 
out,  and  the  horse  goes  on  as  be- 
ibre. 
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This  instrument  is  called  a  era- 
He,  and  h  made  of  an  oak  board, 


about  18  inches  in  length  and  lO 
in   breadth.     The  fore-part   of  it, 

to  the  length  of  y  inches,  is  sawed 
into  fingers  ;  a  h an ■!!•  is  insert*  d 

behind,  inclining  towards  tli  m. 
and  a  cloth  put  round  the  back  part 
of  the  board,  which  is  cut  some- 
what circular,  and  raised  on  the 
handle:  i  his  collects  the  heads  or 
tops  of  the  grass}  and  prevents 
them  from  scattering,  as  they  ani 
struck  off  by  the  cradle,  which 
may  be  made  of  different  sizes  j  be- 
ing smaller  in  proportion  for  vm- 
men  and  children,  who,  by  means 
of  it,  may  likewise  collect  large 
quantities. 

As  soon  as  the  clover  is  mown, 
it  should  be  immediately  raked  into 
small  heaps,  and  exposed  in  the 
field,  to  promote  the  decay  of  the 
husk,  as  otherwise  it  will  be  dim- 
cult  to  obtain  the  seed.  These 
heaps  should  be  occasionally  turn- 
ed, especially  during  wet  weather, 
It  may,  however,  bo  easily  ascer- 
tained, whether  the  husks  are  suf- 
ficiently rotten,  or  dry,  by  rubbing 
thq  heads  or  tops  between  the 
hands  :  when  that  is  effected,  tiiey 
should  be  housed,  and  the  seed 
threshed  out  when  convenient,  and 
cleared  with  a  wire  riddle.  Last- 
ly, this  species  is  a  valuable  substi- 
tute for  the  common  clover,  as  it 
continues  much  longer  in  the  land. 

3.  The  procumbeiis  or  hop-clo- 
ver, or  hop  trefoil,  which  grows  in 
dry  meadows  and  pastures.  It 
flowers  in  the  months  of  Ju..e  and 
Jul)'.  When  mixed  with  common 
clover,  on  light  land,  it  makes  a 
most  excellent  fodder.  This  plant 
is  variously  called  back-grass  and 
rionsuch. 

4.  'iiie  repens,  or  white-clover, 
which  abounds  in  meadows   and 
pastures.     It  also  delights  in  light 
land,  where  it  will   thrive  luxuri- 
antly, 
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antly,  if  frequently  rolled.  It  is 
usually  sown  with  red  clover,  rye- 
grass, or  barky,  and  is  in  blossom 
from  May  to  September.  It  pro- 
duces the  sweetest  hay  on  dry  land, 
especially  when  mixed  with  hop- 
clover  and  rye-grass  ;  and  possesses 
this  advantage  over  the  common 
clover,  that  it  will  admit  of  being 
irrigated.  Horses,  cows,  and  goats 
eat  it,  but  sheep  are  not  fond  of  it, 
and  hogs  totally  refuse  it. 

The  great  utility  of  clover  in  fat- 
tening cattle  is  well  known  :  we 
shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  ar- 
ticle with  recommending  the  prac- 
tice of  tippling,  generally  followed 
in  the  north  of  England,  for  pre- 
serving clover  in  wet  seasons.  This 
is  effected  by  rolling  up  the  grass, 
immediately  after  it  has  been 
mown,  into  bundles,  or  tipples  of 
the  size  of  a  small  barley  sheaf.  A 
baud  is  then  drawn  out  from  one 
fide,  which  is  twisted  and  tied 
firmly  round  :  the  tipple  being 
placed  between  the  knees,  the  part 
above  the  band  is  drawn  through  the 
liands  with  a  twist,  and  the  longest 
grasses  are  pulled  out,  so  as  to  tie 
in  a  knot,  which  finishes  the  point 
of  the  cone,  and  forms  the  tipple. 
The  advantages  of  this  practice  are 
ubvious  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server, as  the  rain  is  earned  off  in 
manner  similar  to  the  thatch  of  a 
house ;  and  the  sun  and  wind 
thoroughly  penetrate  it,  so  as  to 
prevent  fermentation.  , 

In  Scotland,  when  clover  is 
made  inu>  hay,  it  is  formed  into 
ricks,  containing  from  40  to  60 
stone  weight,  within  two  or  three 
days  after  it  is  cut ;  thus  it  remains 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  till  it  is 
collected  into  long  stacks,  some  of 
wliich  consist  of  10,000  stone. 
iVw  instances  occur  of  hav  pre- 
served in  this  manner,   being  da- 
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maged  by  heating  j  nor  is  there 

the  lea-.!  danger  of  its  taking  fire. 

CLOVE-TREE,  or  Caryophyk 
lu.t  arinna'ii.iis,  L.  a  native  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  particularly  of 
Amboyna.  where  it  is  chiefly  cul- 
tivated. The  dove-tree  resembles 
the  ohve  in  its  bark,  and  the  laurel 
in  its  height  and  leaves  :  no  grasfi 
grows  under  it.  Adorned  with 
numerous  branches,  it  produces 
vast  quantities  of  flowers,  which 
are  at  tirst  white,  then  green,  and 
at  last  red  and  hard.  When  they 
arrive  at  this  degree  of  maturity, 
they  are,  properly  speaking,  cloves: 
in  a  dry  state,  they  assume  a  dark 
yellowish  cast,  and  at  length  a 
deep  brown. 

Cloves  acquire  weight  by  imbib- 
ing water,  when  suspended  above 
it,  even  at  some  distance.  The 
Dutch,  who  were  formerly  in  the 
sole  possession  of  the  clove-trade, 
are  supposed  to  have  frequently 
taken  advantage  of  that  property  ; 
but  such  nefarious  practice-,  may 
be  easily  detected,  by  squeezing 
tin  cloves  widi  the  hand,  and  ex- 
pressing their  moisture. 

This  spice  possesses  a  very  fra- 
grant, agreeable  scent,  and  a  bit- 
terish pungent  taste,  which,  in  a 
manner,  burns  the  mouth  and 
throat.  Considered  as  a  medicine, 
cloves  are  very  hot,  stimulating 
ai'omaties.  When  distilled,  they 
yield  a  limpid  essential  oil,  which 
is  often,  though  improperly,  em- 
ployed for  curing  the  tooth-ach  ; 
as,  from  its  pungent  nature,  it  is 
apt  to  corrode  the  gums,  and  in- 
jure the  adjacent  teeth. 

Club-grass.  See  Club-rush. 

CLtJB-MOSSj  "i-  Lycopodium, 
L.  a  native  genus  of  plants,  com- 
prising six.  species,  the  principal  of 
which  are — 1.  The  t:/t:rt:tuni .  or 
common  club-moss,  which  grow* 

in 
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in  dry  inounl.iin«.us  pl.u cs,  hefthsj 
ami  wMdA  It  n  principally  found 
in  the  north  of  England  ;  produces 
a  pio-.tr.itc  creeping  stein,  from 
oik-  to  thane  yards  in  len 
ftowCTB  tiwin  July  to  August,  and 
.<,    ulu.li,   it'  infu 

ropv  wine,  wiil,  La  a  i 
restore  it.  When  thrown  into  :i 
tire,  these  seeds  emit  a  bright  flash, 
and  also  possess  tin-  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  being  almost  impels  ions 
to  moisture,  so  that  it  they  are 
scattered o« a  bason  or" water,  tie 
band  may  be  immersed  to  the  bot- 
tom, without  being  wetted. — In 
the  north  of  Europe  they  are  pul- 
verized, and  applied  externally  for 
•  -.!! ing  i  haps  in  the  skin  and  other 
sores,  Beautiful  nuts,  or  summer 
carpets,  are  manufactured  of  the 
sulks  or"  this  plant,    in  Sweden. 

2.  The  sc/ngo,  or  iu-leaved 
dub-moss,  which  is  very  common 
on  the  mountainous  heaths  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  He- 
onJ.es,  and  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England.  This  phut  rises  from 
two  to  rive  inches  in  height,  and 
is  in  bloom  from  April  to  October. 
In  the  island  of  Kaasay.  in  Ross* 
shire,  and  likewise  in  some  other 
places,  the  inhabitants  employ  it  as 
a  substitute  for  alum,  to  lix  the  co- 
Jour  in  dyeing.  The  Swedes  make 
a  decoction  of  it,  and  apply  it  to 
hogs  and  cattle,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  vermin.  The  Highlanders 
also  occasionally  take  an  infusion 
of  it,  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic, 
but  it  operates  violently  ;  and  un- 
less taken  in  a  small  close,  c; 
giddiness  and  convulsions. 

CLUB-RUSH,  or  Schpus,  L. 
a  native  genus  of  plants,  consisting 
of  twelve  species  :  the  following 
are  the  principal: 

l.  The  pahistris,  or  marsh  creep- 
ing club -rush,  which  thrives  on  die 
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\.rs,  ponds,  and  ditches, 

and  is  chiefly  found  in  the  western 

of  England.      It  is  perennial, 

n  six  inches  t<>  two  f<  at 

high,  and  flowers  hi  the  month  of 

Or   July.      If  de- 

vour the  roots  of  this  species  when 
111  sh, but  will  in u  touch  ihem  when 
ury.  They  are  sis"  eaten  by  goat* 
and  horst's,  but  relused  by  cows 
and  sheep. 

'_'.  The   iacuslris.      See    Blj.l- 

RCSH. 

3.  The  wan  limits,  or  salt-marsh 
club-riish,  which  is  tound  on  the 
sea-coast  near  Yarmouth,  and  also 
near  Shirley-wych,  Stafford.  It  is 
perennial, and  Sowers  in  the  month 
of  July  or  August.  Cows  eat  this 
plant  ;  and  its  tuberous  roots, 
when  dried  and  ground  to  powder, 
have,  in  times  of  scarcity,  been 
used  as  a  good  substitute  f>r  dour. 

CLYSTERS,  or  Injections, 
or  Larfniais,  are  liquid  remedies 
introduced  into  the  larger  intes- 
tines, by  the  rectum.  The  most 
usual  elystering  machines  are  those 
consisting  simply  oi  the  bladder  of 
a  hog,  sheep  or  ox,  to  which  an 
ivory  pipe  is  fastened  with  pack- 
thread. A  more  convenient  and 
durable  sort  is  prepared  of  India- 
rid  her.  instead  of  abladder  ;  though 
the  French  and  Germans  employ, 
in  preference,  a  long  pewter  sy- 
ringe by  which  the-  honor  may, 
with  more  ease  and  expedition,  be 
drawn  in,  and  likewise  more  for- 
cibly expelled,  than  from  a  blad- 
der. Both  methods,  however,  are 
in  rhany  instances  liable  to  great 
objections,  especially  the  former, 
which  cannot  be  administered  with- 
out the  assistance  of  another  per- 
son, even  though  the  patient  should 
possess  sufficient  strength  and  dex- 
terity to  perform  the  operation. 
Hence    w--  easak*,   in  justice  to 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Savigny,  of  King-street,  Co- 
vent-garden,  omit  to  mention  his 
newly  invented  machine  for  Inve- 
mens  ;  which,  for  simplicity  of 
construction,  facility  in  using  it, 
cleanliness  and  durability,  far  sur- 
passes every  former  contrivance. 
This  machine  is  ingeniously  adapt- 
ed both  for  private  use,  and  to  ad- 
mit of  assistance.  One  of  its  es- 
sential advantages  is,  that  the  in- 
jection may  be  received  into  the 
body,  without  the  least  intervention 
of  air ;  because  the  cylinder  con* 
taining  the  liquid  is  provided  with 
a  piston,  which,  by  gently  press- 
ing it  clown  upon  the  fluid,  till  it 
appears  on  the  top  of  the  ivory  pipe, 
expels  the  air,  and  thus  prevents  its 
introduction  into  the  bowels  : — 
the  whole  apparatus,  in  a  maho- 
gany case,  is  sold  by  Mr.  Savig- 
ny, for  one  guinea  and  a  half. 

Clysters  form  a  very  important 
class  of  medicines,  which,  if  pro- 
perly understood  and  applied, 
might  be  effectually  substituted  for 
many  remedies  swallowed  by  the 
mouth,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  the  whole  ani- 
mal economy.  For  Nature  never 
intended,  that  the  receptacle  of 
nourishment  should  become  the  la- 
boratory of  drugs  ;  the  local  effects 
of  which,  sooner  or  later,  cannot 
fail  to  impair  digestion,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  more  serious  evils 
than  those  deluded  patients  vainly 
imagined  to  remove.  We  shall 
not,  however,  in  this  place,  expa- 
tiate upon  the  impropriety  and  ab- 
surdity of  these  practices,  which 
more  properly  belong  to  the  article 
Quack-medicines. 

Clysters  not  only  serve  to  eva- 
cuate the  contents  of  the  belly,  in 
cases  of  obstinate  costiveness,  but 
also  to  convey  into  the  system  me- 
dicinal preparations  of  great  activi- 
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ty.  Thus  opium,  the  Peruvian  bark/ 
Szc.  when  they  cannot  be  taken  by 
the  mouth,  may  be  given  in  much 
larger  doses,  and  with  less  dan- 
ger :  nay,  the  most  nutritive  and 
strengthening  liquids  may,  in  this 
manner,  be  administered  to  per- 
sons unable  to  swallow,  so  that 
their  lives  may  be  supported  for 
many  months,  and  even  years,  by 
means  of  clysters  alone.  In  short, 
it  may  without  hesitation  be  affirm- 
ed, that  injections  are  more  con- 
formable to  the  intricate  functions 
of  the  animal  body,  and  doubtless 
safer,  than  the  introduction  of  me- 
dicines by  the  stomach. 

Although  clvsters  should  never 
be  administered  too  hot,  or  too 
cold,  yet  there  are  certain  com- 
plaints accompanied  with  such  de- 
bility of  the  larger  intestines,  and 
the  abdominal  muscles,  as  renders 
the  application  of  cool  liquids  some- 
times necessary  :  such  cases,  how- 
ever, must  be  determined  by  the 
experienced  practitioner.  In  ge- 
neral, therefore,  these  remedies 
are  given  in  a  tepid  or  lukewarm" 
state,  that  is,  from  the  80th  to  the 
p6th  degree  of  Fa  h  r  e  nh  e  it's  scale. 
The  quantity  used  for  adults,  is 
from  half  a  pint  to  one  pint ;  and 
for  children,  according  to  their  age, 
from  two  or  three  spoonfuls  to  half 
a  pint. 

Anodyne  Clyster. — Take  of  ei- 
ther linseed-tea,  or  new  milk, 
from  half  a  pint  to  three  quarters 
of  a  pint,  and  add  from  40  to  do 
drops  of  laudanum. 

Laxative  Clyster. — Milk  and 
water,  six  ounces  each  ;  sweet  oil, 
or  fresh  butter,  two  ounces  ;  and  if 
a  stronger  dose  be  required,  add 
one  ounce  of  Glauber's  salt,  of 
two  table  spoonfuls  of  common 
salt.  In  inflammatory  or  putrid 
disorders,  however,  it  will  be  more 
proper 
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proper  to  inject  .1  clyster  com] 

of  two-thirds  of  thin  gruel,  and 

onr-ilurd  of  Btrong  \  inegar, 

Poi  the  various  forms  and  ingre- 
dients ut  clysters,  to  answer  dif- 
ferent purposes,  we  refer  to  the 
les,  Colic,  Costivekbss,Dy- 

.   ;  !    K  V,    l''[.  \  !  TUNC   V,     1  I  YSTK- 

aics,  I'kink,  "Wokms,  8rc. 

C't  >ACH KS.are  covered  \ ehicles 
for  travelling,  suspended  on  springs, 

and  moved  by  wheels.  Although 
these  articles  <»t"  convenience  and 
luxury  were  not  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Romans,  yet  the  first  coach 
appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, who  imported  it  from  Ger- 
many, about  the  year  15SO. 

By  the  38  Geo.  III.  c.  41,  all 
former  duties  on  coaches,  &c.  are 
repealed,  and  the  following  charged 
in  lieu  of  them — namely,  for  every 
coach,  berlin,  landau,  chariot,  ca- 
lash, with  four  wheels ;  chaise- 
marine,  chaise  with  four  wheels, 
or  by  whatsoever  name  such  car- 
riages may  be  calied,  kept  by  any 
person  for  his  own  use,  or  to  be 
lett  out  for  hire  (had  ney-coaches 
excepted),  shall  be  paid  the  yearly 
sum  of  pi.  l'is.  :  and  for  every  such 
carriage,  Sec.  with  four  wheels,  lett 
to  hire  for  the  purpose,  of  travelling 
post,  bv  any  licensed  post-m:;ster 
or  inn-keeper,  whose  name  and 
place  of  abode  shall  be  painted 
thereon,  the  sum  of  81.  8s. :  and 
for  every  carriage  with  less  than 
four  wheels,  kept  by  any  person 
for  his  own  use,  or  to  be  lett  out 
to  hire,  the  sum  of  41.  4s.- f-Note. 
Carriages  with  four  wheels,  lett  to 
hire,  to  travel  post  for  a  day,  or 
less  period  of  time,  or  by  the  mile, 
or  from  stage  to  stage,  are  to  be 
charged  only  8l.  8s.  per  carriage. 

Hackney-Coaches,  are  those 
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ed  to  hire  in  the  Btr<  eta  ol 
London,  as  well  as  other  large  ci- 
ties, and  paid  at  certain  rates,  which 
are  fixed  by  legal  authority.  The 
number  of  hackney-coaches  allow-' 
e.d  in  London  and  Westminster,  is 

1000;  which  are  license'!  by  Com- 
missioners ;  and  their  proprietors 
pay  a  weekly  duty  of  ten  shillings. 
Numbers,  painted  on  tin  plates, 
are  affixed  to  each  coach-door ; 
and  their  fares,  or  rates,  are  settled 
by  parliament :  these  have  been 
considerably  raised  by  a  late  act 
(39  and  40  Gko.  III.  c.  47), 
which  vests  a  discretionary  power 
in  the  Commissioners  for  licensing 
hackney-coaches,  and  of  raising 
their  fares,  when  the  price  of  oats 
shall  exceed  a  certain  sum  per 
quarter. 

For  every  hackney-coach  hired, 
or  kept  in  waiting,  between  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  twelve 
at  night,  for  any  time  not  exceed- 
ing forty  minutes,  one  shilling;  and 
for  every  further  period  of  time, 
not  exceeding  twenty  minutes, 
computed  from  the  expiration  of 
the  first  forty  minutes,  sixpence. 

For  every  hackney-coach  hired 
in  any  part  of  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  or  the  Borough 
of  South  walk,  or  any  place  ad- 
joining thereto,  where  and  from 
whence  there  is  a  regular  continu- 
ation of  carriage-way  pavement,  or 
at  any  standing  for  hackney-coaches 
beyond  such  regular  continuation, 
and  taken  to,  and  discharged  at, 
such  a  time  as  will  prevent  its  re- 
turn before  sun-set  to  the  nearest 
carriage-way,  pavement,  or  stand- 
ing (estimating  the  driving  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  within  the  hour)j 
in  such  case,  sixpence  per  mile,  .or 
half  fare,  is  allowed  by  the  aft,  for 
such  ground  as  it  may  have  to  re- 
turn 
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turn  before  sun-set. — No  fraction, 
or  any  sum  less  than  sixpence,  to 
be  demanded  or  paid. 

For  every  hackney-coach  hired, 
or  kept  by  the  day  (not  exceeding 
twelve  hours),  and  before  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  and  not  running- 
more,  than  twenty  miles,  the  fare  is 
eighteen  shillings  for  each  day. 

Every  hackney-coach  hired,  or 
kept  in  waiting  for  any  time,  after 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  before 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for 
every  distance  not  exceeding  one 
mile,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  ;  for 
every  distance  not  exceeding  one 
mile  and  a  half,  tiro  shillings  ;  and 
so  on,  adding  sixpence  to  every  ad- 
ditional shilling. — Ground  or  time 
may  be  taken  by  the  coachman. 

Distances  not  exceeding  a  mile, 
are  one-shilling  fares;  not  exceed- 
ing one  mile  and  a  half,  are  eigk- 
teen-pennj/  fares ;  and  not  exceed- 
ing two  miles,  are  tiro-shilling 
fare-: ;  between  the  hours  of  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  twelve 
o'clock  at  night. — Every  coachman 
is  compellable  to  go  with  any  per- 
son desirous  of  hiring  him,  whe- 
ther his  coach  is,  or  is  not,  on  the 
stand,  if  he  cannot  prove  diat  he  is 
hired. 

When  the  average  price  of  oats 
shall  exceed  in  i  nty-j&ve  shillings 
per  quarter,  the  Commissioners 
may  cause  the  following  addition 
to  the  tares  ;  upon  every  fare  ui 
two  shilling--,  a.'i  additional  six- 
pence ;  updo  every  fare  of  Jour 
shilling*,  an  additional  *  shilling ; 
and  so  forth,  upon  every  increase 
of  two  shillings.  Btltj  when  die 
average  price  vi  oats  is  at,  or  under, 
one  gudmQ  per  quarter,  the,  follow 
ing  d<(!!!r.ti(ins  must  be  made  :  sid- 
pgitce  frorn  ail  fares  between  tiro 
shilling,   uad    in-<-   sbil&ms  ,    ;<■  ■ 
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tweeri  five  shillings  and  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  one  shilling; 
between  seven  shillings  and  sii~ 
pence  and  ten  shillings,  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence  ;  and  from  ten 
shillings,  upwards,  two  shillings. 

The  penalties  under  the  act  for 
regulating  hackney-coaches, are  re- 
coverable at  the  Hackney-coach 
Office,  Somerset  -  place,  Strand, 
where  the  Commissioners  adminis- 
ter the  most  impartial  justice  be- 
tween the  hirer  and  the  hired. 

Stage-Coaches,  are  those  ap- 
pointed for  the  conveyance  of  tra- 
vellers and  property,  from  one  city 
or  town  to  another.  The  proprie- 
tors of  these  coaches  are  not  liable 
to  acfions  for  the  recovery  of  pro- 
perty lost  by  the  coachman,  if  he 
take  the  carriage  on  his  own  ac- 
count ;  unless  such  goods  or  parcels 
be  properly  entered  into  a  book, 
and  an  adequate  price  be  paid  for 
them,  if  exceeding  5l.  in  value. 

Mail-Coaches,  are  post-car- 
riages of  a  peculiar  construction, 
being  lighter,  more  elegant,  and 
not  so  liable  to  be  overturned  as 
the  common  stage-coaches.  For  a 
certain  consideration,  they  carry 
His  Majesty's  mails ;  are  protected 
by  a  guard  ;  and  subject,  to  the  re- 
gulations of  the  post-office.  The 
time  of  their  arrival  and  departure 
is  fixed  ;  they  are  restricted  to  four 
inside  passengers  ;  generally  travel 
steven  miles  in  an  hour  ;  and  have 
been  found  very  serviceable  to  the 
commerce  and  correspondence  of 
this  country. 

COAL,  in  mineralogy,  a  solid, 
inflammable,  and  bituminous  sub- 
stance, commonly  used  for  fuel  : 
it  consists  of  various  species;  the 
principal  of  which  are/. 

1  .  The  Lithantrax,  or  Pit-coal  ; 
•a-  black,  solid,  compact,,  but  brittle 

mass. 
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faaass,  and  moderate!}  hard,  which 
liditj .  when  heated. 
Its  component  pins,  according  to 
are  petrol,  or  asph  tl- 
tum,  mixed  with  a  small  portion 
S     -  Irth,     and     [rc- 
i      otlj   blended   with  pyrite 
fire-stone.     A  red  tincture  is  ex- 
ted  from  this  species  of  coal, 
by  means  of  spirit  of  wine. 

,  which,  f  i 
With  a  moderate  quantity  of  petrol, 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  argilla- 
ceous earth,  and  vitriolic  acid,  than 
die  pit-coal,  to  which  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance.  Its  texture 
lit  as  that  of  the  for- 
mer species  ;  and  it  burns  with  a 
flame,  without  being  consumed, 
leaving  a  slate  nearly  of  the  same 
fiise  as  the  original  yolume  of  the 
coal. 

3.  Slate-coal,  which  contains  so 
large  a  quantity  of  argillaceous 
earth,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of 
common  slate.  It,  neyertheless, 
burns  by  itself,  with  a  flame,  and 
is  found  principally  in  the  quarries 
near  Purbeck  ;  and  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  the  poorer  class  of  in- 
habitants in  that  neighbourhood 
are  wholly  supplied  with  it,  for 
their  common  fuel. 

4.  The  Ampfiites,  or  Canal- 
coal,  is  of  a  dull  black  colour,  and 
easily  breaks  in  every  direction.  It 
burns  with  a  bright  flame,  but  fre- 
quently flies  to  pieces  in  the  fire  : 
it  may,  howeyer,  be  divested  of 
this  property,  by  being  immersed 
in  water  for  several  hours,  previ- 
ously to  its  being  used.  As  diis 
coal  is  of  an  uniform,  hard  texture, 
it  is  readily  turned  on  a  lath,  and 
takes  a  good  polish.  Hence,  it  is 
used  for  making  various  toys, 
which  greatly  resemble  those  ma- 
tiufaetured  from  the  finest  jet. 

5.  Kilkenny-coal  is  the  lightest 
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of  the  various  spi  i  u  a  oi  this  ■ 
Although   containing  the    largest 
proportion  of  asphaltum,  ii  (  mil  • 
I     ■     noke  and  flame,  produces  a 
more  into  i  e  oi  heat,  and 

is  more  slowly  consumed  than  the 
canal-coal.  This  valuable  coal  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, in  Ireland. 

These  are  the  principal  varieties 
of  coal  most  commonly  known  ; 
but  they  are  not  uniformly  of  the 
same  kind  or  nature,  in  the  differ- 
ent places  where  they  are  found. 
On  the  contrary,  the  various  pro- 
portions and  qualities  of  their  in- 
gredients, produce  a  great  number 
of  other  varieties,  which  are  calcu- 
lated for  different  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  contents.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  various  kinds  of  coal  are 
often  found  intermixed  in  one  stra- 
tum, and  some  of  the  finer  sorts 
frequently  run  like  veins  among 
the  coarser  species. 

Coals  are  applied  to  various  pur- 
pose.?, and  are  eminently  useful  in 
the  smelting  of  ores,  especially 
when  burnt  into  coke  (to  which  we 
refer) ;  but,  by  these  processes, 
considerable  quantities  of  tar  and 
pitch  have  hitherto  been,  inatten- 
tively, wasted.  To  obviate  these 
losses,  the  ingenious  Lord  Dusr- 
donald  erected  ovens  of  a  pecu- 
liar construction,  for  burning  pit- 
coal  into  coke,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  for  collecting,  in  separate 
vessels,  the  volatile  alkali,  pitch, 
oil,  and  tar,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  dissipated.  For  this  in- 
vention he  obtained  a  patent,  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1781,  for  14 
years  ;  which  term  was  afterwards, 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  extended 
to  20  years,  to  commence  from  the 
1st  day  of  June,  1/S5.  His  oVens 
are  so  contrived,  as  to  admit  the 
C  external 
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external  air  to  pass  through  the 

vessels,  or  buildings  containing  the 
coal,  from  which  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  substances  are  to  be  ex- 
traded.  After  being  kindled,  the 
coals  are  decomposed  by  a  slow, 
but  imperfecf  combustion,  without 
dissipating  the  ingredients.  The 
residuum  in  the  oven,  forms  ex- 
cellent cinders,  or  coke  ;  while  the 
volatile  particles  are  condensed  in 
reservoirs,  placed  at  proper  dis- 
tances. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of 
notice,  that  not  less  than  /O  kinds 
of  coal  are  brought  to  the  London 
market ;  the  value  and  prices  of 
which  differ,  in  general,  from  Is. 
to  ]Os.  and  sometimes  even  15s. 
in  the  chaldron,  according  to  their 
qualities.  About  45  of  these  va- 
rious sorts  are  imported  from  New- 
castle, and  the  remainder  from 
Sunderland  ;  the  whole  of  which 
mav  be  divided  into  four  classes  : 

The  first  class  contains  only  sis 
kinds  of  coal ;  called  Wall's-end, 
Eigg's-main,  Walker's,  Heaton- 
main,  Willi ngton,  and  Hebburn- 
xuain.  The  prices  of  these  sorts 
vary,  according  to  their  abundance 
in  the  market,  from  Is.  to  3s.  per 
chaldron  ;  but  they  are  generally 
upon  a  par,  except  the  Wall's-end, 
which  is  mostly  6d.  or  Is.  dearer 
than  the  others. 

The  second  class  includes  three 
sorts ;  all  of  which  rim  large.  They 
light  and  burn  like  ,a  candle,  and 
produce  white  ashes.  These  are 
usually  mixed  either  with  some  of 
the  first  class,  or  with  any  of  the 
strong  sorts  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  classes  ;  because  they 
run  large,  and  make  them  burn  in 
a  more  lively  manner.  These  three 
aorta  are,  Hartley,  Coupen-main, 
and  Blythe  ;  and  their  price  is  ge- 
nerally from  2s.  to  4s.,,  more  or 
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less,  below  that  of  Wall's-end,  ac- 
cording to  their  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance in  the  market.  Next  to  these 
are  twelve  sorts,  which  possess 
nearly  the  same  qualities  as  the 
best  coals,  but  are  in  general  small- 
er, and  seldom  vary  more  than  2s. 
in  the  chaldron,  though  they  are 
usually  from  3s.  to  4s.  in  price  un- 
der the  Wall's-end. 

The  third  class  consists  nearly  of 
the  same  number  as  the  second, 
and  is  likewise  divided  into  two 
sorts  :  the  first  of  which  burns 
quickly,  and  produces  white  ashes ; 
the  other  is  very  strong  and  good, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  very  small, 
and  is  used  by  smiths  and  manu- 
facturers. The  prices  of  this  class 
of  coals  are  generally  from  4s.  to 
6s.  per  chaldron,  more  or  less,  un- 
der that  of  the  Wall's-end,  accord- 
ing to  their  abundance  or  scarcity. 

Lastly,  the  fourth  class  contains 
all  the  remaining  kinds  of  coal : 
they  differ  also  in  quality  ;  some 
burn  light,  produce  white  ashes, 
are  slaty,  and  very  indifferent ; 
others  are  small  and  strong,  but 
not  good  enough  for  smiths.  The 
price  of  these  varies  greatly,  espe- 
cially of  the  lighter  kind.  It  is,  in 
general,  from  8s.  to  10s.  and  even 
15s.  lower  than  the  Wall's-end. 
These  different  classes,  and  parti- 
cularly some  of  the  inferior  sorts, 
are  frequently  mixed  together,  and 
thus  afford  an  opportunity  of  chang- 
ing the  prices  of  coals  ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  always  to  the  loss  of  the 
consumer,  who  loses  10s.  or  more 
in  the  quality,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
4s.  or  6s.  in  ihe  price. 

The  following  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  great  variation  to  be 
found  in  the  quality  of  coal  :  in 
weighing  different  kinds  of  that 
fossil,  there  was  the  surprizing  dif- 
ference of  30lbs.  in  the  weight  of 

two 
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a,  which    were    equally 
Hied. 

All  the  cools  brought    to  the 
Loudon  market  are  publicly  sold, 

only  by  tlir  whole,  halt',  or  quart(  r 
ship.  Those  \\o  have  neither 
craft  nor  wharf's  to  unload,  at  the 
rate  of  40  chaldrons  per  day,  pur- 
chase from  some  of  i  he  greatest 
coal-merchants:  this  is  called  had- 
ing o/i  account;  and  the  former  pay 
Is.  per  chaldron  for  commission. 

Tool-measure  is  one-fourth  of  a 
chaldron  extra,  on  any  live  chal- 
drons :  and  a  room  of  coals  of  5$ 
chaldrons,  contains  about  68  - 
of  three  bushels  each,  or  somewhat 
lessj  but  tins  quantity  may  be  di- 
vided into  from  /O  to  90  sacks,  if 
ire  rilled  up,  and  not  measured 
by  the  bushel,  under  the  inspection 
of  a  sworn  meter.  The  pool  mea- 
sure, therefore,  being  larger  than 
the  bushel  measure,  the  profit  of  a 
coal-merchant  may  be  estimated, 
upon  an  average,  at  five  sacks 
upon  five  chaldrons,  that  is,  at 
about  8  per  cent. 

Coals  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  domestic  convenience, 
especially  during  the  severity  of 
winter.  Kence,  in  that  season, 
they  frequently  become  extremely 
scarce,  and  are  sold  at  an  extrava- 
gant price.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
in  some  measure,  a  preparation  of 
clay  and  coal-dust  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  ;  of  which  we 
shall  communicate  the  following 
particulars  : 

Coal-Balls  :  Take  two- thirds 
of  soft,  mellow  clay  (for  instance, 
a  ton),  which  is  free  from  stones, 
and  work  into  it  three  or  four 
bushels  of  small  sea-coal  previous- 
ly sifted ;  form  this  composition 
into  balls,  or  cakes,  about  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  let 
them  be  thoroughly  dried.    When 
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the  fire  burns  clear,  place  four  or 

five  of  these  nails  in  the  front  of" 

rate,  where  they  will  soon  be- 

red,  and  yield  a  clear  and 
strong  heat,  till  they  are  totally 
consumed.  The  expence  of  a  ton 
of  this  composition  is  but  trifling, 
when  compared  with  that  of  a  chal- 
dron of  coals,  as  it  may  be  prepared 
at  one-fourth  of  the  cost,  and  will 
be  of  greater  service  than  a  chal- 
dron and  a  half  of  the  latter. 

A  similar  kind  of  fuel  is  prepared 
in  the  Bishopric  of  Liege,  and  is  a 
source  of  considerable  emolument 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  sell  great 
quantities  of  it  annually.  A  cor- 
respondent in  the  second  volume  of 
the  "  Museum  Rusticum,  &c." 
mentions  this  preparation,  and  adds, 
that  he  has  seen  several  fires  of  it 
burning  in  the  house  at  that  time 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Society,  in 
Crane-court,  Fleet- street.  We 
therefore  seriously  recommend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  those, 
who,  together  with  the  ability,  pos- 
sess the  means  of  alleviating  the 
wants  of  others. 

A  patent  was  granted,  in  the 
year  1S00,  to  Mr.  Frederic,  of 
Wellbeck- street,  for  his  invention 
of  a  fuel,  which  burns  longer  than 
the  common  coal.  As  the  patentee 
has  published  part  of  the  process, 
in  a  separate  treatise,  we  shall  ex- 
tract from  it  the  following  particu- 
lars :  The  principal  ingredient  is 
cla)r,  or  where  that  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, cow-dung,  road  or  street 
mud,  saw-dust,  turf,  horse-dung, 
straw,  and  especially  tanners'  waste; 
to  which  may  be  added,  broken 
glass  pulverized,  or  pitch,  tar,  oil- 
cakes, or  any  other  combustible 
matter,  that  is  not  too  expensive. 
These  are  to  be  mixed  with  coal- 
dust,  in  circular  pits,  five  or  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  paved  at  the 
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bottom  with  bricks.  In  one  of 
these  pits,  some  clay  should  be  pre- 
viously softened  with  water,  and 
well  worked  with  an  iron  rake  ; 
after  which  operation,  any  other  of 
the  ingredients  may  be  added  in  the 
following  manner  :  Two  men  pro- 
vided with  a  pail  should  first  fill 
one  of  the  pits  a  foot  deep  with 
clay,  and  throw  in  the  small  coal, 
together  with  the  other  ingredients, 
•according  to  the  quantity  and  pro- 
portion required.  The  whole  should 
then  be  stirred  repeatedly  with  a 
large  rake,  and  the  pit  progres- 
sively be  filled  up,  till  the  clay  be- 
comes so  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  other  substances,  and  ac- 
quires such  a  degree  of  consistence, 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  stirred. 
More  clay  should  be  added  ;  and 
the  same  operation  repeated  till  the 
pit  is  full ;  when  the  mixture  should 
remain  in  it,  till  the  water  is  in  a 
great  measure  evaporated,  and  the 
composition  becomes  fit  for  use  ; 
during  which  time  another  pit  may 
be  filled  in  a  similar  manner. 

When  the  mixture  has  acquired 
a  sufficient  degree  of  consistence, 
and  is  ready  to  be  formed  into 
cakes,  a  mould  made  of  deal,  about 
four  cubic  inches  square,  should  be 
prepared,  and  previously  wetted,  to 
prevent  the  mass  from  adhering  to 
it  5  but,  before  this  composition  be 
put  into  the  mould,  Mr.  Frede- 
ric recommends  saw-dust  to  be 
spread  over  it,  by  means  of  which 
the  cakes  will  dry  more  quickly, 
and  burn  much  better.  The  last 
operation  is  that  of  drying,  which 
should  be  effected  in  a  shed,  about 
.seven  feet  high,  and  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  cakes  may  also 
be  dried  on  the  ground,  in  the  open 
air,  but  as  they  are  liable  to  be' 
wetted  by  rain,  the  labour  already 
bestowed  upon  them  would  be  use- 
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less.  A  shed,  therefore,  if  it  can 
be  procured,  is  most  eligible,  and 
should  be  divided  into  upright  rovva 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  about  three 
inches  thick,  and  three  feet  distant; 
being  intersected  every  six  inches 
by  a  cross  bar  twelve  inches  in 
length,  for  receiving,  on  both  sides, 
laths  of  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick  ;  and  which  should  be 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  apart. 
On  these  laths,  the  cakes  are  to  be 
laid  for  drying,  which,  during  the 
summer,  will  take  place  in  less 
than  a  week. 

This  invention,  we  conceive,  is 
of  considerable  utility,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  patentee,  who 
has  voluntarily  consented  to  relin- 
quish his  privilege,  and  offered  to 
explain  his  process  to  any  public 
establishment,  or  charity,  that  may 
be  inclined  to  prepare  these  cakes, 
upon  a  large  scale,  so  as  to  sell 
them  at  a  reduced  price,  and  thus 
furnish  the  poor  with  that  most 
necessary  article  of  domestic  com- 
fort, fuel. 

Use  of  Coals  as  manure. — Tiie 
first  experiments  for  ascertaining 
the  effe£t  of  pounded  coals,  or  their 
ashes,  on  the  fertility  of  meadows 
and  corn-fields,  we  believe,  were 
made  in  Germany,  by  Counsellor 
Stumpf,  about  the  year  1/91.  On 
account  of  the  vitriolic  acid  contain- 
ed in  coals,  they  are,  for  this  pur- 
pose,  superior  to  gypsum,  espe- 
cially on  cold,  calcareous  soils.  Ac- 
cording to  his  directions,  the  coal- 
dust,  or  powder,  ought  to  be  scat- 
tered on  the  fields,  late  in  autumn, 
about  die  thickness  of  the  back  of 
an  ordinary  knife,  so  that  he  em- 
ployed about  four  cwt.  of  coal  to 
manure  a  German  acre  of  ISO 
square  roods,  Rhenish  measure. 
Bat,  as  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  those  coals,  the  residue  of 
which, 
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vhich,  after  burning,  consists  of 
calcareous  earth,  or  stone,  and 
others,  which  leave  an  aluminous 
slate;  he  advises  the  agriculturist 
to  make  use  of  the  former  kind  for 
every  species  of  clover  and  grass*  t, 

.is  well  as  for  wheat,    r\e,    barley, 

or  similar  grain  ;  and  to  avail 

himself  of  the  latter  in  the  culture 
of  spelt,  buck-wheat,  as  likewise 
of  clover,  and  the  different  species 
of  grain,  but  particularly  of  all  the 
leguminous  fruit,  such  as  peas, 
beans,  &c. 

Coal-mine,  a  coal-work,  or 
place  from  which  coals  are  dug  and 
raised.  The  maliciously  setting 
coal-mines  on  fire,  is  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy,  by  stat.  10 
Geo.  II.  c.  32,  sect.  6. 

Small-coal,  is  a  kind  of  char- 
coal, prepared  from  the  spray, 
and  brushwood,  stripped  off  the 
branches  of  coppice-wood,  which 
are  sometimes  tied  up  in  bundles 
for  that  purpose,  and  sometimes 
charred,  without  being  tied  ;  which 
operation  is  called  coming  it  toge- 
ther. 

COBALT,  a  semi-metal  of  a 
whitish-grey  colour,  and  nearly  re- 
sembling fine  hardened  steel :  it  is 
as  difficult  to  be  fused  as  copper, 
or  even  gold  ;  and  cannot  be  easily 
calcined.  If  the  calx,  resulting 
from  that  process,  be  melted  with 
borax,  pot-ash,  or  siliceous  sand, 
it  affords  the  blue  glass,  denomi- 
nated by  artists,  smalt,  which  is 
principally  employed  in  painting 
enamel,  and  in  tinging  other  glass, 
being  of  ail  colours  the  most  fix- 
ed in  the  fire.  This  semi-metal 
abounds  in  England,  chiefly  in  the 
Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetshire,  and 
also  in  Cornwall,  where  it  has 
lately  been  dug  up  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  turned  to  considerable 
emolument, 
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COCCULUS  Indkus,  or  Indian 
Bbbrt,  is  the  poisonous  fruit  of  the 
Menispermum,  L.  or  Moon-seed, 
an  exotic  genus  of  plants,  growing 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
whence  it  is  imported.  It  possesses 
an  intoxicating  property,  and  is  on 
that  account  too  frequently  mixed 
with  malt  liquors,  though  such  ne- 
farious practice  is  expressly  prohi- 
bited by  act  of  parliament.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant  arc  made  into  a 
paste  in  the  Levant,  where  it  is 
employed  as  a  specific  for  cutane- 
ous eruptions. 

COCCUS,  a  genus  of  insects, 
comprising  twenty-two  species, 
which  are  principally  denominated 
from  the  plants  they  frequent.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  : 

1.  The  Coccus  hesperidum,  or 
green-house  bug,  which  chiefly 
infests  orange,  and  other  plants  in 
green-houses.  When  young,  it  runs 
upon  the  trees,  but  afterwards 
settles  on  some  leaf,  where  it  de- 
posits a  great  number  of  eggs,  and 
dies. 

2.  The  Coccus  malorum,  or  ap- 
ple-tree Coccus,  which,  as  soon  as 
it  fixes  on  a  tree,  communicates  a 
corrosive  ichor,  that  affects  the 
bark,  even  after  the  insect  is  re- 
moved, in  a  manner  similar  to  a 
gangrene ;  so  that  it  becomes 
blotched,  and  full  of  deep  holes, 
in  consequence  of  which,  it  decays 
and  dies.  This  insect  preferably 
attacks  the  tender  buds  of  young 
trees,  and  may  be  easily  removed 
by  means  of  a  hard  painter's  brush, 
without  injury  to  the  plant,  if  it 
has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  bury 
itself  in  the  bark.  It  also  settles  in 
such  cavities  as  are  frequently  pro- 
duced in  the  stems  of  trees,  by  in- 
cautiously tearing  off  the  branches, 
or  by  any  other  wound.  Being  thus 
protected. from  the  rain,  these  ver- 
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min  can  only  be  eradicated,  by 
scooping  them  out,  cutting  off 
every  irregular  prominence,  scrap- 
ing off  all  loose  scales  from  the 
bark,  and  then  covering  it  with 
Mr. Forsyth's  composition,  which 
will  not  only  defend  it  against  their 
devastations,  but,  by  bringing  on 
a  smooth,  clean  bark,  will  admit  of 
its  being  washed  and  cleaned  after- 
wards, without  difficulty.  This 
process  will  preserve  the  tree,  both 
from  the  depredations  of  these  in- 
sects, and  from  those  of  many 
others,  which  shelter  themselves  in 
the  inequalities  of  a  rough  bark, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  give  it 
additional  health  and  vigour.  See 
voi.  i.  p.  S8. 

3.  The  Peach  Coccus,  which  Dr. 
Anderson  calls  gall-nut,  setdes 
only  on  the  twigs  of  peach-trees, 
where  it  deposits  innumerable  eggs. 
T  :ese  may  be  eradicated  by  care- 
fully brushing  the  twigs,  in  the 
spring,  with  a  hard  brush,  in  the 
direction  of  the  buds  ;  by  which 
simple  means  many  of  them  may 
be  detached,  and  their  numbers 
greatly  reduced.  Where  the  in- 
serts are  very  close  together  at  the 
points  of  the  twigs,  the  latter  may 
be  cut  off,  and  carried  out  of  the 
garden;  for,if  thrown  on  the  ground, 
"  the  former  will  re-ascend.  But,  if 
they  are  exceedingly  numerous,  all 
the  young  trees  may  even  be  lopped, 
especially  if  Mr.  Forsyth's  plaster 
be  applied  to  the  wounds^  Although, 
by  this  operation,  the  fruit  will  be 
lost  for  that  season,  yet  the  tree 
will  acquire  considerable  strength, 
and  be  in  the  finest  order  next 
year.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
precautions,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  the  tree,  with  the  utmost 
attention,  towards  the  end  of  April, 
or  beginning  of  May  :  for,  at  that 
6eason,  the  female  vermin  attain 
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their  full  growth,  so  as  to  be  easily 
perceptible;  when  each  of  them 
should  be  carefully  detached  from 
the  branch  to  which  it  adheres,  by 
means  of  a  blunt  knife  with  a  very 
thin  blade;  then  deposited  in  a  ves- 
sel, and  removed  from  the  garden. 
Naturalists  have  computed,  that 
the  generation  of  3000  insects  will 
be  prevented  by  the  destruction  of 
each  female  gall-nut,  so  that  great 
progress  may  be  made  in  a  very 
short  time.  Thus,  if  that  necessary 
operation  be  performed  with  care, 
very  few  will  escape;  and  if  the 
eggs  also  be  properly  extirpated, 
all  future  trouble  respecting  this 
insect  will  be  effectually  obviated. 

4.  The  Coccus  Piialaridis.  which 
is  found  on  the  phalaris  or  canary-, 
grass,  and  is  originally  a  native  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  but  has  become 
naturalized. 

5.  The  Coccus  Cacii,  or  cochi- 
neal insect,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  America. — > 
See  Cochineal. 

6.  The  Coccus  Ilicls,  or  kermes, 
which  inhabits  a  species  of  oak,  call- 
ed quercus  coccij'cnt,  and  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.— It  is  used  in  dyeing  a  deep 
red  colour. 

7-  The  Coccus  Lacca,  or  gum- 
lac  animal,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies. — See  Gum-lac. 

8.  The  Coccus  Polonicus,  or 
scarlet  grain  of  Poland,  is  found 
there  in  great  abundance  on  the 
roots  of  the  polygonum  cocc'ij'erum. 
It  is  also  called  the  cochineal  of  the 
north  ;  as,  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  American  insect,  it  thrives  only 
in  cold  climates.  It  is  collected 
for  the  use  of  dyers ;  though  it 
yields  not  only  smaller  crops,  and 
is  gathered  with  more  difficulty,, 
but  die  drug  also  is  much  inferior 
to  the  true  cochineal, 
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r,  as  i    i^     fferently 
or   nopalleca,    the 
Iiul.  mi  fig-tree  ;  and  is  found  most 
abundantly    in    the   provinces    of 
Oaxaca,  Tlascala,  and  Chiapa,  in 
b    America.     It    1-.   nourished 
by  the  juice  of  r!ie  p  ...nt  on 
which   it    breed.-*,    and  which   be- 
comes converted  into  its  substance, 
yielding   a    most  beautiful  scarlet 
and  cn..iso;i  colour. 

The  cochineal  insects  are  usual- 
ly gathered  in  the  beginning  of 
ist,  when  tiny  are  killed, 
either  by  being  immersed  in  hot 
water,  or  put  into  an  oven  mo- 
derately heated  for  that  purpose  ; 
or,  more  advantageously,  by  being 
exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun. — The  last  mentioned  me- 
thod is  reputed  to  be  of  superior 
erhc.icy  for  preserving  the  colour- 
ing property ;  and  the  cocnineal 
thus  treated,  is  of  a  shining  silver 
grey.  More  than  one  million  of 
pounds  of  this  drug  are  annually 
imported  into  Europe  ;  and  it  pays 
at  present,  in  this  country,  only  a 
convoy  duty  of  lOd.  per  pound  : 
the  best  sort  was  lately  sold  at 
from  15s.  to  one  guinea  die  lb.- — 
It  is  remarkable,  that  these  worms 
may  be  kept  in  a  dry  state  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  with- 
out being  in  the  least  affected  by 
the  tooth  of  time. 

COCK,  or  Gallus,  L.  a  species 
of  the  phasianus,  too  well  known 
to  require  any  description.  The 
cock  was  first  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope from  Persia,  and  is  eminently 
distinguished  for  his  courage,  espe- 
cially when  opposed  to  one  of  his 
own  species,     Advantage  has  been 
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taken  of  this  peculiarity;  and,  to 

thedifi  .unkind,  the  brutal 

practice  oi  coi '.  oas  ben 

reduc  d  to  a  regular  sysb  m.     In 

si, me  parts  of  Asia,  cock-lighting 
furnishes  amusement  to  kings  and 

princes  ;  and,  though  it  is  evidently 
on  the  decline  in  this  country,  yet 
it  imperiously  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  an  enlightened  legislature,  to 
eradicate  totally  this  inhuman  cus- 
tom. 

Cock-chafer.  See  Chafer. 
Cockle.  See  Coks-cockle. 
COCKLE,  or  Cordiuw,  L.  a 
genus  of  small  shell-fish,  consisting 
of  twenty-one  species.  They  are 
commonly  found  on  sandy  coasts, 
and  furnish  a  wholesome  and  agree- 
able food.  When  consumed  in  a 
raw  state,  cockles  are  supposed  to 
produce  poisonous  effects :  and, 
though  we  have  no  positive  proofs 
in  confirmation  of  this  conjecture, 
it  will  be  more  prudent  to  boil  and 
eat  them  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
pepper  and  vinegar,  or  at  least  the 
latter,  whicl  at  the  same  time  pro- 
motes their  digestion . 

COCKROACH,  or  Blatta,  L. 
a  genus  of  insects,  resembling  the 
beetle,  and  consisting  often  species, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
the  orient alis,  or  eastern  cocKroach. 
These  inserts  are  frequently  found* 
in  America;  they  penetrate  chests, 
drawers,  &c.  and  do  considerable 
injury  to  clothes.  They  seldom  ap- 
pear till  night,  when  they  infest 
beds,  and  bite  very  severely,  leav- 
ing an  unpleasant  smell.  Their 
food  is  bread,  meat,  whether  raw 
or  dressed,  linen,  books,  silk- worms, 
and  their  cods,  kc. — According  to 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  Indians  mix 
the  ashes  of  die  cockroach  with 
sugar,  and  apply  them  to  ulcers, 
in  order  to  promote  their  suppura- 
tion. 
C  4  COCK's- 
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COCK'S -FOOT,  or  Cock's-foot 
Grass,  or  DaSiylis,  L.  a  genus  of 
plants  comprising  seven  species  ; 
of  which  two  are  indigenous  : — 
1 .  The  Stri&a,  or  Smooth  Cock's- 
foot  Grass,  which  grows  in  marshes, 
and  on  the  sea-coast.  It  is  prin- 
cipally found  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  England,  is  pe- 
rennial, and  flowers  in  the  month 
of  August.  2.  The  Glomerata,  or 
Rough  Cock's-foot  Grass,  which 
thrives  in  pastures  and  in  shady 
places,  under  the  drippings  of  trees. 
This  plant  is  also  perennial,  is  in 
flower  from  June  to  August,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  four  or  rive 
feet,  when  seeding.  It  is  some- 
what coarse,  but  very  luxuriant, 
especially  in  the  leaves,  which  are 
often  two  feet  long  :  they  are  eaten 
by  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  but 
particularly  by  cows,  which  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  them,  when  grow- 
ing on  a  rich  soil.  Dogs  and  cats 
instinctively  search  for  and  swallow 
this  herb,  when  they  incline  to  vo- 
mit, or  to  envelope  the  splinters  of 
bones  collected  in  their  stomach. 

Cocks-Head.  See  Common 
Saintfoin. 

COCOA,  or  Cocoa,  L.  a  native 
tree  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  of  the  greatest  use  to 
the  inhabitants.  It  frequently  grows 
to  the  height  of  60  or  76  fed  in 
the  trunk,  and  delights  in  a  moist 
sandy  soil,  especially  near  banks  of 
rivers  and  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is 
propagated  by  planting"  Its  ripe  and 
fresh  nuts,  that  generally  come  up 
in  the  course  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  From  these  delicious  nuts 
is  prepared  the  well-known  beve- 
rage called  Chocolate,  to  which 
we  refer. — Each  branch  produces 
from  ten  to  twenty  nuts,  which, 
v.Ik  :\  half  ripe,  contain  a  sweet 
milky  liquor,    well    calculated  to 
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quench  thirst,  and  of  great  sen'ice 
in  many  diseases  of  a  putrid  and 
inflammatory  tendency.  If  the 
nuts  are  allowed  to  become  ripe  on 
the  tree,  this  liquor  hardens  into  a 
kernel,  which  is  pardy  eaten  raw, 
and  partly  expressed  and  converted 
into  an  oil,  that  forms  an  import- 
ant branch  of  trade  in  the  Ind:es. 
Of  the  sap,  obtained  by  incision 
from  the  spatha,  or  flower-sheath, 
the  natives  prepare  wine,  vinegar, 
arrack,  and  sugar. 

The  leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree  are 
upwards  of  ten  feet  long,  and 
thirty  inches  broad.  It  presents  a 
constant  succession  of  blossoms  and 
frpit,  nearly  throughout  the  year  : 
its  trunk  serves  for  timber  and  ca- 
binet-ware ;  from  the  leaves  are 
manufactured,  baskets,  hats,  sail- 
cloth, mats,  parasols,  shingles  for 
covering  houses,  paper,  &c. 

COD,  the  Common,  or  Gadus 
Morhua,  L.  an  inhabitant  of  the 
ocean,  which  is  from  two  to  four 
feet  long,  and  weighs  from  12  to 
20lbs. :  it  is  found  only  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  the  world,  between 
the  latitudes  of  66  and  50  degrees. 
The  principal  fishery  for  cod,  is  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundlard,  where 
they  are  caught  in  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  employ  for  nearly 
1. 5 ,000  British  seamen,  and  to  at- 
ford  subsistence  to  a  still  more  nu- 
merous body  of  people  at  home, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  various 
manufactures,  which  so  extensive  a 
fishery  demands. 

The  food  of  the  cod  consists  of 
small  fish,  worms,  crabs,  &c. :  their 
digestion  is  so  vigorous,  as  to  dis- 
solve the  greatest  part  of  the  shells 
they  swallow.  Hence  they  are  ex- 
tremely voracious,  and  catch  at  any 
small  object  they  perceive  agitated 
by  the  water,  even  stones  and  peb- 
bles, which  are  frequently  found  in 

their 
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Utchs.    Of  the  salted  roe 
of  this  rfh,    not   lo.s   t!i:in   fifteen 

ship-loads  are  said  to  be  annually 
exported  (torn  Not  way  to  France  ; 
whose  fishermen  employ  thai 
stance  tor  the  taking  of  . 
in  the  Mediterranean.  From  the 
liver  of  cod,  a  very  good  train-oil 
is  obtained;  and  thetonguea,  when 
stilted,  are  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy, and  then  tore  often  import*  d 
from  Newfoundland.  Isinglass  is 
also  prepared  from  their  .ar-blad- 
derSj  bv  the  fishermen  of  Iceland  ; 
a  process  which  peculiarly  merits 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  Scotland,  where  these 
fish  are  caught  in  great  abundance. 
—See  Isinglass. 

Codded  Mouse -Ear.  See 
Common  Wall-Cress. 

Codlings  and  Cream.  See 
Willow-Herb,  the  Great  Hairy, 
or  Large-flowered. 

COFFEE -TREE,  or  Cofea,  L. 
a  shrub  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  high,  and  originally  a  native  of 
Arabia,  but  is  now  cultivated  in 
Persia,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  several  parts  of  America  :  it  is 
also  reared  in  the  botanic  gardens 
of  Europe.  Its  evergreen  foliage 
resembles  that  of  the.  laurel ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves  appear, 
twice  annually,  white  fragrant 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by 
a  fruit  resembling  cherries,  but  of 
an  unpleasant  sweetish  taste,  each 
containing  two  kernels,  or  berries. 
They  grow  in  clusters  ;  and,  when 
©f  a  deep  red  colour,  are  gathered, 
and  carried  to  a  mill,  in  order  to  be 
manufactured  into  coff'ee-leavs. 

There  are  three  principal  sorts 
of  this  drug  known  in  commerce  : 
1.  The  Arabian,  or  Mokha  coffee, 
imported  from  the  Levant ;  and 
which,  on  account  of  its  superior 
flavour,    is    the   most  esteemed ; 
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2.  The  East  Indian  ;  an.l,  :s.  The 
I  Indian  coffee  of  the  French, 
ish,  and  Dutch  settlements : 

.  J  the  latter  sorts,  that  of  Mar- 
tilUCQ  is  generally  preferred.     Be- 

the  importation  and  convoy- 
e  is  an  excise  laid  on  all 
the  coffee  consumed  in  this  coun- 
ofl  8.  id.  per.  pound,  if  import- 
ed  from    the    British    colonies    in 
America  ;  and  2s.  2  ',d.  if  the  pro- 
duce of  any  other  j ■!.  ■ 
Corfee  frequently  contracts  an 

asanl  flavoui ,  \  hen  stowed 
in  ships  with  rum,  pepper,  or  any 
oilier  article  possessing  a  peculiar 
smell ;  a  circumstance,  to  which 
the  inferiority  of  our  Jamaica  and 
East  Indian  corfee  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  attributed.  To  obvi- 
ate such  damage,  the  berries  ought 
to  be  well  dried  in  the  sun,  before 
they  are  shipped  in  separate  vessels, 
or  properly  secured,  if  they  are 
imported  together  with  other  mer- 
chandize. But,  when  they  have 
once  acquired  a  disagreeable  fla- 
vour, it  will  be  necessary  to  pour 
boiling  water  over  them,  and  after- 
wards to  dry  them  completely  in 
the  open  air,  previously  to  their 
being  roasted.  The  colour  of  a 
watery  infusion,  may  also  serve  as 
a  tolerable  test  for  ascertaining  the 
quality  or  corfee  ;  for  if  cold  water, 
after  standing  for  several  hours 
over  the  raw  berries,  acquire  a  deep 
citron  colour,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  corfee  has  not  been  da- 
maged, or  adulterated. 

Since  the  introduction  of  coffee 
into  Europe,  in  the  l6th  century, 
various  substitutes  have  been  de- 
vised for  this  drug ;  such  as  acorns 
(which  see),  beet,  succory-root, 
scorzonera,  &e.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  beet-root,  the 
beta  cicla  v.  albissima,  or  the  root 
of  scarcity,  has  been  preferably  re- 
commended, 
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commended  for  this  purpose;  and, 
after  having  previously  extracted 
the  saccharine  particles,  it  ought  to 
be  carefully  dried  and  roasted  over 
a  moderate  fire.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, doubtful  whether  the  expence 
and  labour  necessarily  attendant 
on  such  preparations,  may  be  ade- 
quate to  the  advantage  thus  ob- 
tained :  hence  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  most  effectual  method 
of  rendering  coffee  cheaper,  and 
preventing  its  importation,  at  least 
for  home  consumption,  would  be 
that  of  rearing  this  hardy  shrub  in 
our  own  climate.  To  encourage 
those  who  are  desirous  of  making 
this  patriotic  experiment,  we  shall 
communicate  the  following  parti- 
culars; on  the  authenticity  of  which 
the  reader  may  fully  depend  : — A 
nobleman  in  Germany  found,  in  a 
bag  of  raw  coffee,  twenty  green 
berries,  resembling  oblong  cher- 
ries, and  each  of  which  contained 
two  beans.  In  March  1788,  he 
planted  them  in  a  common  garden- 
bed,  two  inches  deep.  In  April 
it  snowed,  and  was  so  cold,  that 
the.  windows  were  covered  with 
ice,  for  two  days.  Notwithstanding 
this  unfavourable  prospect,  five  of 
the  berries  appeared  above  ground 
in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  all 
the.  others  previous  to  the  middle  of 
July.  They  grew  rapidly,  being 
in  a  shady  situation,  and  a  soil 
somewhat  sandy,  but  well  manured. 
In  September  of  the  same  year, 
they  had  attained  a  height  of  about 
six  inches,  and  dropped  their  small 
leaves  about  Michaelmas.  During 
the  winter,  he  covered  them  with  a 
little  hay,  and  afterwards  with 
snow ;  both  of  which  were  re- 
moved in  the  fine  weather  of  April. 
In  this  simp'e  manner,  they  were 
defended  against  the  severity  of 
German  winters ;   and  in  the  fifth 
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year,  four  of  the  little  trees  pro- 
duced together  seventy-six  berries. 
By  the  inattention  of  the  gardener, 
two  of  die  pi  ants  died  in  the  very 
hard  frosts  of  1798  ;  yet  the  re- 
maining eighteen  were  all  in  blos- 
som the  ensuing  spring,  and  yielded , 
in  autumn,  three  pounds  and  a  half 
of  coffee-berries  ;  the  flavour  of 
which  was  not  inferior  to  that  im- 
ported from  the  island  of  Marti- 
nico. 

With  respect  to  the  medicinal 
properties  of  coffee,  it  is  in  general 
excitant  and  stimulating,  though 
we  doubt  whether  it  relaxes 
animal  fibres,  as  has  by  some  au- 
thors been  s  .pposecl.  Its  more  or. 
less  wholesome  effect  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  climate,  as  well  as 
the  age,  constitution,  and  other  pe- 
cul'arities  of  the  individual.  Hence 
it  cannot  be  recommended  to  chil- 
dren, or  persons  of  a  hot,  choleric, 
nervous,  or  pthisical  habit ;  nor  will 
it  be  so  safe  and  useful  in  warm,  as 
in  cold  and  temperate  climates ;  but 
to  the  phlegmatic  and  sedentary,  a 
cup  of  coffee,  one  or  two  hours  after 
a  meal,  or,  which  is  still  better, 
one  hour  before  it,  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  promote  digestion,  and  pre- 
vent or  remove  a  propensity  to 
sleep.  In  cases  of  spasmodic  asth- 
ma, hypochondriasis,  scrophula, 
diarrhoea,  agui_s,  and  particularly 
against  narcotic  poisons,  such  as 
opium,  hemlock,  &c.  coffee  often 
produces  the  best  effects  :  nor  is 
there  a  domestic  remedy,  better 
adapted  to  relieve  periodical  head- 
achs  which  proceed  from  want  of 
tone,  or  from  debility  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

COFFIN,  a  chest  in  which  dead 
bodies  are  interred. 
•  In  ancient  times,  Ihe  burying  of 
deceased  persons  in  coffins,  was 
considered  as  a  mark  of  the  highest 
distinction. 
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But,  in  Britain,  the 
poon  -     I    fx    »]  !'    arc  thus 

ns  of 
ceased  cannot  afford  n  coffin* 
It  is  furnished  at  the  expence  of 
j!u'  pai  sh  According  to  Tiuvi:- 
ho  • '  rtr,  i!i-  E  istern  na- 
tions, v.  bether  'lurks  or  Christians, 
make  use  of  no  coffins. 

As  there  appears  to  prevail  a 
most  iniquitous  practice,  of  which 
■  mind  can  approve,  that 
of  robbing  graves  of  corpses,  for 
the  purpose  of  anatomical  dissec- 
tion, \vc  shall  present  our  nailers 
with  a  short  description  of  the  pa- 
tent granted  in  July,  17y,6,  to  .Mr. 
. .  i  k i.  Aug  hti  b,  oi  Cheapside, 
London,  for  his  improvement  in 
coffins,  to  prevent  die  stealing  of 
bodies  from  them,  after  interment: 
this  patei.i  has  since  been  assigned 
to  Messrs.  Jakvis  and  Son,  un- 
dertakers, &c.  Gharing-cross,  and 
Great  Marv-lc-bone-street. 

The  coffin  may  he  made  of  any 
kind  of  wood,  and  bound  with 
steel,  iron,  or  other  metal.  The 
sides  are  to  be  curved  w  ithout  saw- 
curfs  ;  and  on  the  top  edge  of  each 
side  are  to  be  three  or  more  boxes, 
of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  let  in 
on  die  inside  of  the  coffin,  to  re- 
ceive ti.e  springs  fixed  to  the  lid  ; 
one  box  to  contain  a  spring  on  the 
top  edge  of  the  head,  and  another 
on  the  foot,  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  screws  for  fastening  down  the 
lid,  pass  through  an  iron  or  metal 
plate,  with  a  socket,  to  receive  the 
head,  and  to  pfeV  ent  its  being  drawn 
out  by  any  kind  of  instrument. 
These  screws  are  to  be  placed  be- 
tween each  of  the  springs,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  latter, 
and  the  size  of  the  coffin.  The  lid 
is  also  to  be  bound  with  steel, 
iron,  or  any  other  kind  of  metal, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  cut  or 
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broke  open  j  and  the  screws  used 
for  fastening  it,  are  to  be  sunk 
about  half  the  thickness  of  the  lid. 
Such  screws  are  not  to  be  notched 
on  the  bead,  but  some  of  them  di- 
vided with  tWO,  and  others  with 
tour  bevils  ;  bo  that  when  they  are 
once  fixed,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
rew  them ;  as,  by  turning  the 
reverse  way,  theft  is  no  hold  fur 
any  tool  to  withdraw  them. 

Many  of  our  readers  will,  pro- 
bably, remember  that  the  late. 
Emperor  of  Germany,  Joseph  II. 
about  the.  year  1/81,  enacted  a  !;;\\  . 
by  which  the  interment  of  dead 
bodies  in  coffins  was  prohibited; 
nay,  it  was  ordered  that  they 
should  be  buried  in  bags,  and  co- 
vered with  quick-lime,  in  order  to 
promote  their  putrefaction,  and 
prevent  the  exhalation  of  noxious 
vapours.  This  severe  regulation, 
however,  met  with  so  universal 
and  decided  an  opposition,  that  the 
enlightened  monarch,  from  pru- 
dential motives,  was  speedily  in- 
duced to  repeal  it. 

Although  we  are  no  advocates 
for  arbitrary  measures,  by  which 
the  feelings  of  humanity  may  be 
wounded,  yet  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
custom  of  interring  numerous 
bodies,  in  the  churches  and  church- 
yards of  populous  towns,  is  at- 
tended with  effecf  s  highly  injurious 
to  the  living.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  392.) 
And  as  persuasion  and  reasoning, 
when  opposed  to  inveterate  preju- 
dices, are  not  likely  to  produce  a 
favourable  effe6t  on  intellects  but 
little  improved  by  education,  we 
venture  to  suggest  a  remedy,  than 
which  none  can  be  more  reason- 
able, and  less  oppressive  :  1.  That, 
though,  all,  deceased  bodies  are  to 
be  considered  as  invislable,  yet  the 
privilege  of  being  deposited  in  a 
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coffin  (whether  kepi,  above  or  un- 
der ground),  in  towns  shall  be  con- 
ferred only  on  those  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  worthy  of  such  a 
distinction.,  by  virtuous  and  patri- 
otic actions ;  and,  2.  That  all  others, 
including  children  and  adults,  shall 
either  be  buried  at  a  certain  dist- 
ance from  inhabited  places,  or  at 
least  twenty  feet  deep,  if  their  re- 
lations are  anxious  to  see  them  in- 
terred in  towns  or  villages. — See 
Burial,  and  Buryixg-ground. 

COIN,  a  piece  of  metal  con- 
verted into  money,  by  the  impres- 
sion of  certain  marks  or  figures. 

Coin  differs  from  money,  as  the 
species  from  the  genus.  The  lat- 
ter may  consist  of  any  substance, 
■whether  metal,  wood,  leather, 
glass,  horn,  paper,  fruits,  shells ; 
iv  short,  whatever  is  current  as  a 
medium  in  commerce.  The  former 
is  a  particular  specie,  always  made 
of  metal,  and  struck  according  to 
a  certain  process,  called  coining. 

The  first  money  in  commerce 
was,  doubtless,  barter,  that  is,  the 
exchanging  of  one  commodity  for 
another  of  equal  value ;  and  from 
the  difficulty  necessarily  attendant 
on  the  cutting  or  dividing  of  cer- 
tain commodities,  men  were  first 
induced  to  invent  a  substitute  for 
them,  that  should  serve  as  a  gene- 
ral medium.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
coin,  which  varies  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  metals  of 
which  specie  is  composed. 

The  gold  coins  current  in  this 
country  are  guineas,  half-guineas, 
and  seven-shilling  pieces ;  those  of 
silver  are,  crowns,  half-crowns, 
shillings,  and  sixpences  :  to  these 
must  be  added  two-penny  pieces, 
pennies,  halfpence;  and  farthings, 
which  are  of  cop] 
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Severe  punishments  are  inf - 
on  those  who  are  guilty  of  coun- 
terfeiting, debasing,  or  even  clip- 
ping the  current  coin  of  the  realm: 
for  the  particulars  of  which,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  IC  Blaclistones 
Commentaries." 

A  method  of  taking  off  casts  from 
coins: — On  account  of  the,  great 
value  of  antique,  coins,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty with  which  they  are  ob- 
tained, few  persons  have  it  in  their  ' 
power  to  procure  a  complete  se- 
ries. We,  therefore,  communicate 
the  following  mode,  by  which  that 
desirable  object  may  be  attained,, 
and  the  industrious  antiquary  en- 
abled to  ascertain  many  disputed 
points  in  history. 

The  method  of  taking  off  im- 
pressions, by  means  of  plaster  of 
Paris  and  sulphur,  is  well  known; 
but,  as  the  former  is  too  soft,  and 
the  latter  too  brittle,  they  can  be 
preserved  only  for  a  short  period. 
This  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by 
laying  a  coat  of  the  finest  tin-foil 
over  the  medal  intended  to  be 
taken  off,  and  rubbing  it  gently 
with  a  brush,  till  it  has  received  a 
perfect  impression,  when  the  edge 
of  it  should  be  pared,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  of  the  same  circumference. 
The  medal  should  then  be  reversed, 
when  the  tin-foil  will  fall  into  a 
mould  ready  to  receive  it,  the  con- 
cave side  being  uppermost.  Plaster 
of  Paris  may  be  poured  upon  this, 
in  the  usual  manner ;  and,  when 
dry,  the  cast  figure  should  be  taken 
out,  with  the  tin-foil  adhering  to 
it ;  the  convex  side  being  upper- 
most. In  this  position,  it  should 
be  kept  in  the  cabinet ;  and,  if  it 
receive  no  external  injury,  will  en- 
dure for  ages. 

•  COKE,  is  fossil-coal  charred,  or 

or  having    undergone    a    process 

similar 
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similar  to  tint  by  which  charcoal 
is  made,  By  this  operation,  coals 
arc  divested  of  their  humidity,  th< -:r 
arid  liquor,  and  part  <»t'  their  fluid 
oil.  The?  arc  principally  used, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  excite  in- 
tense  heat,  as  for  the  smeltin 
iron  ore,  and  for  processes  in  which 
the  acid  and  oiiy  particles  would 
be  detrimental,  as  in  the  drying  of 
malt. 

Coke-oven  is  a  kind  of  furnace, 
of  a  circular  structure,  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  coal  into 
coke.  Such  ovens  may,  however, 
at  the  same  time  he  applied  toother 
purposes.  On  this  account,  a  pa- 
tent was  granted  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Seymour  Conway,  in 
June  iJSy,  for  his  method  of 
adapting,  or  conveying  the  heat 
arising  from  the  tire  of  coal,  em- 
ployed in  c  is,  for  working 
r  .v  engines,  baking  bread,  &c. 
calcining  and  fusing  ores  and  me- 
tals, also  for  wanning  rooms,  Sec. 
heating  water  and  for 
many  other  useful  purposes,  by 
which  means  the  expence  of  the 
coal  or  other  fuel  is  entirely,  or  in 
the  greatest  part,  saved. 

The  leading  principle  of  this  pa- 
tent appears  to  be  the  constructing 
of  flues  both  beneath  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  oven  ;  in  which  regis- 
ters are  inserted.  By  means  of 
these,  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  the 
steam-engines,  baking-ovens,  &c. 
which  are  built  upon  and  against 
the  sides  of  the  coke-ovens,  and 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
pleasure,  by  opening  or  shutting 
the  registers ;  the  same  fire  serving 
both  to  burn  the  coke,  and  to  com- 
municate the  requisite  degree  of 
heat. 

•  COLD,  in  natural  philosophy, 
is  the  privation,  or  absence  of  heat. 
Its  immediate  efic&s  on  the  human 
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are,  contraction  ofthecuta- 
is  pores,  and  a  temporary  ob- 
tion  of  insensible  perspiration. 

11  nee  w  p ••• :  h  ■  \\  bai  is  vul- 
garly called  die  "  goose  skin,"  and 
the  parts  thus  affected  will  not  re- 
cover their  usual  elasticity,  till 
the  spasm  be  removed,  either  by 
external  or  internal  heat,  or  by  fric- 
tion, which  excites  the  latter.  At 
present,  we  shall  only  treat  of  the 
consequences  resulting  from  an  ex- 
\fcold;  having, already  consi- 
I  part  of  this  subject  under  the 
article  Catarrh. 

Beneficent  Nature  has  enabled 
our  frail  and  complicated  frame,  to 
support  the  heat  and  cold  of  diffe- 
rent climates,  .  .  il  facility  $ 
and  though  mar.  has  devised  artifi- 
cial means  of  defending  his  body 
against  the  action  of  cold,  or  more 
properly,  of  retaining  the  inbred, 
or  vital  heat,  yet  it  often  happens 
that,  by  exposure  to  extreme  cold, 
the  fingers,  ears,  toes,  &c.  are  fro- 
zen :  thus,  the  natural  heat  of  those 
parts  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  life.  If,  in  such 
cas.s,  artificial  heat  be  too  sudden- 
ly applied,  a  mortification  will  en- 
sue, and  thefrost-bitten  parts  spon- 
taneously separate.  Hence  they 
ought  to  be  thawed,  either  by  rub- 
bing them  with  snow,  or  immersing 
them  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
applying  warmth  in  the  most  care- 
ful and  gradual  manner ;  by  which 
they  will  soon  be  restored  to  their 
usual  tone  and  activity.  Indeed  (a 
popular  writer  justly  observes),  the 
great  secret,  or  art,  of  restoring  sus- 
pended animation,  consists  in  nice- 
ly adjusting  die  natural  and  artifi- 
cial stimuli  to  the  exadt  tone  of  the 
irritable  fibre. 

As  moderate  cold  produces  at 
first  debilitating,  and  eventually 
bracing  effects  on  the  animal  body, 

'it 
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it  is  the  most  beneficial  temperature 
in  the  care  of  febrile,  and  such  dis- 
eases as  are  not  attended  with  ex- 
treme debility ;  but  it  should  never 
be  followed  by  any  considerable 
degree  of  heat.  Sydenham,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  pointed  out  the 
evils  attendant  on  too  much  heat 
in  sick-rooms  ;  he  seldom  would 
allow  his  patients  even  to  lie  in 
bed,  and  very  judiciously  directed 
the  rooms  to  be  constantly  venti- 
lated with  cool  air.  The  great  be- 
nefit derived  from  this  practice  in 
the  small-pox,  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged, and  arises  chiefly 
from  avoiding  the  stimulus  of  heat, 
after  its  operation . 

The  great  cold  produced  by 
evaporation,  observes  Dr.  Dar- 
win, is  now  well  understood.  In 
all  chemical  processes,  where  aerial 
or  fluid  bodies  become  consoli- 
dated, part  of*  the.  latent  heat  is 
pressed  out,  as  in  the  instant  when 
water  freezes,  or  unites  with  quick- 
lime. On  the  contrary,  when 
solid  bodies  become  fluid,  or  fluid 
ones  become  aerial,  heat  is  absorbed 
bv  the  solution  :  whence  it  may  be 
said,  in  general,  that  all  chemical 
combinations  produce  heat,  and  all 
chemical  solutions  generate  cold. 
This  should  teach  the  careful  gar- 
dener, nht  to  water  tender  vege- 
tables in  the  heat  of  sun-shine,  or 
in  a  warm  dry  wind,  lest  the  hasty 
evaporation  should  .  produce  so 
much  cold  as  to  destroy  them; 
an  effect  that  will  the  more  cer- 
tainly follow,  as  they  have  been 
previously  too  much  stimulated  by 
heat,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  power  of  life,  or  irritability, 
had  been  already  diminished. 

When  treating  on  the  diseases 
of  plants,  Dr.  Darwin  remarks, 
that  though  excessive  heat  is  sel- 
dom very  injurious  to  vegetation  in 
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this  country,  yet  the  defect  of  thai 
element,  or  in  common  language, 
excess  of  cold,  is  frequently  de- 
structive to  the  tender  shoots  of  the 
ash,  and  the  early  blossoms  of 
many  fruit-trees,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  apricots,  &c. — The  I  lights 
occasioned  by  frost,  generally  hap- 
pen in  the  spring,  when  warm 
sunny  days  are  succeeded  by  cold 
nights,  as  the  living  power  of  the 
plant  has  then  been  previously  ex- 
hausted by  the  stimulus  of  heat,  and 
is  therefore  less  capable  of  being  ex- 
cited into  the  actions  necessary  to 
vegetable  life,  by  the  greatly  dimi- 
nished stimulus  of  a  freezing  at- 
mosphere. 

In  the  northern  climates  of  Swe- 
den and  Russia,  where  long  sunny 
days  succeed  the  melting  of  copi- 
ous snows,  the  gardeners  'are 
obliged  to  shelter  their  wall-trees 
from  the  meridian  sun,  in  the  ver- 
nal months  ;  an  useful  precaution, 
which  preserves  them  from  the 
violent  effects  of  cold  in  the  suc- 
ceeding night ;  and,  by  preventing 
them  from  flowering  too  early, 
avoids  the  danger  of  the  vernal 
frosts.  In  a  similar  manner,  the 
destruction  of  the  more  succulent 
parts  of  vegetables,  such  as  their 
early  shoots,  especially  when  ex- 
posed to  frosty  nights,  can  only 
be  counteracted  by  covering  them 
from  the  descending  dews,  i 
rime,  by  the  coping  stones  of  a 
wall,  or  mats  of  straw. 

Having  given  a  short  account  of 
the  sensible  effect  of  a  cold  tem- 
perature on  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  we  shall  conclude  with  a  few 
remarks  connected  with  the  natu- 
ral history  of  this  elementary 
power. — The  properties  of  cold 
seem  to  be  directly  opposite  to 
those  of  heat :  the  latter  increases 
the  bulk  of  all  bodies  j  the  for- 
mer 
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them ,    anil,  while 

tends  to  dissipate  their  sub- 
id  conch  i,  and 
strengthens  to  ir  mutual  cohesion. 
Hui,  though  cold  thus  app  iars,  by 

■rets,  to  ! 
more  than  the  absence  or  privation 
of  hint,  .;.  darkness  is  only  the 

:  of  light,  vet  colli  is  probably 
I  erf  another  quality,  which 
lias  induced  man}  to  consider  it  as 
a  substance  of  a  pi  culiar  nature.  It 
!  known,  that  when  a  conti- 
nuance of  cold  has  contracted  and 
tensed  bodies  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, if  then  its  power  be  mere 
instead   of  progressively  lessening 
their  bulk,  it  enlarges  and  expands 

,  so  that  extreme  cold, 
htat,  swells  the  substance  into 
which  it  enters.  Thus  fluids  sc  n- 
sibly  contract  in  a  cold  tempera- 
ture, till  the  moment  they  begin 
to  freeze,  when  they  immediately 
dilate,  and  occupr  more  space  than 
they  possessed  while  in  a  state  of 
fluidity.     Hence,  liquor  frozen  to 

i  a  close  cask,  is  often  known 
to  burst  the  vessel :  when  ice  is 
broke  on  a  pond,  it  swims  upon 
the  surface  ;  a  certain  proof  of 
its  being  lighter,  or  of  a  larger 
bulk,  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  This  dilatation  of  fluids, 
however,  is  probably  owing  to 
a  cause  very  different  from  that 
of  excessive  coid  alone ;  because 
the  power  of  freezing  may  be  arti- 
ficially increased,  while  the  intense- 
ness  of  the  cold  receives  no  consi- 
derable addition  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  substance  capable  of  melt- 
ing ice,  will  increase  the  degree  of 
its  coldness.  Thus,  for  instance, 
sal  ammoniac  mixed  with  pounded 
ice,  or  with  snow,  melts  either  of 
them  into  water  ;  and  increases 
their  cold  to  a  surprizing  degree, 
as  is  obvious  from  the  effects  of 
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thi-.  mixture,  in  sinking  tin-  till  r- 
mometer;  Hence  the  freezing  of 
fluids  cannot  be  <  ntir.  ly  consider- 
ed as  the   result  of  cold,  hut  of 

some  unknown  property  either  in 
the  air  or  water,  which  thus  mixes 
with  the  body,  and  tor  a  time  de- 
stroys its   fluidity.      We  cannot,  in 

this  place,  enter  into  farther  particu- 
lars relative  to  this  curious  subject  j 
but  .as  there  have  lately  been  in- 
vented several  methods  of  convert- 
ing water  into  ice,  which  may  be 
of  service  in  domestic  economy, 
Ave  s'lall  communicate  the  mosl 
and  least  expensive  processes 
of  this  kind,  under  the  article  Ice. 

COLIC,  a  disease  attended  with 
wandering  pain  in  the  bowels,  and 
rumbling  noise ;  both  abating  on 
the  expulsion  of  wind:  there  is  a 
slight  degree  of  thirst  ;  the  pulse  is 
scarcely  affected,  and  the  pain  is 
not  increased  by  pressure,  as  is  the 
case  in  inflammations. 

This  complaint  may  arise  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are,  1 .  Flatulency  ; 
2.  Tough,  pituitous  humours,  clog- 
gins:  the  intestines;  3.  Worms; 
4.  Bile;  5.  The  Piles;  6.  Hyste- 
rics; 7.  Acrid  food  or  drink;  8. 
The  inhalation  of  vapours  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  lead ; 
9.  Rheumatism;  10.  The  use  of 
sour  wines  and  cyder;  11.  The 
gout;  12.  A  sudden  catarrh;  13. 
An  acid  generated  in  the  first  pas- 
sages; 14.  Obstructions  in  the  in- 
testinal canal;  and,  15.  Poisonous 
substances  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach. 

Consistently  with  our  plan,  we 
shall  but  briefly  treat,  here,  of  those 
colics  which  originate  from  the  2d, 
7th,  10th,  and  13th  of  the  causes 
before  enumerated  ;  as  the  reader 
will  find  the  other  species  discussed 
under  their  respective  heads  of  the 
alphabet, 
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alphabet}  and  the  last,  or  15th, 
under  the  articles  Antidotes  and 
Arsenic,  in  our  first  volume. 

If  the  colic  proceed  from  the 
second  cause,  it  is  attended  with 
frequent  evacuations  of  \dscid  and 
glossy  humours,  which  produce 
only  occasional  relief  from  pain. 
Camphor  and  rhubarb  ought  to  be 
taken  in  small  doses,  namely,  one 
grain  of  the  former,  and  two  grains 
ot  the  latter,  every  three  hours,  or 
oftener ;  and  after  the  spasms  have 
subsided,  an  infusion  of.  catechu 
(which  see)  or  solutions  of  alum., 
will  be  found  the  most  effectual 
remedies. 

When  acrid  food,  or  fart  and 
corrupt  beverage,  has  occasioned 
the  complain'-,  it  will  first  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  gentle  emetic,  or 
if  some  time  has  elapsed,  to  open 
the  bowels  by  the  mildest  laxatives, 
such  as  castor-oil,  a  solution  of 
manna,  with  a  few  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, &c. 

Colics  arising  from  the  use  of 
sour  wines  and  cyder,  are  generally 
attended  with  excruciating  pain, 
and  paralytic  symptoms.  The  most 
proper  remedies  in  such  cases  are, 
the  tepid  bath;  emollient  fomenta- 
tions made  of  chamomile  flowers, 
with  the  addition  of  laudanum,  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen;  all  such  re- 
medies as  promote  perspiration, 
and  especially  the  volatile  tincture 
of  guaiacum.  But  the  safest,  and 
perhaps  most  effectual  means  of 
procuring  relief  from  pain,  are 
antispasmodic  clysters :  they  should 
be  prepared  of  a  weak  decoction  of 
ipecacuanha ;  for  instance, one  dram 
boiled  in  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
water,  till  the  third  part  be  evapo- 
rated* adding  to  every  clyster  from 
30  to  40  drops  of  laudanum  ;  and 
rej  eating  the  injection  every  six  or 
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eight  hours,   at  a  temperature  of 
about  pO°. 

A  similar  treatment  may  be 
adopted  in  those  colics,  which  fre- 
quently attack  persons  who  have  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  generate  an 
acid  in  their  stomach  and  bowels  : 
but  as  this  acidity  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  obstipations,  or  ob- 
structions of  the  abdomen,  these 
ought  to  be  previously  removed  by 
the  use  of  laxative  clysters  (which 
see),  assisted  by  gentle  aperients 
taken  by  the  mouth,  for  instance, 
calcined  magnesia  and  rhubarb,  in 
doses  of  one  scruple  of  the  former, 
and  three  grains  of  the  latter,  re- 
peated every  four  or  six  hours. 

Lastly,  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
caution  the  reader  against  the  use' 
of  heating,  stimulating,  or  spirituous 
remedies,  in  every  kind  of  colic, 
except  that  arising  solely  from  fla- 
tulency, without  any  other  pre- 
disposing cause :  as,  however,  no 
ordinary  observer  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  expulsion  of 
wind,  which  generally  accompanies 
this  complaint,  be  its  generating 
cause,  or  only  a  concomitant  symp- 
tom, we  seriously  recommend,  in 
such  a  state  of  uncertainty,  to  ab- 
stain from  all  violent  remedies  ;  to 
apply  no  other  but  emollient  clys- 
ters and  fomentations ;  and  to  drink 
large  portions  of  lilac-flower  or  cha- 
momile tea,  or  take  any  other  di- 
luent beverage,  till  the  spasms  be 
reiieved,  and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease more  clearly  understood.  These 
remedies  are  not  fraught  with  dan- 
ger; and,  if  properly  persisted  inj 
have  frequently  been  attended  with 
the  most  desirable  effects. — -For 
treating  the  cohc  of  infants,  sad 
Bile,  vol.  i.  p.  25/. 
■  COLOPHONY,  a  black  resin, 
or  turpentine,  boiled  in  water,  and 
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afterwards  dried.   Jt  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  composition  of  horte-medi- 

cin 

CoLoftuiNTiDA.    See  Cucum- 

B  I  R . 

COLOUR  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  nature, 
tlu-  explanation  of"  which,  by  the 
ancient  philosophers*  was  vague 
and  unsatisfactory,  till  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  in  1000",  discovered  that 
the  coloured  image  of  the  sun, 
formed  by  a  glass  prism,  was  not 
of  a  circular,  but  of  an  oblong  form, 
<  ontrary  to  the  laws  of"  retraction. 
Hence  he  conjectured,  that  light 
is  not  komogeneal,  or  a  simple 
body,  but  that  it  consists  of  rays, 
some  of  which  are  much  more  re- 
frangible than  others.  This  theory 
was  very  generally  received,  and 
subsequently  improved  upon  by 
Dr.  Hooke,  as  well  as  by  other 
native  and  foreign  philosophers ; 
and,  though  the  doctrine  of  colours 
is  far  from  being  determined  with 
sufficient  precision,  yet  we  are  war- 
ranted to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
following  propositions : 

1 .  All  the  colours  in  nature  pro- 
ceed from  the  rays  of  light. 

2.  There  are  seven  primary  co- 
lours ;  namely,  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  purple,  and  vio- 
let or  indigo. 

3.  Every  ray  of  light  may  be  se- 
parated into  the  seven  primary  co- 
lours. 

4.  The  rays  of  light  in  passing 
through  the  same  medium,  have 
different  degrees  of  refrangibility. 

5.  The  variation  in  the  colours 
of  light  arises  from  its  different  re- 
frangibility ;  that  which  is  the  least 
refrangible  producing  red ;  and  that 
which  is  the  most  refrangible,  vio- 
let. 

6.  By  compounding  any  two  of 
the  primary  colours,  as  red  and 
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yellow,  or  yellow  and  blue,  the  in- 
termediate colour,  as  orange  or 
green,  may  be  produced. 

/.  The  colours  of  bodies  arise 
from  their  dispositions  to  reflect 
one  sort  of  rays,  and  to  absorb  the 
other. 

8.  Such  bodies  as  reflect  two  or 
more  sorts  of  rays,  appear  of  va- 
rious colours. 

Q.  The  whiteness  of  bodies 
arises  from  their  disposition  to  re- 
flect all  the  rays  of  light  promis- 
cuously. 

10.  The  blackness  of  bodies  pro- 
ceeds from  their  incapacity  to  re- 
flect any  of  the  raysof  light.  Hence 
it  is,  that  a  black  body,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  becomes  heated 
much  sooner  than  any  other. 

Although,  of  all  sensible  quali- 
ties, colour  is  the  least  useful  in 
ascertaining  the  virtues  and  powers 
of  vegetables ;  yet,  as  the  follow- 
ing general  positions  have  been  laid 
down  on  this  subject,  by  Lin- 
n.eus,  and  as  they  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  attested  by  experience, 
we  shall  conclude  this  article  with 
specifying  them.  —  A  yellow  co- 
lour generally  indicates  a  bitter 
taste,  as  in  gentian,  aloe,  celan- 
dine, turmeric,  and  other  yellow 
flowers.  Red  denotes  an  acid  or 
sour  taste  5  as  in  cranberries,  bar- 
berries, currants,  raspberries,  mul- 
berries, cherries,  the  fruit  of  the 
rose,  sea-buckthorn,  and  service- 
tree.  Herbs  that  turn  red  towards 
autumn,  have  also  an  acid  taste  3 
as  sorrel,  wood-sorrel,  and  bloody 
dock.  Green  indicates  a  crude,  alka- 
line taste,  as  in  leaves  and  unripe 
fruits.  A  pale  colour  denotes  an  in- 
sipid flavour,  as  in  endive,  aspara- 
gus, and  lettuce.  White,  promises  to 
be  sweet  and  luscious  to  the  palate  j 
as  in  white  currants,  and  plums, 
sweet-apples,,  &c.  Lastly,  black 
D  indicate* 
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indicates  a  harsh,  nauseous,  and 
disagreeable  taste;  as  in  the  ber- 
ries of  deadly  night-shade,  myrtle- 
leaved  sumach,  herb-chrrstopher, 
and  others ;  many  of  which  are  not 
only  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but 
pernicious  and  fatal  in  their  ef- 
fects. 

COLOUR-MAKING,  is  the  art 
of  preparing  various  colours  em- 
ployed in  painting.  This  art,  tho' 
one  of  the  most  curious  branches 
of  chemistry,  is  the  least  under- 
stood. The  principles  that  govern 
it,  differ  totally  from  those,  on 
which  the  theory  of  other  parts  of 
chemistry  is  founded ;  and  as  the 
practical  part  is  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  sedulously  conceal 
their  methods  of  preparing  colours, 
we  have  only  a  superficial  theory, 
and  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  practice. 

Colours  are  divided  into  various 
classes,  such  as  opaque  and  trans- 
parent ;  oil  and  water-colours; 
simple  and  compound  ;  true  and 
false. 

I.  Opaque  colours  are  those 
which,  when  laid  on  any  substance, 
efface  every  other  painting  or  stain; 
such  as  white  and  red-lead,  ver- 
niiliicn,  &rc.  Transparent  colours 
possess  the  peculiar  property  of 
leaving  the  ground,  on  which  they 
are  laid,  visible  through  them. 
These  are  employed  for  illuminat- 
ing maps,  charts,  &:c. 

II.  Oil  and  icater-colonrs  are 
thus  denominated,  from  their  be- 
ing appropriated  to  painting  in  oil, 
and  in  water.  ■ 

In  preparing  oil-colours,  care 
must  be  taken  to  grind  them  ex- 
tremely fine  ;  and,  when  they  are 
put  on  the  pallet,  to  mix  those 
which  will  not  dry  of  themselves, 
with  drying  oils  ;  and  also  to  mix 
the  tinged  colours  in  as  small  quan- 
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tities  as  possible.  With  respect  to 
the  application  of  them,  if  employ- 
ed for  large  pieces,  they  should  be 
laid  on  full,  in  order  that  they  may 
incorporate,  and  more  firmly  ad- 
here. If  they  are  intended  to  be 
glazed,  particular  care  must  be 
taken  to  paint  the  under-colour 
strong  and  smooth ;  after  which 
the  others  may  be  gradually  added, 
till  the  whole  is  properly  filled  up. 
Oil-colours  are,  however,  some- 
times worked  dry,  where  only  one 
is  used,  as  in  cameos,  in  which  the 
gradations  of  colours  of  distant  ob- 
jects are  usually  managed  by  lights, 
as  with  crayons  ;  and  in  basso  re- 
lievos, which  are  imitations  of 
sculpture,  of  every  kind  and  co- 
lour. 

Water-colours  are  wrought  in 
various  modes  ;  namely,  in  clis- 
temper  (as  artists  express  it), where 
the  colours  are  prepared  in  size ; 
in  fresco  or  painting  on  fresh 
mortar,  in  which  case  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  colouring  be  quick, 
lest  the  stucco  or  mortar  dry,  be- 
fore it  can  be  laid  on  ;  and  that  it 
be  neatly  and  carefully  executed  ; 
each  colour  being  properly  placed, 
and  occasionally  intermingled  by 
parcels ;  in  agouache,  where  the 
colours  are  mixed  with  gum,  and 
the  pencil  drawn  along,  as  in  paint 
and  washings ;  and  lastly,  in  mi- 
niature, for  small  and  delicate 
works,  in  which  the  colours  are 
required  to  be  very  fine  and  clean, 
to  be  mixed  with  gum,  and  worked 
in  dots  or  points. 

III.  Simple  and  compoxind.  co- 
lours.  The  former  are  perfect  in 
themselves,  such  as  red  and  white 
leati,  vcrmillion,  the  calces  of  iron, 
&c.j  the  latter  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  or  more  colouring 
substances  ;  for  instance,  blue  and 
yellow,    when  blended    together, 

make 
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orange ;  and  white  earth  and  i 
neal,  ;i  lake,  fee. 

[V.  The  last  and  moat  import- 
ant division  of  colours,  ia  into  true 
and  false:  the  former  retain  their 
pristine  tinge,  without  fading,  un- 
der e\erv  possible  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances; the  latter  either  lose. 
their  colour  entirely,  or  change  into 
some  other  shade. 

I  tours  are  chiefly  affeeVd  by 
being  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the 
summer,  and  to  the  eold  air  in 
winter.  White  lead,  however, 
forms  an  exception  ;.  as,  when 
ground  with  oil,  it  retains  its 
whiteness,  if  it  be  exposed  to  the 
weather,  but  degenerates  into  a 
brownish  or  yellowish  cast,  in  a 
confined  situation.  Neverthcl  sss, 
when  it  is  immersed  in  water,  it  is 
totally  divested  of  its  colour,  whe- 
ther it  be  exposed  to  the  effecls  of 
the  air  or  not.  In  the  making  of 
colours,  the  chkf  object  is,  that 
they  may  not  fade,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  weather ;  though  it 
must  be  regretted  that  the  most 
beautiful  are,  in  general,  the  least 
permanent.  It  may,  however,  for 
the  most  part  be  assumed,  that  the 
more  simple  any  colour  is,  the  less 
liable  it  will  be  to  change  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the 
general  theory  of  colours,  we  shall 
also  give  some  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent pigments,  which  are  most 
commonly  employed  by  colour- 
makers. 

1.  Black,  consists  of  several 
sorts,  such  as  lamp-black,  ivory - 
black,  blue-black,  and  Indian  ink. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  finest  of 
what  are  called  soot-blacks,  and  is 
more  used  than  any  other.  Its  pre- 
paration depends  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  common  resifti     The  im- 
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pure  juice  eoUcctad  from  incisions 

nude    iu     pine,     and    tir-tr<  ; 
boiled  d<)\.  n  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  strained,  while 

through  a  bag  ;  the  dregs  and  pieces 
<>t  bark  remaining  in  the  strainer, 
are  burnt  in  a  low  oven,  whence 
the  smoke  is  conveyed  through  a 
long  passage  into  a  square  cham- 
ber, at  the  top  of  which  is  an  open- 
ing, with  a  large  sack  affixed, 
made  of  thin  woollen  stuff:  the 
soot,  or  lamp-black,  concretes 
partly  in  the  chamber,  whence  it 
is  swept  out  once  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  partly  in  the  sack,  which 
is  occasionally  agitated,  in  order  to 
take  down  the  soot,  and  to  clear 
the  interstices  between  the  threads, 
so  as  to  admit  a  free  current  of  air. 
This  method  of  preparing  lamp- 
black, was  originally  invented  in 
Sweden,  but  has  also  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country ;  and  b 
now  carried,  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  turpentine-houses, 
from  the  refuse  of  resinous  mat- 
ters. 

Ivorii- clack  is  prepared  from 
ivory,  or  bones,  burnt  in  a  close 
vessel;  and,  when  finely  ground, 
affords  a  deeper  and  more  beauti- 
ful colour  than  lamp-black ;  but  it 
is,  in  general,  so  much  adulterated 
with  charcoal,  and  so  grossly  levi- 
gated, as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  An 
opaque  deep  black,  for  water-co- 
lours, may  be  prepared,  by  grind- 
ing ivory-black  with  gum  water, 
or  with  the  aqueous  liquid  that 
settles  from  the  whites  of  eggs, 
which  have  stood  some  time  to 
subside. 

German  Black,  see  Frankfort 
Blacking,  vol.  i.  p.  2//. 

Blue-Hack  is  said  to  be  prepared 
from  the  burnt  stalks  and  tendrils 
of  vines.  This  is,  however,  seldom 
done  by  colour-makers,  who  gene- 
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rallv  substitute  a  mixture  of  ivory- 
black,  and  the  common  blue  used 
for  dyeing  cloths. 

Indian-ink  is  an  excellent  black 
for  water-colours,  and  consists  of 
an  equal  mixture  of  lamp-black 
and  common  glue.  Ivory-black, 
or  charcoal,  may  be  substituted  for 
lamp-black ;  but  it  is  seldom  em- 
ployed, on  account  of  the  great 
trouble  of  levigating  it  to  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  fineness. 

2.  White,  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds  ;  as  flake  -  white, 
white  -  lead,  calcined  hartshorn, 
pearl-white,  Spanish-white,  egg- 
shell-white, and  magistery  of  bis- 
muth. 

Flake-white,  and  white-lead,  are 
the  produce  of  the  same  metal. 
The  preparation  of  the  former  is 
kept  secret  by  colour-makers  ;  but 
the  latter  is  made,  by  forming  thin 
plates  of  lead  into  rolls,  and  plac- 
ing them  so  as  to  imbibe  the  fumes 
of  vinegar  contained  in  a  vessel, 
over  a  moderate  fire.  Nearly  the 
whole  is  thus  converted  into  a 
white  calx,  which  is  collected, 
ground  up  with  water,  and  formed 
into  little  cakes.  (See  White- 
Lead.) — These  two  are  the  only 
whites  that  can  be  used  in  oil ;  all 
the  rest  being  transparent,  unless 
laid  on  with  water. 

Calcined  hartshorn  is  the  most 
useful  of  the  earthy  whites,  as  it 
contains  the  least  proportion  of 
alkali. 

Spanish  whiteis  only  chalk,  very 
finely  prepared. 

Pearl-white  is  made  from  oyster- 
shells,  as  egg-shell-white  also  is 
from  those  of  eggs.  All  these, 
from  their  attraction  for  acids,  ne- 
cessarily  destroy  those  colours 
■which  are  compounded  with  any 
acid  or  metallic  salt. 
The  magistery  of  bismuth  is  apt 
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to  turn  back,  as  well  as  flake- 
white,  and  white  lead,  when  em- 
ployed for  a  water-colour. 

3.  Red.  The  principal  red 
colours  used  in  painting,  are  car- 
mine, rose-pink,  Vermillion,  and 
red-lead. 

Carmine  is  the  brightest  and 
most  beautiful  red  colour  known  at 
present. — (See  vol.  i.  p.  430"). 

Rose-pink  is  a  very  delicate  co- 
lour, inclining  more  to  purple  than 
scarlet^  It  is  prepared  from  chalk, 
coloured  with  a  decoction  of  brasil- 
wood,  heightened  by  an  alkaline 
salt,  which  renders  it  very  liable  to 
fade,  and  of  little  value.  This 
colour  might  be  made  more  dura- 
ble, by  employing  for  its  basis  the 
white  precipitate  of  lead  ;  and  by 
brightening  it  with  a  solution  of 
tin. 

Vermillion  consists  of  sulphur 
and  quicksilver,  the  former  of 
which  is  melted,  when  the  quick- 
silver is  stirred  in,  and  the  whole 
is  converted  into  a  black  mass.— 
See  Cinnabar,  vol.  i.  p.  527. 

Red-lead  is  a  calx,  of  a  lively 
yellowish  colour,  which  it  acquires 
by  slow  calcination.  Itoth  these 
colours  are  very  durable  ;  the  for- 
mer, however,  is  the  best  red  for 
oil-painting,  but  does  not  answer 
with  water ;  the  latter  inclines  to 
an  orange  ;  and,  like  other  prepa- 
rations of  lead,  frequently  turns 
black. 

4.  Orange.  The  genuine  orange- 
coloured  paints  are,  red  orpi- 
ment,  and  orange-lake .  the  first 
of  these  is  a  sublimate  formed  of 
arsenic  and  sulphur ;  the  other 
may  be  prepared  from  turmeric, 
infused  in  spirit  of  wine,  having 
its  colour  struck  upon  calx  of  tin, 
and  brightened  by  a  solution  of 
that  metal.  The  different  shades 
of  orange  may,  however,  be  pre- 
pared 
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pared  !>•    mixing  red  and  yellow 

colours  together  in  tint-  proportions. 

.5.  Ym.i.ow  . — The  chief  colours 

of  this  kind  are,  King!  and  Xa- 

l>!r.x-vrlk.u  ,  Dutch-pink, and  Tur- 
bith-mineral. 

Kings-yellow  is  prepared  from 
arsenic.  Its  colour  is  very  beauti- 
ful, but  apt  u>  f.i'le,  on  which  ac- 
count, as  well  as  from  its  great 
price,  it  is  hut  seldom  employed. 

The  basis  of  Naples-yellmv  is 
lead  :  it  therefore  frequently  turns 
black ;  is  particularly  liable  to  be 
spoiled  by  iron,  when  moist,  and 
should  never  come  in  contact 
with  that  metal,  unless  previously 
ground  in  oil. 

Dutch-phnk  is  said  to  be  pre- 
pared by  striking  the  colour  of  yel- 
low berries  upon  chalk  finely  levi- 
gated. This,  however,  we  doubt 
much,  as  its  basis  is  harder  and 
more  gritty  than  chalk,  and  its 
colour  more,  durable  than  others 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 

Turl-itk-mineral  is,  at  present, 
but  little  used  in  painting,  though 
it  appears  to  be  very  durable,  and 
is  therefore  preferable  both  to  Kings 
and  Naples-yellow, 

0.  Green.  The.  only  simple 
green  of  a  tolerable  degree  of 
brightness,  is  verdigrease,  or  its 
different  preparations  :  though  far 
from  being  durable,  it  may  be 
rendered  more  so,  as  a  water- 
colour,  by  dissolving  it  in  the  pure 
tartarous  acid. — A  green  colour 
may  be  made  by  compounding 
Prussian,  or  other  blue,  with  yel- 
low ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  rixed, 
and  much  inferipr  to  common  ver- 
digrease. 

7.  Blue.  The  principal  blue  co- 
lours are,  Prussian  and  Dutch  Blue,, 
Verditer,  Smalt,  Bice,  and  Indigo. 

Various  processes  have  been 
adopted  for  the  making  of  Prus- 
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'  hn\  of  which  we  shall  select 
the  shortest. 

Take  3  lbs.  of  dried  ox's  blood, 
4lbs.  Suz.  of  quick- lime,  2lbv  of 
red  tartar,  and  lib.  boz.  ot  salt- 
petre. Let  them  be  calcined  and 
lixiviated,  when  the  lye  should  be 
poured  into  a  solution  of  4 lbs.  of 
alum,  and  lib.  of  green  vitriol. 
This  operation  will  produce  the 
finest  blue  5  but  the  quantity  will 
exceed  little  more  than  8oz.  and 
4  drams. 

Dutch-Hue.  See  Blue,  vol.  i. 
p.  20O'. 

The  preparation  of  verditer  is 
studiously  concealed,  so  that  the 
best  chemists  of  Europe  have  beta 
baffled  in  discovering  its  compo- 
nent parts.  It  is  very  bright,  and 
has  a  considerable  tinge  of  green. 
This  colour  is  durable  in  water ; 
but,  like  verdigrease,  dissolves  in 
oil,  and  is  subject  to  the.  same  in- 
conveniencies. 

Smalt  is  glass  coloured  with 
zarlrej  a  preparation  from  cobalt. 
It  is,  in  general,  so  gross'y  pulve- 
rized as  to  be  unfit  for  painting, 
and  its  texture  is  so  hard,  that  it 
cannot  easily  be  levigated.  Its 
colour  is  exceedingly  bright  and 
durable  ;  and,  if  finely  pulverized, 
is  little  inferior  to  Prussian-blue. 

Bice  is  prepared  from  the  Lapis 
Armenus,  a  stone  which  was  for- 
merly brought  from  Armenia,  but 
now  from  Germany.  Bice  bears 
the  best  body  of  all  bright  blues  in 
common  use,  but  it  is  the  palest 
in  colour.  Being  somewhat  sandy, 
it  is  necessary  to  grind  it  very  fine, 
and  to  wash  it  well,  previously  to 
its  being  used.  It  is  as  durable, 
and  yields  nearly  as  good  a  colour, 
as  Prussian-blue. 

Indigo  is  but  little  employed  in 
painting,  either  in  oil,  or  water, 
en  account  of  the  dullness  of  the 
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colour.  It  requires  no  oilier  pre- 
paration than  that  of  ished 
over,  before  it  is  used. — Sec  In- 
digo. 

S.  Purple.  The  only  simple 
colour  or  this  kind  at  present,  is 
eolcothar  of  vitriol,  or  troats  mar- 
ls ±.  A  beautiful  purple  lake  may 
be  prepared  from  logwood,  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  tin.  As' 
this  mode  of  preparing  colours  is 
but  little  known,  we  shall  give  a 
few  hints  respecting  it,  under  the 
subjoined  head  of  Colouring 
Matter. 

Q,  Brown.  The  chief  Brown 
colours  are  bistre,  and  brown  Fink. 
Bistre  is  prepared  from  the  most 
glossy,  and  perfectly  burnt  soot, 
pulverized,  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve  ;  then  baked  in  a  little  gum- 
water,  and  formed  into  cakes. 
This  is  a  very  useful  colour  in 
water,  being  exceedingly  line  and 
durable,  and  not  apt  to  spoil  any 
Other  colours  with  which  it  is  mix- 
ed. The  brown-pink  is  said  to 
consist  of  chalk,  tinged  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  fustic,  heighten- 
ed byfixd  alkaline  salts.  It  is, 
consequently,  very  perishable,  and 
seldom  used. — See  also  Chafer, 
vol.  i.  p.  486. 

Colouring  Matter  is  con- 
tained in  almost  every  flower  and 
root  of  vegetables,  and  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  a  very  simple  r.  • 
The  Dutch  prepare  pigments  of 
the  most  beautiful  shades,  for  in- 
stance, a  very  fine  azure  blue, 
from  the  blossoms  oi  the  eorn  blue- 
bottle, Ceniaurea  Cyanus,  L. — a 
delicate  red,  from  die  fresh  leaves 
of  roses,  especially  the  small  French 
rose  ; — an  excellent  violet  from  the 
flowers  of  that  name,  Use.  in  the 
following  manner  :  Take  the  roots, 
leaves,  or  flowers  of  \\  hatevei' 
I.Uy  is  desired,  bruise  ti\cm  • 
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to  a  puip,  put  them  into  a  glazed 
earthen  vessel,  pour  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  liltred  water  over  them, 
Id  a  table  spoonful  of  a  strung- 
solution  of  pure  pot-ash  to  every 
pint  of  the  former.  Boil  the  whole 
o\  tX  a  moderate  lire,  till  the  liquor 
is  evidently  saturated  with  the  co- 
lour afforded  by  tire  vegetable  ; 
then  decant  the  fluid  part,  either 
through  blotting  paper,  or  cl 
and  gradually  drop  into  it  a  solu- 
tion of  alum,  when  the  colon:  i.  f 
matter  -will  subside  at  the  bottom. 
This  powder  should  again  be  wash- 
ed in  several  fresh  waters,  till  they 
pass  away  perfectly  tasteless  :  at 
length,  it  must  be  once  more  iil- 
tred. through  paper,  and  the  re-' 
maining  substance  perfectly  dried. 
From  this  preparation  are  after- 
wards manufactured  the  finest  pig- 
ments, or  water-colours,  of  the 
shops,  by  triturating  them  on  mar- 
ble stones,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  clarified  gum-water,  and  then 
forming  them  intocones,cakc;j. 

Having  already,  under  the  diffe- 
rent heads  of  plants,  mentioned  tire 
various  purposes  to  which  they 
may  be  usefully  applied,  in  the 
arts  of  cuicuring,  dyeij  g,  tanning, 
ike.  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enu- 
merate tli em  on  this  occasion — a 
task  we  are  necessarily  oblige 
defer,  on  account  of  the  great  va- 
riety of  yqgeta  :h  will  oc- 
cur in  the  sequel  of  the  alpfe  i 
To  enable,  however,  those  readers 
who  are  engaged  in  any  particular 
art,  or  trade,  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  every  useful  fact  con- 
nected with  their  respective  pur- 
suits, we  take  this  opportunity  of 
informing  them,  that  we  intend  to 
r\vc  a.  copious  and  universal  Jndc.ii 
.of  Rtji-rcnce,  at  the  conclusion  of 
ouj  labour*  By  the  assistance  of 
such  an  index,  they  will  be  en: 
irnh 
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Immediately  to  .r.  aj]  (h 

.ill  the  mo  lern  improvement 

dons,  relative-  to 
I   of  in  tli. 
lia ;  whether  it 
1)  ■  rei  qw3    1  under  a  distinct  head 
of  the  alphabet,  or  only  incidental- 
ly mentioned. 

COLT,  the  young  of  a  marc, 
usually  called  a  horse-colt,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  'rum  the  female, 
which  is  denominated  ajH/y. 

Colts  should  always  be  bjred 
from  a  sound  stud,  as  their  future 
utility,  in  a  great  measure,  depends 
on  that  circumstance  ;  and  also  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  art 
ed.  In  the  first  summer,  they  may 
be  perm;! ted  to  run  with  the  mare 
till  Michaelmas,  or  longer,  if  the 
continue  mild.  They 
should  then  he  weaned,  and  kept 
in  a  stable,  with  a  low  rack  and 
manger  fur  their  hay  and  oats ;  but 
the  latter  should  be  crushed  in  a 
mill,  before  thej  are  given  to  them, 
as  this  necessary  precaution  will 
prevent  the  distension  of  their  low- 
er jaw -veins  ;  which  would  other- 
wise attract  the  blood  and  humours 
down  into  the  eyes,  and  occasion 
loss  of  sight.  \Ve  would  particu- 
larly recommend  a  strict  attention 
to  this  circumstance  ;  as  the  blind- 
ness we  frequently  observe  in  colts, 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  heat- 
ing nature  of  the  oats,  but  solely 
to  the  difficulty  with  w  hich  they 
are  chewed. 

T  efe-dingof  colts  with  grain 
is  attended  with  another  advantage, 
namely,  that  their  legs  do  not  be- 
come thick  and  ill-shaped,  while 
they  on  the  whole  grow  broader, 
and  better  knit,  than  if  they  were 
fed  only  with  bran  and  .Lay  ;  and 
will  also  be  more  able  to  endure 
fatigue. 

Colts  should  be  carefully  kept 
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from  wet    and 

extremely    tender,    anl    would    be 
tly  injured  by  either.      During 

tine  weather,   how.  may 

be  allowed  to  pas*,  a:i  b< 
in  the  open  air,  when  they  should 
be  conducted  to  the  stable.  By 
this  treatment,  they  will  acquire  a 
habit  of  docility  ;  and,  when  broken 
in,  will  bear  the  saddle  qui 
Which  operation  should  not  he  un- 
dertaken till  they  are  at  least  three 
years  of  age. 

These  young  animals  are  subject 
to  various  disorders,  the  most  fatal 
of  which  is  a  cough,  that  generally 
attacks  them  when  they  are  about 
six  months  old, and  is  accompanied 
with  a  visible  decay,  arising  from 
certain  pellicles,  or  skins  frequently 
separated  from  their  interior  organs, 
which  obstruct  their  breathing,  and 
at  length   destroy    them.     To  re- 
medy t  :is  distemper,  farriers  com- 
monly prescribe,    that  the  bag   in 
which   t  <ey  were    foaled,    should 
be  dried,   a  small  quantity    of  it 
pulverized,    and    given   them    in 
milk.   If  the  bag  has  not  been  pre- 
served, the  lui  gs  of  a  young  fox 
may  be  substituted  for  that  powder. 
We   believe,  however,  mat  there 
is  more  superstition  than  merit  in 
these  remedies,  and  make  no  doubt 
that  sweet  cow's-milk,  in  which  a 
little  mutton  suet  has   been   dis- 
solved,   or   the    beestings    alone, 
would  be  found  equally  beneficial. 
COLTS-FOOT,  or  Tiissilago,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants  forming  21  spe- 
cies, of  which  only  three  are  na- 
tives : 

1,  The  Farfara,  or  common 
colts-foot,  which  grows  in  pastures, 
in  moist,  stiff,  clayey  soils,  and  also 
on  lime-stone  rubbish.  It  is  mostly 
found  in  fields  that  are  over-crop- 
ped, or  exhausted,  and  often  se- 
verely exercises  the  patience  of  the 
D  4  farmer, 
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farmer.  It  may  be  eradicated  by 
ploughing  up  the  soil,  carryiug  the 
plant  away  when  rooted  out,  and 
laying  the  fields  down  to  grass. 
Hog's  dung  has  also  been  employed 
with  success  for  this  purpose  ;  and, 
if  spread  on  the  land  in  the  propor- 
tion of  15  or  20  loads  per  acre,  it 
will  certainly  extirpate  this  trou- 
blesome weed.  Colts-foot  produces 
yellow  flowers  that  are  in  bloom  in 
the  month  of  March  or  April,  and 
are  soon  succeeded  by  large  round- 
ish leaves,  which  have  a  bitterish, 
mucilaginous  taste,  and  constitute 
the  principal  ingredient  in  British 
herb-tobacco.  They  are  eaten  by 
sheep,  goats,  and  cows,  but  re- 
fused by  horses  and  hogs.  For- 
merly they  were  much  used  in 
coughs  and  consumptive  cases ; 
and  have  also  been  found  of  con- 
siderable service  in  scrophulous 
complaints;  a  decoction  of  these 
leaves  having  sometimes  succeed- 
ed, where  sea- water  had  failed. 

2.  The  Petasites.  See  Butter- 
Burr. 

3.  The Hijlrlda,  or  long-stalked 
colts-foot,  which  possesses  no  pe- 
culiar properties. 

COLUMBINE,  the  Common, 
or  Aqu'ilegia  vulgaris,  L.  is  a  na- 
tive plant,  growing  in  hilly  Moods 
and  thickets.  It  is  perennial,  and 
blooms  in  July.  The  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  and  their  uncommon  di- 
versity, both  in  shape  and  colour, 
have  introduced  this  plant  into  gar- 
dens. It  is  eaten  by  goats,  but 
sheep  are  not  fond  of  it,  nor  is  it 
relished  by  rows,  horses,  and  hogs. 
COLUMBO-EOOT,  or  Co- 
LOMBA-irtooT,  an  article  lately  in- 
troduced into  medicine,  chiefly  by 
Dr.  Pehci'vai"  The  natural  histo- 
ry of  the  tree,  from  which  we  ob- 
tain it,  is  but  imperfectly  known  : 
it  grows  near  the  town  of  Columbo, 
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in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  most 
aclive  part  of  the  root  is  its  bark, 
which  is  imported  in  circular 
pieces,  consisting  of  a  cortical, 
woody,  and  medullary  lamina,  and 
having  a  rough  surface.  It  h-.s  an 
aromatic  odour,  but  a  disagreeably 
bitter,  and  somewhat  pungent  taste. 
It  is  possessed  of  antiseptic  proper- 
ties, and  has  been  found  efficacious 
in  correcting  and  preventing  the 
acrimony  of  bile. 

The  Columbo-root  is  much  used 
abroad  in  diseases  attended  with 
bilious  symptoms,  and  in  an  im- 
paired state  of  digestion.  It  has  a 
remarkable  tendencv  to  restrain  the 
fermentation  of  alimentary  matter, 
Avithout  affecting  the  stomach  ;  a 
property  in  which  it  resembles  mus- 
tard. Nor  is  it  attended  with  any 
heating  effecl:,  and  may  therefore 
be  advantageously  taken  in  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  and  other  hec- 
tical cases,  both  with  a  view  to 
correct  acrimony,  and  strengthen 
the  digestive  organs.  Farther,  it 
does  not  rise  on  the  stomach,  and 
agrees  well  with  a  milk-diet,  as  it 
abates  flatulence,  and  is  totally  di- 
vested of  acidity.  Hence,  we  re- 
gret that  this  valuable  drug  is  not 
regularly  imported  ;  and  that  it  is 
frequently  found  either  in  a  very 
decayed,  or  adulterated  state. — - 
The  common  dose  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  for  adults  ;  and  from  two 
to  six  grains,  for  children. 

COMB,  an  instrument  made  of 
horn,  ivory,  or  other  material-;, 
and  used  for  separating,  cleaning, 
and  dressing  flax,  wool,  hair,  &c. 
Combs  for  wool  are  prohibited  to 
be  imported  into  England. 

A  very  useful  Comb-pot  was  in- 
vented, a  few  years  since,  by  John 
Ashman,  an  ingenious  person  em- 
ployed by    Messrs.  Danikl  and 
Thomas 
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Thomas  Dykt-,  of  Sanwa.  It 
consists  of  an  almost  cylindrical 
foresee  for  water,  which  contains 
a  smaller  one,  keeping  the  suds  ot 
the  second  washing  of  the  wool,  to 
be  used  with  the  next  quantity  of 
wool,  the  first  way.  The  whole 
being  a  manufacturing  process,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  "  Letters 
and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society  ;"  or  to  the  /th 
vol.  of  the  "  Repertory  of  the  Arts 
end  Manufactures,''  where  he  will 
rind  it  described,  together  with  an 
illustrative  engraving. 

In  June  ljuO,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  William  Bundy, 
of  Camden-town3  Middlesex.,  for 
a  machine  for  cutting  and  making 
comb*  -,  a  lull  description  of  which, 
together  with  a  plate,  is  inserted 
in  the  nth  vol.  of  the  last  men- 
tioned work. 

Combination.  See  Artifi- 
cer, vol.  i.  p.  118. 

COMFREY,  the  Common,  or 
Symphytum  officinale,  L.  a  native 
perennial  plant,  which  grows  about 
two  feet  high,  is  found  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  wet  ditches  ; 
and  produces  yellow-white  flowers, 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
it  is  eaten  by  sheep  and  cows,  but 
•Worses,  goats,  and  hogs  refuse  it. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  impart  a 
grateful  flavour  to  cakes  and  pa- 
nada ;  the  young  stems,  when 
boiled,  are  excellent  and  nutritious 
eating.  A  decoction  of  the  stalks, 
with  leaves  and  flowers,  gives  to 
•wool  prepared  by  a  solution  of  bis- 
muth, a  fine  and  permanent  brown 
colour. 

But  the  most  useful  part  of  tire 
Comfrey,  is  its  viscid  and  mucila- 
ginous root,  which  may  be  classed 
among  the  neglected  treasures  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  These 
foots  are.,  at  present,  cliiefly  em- 
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ployed  by  colour-makers,  who,  by 
means  of  a  decoction  made  of  them, 
extrad  the  beautiful  crimson  co- 
lour from  gum-lar.  The  natives; 
of  Angora,  who  possess  the  finest 
breed  of  goats  in  the  world,  pre- 
pare from  the  comfrey-roots  a  kind 
of  glue,  that  enables  them  to  spin 
the  fleece  into  a  very  fine  yarn, 
from  which  eamblets  (See  vol.  i. 
p.  425)  and  shawls  arc  manufac- 
tured. The  Germans  have  lately 
employed  the  same  mucilage  for 
correcting  the  brittleness  of  flax, 
and  roughness  of  wool,  in  spin- 
ning :  tins  preparation  neither  soils 
the  fingers  :>or  the  yarn,  and  may 
be  preserved  in  a  fresh  state  for 
many  davs,  in  close  wooden  boxes. 
Tabernamontan,  in  his  Ger- 
man Herbal,  relates  a  curious  fart, 
which,  if  not  exaggerated,  would 
be  of  great  value  in  the  important 
process  of  tanning,  and  rendering 
leather  water-proof.  He  boiled,  in 
a  pailful  of  water,  ten  pounds  of 
the  fresh  root,  dug  out  in  Novem- 
ber, till  one  half  the  liquor  was 
evaporated :  with  this  decoction, 
when  cool,  he  repeatedly  dressed 
the  leather  which,  thus  prepared, 
became  not  only  more  durable  than 
by  any  other  method,  but  it  always 
remained  pliable  and  elastic. — M. 
Douifurth,  an  apothecary  of 
"Wittenberg,  in  Germany,  also  em- 
ployed these  roots  in  his  experi- 
ments on  tanning,  with  considera- 
ble success.  After  drying  and  re- 
ducing them  to  powder,  or  cutting 
the  fresh  roots  into  small  pieces, 
he  infused  them  in  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  water,  frequently  stir- 
ring the  mass,  till  it  acquired  the- 
consistence  of  treacle.  It  was  then 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  several 
days,  till  the  fibrous  and  woody 
part  had  subsided,  when  the  clear 
fluid  was  poured  off,  or  passed 
through 
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through  a  basket  lined  with  straw, 
Ev  dropping  diluted  oil  of  vitriol 
into  this  li'juor,  he  precipitated 
the  mucilaginous  part,  winch  was 
again  iiltred  and  rendered  tit  for 
another  process  of  tanning,  after 
depriving  it  of  its  acidity,  by  means 
©f  a  lye  made  of  common  pot-ash. 
— Another  German  writer,  M. 
Reuss,  mentions  the  root  of  the 
cornfrey  among  those  plants,  from 
which  good  starch  and  hair-powder 
mav  be  prepared. 

COMMERCE,  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  or  the  buying,  selling, 
or  trafficking  of  merchandize,  mo- 
ney, or  even  paper,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  profit. 

Commerce  is  at  present  divided 
into  commerce  by  land  and  by  sea; 
inland  or  domestic,  and  foreign; 
and  by  wholesale  and  retail.  With 
respect  to  domestic  commerce,  we 
may  observe,  that  it  is  under  the 
King's  suprem-  protection,  as  it 
belongs  to  h  s  prerogative  to  estab- 
lish public  markets  and  fairs ;  to 
I  ite  weights  and  measures  ; 
and  to  issue  money,  which  is  the 
uuiver-u  medium  of  commerce, 
authority,  and  cum 

The  greater  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  is  carried  on 
bv  collective  companies,  some  of 
■which  are  incorporated  uader  char- 
ters, with  an  exclusive  privilege; 
a  practice  which  is,  perhaps,  justly 
due  to  the  company  that  first  intro- 
duces a  peculiar  branch  of  com- 
merce 3  but,  when  stick  exclusive 
right  is  continued  for  a  kind  of 
pcrpf ■tui'.y,  we  venture  to  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  highly  detrimental 
to  the  -welfare  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  to  the  interests  of  trade  in 
■  al. 

The  history  of  commerce,  being 
less  connected  with  the  object  of 
this  work  than  its  influence  on  the 
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moral  and  physical  prosperity  of  a 
\  we  shall  add  only  a  few 
aphorisms,  which  appear  to  us 
fully  established,  by  the  evidence 
of  ancient  history,  as  well  as  from 
the  nature  and  complexion  of  some 
recent  events:  I.  That,  though 
commerce  doubtless  tends  to  im- 
prove the  intellectual  faculties  of 
man,  and  renders  him  more  skil- 
ful in  the  various  ornamental  arts, 
but  especially  those  of  war  and 
luxury,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
creates  a  thirst  of  power  and  riches, 
which  by  no  means  contribute  to 
his  moral  perfection ;  2.  That  opu- 
lence, acquired  by  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  fortunate  events  in  com- 
mercial speculation,  does  not  stimu- 
late the  mind  to  humane  and  virtu- 
ous actions,insobeneiicial  a  manner 
as  the  slow  and  honest  acquisitions 
of  the  artist  and  husbandman.  3. 
That  large  fortunes  arising  from 
commercial  channels,  constitute  a 
rick,  but  not  a  wealthy  nation  ; 
because  those  individuals  who  have 
amassed  property,  by  bo!d  enter- 
prises, aie  more  prone  to  apply 
their  money  to  the  support  of  poli- 
tical  anil  financial  schemes,  while 
the  industrious  cultivator  of  thesoil, 
or  manufacturer,  will  be  disposed  to 
promote  the  more  useful  and  pet- 
viauent  objects  of  national  pride, 
namely,  those  of  rural  and  domestic 
economy. 

COMMISSION  OF  BANK- 
RUPTCY, is  that  issued  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  persons  be- 
coming bankrupt  within  any  of 
the  statutes,  and  directed  to  cer- 
tain commissioners,  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  it,  and  to 
secure  tire  bankrupt's  lands  and 
effects,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his, 
creditors. — See  Bankrupt. 

The  proceedings  on  a  Commis- 
sion of  Bankruptcy  relate,  1.  either 

to 
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kkrupt  bin;  2.  to 

j .  la  the  former  c*  e,  a 
litin  should   be   presented   to 

I  Chancelli  »r  to 

the  amount  of  1001.  i  r  by  two,  to 

the    value    of   1  "'01.  ;    or    I"/  i 

or  mote,  to  thai  oi  2001. ;  in  ooa 
queue*  of  which,  hi    grants  a  com- 
missi is  denomi- 

rupt. 

bound  in  a  se- 
curity oi"20ol.  to  make  the  party 
rids,  in  case  they  do  not  prove 
him  bankrupt.  And  if  thej  re- 
ceive any  of  the  bankrupt's  money , 
(ire1  l  recompense  for  sue- 

ing  out  the-  commission,  so  as  to 
D  more  than  their  due  propor- 
tion of  his  estate,  they  forfeit  the 
same,  together  with  their  whole 
debt. 

On  receiving  their  commission, 
the  commissioners  first  ascertain 
whether  the  bankrupt  was  a  trader, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  bank- 
rupt laws,  and  had  committed  an 
of  bankruptcy;  and,  if  it  be 
so  proved,  declare  him  bankrupt, 
notice  in  the  Gazette,  and 
appoint  three  meetings  for  the  cre- 
ditors. Atone  of  these  meetings  are 
chosen,  by  a  majority  (in  value)  of 
creditors,  tht  assignees,  or  persons 
in  whom  the  bankrupt's  estate  shall 
be  vested  for  their  benefit.  And, 
at  the  third  meeting,  which  must 
be  on  the  42d  day,  at  farthest, 
after  the  advertisement  in  the  Ga- 
zette (unless  the  time  for  his  sur- 
render be  especially  enlarged),  the 
bankrupt,  on  notice  being  served 
personally  on  him,  or  lett  at  h  s 
place  of  abode,  must  surr el 
himself  to  the  commissioners,  and 
thenceforth  conform  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  directions  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  bankruptcy;  or,  in  default 
llicreof,    he    is  guilty  of    felony, 
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without  benefit  of  clergy,  bu 
death,  and  bis  <  il'ects  arc  da , 

■ 

When    the   baukrupt  appt 

nnine 
him  i  1    de  and  ef- 

I  and  if  he  give  a  : 
mem,  or  conceal  any  property  to 
the  value  of  201.  or  withhold  any 
or  writings,  in  order  to  .le- 
fraud  his  credit  irs,  he  is  also  guilty 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
But,  if  the  bankrupt  has 
made  a  t  ue  di  .  conformed 

to  the  directions  of  the  statute  s. 
and  acted  l  the  satisfaction  of  his 
tors,  and  they  (or  four-fifths 
of  them  in  number  and  value)  vi  ill 
i  certificate  to  that  purport, 
the  commissioners  are  to  authenti- 
cate die  same  under  their  hands 
and  seals,  and  transmit  it  to  the 
Chancellor;  who,  or  two  jm 
appointed  by  him,  on  oath  made 
by  the  bankrupt,  that  such  certifi- 
cate was  not  fraudulently  obtained, 
may  allow  the  same,  or  disallow 
it,  upon  cause  shewn  by  any  of  the 
creditors.  If  no  cause  be  shewn, 
the  certificate  is  granted,  and  the 
bankrupt  is  entitled  to  an  allow- 
ance out  of  his  effects,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dividend  paid.  In  con- 
sequence of  such  certificate,  he  is 
discharged  from  every  debt  owing 
by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a 
bankrupt. 

2.  With  respe6t  to  the  proceed- 
ings affecting  the  bankrupt's  pro- 
perty, the  assignees  may  pursue 
any  legal  remedy  for  getting  pos- 
:.n  of  the  same,  but  cannot 
commence  a  suit  in  equity,  com- 
pound debts  owing  to  the  bank-* 
rupt,  nor  refer  matters  to  arbitra- 
tion, without  the  consent  of  the 
major  part,  in  value,  of  the  credi- 
tors. As  soon  as  they  have  col- 
lected all  the  effects,  and  converted 

them 
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tttem  into  money,  they  must,  with- 
in twelve  months  after  the  issuing 
of  the  commission,  give  twenty- 
one  days  notice  to  the  creditors,  of 
a  meeting  for  a  dividend,  or  distri- 
bution, at  which  time  they  are  to 
produce  their  accounts,  and  verify 
them  on  oath,  if  required.  A  di- 
\idend  of  so  much  in  the  pound  is 
then  to  be  made,  equally  and  rate- 
ably  to  all  who  have  already  ascer- 
tained, or  may  then  prove,  their 
debts.  Within  eighteen  months 
after  the  commission  issued,  a 
second  and  final  dividend  is  to 
be  made,  unless  all  the  effects 
were  exhausted  by  the  first.  And 
if  any  surplus  remain  after  satisfy- 
ing all  the  creditors,  it  shall  be  re- 
stored' to  the  bankrupt. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of 
the  law  now  in  force  relative  to 
bankrupts,  we.  refer  qur  readers  to 
Mr,  Cooke's  Bankrupt  Laics,  8vo. 
'1  vols.  10s.  and  to  Mr.  Cullen's 
Priiiciples  of-Banhmpt  Law,  8vo. 
10s.  dd.  in  which  the  provisions  of 
the.  legislature,  and  the  judicial  de- 
cisions, are  fully  and  perspicuously 
stated. 

COMMONS  are  waste  lands  or 
pastures,  tiie  use  of  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  villages  or  towns  in 
their  vicinity. 

Commons  are  certainly  of  con- 
siderable utility  in  their  present 
state,  if  they  be  not  too  extensive. 
The  poor  may  derive  some  benefit 
from  them,  without  depriving  the 
community  of  their  labour ;  but 
when  they  extend  to  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  but  thinly 
inhabited,  we  conceive  them  to  be 
extremely  hurtful  to  society  ;  in- 
asmuch as  they  hold  forth  ;>n  irre- 
sistible temptation  to  sloth  and 
ss.  Although  they  furnish 
pasture  for  a  great  number  of  sheep 
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and  young  cattle,  yet  we  doubt 
whether  this  advantage  is  not  over- 
balanced by  the  loss  which  the  na- 
tion necessarily  sustains  in  being 
deprived  of  the  labour  of  numer-r 
ous  persons,  to  whom  they  pre- 
sent the  means  of  leading  an 
idle  life,  and  often  wasting  that 
time  which  might  be  occupied 
by  more  useful  pursuits.  Hence 
we  devoutly  hope,  that  a  more  ge- 
neral ihejosure  of  the  most  exten- 
sive commons  will  soon  be  adopt- 
ed ;  a  measure  which  cannot  fail 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  and 
improvement  among  the  lower 
classes,  and  thus  effectually  to  era- 
dicate habits  of  indolence.  And, 
if  only  one-third  of  such  lands- 
could  be  cultivated  to  raise  grain, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  that  on? 
acre,  so  employed,  would  produce 
more  food  than  ten  acres  afford  in 
their  present  state. 

Independently  of  the  great  ad- 
dition to  the  national  wealth,  such 
an  inclosure  will  necessarily  prove. 
the  means  of  employing  many  poor 
persons,  who  are  starving  for  want 
of  work,  in  various  distant  parts  of 
the.  kingdom  ;  while,  the  worthless 
and  profligate  consumers,  especial- 
ly from  large  cities,  may,  by  thcj 
wisdom  of  the  legislature,  be  thus 
reclaimed,  and  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  that  society,  to  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  a  pest,  and  a 
burthen.     See  Farms. 

COMPASS,  is  an  instrument  of 
considerable  utility  fur  surveying 
land,  dialling,  &c.  Its  structure 
varies  but  little  from  that  of  the 
mariners'  compass  ;  for,  instead  of 
the  needle  being  fitted  into  the  card 
and  playing  on  a  pivot,  in  this  in- 
strument it  plays  alone ;  the  card 
.being  drawn  on  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  a  circle  divided  into 
300  degrees  on  the  limb.     It  is 

par- 
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:u!  i»>  travellers,  to 

I  them  in  •  1  j  also  to 

miners,  whom  it  guides  in  digging; 

end  may  be  applied  to  various  other 

purposes. 

7b  take  the  declination  of  a  watt 
by  the  ■compass  : — Apply  that  side 
of  the  instrument,  on  which  the 
north  is  delineated,  along  the  side 
of  the  wall;  the  nun.  rees, 

over  which  the  north  end  ot"  the 
need]  fixes,  will  be  the  declina- 
tion ot  the  wall  on  that  side.  For 
instance,  if  the  north  ot  the  □ 
point  towards  the  north,  the  sua 
may  shine  on  that  wall  at  noon:  it' 
it  fix  over  50  degrees,  computed 
from  the  north  towards  the  east, 
the  declination  will  be  so  many  de- 
grees  towards  the  ea.-»t. 

But,  as  tiie  needle  itself,  in  Bri- 
tain, declines  13  legrees  from  the 
north  towards  the  wot,  the  same 
number  ot  degrees  should  always 
be  added  to  those  pointed  out  by 
the  needle,  when  the  declination  of 
the  wall  is  towards  die  cast,  in  or- 
der to  retrieve  the  irregularity :  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  declination 
is  towards  the  west,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  subtract  the  above-men- 
tioned declination  of  the  needle. 

COMPLEXION,  generally  sig- 
nifies the  temperament,  habitude, 
and  natural  disposition  of  the  body ; 
but  more  frequently  the  colour  of 
the  face  and  skiu.  In  the  latter 
point  of  \iew,  it  has  in  no  small 
decree  exercised  the  attention  of 
naturalists,  who  have  attempted  in 
vain  to  reconcile  the  specific  va- 
riations among  mankind,  which  are 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  differ- 
ence of  colour,  stature,  or  disposi- 
tion. The  arguments  drawn  from 
such  variations  have  been  proved 
to  be  inconclusive,  and  are  now 
generally  exploded.  It  remains, 
neverdieless,  a  difficult  matter  to 
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accoum    for    the    remarkable    dif- 
reren  tur  existing  among 

different  nations. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute 
ission  of  this  subject,  we 
observe,  that  colour  and 
figure,  like,  other  peculiarities,  are 
created  by  continual,  progressive, 
and  almost  imperceptible  degrees. 
Nations  are  susceptible  of  habits, 
both  mental  and  eorporeal,  in  the 
same  manner  as  individuals ;  which 
are  transmitted  to  posterity,  and 
augmented  by  inheritance.  Na- 
tional features,  i;ke  national  man- 
ners, though  s!  >v.  ly,  become  fixed 
after  a  long  succession  of  agesj 
and,  if  we  can  ascertain  any  effect, 
produced  by  a  given  slate  of  wea- 
ther, or  of  climate,  it  will  require 
only  repetition,  during  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  to  impress  them 
with  a  permanent  character. 

The  principal  colours  observable 
among  mankind,  are  the  following: 
1 .  Black  ;  as  in  the  Africans  under 
the  equinocfial  line,  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Guinea,  and  of  New  Hol- 
land. 2.  Swarthy ;  as  in  the 
Moors  of  the  north,  and  the  Hot- 
tentots of  the  south  of  Africa.  3. 
Copper-coloured  :  as  the  East  In- 
dians. 4.  Red-coloured;  as  the 
Americans.  5.  Brown-coloured; 
as  the  Tartars.  Persians,  Arabs, 
Chinese,  and  the  Africans  on  die 
coast  ot  the  Mediterranean,  d. 
Brownish  ;  as  die  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
namely,  die  Sicilians,  Spaniards, 
and  Turks,  and  aiso  die  Samoiedes 
and  Laplanders,  who  border  on 
the  Northern  Pole ;  and  the  Abys- 
sinians,  who  Jive  in  die  middle  and 
southern  parts  of  Africa.  7-  W'tiite; 
as  most  of  the  more  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe  are,  namely,  the 
English,  Swedes.  Danes,  Germans, 
and  Poles ;  to  whom  may  be  added 

the 
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the  Circassians  and  Georgians  in 
the  north-west  of  Asia,  and  also 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may- 
wish  to  see  these  observations  far- 
ther pursued,  we  must  refer  to  an 
ingenious  Esstoy  on  the  causes  of  the 
variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure 
in  the  Human  Species,  published 
afew  years  since  byDr.S. S.Smith, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  They 
will  also  find  some  excellent  stric- 
tures on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Clauk- 
50  n's  elaborate  Etsa.i/  on  the  Slavery 
end  Commerce  of  the  Human  Spe- 
cies, 8vo.  3s.  1788. 

Having  given  this  general  view 
of  the  subject,  w~e  cannot  suppress 
£be  observation,  that  many  un- 
thinking persons  are  more  anxious 
to  preserve,  and  improve  their  com- 
plexion/ particularly  that  of  the 
countenance,  than  to  inquire  into 
their  animal  economy,  and  to  re- 
gulate its  different  functions.  The 
face,  indeed,  when  not  disguised 
by  art,  is  often  the  index  of  health 
and  disease  ;  though  it  is  absurd 
to  consider  it  as  the  cause  of  those 
changes  which  take  place  in  the 
body;  whereas  it  exhibits  only 
the  cf/vci.  Hence  we  may  confi- 
dently assert,  that  all  contrivances 
cf  crafty  empirics,  perfumers,  tra- 
velling mountebanks,  &c.  which 
are  pompously  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic in  daily  prints,  or  by  means  of 
b  lis  and  pamphlets,  containing 
specious  certificates,  to  induce  the 
giddy,  the  idle,  and  unwary  multi- 
tude (nay,  sometimes  the  lady  of 
rank  and  fashion), to  purchase,  those 
"  beautifying  compositions" — are 
mournful  instances  of  human  folly, 
and  moral  depravity.  Those  su- 
perficial persons,  however,  who 
.are  determined  to  cure  the  surface, 
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and  neglect,  the  inward  state  of" 
their  decaying  frame,  by  paying 
little  or  no  attention  to  their  mode 
of  living,  we  reluctantly  consign  to 
the  head  of  Cosmetics  :  others,  on 
the  contrary,  whose  minds  are  not 
irretrievably  biassed  in  favour  of 
external  applications  (at  which  even 
the  untutored  negro  would  smile), 
we  refer  to  the  different  articles 
connected  with  diet  and  regimen. 

COMPOST,  in  agriculture,  is 
a  certain  mixture  designed  to  pro- 
mote vegetation,  instead  of  dung. 
To  effect  this  purpose,  various  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  of 
which  we  shall  mention  the  fol- 
lowing. 

An  oil-compost  was  invented  by 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Hunter,  author 
of  the  Gcorgical  Essays,  who  di- 
rects 12  lbs.  of  North  American 
pot-ash  to  be  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  dissolved  in  four  gal- 
lons of  water.  This  mixture  is  to 
stand  48  hours,  when  14  gallons  of 
coarse  train-oil  should  be  added. 
In  a  few  days  the  alkaline  salt  will 
be  liquefied,  and  the  whole,  when 
stirred,  become  nearly  uniform. 
Thus  prepared,  it  should  be  pour- 
ed on  14  bushels  of  sand,  or  20  of 
dry  mould,  and  the  whole  turned 
frequently  over,  for  about  six 
months,  at  which  time  it  will  be 
fit  for  use.  When  these  ingre- 
dients are  mixed  with  one  or  two 
hogsheads  of  water,  they  will  form 
a  fluid  compost,  to  be  used  with  a 
water-cart.  The  inventor  himself, 
however,  acknowledges  that  it  is 
much  inferior  to  rotten  dung  ;  yet, 
from  various  experiments,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  tolerable  substitute 
for  that  article. 

A  compost  prepared  from  putri- 
fied  animal  substances  will,  doubt- 
less, be  preferable  to  any  other 
manure  :  the  only  obstacle  to  their 

being 
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t  i,    is 

difficulty   with  which  thi  ■ 
procured.     The  folic 
cocomendi  d  bj   Dri    Hi  *tek,  of 
"i  ort  .  Take  .1  sufficient  quai 
iw-dust,    and   iocorpora 
with    the  blood    and    offal 
slaughter-bouse,  putting  a  layer  oi 
each,  till  it  becomt  and 

fetid  composition]  Two  1  ids  ot 
tlii -  compost,  mixed  with  three  oi 
earth,  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre 
of  wheat  or  spring  corn,  and 
should  be  laid  on  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  and  harrowed  in 
with  the  grain.  As  it  lies  in  a 
small  compass,  ii  is  well  calcu- 
lated tor  the  use  of  those  farmers 
who  are  obliged  to  carry  their  ma- 
nure from  a  distance.  Hence  we 
recommend  this  preparation  as  a 
substitute,  both  for  fold-yard  and 
stable-dung,  because  it  is  extreme- 
ly rich,  and  exerts  its  fertilizing 
influence  longer  on  the  soil ;  which, 
however  impoverished,  will  thus 
be  restored  to  its  pristine  vigour. — 
See  also  Manure. 

Compost,  in  gardening,  is  a 
mixture  of  various  earths,  earthy 
substances,  and  dung,  either  for 
meliorating  the  soil  of  a  garden,  in 
general,  or  promoting  the  vegeta- 
tion of  some  particular  plant. 
There  are  few  vegetables  which 
do  not  delight  in  some  peculiar 
earth,  where  they  thrive  better 
than  in  others. — As  the  reader  will 
find  this  subject  discussed  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  plants,  or 
under  the  different  botanical  arti- 
cles, it  would  be  superfluous  to 
enlarge  upon  it  in  this  place. 
Compound.  See  Houses. 
COMPRESSES,  in  surgery,  are 
very  useful  applications,  for  pre- 
venting a  wound  from  bleeding,  or 
swelling,  as  well  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurisms,   ruptures,  and 
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to 


indole  ill    1 
i  In  \ 

loth,  s<>  conti 

any    particular    part. — After 
piaster  at  d  ot  ber  dr  ap- 

t he  whole  with  a  compress,  to  so 

cure  and  lix  their  applications,  and 
to  preserve  the  parts  from  the  in- 
juries of  externa!  air,  which  would 
retard  the  process  of  hi  ali 

Compresses  are  likewise  fre- 
quently used,  where  no  obiter* 
are  required  ;  and  in  this 
ther  dry,  or  nx  1  d  with  cer 
liquors,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
strengthening,  emollient,  cooling, 
&c.  For  such  purpose,  they  are 
d  into  decoctions  of  different 
is,  into  wine,  spirits,  vinegar, 
lime-water,  solutions  of  alum,  sal- 
ammoniac,  &'c.  either  hot  or  cold, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
But  the  principal  use  of  compresses 
appears  to  be  that  of  idling  u] 

or  depression  of  the  parts,  so 
that  the    dressings,    especially    in 
may    be    applied  with 
..-;  and  to  prevent 
the  bandages  from  ing  a 

troublesome  irritation,or  other  pain 
and  uneasiness  on  the  skin.  Hence 
they  ought  to  be  cut  out  in  circu- 
lar pieces,  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
diseased  parts,  and  each  of  I 
progressively  increasin  1  in  diame- 
ter. 

CONDUCTORS,  are  long  rods 
made  of  iron  or  other  metal,  em- 
ployed   for    protecting    bull; 
from  the  effects  of  lightning. 

The  utility  of  conductors  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  yet  it  has 
not  been  ascertained,  till  within 
these  few  years,  whether  pointed' 
or  blunt  ones  were  the  most  pro- 
.  per  :  the  latter,  however,  are  now 
decidedly  preferred,  in  consequence 

of 
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of  several  experiments,  made  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Instances,  nevertheless,  occur  of 
houses  provided  with  pointed  me- 
tallic conductors,  being  stricken 
with  lightning  ;  so  that  this  philo- 
sophical contrivance  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  perfection.  We  there- 
fore communicate,  with  satisfac- 
tion, the  following  improvement  in 
conductors,  made  by  Mr.  Robert 
Patersont,  of  Philadelphia,  for 
which  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  adjudged  him  the  prize  of  a 
gold  medal.  He  proposes  first  to 
insert,  in  the  top  of  the  rod,  a  piece 
of  the  best  black-lead,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  terminating  in  a 
fine  point  which  projects  a  little 
above  the  end  of  its  metallic  soc- 
ket ;  so  that  if  the  black-lead  point 
should ,  by  any  accident,  be  broken 
off,  that  of  the  rod  would  be  left 
sharp  enough  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  metallic  conductor.  His 
second  intention  is,  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  electric  fluid  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  rod  into  the 
surrounding  earth.  In  many  cases, 
it  is  impracticable,  from  the  inter- 
ruption of  rocks  and  other  obstacles, 
to  sink  the  rod  so  deeplv  as  to  reach 
moist  earth,  or  any  other  substance 
that  is  a  tolerably  good  conductor 
of  electricity.  To  remedy  this  de- 
feet,  Mr.  Paterson  proposes  to 
ma:  e  the  lower  part  of  the  rod, 
either  of  tin  or  copper,  which  me- 
tals are  far  less  liable;  to  corrosion 
or  rust,  than  iron,  when  lving  un- 
der ground  ;  or,  which  will  answer 
the  purpose,  still  better,  to  coat 
that  part  of  the  conductor,  of  what- 
ever metal  it  may  consist,  with  a 
thick  crust  of  black-lead  previously 
formed  into  a  paste,  by  being  pul- 
verized,  mixed  with  melted  sul- 
phur, and  applied  to  the  rod, 
while  hot.   By  this  precaution,  the 
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lower  partof  the  rod  will,  in  his  opi- 
nion, retain  its  conducting  powers 
for  ages,  without  any  diminution. 

In  order  to  increase  the  surface 
of  the  subterraneous  part  of  ths- 
conductor,  he  directs  a  hole,  or 
pit,  of  sufficient  extent,  to  be 
dug  as  deep  as  convenient ;  in  tor 
which  a  quantity  of  charcoal  should 
be  put,  surrounding  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  rod.  Thus,  the 
surface  of  that  part  of  the  conduc- 
tor, which  is  in  contact  with  the 
earth,  may  be  increased  with  little 
trouble  or  expence  ;  a  circum- 
stance of  the  first  importance  to  the 
security  against  those  accidents — > 
as  charcoal  is  an  excellent  conduc- 
tor of  electricity,  and  will  undergo 
little  or  no  change  of  property,  by 
lying  in  the  earth  for  a  long  series 
ot  years. 

Congelation.     See  Ice. 

CONSTITUTION,  is  the  par- 
ticular temperament  of  the  body, 
which  depends  chiefly  on  the  state 
of  its  humours  or  fluids,  and  some- 
times also  on  the  solids,  but  espe- 
cially the  nerves. 

It  is  curious,  says  Dr.  PERcr- 
val,  to  observe  the  revolution  that 
has  taken  place,  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  the  constitutions  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe.  Inflamma- 
tory diseases  occur  less  frequently ; 
and  in  general  are  less  rapid  and 
violent  in  their  effects,  than  they 
were  formerly.  This  advantageous 
change,  however,  is  more  than- 
counter-balanced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  debilitating  articles  of  food 
and  drink,  several  of  which  were 
utterly  unknown  to  our  ancestors, 
but  now  universally  prevail.  The 
bodies  of  men  and  women  are 
equally  enfeebled  and  enervated' : 
nay,  it  is  no  uncommon  circum- 
stance to  meet  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  irritability  under  the  ex- 
ternal 
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tern'ai  appearand  e  of  great  strength 
Arid  robustness.     I  LypOchondridcdJ 
complaints,   palsies,  dropsies,  and 
all  those  diseases  th:it  originate  in 
debility,  arc  now  generally  (  ttd  - 
rnial ;  and  hysterics,  which  were 
formerly  peculiar  to  women,   at- 
tack at  present  either  sex  indiscri- 
minately. A  variety  of  causes  must 
concur1  to  effect  so  great  and  uni- 
versal  a  re  volution.     The  first  of 
these  is  the  general  use  of  Tea  ;  to 
which  article  We  refer.     The  se- 
cond place  may,  perhaps,  be  assign- 
ed to  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous 
liquors;  a  pernicious  custom  which, 
in  too  many  instances,  originates  in 
the  former:    as,  from  the  lowness 
and  depression  of  spirits  occasioned 
by  the  continual  use  of  tea,it  becomes 
almost  indispensably  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  something  cordial 
and  exhilarating.    Hence,  many  sa- 
gacious  persons   pretend   to   have 
discovered  the  grand  secret  of  ob- 
viating the  hurtful  effects  of  that 
favourite  drug,  by  mixing  a  few 
tea-spoonfuls  of  brandy  with  each 
cup  of  tea,  especially  in  dull  of 
hazy  weather.     Thus,   they   gra- 
dually become  tipplers  ;  and  hence 
proceed  those  odious  and  disgrace- 
ful habits  of  intemperance,  which, 
we  fear,  are  at  present  with  jus- 
tice  imputed  to  many  females  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  society,  who, 
independently    of    this   barbarous 
custom,  would  be  an  ornament  to 
their  sex.     Indignation  and  horror 
would  strike  our  more  temperate 
ancestors,  could  they  behold  their 
degenerate    progeny,  approaching 
with  rapid  steps  towards  that  hu- 
miliating state  of  apathy  and  servi- 
tude, in    which   many   nations   of 
Europe,  both  north  and  south  of 
this  island,  languish  in  deplorable 
misery. — See  Brandy    And  Spi- 
rits. 

no.  v.— VOL.  II. 
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CONSUMPTION,  in  medicine, 
is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  in- 
cluding all  those  diseases,  in  which 
the  body,  from  a  detect,  of  nou- 
rishment, is  gradually  reduced  to  a 
State  of  debility  and  emaciation. 
This  fatal  disorder  may  arise  from 
a  great  variety  of  causes,  such  as  3 
mal-conformation  of  the  trunk ; 
straitness  of  the  chest;  intemper- 
ance of  whatever  kind ;  obstruc- 
tions in  the  pulmonary  vessels  j 
suppression  of  any  natural  evacua- 
tions; as  likewise  in  consequence 
of  pleurisies,  coughs,  catarrhs,  di- 
arrhoeas ;  grief;  intense  study,  &c. 
More  frequently,  however,  it  ori- 
ginates from  a  neglected  cold,  espe- 
cially in  constitutions  where  a  pe- 
culiar hereditary  disposition  pre- 
vails, without  any  other  discover- 
able cause. 

Accordingly  as  consumptions  are 
accompanied  with  fever,  or  ex- 
empt from  that  symptom,  they 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
J .  Such  as  are  occasioned  by  th^ 
hfeftic  fever,  which,  however,  is  not 
the  consequence  of  exulcerated 
lungs :  See  Hectic  Fever  ;  2. 
Those  in  which  the  wasting  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  fever,  arise 
from  pulmonic  ulcers  :  See  Lungs  5 
and  3.  Where  the  gradual  emacia- 
tion is  unconnected  with  any  febrile 
symptoms.  Of  the  last  species 
only,  which  is  generally  called 
atrophy,  we  shall  treat  in  this 
place. 

An  atrophy  always  proceeds 
from  a  want  of  due  assimilation  of 
the  nutritious  juices,  so.  that  there 
is  obviously  a  defective  appetite, 
and  a  vitiated  digestion,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  disease. 
What  share  the  depression  of  the 
animal  spirits,  or  an  unusual  irri- 
tability of  the  nerves,  may  have  in 
the  production  of  this  malady,  ap- 
K  pears 
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pears  (o  ba  doubtful;  and  they 
may  be  (Considered  as  the  effect, 
father  than  the  cause  of  tlie  com- 
plain! which  pervades  the  whole 
system. 

Syniptonis  of  Atrophy  :  General 
languor  of. body  and  mind  ;  an  un- 
healthy look  of  the  face;  a  light 
and  unsettled  sleep;  the  appetite 
now  voracious,,  now  nauseating, 
but  usually  most  desirous  of  cold 
food;  straitness  of  the ;  breast,  and 
uneasiness  after  eating;  great  inter- 
nal heal  and  dryness  of  the  tongue  y 
gradual  wasting  of  the  body  ;  con- 
tinual fevorishness  and  thirst,  espe- 
cially during  the  night ;  at  length, 
a  fever  nearly  resembling  a  hectic, 
and  a  total  privation  of  strength 
and  spirits. 

Children  and  young  persons  are 
very  liable  to  this  disease  :  the  for- 
mer, from  the  unhealthy  milk  of  a 
Burse  addicted  to  passions,  parti- 
cularly grief  and  anger;  the  latter, 
from  the  use  of  improper  food; 
heavy  and  feculent  malt-liquors; 
the  suppression  of  night-sweats, 
.  specially  when  occasioned  by 
draughts  of  cold  beverage; 
by  eating  voraciously  of  crude, 
thick,  heavy  and  obstruent  food  ; 
drinking  spirituous  liquors  5  long 
continuance  of  worms,  &tv — Scro- 
phuious  adults,  and  those  who 
have  lost  large  quantities  of  bl 
are  also  subject  to  atrophy. 

Although  this  \s  one  of  the  least 

srOUS  species  of  consumption . 

yet*  when  neglected  in  its  com- 
mencement, it  frequently  proves 
fatal!     Hence  the  evacuatioi 

1  q]  ought  to  be  strictly  attended 
to,  and  If  the  stomach  be  foul,  a 
gentle  emetic  previously  adminis- 
tered. A  diluent  and  nourishing 
diet,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire ;  country  air;  but  particu- 
larly sweet  whey,  and  the  mucila- 
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ginous  bitters,  such  as  deeoc* 
of  the  eryngo-leaved  liverwort,  and 
the  wood  of  quassia,  will  be  of 
eminent  service.  No  remedy  what- 
ever is,  in  tins  complaint,  equal 
to  the  warm  bath,  which  should  be 
gradually  reduced  to  a  coo!,  and  at 
length  to  a  co  W  temperature,  as  soon 
as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it. — 
(See  vol.  i.  p.  1.QO  and  1.Q1). — 
Among  the  various  domestic  me- 
dicines, which  have  been  oeca* 
sionally  employed  for  the  cure  of 
what  is  called  a  nervous  atrophy, 
we  are  from  experience  convinced, 
that  none  are  letter  calculated  to 
restore  an  emaciated  frame,  than 
the  conjoined  use.  of  the  Salep-roof, 
vulgarly  denominated  Female  fool- 
stones,  or  Meadow  Orchis  (Or- 
chis  Mario,  L.),  and  the  jelly  ob- 
tained from  the  red  garden-snail 
(Helix  Pomatin,  I,.}  ;  Two  drams 
of  the  former,  in  powder,  boiled 
in  a  pint  of  whey  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thick  mucilage,  ought  to 
be  taken  twice  a  day ;  a-nd  from 
six  to  eight  of  the  latter  dissolved 
over  a  slow  lire,  in  equal  quanti- 
ties of  milk  and  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  cinnamon  and 
sugar,  should  be  used  every  morn- 
ing. But,  if  the  patient's  appe- 
tite be  considerably  impaired,  he 
may  begin  the  course  of  these  re- 
medies in  much  smaller  dose-, 
which  might  be  imperceptibly  i  ■ 
creased. 

All  symptomatical  conskmphbni . 
hpwc  ver,  are  so  far  incurable,  as 
they   depend  upon   the  partii 
disorders  from  which   they  origi- 
nate :   and,  if  tlx-  latter  can  be  re- 
medied by  aft,  there  is  no  da'ngi  r 
be  apprehended  from  the   forrnei 
hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  impbrt- 
•  ance  to  distinguish  a  simple  atro- 
phy from  a  confirmed  hectic,  or  a 
pulmonary  consumption.     In   tin- 
last 
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List  mentioned  two  I  the 

symptoms  are  more  violent,  and 
either  the  Lungs,  or  the  tracheal, 
mesenteric,  and  otlu  r  glands,  are 
exulcerated;  whereas,  in  an  atro- 
phy, those  glands  are  only  indu- 
rated, or  otherwise  obstructed. — 
Vnd  though  we  disapprove  of  those 
over-nice  distinctions,  which  serve 
to  perplex  rather  than  to  instruct, 
yet,  in  this  case,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  discriminate  between 
an  atrophy  and  the  rickets,  scro- 
phula,  and  tli.it  consumptive  we  i  - 
ness  of  children,  who  pine  away  for 
want  of  a  clue  supply  lrom  the 
breast,  or  in  consequence  of  dis- 
eases preying  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mother,  or  nurse,  ln- 
deed,  there  is  but  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  inundation  of 
consumptive  diseases  is  often  laid 
in  the  cradle,  by  the  faulty  ma- 
nagement of  nurses,  and  the  ill- 
judged  tenderness  of  parents;  by 
keeping  children  too  warm  ;  per- 
mitting them  the  brea.it  too  long  ; 
and  the  imprudent  administration 
of  opiates  : — -practices  not  less  de- 
trimental than  common.  Thus; 
Dr.  R.  Russell  justly  remarks, 
the  process  of  converting  aliment 
into  chyle  is  injured,  the  habit  of 
body  rendered  lax,  the  blood  be- 
comes too  serous,  the  glands  de- 
stined to  moisten  the  joints  increase 
in  bulk,  the  heads  of  the  bones  are 
enlarged,  and  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  chest,  and  neck,  are 
obstructed,  till  at  length  those  of 
the  lungs  become  also  affected. 

The  alarming  increase  of  eon-' 
sumptions,  in  this  country,  affords 
an  ample  field  for  medical  specuki- 
;■  rs.  It  is  no  less  astonishing  than 
true,  that  about  one-third  of  these 
who  die  in  London,  fall  victims  to 
that  merciless  disease,  if  the  bills 
ef  mortality  be  taken  as   the  ba-Ls 
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of  that  calculation.     In  the  three 

years  of  1700,  17.07,  and  1700, 
the  number  of  deaths,  in  the  Bri- 
tish metropolis,  L  stated  to  be 
52,237  j  *nd  among  these  were, 
under  the  general  head  of  con- 
sumptions, i~,5:>l).  Although  the 
framers  ot  these  bills  have  probably 
classed  many  other  chronic  disor- 
ders under  the  head  of  decline  and 
consumption,  so  that,  perhaps,  one- 
half  may  be  fairly  deducted  from 
their  statement,  and  referred  to 
other  maladies,  yet  even  the  re- 
maining number  of  about  3000 
annually,  in  London  alone,  is  suf- 
ficient to  serve  as  a  warning  to 
every  parent,  and  head  of  a  family, 
in  order  to  avoid  those  causes 
which  we  have  before  recited. 

CONTAGION,  infection,  or 
the  communication  of  a  disease 
from  one  body  to  another.  In  some 
cases  it  is  conveyed  by  immediate 
contact  or  touch  ;  in  others,  by  in- 
fected clothes,  such  as  cotton,  and 
particularly  wool,  which  of  all  sub- 
stances is  the  most  susceptible,  be* 
cause  it  is  extremely  porous.  Con- 
tagious matter  is  also,  though  we. 
apprehend  erroneously,  said  to  be 
transmitted  through  the  air,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  by  means 
of  effluvia  arising  from  the  sick,  in 
which  case  the  atmosphere  is  said 
to  be  infecfed. 

Some  authors  have  asserted,  that 
the  gout  and  consumption  are  like- 
wise contagious  ;  but  this  appears 
to  be  very  doubtful.  It  is,  how- 
ever, highly  probable,  that  those 
diseases  may  be  communicated  by 
the  milk  of  nurses.  In  temperate 
climates,  like  that  of  Britain,  there 
is  but  little  danger  of  contractin.'' 
them  by  infection,  among  adults  ; 
though,  in  the  warmer  climates  of 
Europe,  it  will  be  prudent  to  take 
the  necessary  precautions  against 
E  2  such 
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such  accidents.  To  obviate  as  far 
as  possible  all  infection,  we  would 
recommend  to  those  who  are  oblig- 
ed to  attend  patients,  never  to  ap- 
proach them  fasting ;  and,  while 
they  are  in  their  apartment,  to  avoid 
both  eating  and  drinking,  and  also 
the  swallowing  of  their  own  saliva. 
Nor  will  it  be  altogether  useless  to 
chew  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  simi- 
lar drags,  which  promote  a  plenti- 
ful discharge  from  the  mouth.  As 
soon  as  a  person  has  returned  from 
visiting  an  infected  patient,  he 
ought  immediately  to  wash  his 
mouth  and  hands  with  vinegar ;  to 
change  his  clothes,  carefully  ex- 
posing those  he  has  worn  to  the 
fresh  air;  and  then  to  drink  a 
warm  infusion  of  sage,  or  other 
aromatic  herbs,  which  tends  to 
open  the  pores,  and  expel,  by 
means  of  a  gentle  perspiration,  the 
pestilential  virus,  if  any  should 
have  incorporated  with  the  mass  of 
his  fluids.  It  will  also  be  of  consi- 
derable service  to  those  who  are 
employed  about  sick  persons,  fre- 
quently to  smell  vinegar  and  cam- 
phor, or  to  fumigate  the  apartments 
with  tobacco,  the  pungency  of 
which  accelerates  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  is  believed  to  pre- 
vent infeaion,  by  attra&ing  the 
contagious  effluvia. 

Contagion,  a  disorder  peculiar 
to  cattle,  more  commonly  called 
Distcmpkr,  to  which  we  refer. 
See  also  Stables. 

CONVULSION,  a  disease  at- 
tended with  irregular  and  unnatu- 
ral contraction  of  the  muscles, 
without  sleep.  It  differs  from  epi- 
lepsy, in  being  accompanied  nei- 
ther with  any  mental  affection,  nor 
with  a  state  of  torpor. 

The  causes  of  convulsions  are. 
not  always  evident,  though  they 
generally  depend  on  a  certain  ir- 
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rftabilily  of  the  nervous  system. 
— Delicate  hysteric  women,  and 
men  disposed  to  hypochondriasis, 
are  equally  subject  to  this  disorder. 
Frequently,  however,  convulsive 
symptoms  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds,  irritations  ot 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  worms, 
poisons,  violent  cathartics,  eme- 
tics. &c. 

"When  infants  are  attacked  with 
convulsions  which  threaten  their 
live-,  the  safest  expedient  will  be 
to  immerse  them  into  tepid  or 
milk- warm  water,  and  keep  them4- 
in  that  situation,  by  adding  gra- 
dually a  little  hot  water,  so  as  to 
preserve  an  equal  temperature  of 
Q6  or  08  degrees,  till  medical  as- 
sistance can  be  procured. 

Although  we  are  not  inclined  to 
give  implicit  credit  to  anonymous 
authorities,  yet  we  think  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  worthy  of  inser- 
tion. A  correspondent  in  the  22d 
volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Mopa- 
zine,  justly  observes,  that  convul- 
sions in  children,  before  dentition, 
generally  proceed  from  acrid,  irri- 
tating" humors  produced  in  the 
first  passages,  by  living  chiei  - 
ly  on  acescent  food  ;  such  fits  be- 
ing preceded  by  gripings,  green- 
stools,  &:c.  He  therefore  directs 
one  ounce  of  white  sugar  candy  to 
be  reduced  to  line  powder,  and  120 
drops,  or  two  drams,  of  the  1  i  - 
oii  of  aniseed,  to  be  dropped  upon 
it  :  these  should  be  rubbed  toge- 
ther in  a  mortar,  then  mixed  with 
an  ounce  of  spermaceti,  in  powder. 
The  dose  is  twenty  grains,  to  be 
given  in  a  little  milk  drawn  from 
the  breast,  and  to  be  repeated  every 
three  or  four  hours,  or  oftener,  if 
the  uneasiness  of  the  child  should 
require  it.  To  judge  from  the  na- 
ture of  these  ingredients,  we  are 
induced  to  believe.,  tliLii  such  a 

paration, 
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if  cautiously  administi  1- 
.  >!.  may  be  productive  of  good  ef- 
■. 

In  young  persons, however,  there 
it  .ilv.  lulta ; 

.mil  as  we  proposi  <  i  communicate 
some  imp  artant  matter  • 
ihr'  treatment  of  these  complaints^ 
under  the  articles  Kimlepsy  and 
Spasm,  we  shall  at  present  only 
suite  anoth  :r  remedy  th  it  lias  late- 
ly he>n  used,  on  the  Continent, 
with  uncommon  success  :  it  sim- 
ply consists  of  the  liquid  vegetable 
alkali  (Oleum  Tartan  per  clefi- 
quiu  w ) . — 1  )r.MiCH  \  b  l  i  s ,  ( >t'  Leip- 
zig; Dr.  Kargbns,  of  Kiel,  and 
s<  vera!  other  physicians,  have  pre- 
scribed from  15  to  25  drops  of  it  to 
be  ta  en  for  a  dose,  by  children  se- 
veral years  old,  as  well  as  adults, 
and  frequently  repeated,  according 
to  circumstances ;  though  we  should 
hesitate  to  administer  so  large  a 
dose  as  25  drops,  every  rive  mi- 
nutes, to  a  child  three  years  and  a 
half  of  age,  as  has  been  success- 
fully practised  by  the  first-men- 
tioned gendeman.  Hence,  we 
would  recommend  to  regulate  the 
number  of  drops,  according  to  the 
age  of  children,  so  as  to  commence 
with  rive  drops,  under  twelve 
months  old,  adding  one  drop  for 
every  year,  and  to  convey  tliis  me- 
dicine in  a  little  thin  gruel,  or  weak 
broth. 

COOKING,  the  art  of  dressing 
or  preparing  food.  It  is  effected 
by  various  methods,  of  which  boil- 
ing is  the  most  common,  but  also 
the  most  objectionable  ;  as  it  de- 
prives flesh  of  its  nutritious  juice. 
A  better  mode  of  dressing  animal 
food  is  roasting,  by  which  its 
strength  is  less  dissipated ;  because 
a  crust  is  soon  formed  on  its  sur- 
face, that  more  effectually  pre- 
serves   the  nutritive  particles  from 
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evaporation.     1 1  .••  pound 

>t  roasted  meal  is,  in  real  not.. 

[Ual  to  double  that  quantity 
of  boiled  animal  food. 

Many  substances,  though  natu- 
rally |  i  of  salubrious  quali- 
ties, are  rendered  unwholesome,  by 
the  refinements  of  cookery.  By 
compounding  several  incongruous 
ingredients,  to  produce  a  poignant 
sauce,  or  rich  soup,  the  cook  fre- 
quently forms  compositions  that  are 
almost  poisonous.  Thus,  high  sea- 
soning of  every  kind,  pickles,  and 
the  like,  merely  stimulate  the  pa- 
late, and  cannot  fail  to  injure  the 
stomach.  Hence,  the  plainest  dishes 
are  uniformly  the  most  conducive 
to  health,  while  they  are  most  easi- 
ly digested.  This  self-evident  pro- 
position is  acknowledged  by  every 
reflecting  person,  but  gives  the 
least  satisfaction  to  the  epicure, who 
consults  his  taste,  before  he  appeals 
to  his  warped  understanding. 

Animal  food  is  generally  boiled 
in  half-open  vessels,  instead  of 
which,  close  utensils  only  ought  to 
be  employed  for  that  purpose.  We 
therefore  preferably  recommend  the 
process  called  stewing ;  as  it  is  not 
only  the  most  wholesome  mode  of 
dressing  meat,  but  at  the  same 
time  well  adapted  to  retain  and 
concentrate  the  most  substantial 
parts  of  animal  food.  The  utility 
of  preparing  victuals  after  this  me- 
thod, having  been  generally  ac- 
knowledged, various  patents  have 
been  granted  to  persons  for  the  in- 
vention of  machinery,  by  which 
that  object  may  be  attained,  at  the 
smallest  expence.  Of  these,  we 
shall  communicate  the  following  $ 
for  the  better  illustration  of  which 
we  have  subjoined  Cuts. 

A  patent  was  granted,  in  De- 
cember 1/93,  to  Mr.  Stanley 
Howard,  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 

E  3  yardj 
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yard,  iron-monger,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  machine  which  he  calls  a 
Pneumatic  Kitchen,  for  cooking 
provisions  by  steam j  in  such  a 
way,  that  no  complex  machinery 
is  required  for  supplying  the  boiler 
with  water,  to  replace  the  quan- 
tity dissipated  by  evaporation,  nor 
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any  pump  (the  boiler  being  con- 
stantly supplied  during  the  evapo- 
ration, without  the  aid  of  a  cis- 
tern) ;  which  apparatus  may  be 
fixed  at  a  small  expenee,  without 
any  alteration  of  the  chimney ;  and, 
when  once  arranged,  requires  no 
repair.  The  steam-boiler,  and  cook- 


ing-vessels, beingmade  in  the  usual 
uay,  the  former  is  to  be  supplied 
with  water  by  a  fountain-reservoir, 
marked  A,  which  is  to  be  placed  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  it,  with 
its  discharging  tube,  marked  B,  in- 
serted in  a  cistern,  or  pipe,  marked 
C  j  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
water  will,  by  means  of  the  foun- 
tain, be  preserved  always  at  one 
height,  pointed  out  by  the  letter  D  : 
and  by  a  communication  marked 
E,  from  the  said  cistern  or  pipe, 
with  the  steam-boiler,  marked  F, 
the  water  therein  will,  during 
the  evaporat  on,  be  preserved  at  a 
height  corresponding  with  such 
cistern  or  pipe,  and  always  at  the 
same  level,  marked  G.    By  means 


of  the  fountain  above-mentioned, 
the  necessity  of  cocks  and  pipes,  or 
pumps,  for  supplying  the  boiler,  is 
obviated  ;  and  the  supply  rendered 
more  immediate,  more  certain,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  simple,  than 
by  any  method  hitherto  contrived. 
The  fountain  may  be  made  or"  any 
materials,  or  in  any  form,  suited 
to  the  purpose. 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted, 
in  December  \'J9^,  to  Mr.  James 
Tate,  of  Tottenham-eouit-road, 
iron-monger,  for  a  portal  le  cook- 
ing machine,  for  the  use  of  officers 
in  the  army  or  navy,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  lamps.  The  patentee 
dii'-cts  a  lamp  to  be.  made  with  any 
number  of  burners,  or  wicks,  ac- 
cording 
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irding  to  tli'.-  size  of  tin  rAa<  hine, 
jml  they  . should  be  placed  in  one 
or  more  straight  lines.  To  one  side 
of  this  lamp  he  fixes  an  oven,  for 
the  purpose  of  washing,  or  baking; 
one  side  of  the  I  aPP^d  li> 

one  ot  the  latter,  in  an  inclined 
tioti,  so  as  to  conic  in  con- 
:  t  with  the  flame  of  the  wicks, 
On  the  other  side  of  the  lamp,  he 
places  another  own,  which  may 
be  cither  with  a  straight  side  next 
the  lamp,  or  may  incline  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  former;  but, 
if  this  latter  ov?i\  incline  from  the 
liamc,  it  will  serve  only  to  keep 
my  fluid  or  solid  substances  in  a 
hot  state.  The  two  sides  of  the 
ovens  will  form  a  line,  or  chimney, 
arid  convey  the  remainder  of  the 
heat   upwards  to  a   vessel  of  any 
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,  which  m  iy  be  put  over 
iIkuj,  foi    the  purpose  ot  raising 

1,  cither  to  turn  a  jack,  or 
boil  water  for  tea,  8?c.  3  and  on 
the  lop  of  which,  another  -i<-  n 

I  may  be  placed.  A  frying, 
or  b'uing  pan  may  also  be  occa- 
sionally substituted  for  that  last 
mentioned.  Any  of  these  utensil.-; 
can  be  used  separately  with,  or 
over,  the  lamp  j  and,  if  baking  or 
roasting  only  be  required,  that 
purpose  will  be  better  1  fleeted, 
by  having  an  oven  so  constructed 
as  to  receive  the  whole  heat  of  the 
lamp,  or  lamps,  which  ought  to 
be  surrounded  with  a  case,  for  con- 
fining the  flame,  with  an  open 
space  at  the  bottom  to  admit  the 
heat,  and  another  at  the  top  to 
2tve  it  vent. 
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Description  of  the  different  arti- 
cles, as  they  are  combined  to  form 
this  machine,  when  made  portable. 

Fig.  1.  R,  is  the  lamp  for  the 
machine. 

Fig.  2.  is  the  lamp,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  two  ovens,  and  the 
boiler  or  vessel  for  raising  steam, 
and  boiling  any  substance  in  wa- 
ter. P,  is  the  baking  oven.  Q,  is 
the  heating  oven.  R,  the  end  of 
the  lamp  ;  and  S,  is  the  vessel  for 
boiling  in,  and  raising  steam  for 
other  purpose?. 

This  machine,  and  its  various 
component  parts,  may  be  con- 
structed of  any  of  the  different 
metals,  of  which  similar  articles 
are  usually  made.  And,  though 
it  is  at  present  described  only  as 
operating  with  a  lamp  and  oil,  yet 
the  patentee  proposes  to  construe! 
such  as  may  be  used  with  common 
fuel,  as  wood,  coal,  &c.  upon  dif- 
ferent scales  or  sizes. 

COPAIBA,  or  Balsam  of  Co- 
paiba, a  liquid  resinous  juice,  is- 
suing from  incisions  made  in  the 
trunk  of  the  Copaifera  halsamurn, 
L.  a  tree  growing  in  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  of  which  there  is 
only  one  species. 

The  juice  is  clear  and  transpa- 
rent, of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellowish 
colour,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  pungent  taste.  It  is  usu- 
ally  about  the  consistence  of  oil ; 
when  long  kept,  though  retaining 
its  transparency,  it  becomes  nearly 
as  thick  as  hpney  ;  and,  unlike 
other  resinous  juices,  does  not  ac- 
quire a  solid  state. 

Genuine  balsam  of  copaiba  dis- 
solves entirety  in  rectified  spirits, 
r specially  if  a  Hale  alkaKbe  pre- 
viously added  to  the  liquor :  the 
i  olutiop  has  a  \  cry  fragrant  smell. 
>Vhen  distilled  with  water,  it  yields 
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a  large  quantity  of  a  limpid  es->.  <•.- 
tial  oil:  and  in  a  strong  heat,  with- 
out addition,  an  oil  of  a  blue  co- 
lour. 

"With  respect  to  the  medicinal 
properties  of  this  balsam,  it  is  said 
tp  be  both  corroborant  and  deter- 
gent. It  strengthens  the  nervous 
system,  tends  to  open  the  bowels, 
in  large  doses  proves  purgative, 
and  promotes  the  secretion  of 
urine.  It  has  also  been  recom- 
mended in  dysenteries,  and  in  dis- 
eases of  the  breast  and  lungs.  Ful- 
ler observes,  that  he  has  known 
very  dangerous  coughs,  cured  by 
the  use  of  this  balsam  alone  \  and 
though,  being  hot  and  bitter,  it 
produces  good  erfeefs,  even  in 
hettic  cases.  We  advise,  how- 
ever, great  circumspection  in  its 
use  ;  as  it  can  be  of  service  only 
in  particular  circumstances.  The 
dose  qi  this  medicine,  should  not 
exceed  from  20  to  30  drops.  It 
may  be  conveniently  taken  when 
mixed  with  a  thin  syrup,  or  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion,  into  which  it 
may  be  reduced,  by  triturating  it 
with  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic,  till  both  ingredients  are 
well  incorporated,  and  then  gra- 
dually adding  a  proper  quantity  of 
water. 

COPAL,  improperly  called  Gum 
copal.,  is  a  resinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  concrete  juice  of 
the  Rhus  copallinum,  or  narrow  - 
kaved  sumach,  a  native  plant  of 
North  America,  known  there  by 
ti;e  name  of  Bcack-sm)tach.  This 
resin  is  imported  in  irregular 
masses,  some  of  which  are  trans-* 
parent,  of  a  yellowish  or  brown  co- 
lour, others  are  whitish  and  semi- 
transparent.  It  possesses  a  more 
agreeable  odour  than  frankincense, 
but  is,  unlike  other  gums  and  re- 
si  ns. 
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si,i)s,  olubje  in  watei  nor 

in  spirit  ut"  wine,     B)  ;' 
nertics  it  r<  sembles  amber ;  which 
his  indm  to  consider  it  a 

mineral  bitumen  similar  to  that 
substance.  It  yields  on  di>tilla- 
tiouan  oil,  which,  li »^c-  mineral  pc- 

tiolea,  i>  indissoluble  in  spirit  of 
wine. 

1  pal  itself  is  soluble  in  the  es- 
al  oils,  particularly  in  that  of 
lavender,  but  not  easily  in  those 
obtained  by  expression.  It  may, 
rjowever,  be  (.'unsolved  in  linse<  w- 
oil,  by  digestion,  with  a  heat  \  cry 
little  le-is  than  is  sufficient  to  boil  it. 

A  correspondent  in  the  17th 
vol.  of  the  Transactions  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  in- 
forms US,  that  copal  may  be  dis- 
soh  ed  in  spirit  of  turpentine  by  the 
following  process  :  Having  pre- 
pared a  glass  vessel,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  contain  at  least  four 
times  the  quantity  intended  to  be 
dissolved,  and  which  should  be 
high  in  proportion  to  us  breadth, 
reduce  two  ounces  of  copal  to  small 
pieces,  and  put  them  into  the  ves- 
sel. Mix  a  pint  of  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine with  one-eighth  of  spirit 
of  sal  ammoniac  ;  shake  them 
well  together;  pour  them  on  the 
powder,  cork  the  glass,  and  lie  it 
over  with  a  string  or  Mire,  making 
a  small  hole  through  the  cork. 
Set  the  glass  in  a  sand  heat,  so  re- 
gulated as  to  make  the  contents 
boil  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  so 
gently  that  the  bubbles  may  be 
counted  as  they  ascend  from  the 
bottom.  The  same  heat  miut  be 
kept  up  exactly  till  the  solution  is 
complete.  It  requires  the  most 
accurate  attention  to  succeed  in 
this  operation  ;  for,  if  the  heat 
abate,  or  the  spirits  boil  quicker 
than  is  directed,  the  solution  will 
be  impeded,  and  it  will  afterwards 
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vain  to  proceed  witli  the  same 
materials;  but,  if  properly  .ma- 
naged, the  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac 
will  1"  gi  !  n  gradually  to  descend 
from  the  mixture,  and  attack  the 
copal,  which  swells  and  diss;  I 
except  a  yery  small  quantity.  It 
is  of  much  consequence  th.it  the 
vessel  should  not  be  opened  till 
some  time  after  the  liquid  has  be- 
come perfectly  cold)  as  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  the  whole  of  the 
contents  are  blown  with  violence 
against  the  deling. — The  spirit  of 
turpentine  should  be  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  method  of  dissolving  copal 
in  alkohol,  is  as  follows:  To  hall 
an  ounce  of  camphor,  add  a  pint 
of  alkohol :  put  it  in  a  spherical 
glass,  with  four  ounces  of  copal  in 
small  pieces  ;  set  it  in  a  sand  heat, 
so  regulated  that  the  bubbles  may 
be  counted  as  they  rise  from  the 
bottom,  and  continue  the  same 
heat,  till  the  solution  is  completed. 

Camphor  acts  more  powerfully 
upon  copal  than  any  other  sub- 
stance. If  the  latter  be  finely 
powdered,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
dry  camphor  rubbed  with  it  in  the 
mortar,  the  whole  becomes  in  a 
few  minutes  a  tough  Coherent 
mass.  The  process  here  described; 
will  dissolve  mere  copal  than  the 
menstruum  will  retain,  when  cold. 
Hence,  the  most  economical  me- 
thod will  be,  to  let  the  vessel 
which  contains  the  solution,  stand 
for  a  few  dins  ;  and,  when  it  is 
perfectly  settled,  to  pour  off  the 
clear  varnish,  and  leave  the  resi- 
duum for  a  future  process. 

Copal  will  dissolve  in  spirit  of 
turpentine,  by  the.  addition  of  cam- 
phor, with  equal  facility,  though 
not  in  the  same  quantity,  as  in  al- 
kohol.— The  vehicle  employed  in 
dissolving  this  resin  dries  very 
quick  l}r, . 
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quickly,  and  is  therefore,  in  some 
cases,  really  attended  with  disad- 
vantage ;  but  this  objection  may 
be.  removed  by  the  following  pro- 
cess :  Take  a  pint  of  nut,  or  poppy 
oil,  put  it  into  a  large  earthen  ves- 
sel ;  let  it  boil  slowly  over  a  mo- 
derate fire ;  add  by  degrees  two 
ounces  of  white  lead,  and  stir  it 
continually,  till  the  whole  is  dis- 
solved. Prepare  a  pint  of  the  co- 
pal-oil varnish  heated  in  a  separate 
vessel ;  pour  this  gradually  into  the 
hot  oil,  and  stir  them  together  till 
all  the  spirit  of  turpentine  is  dissi- 
pated ;  let  it  stand  till  cold,  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  this  is  a 
compound  of  the  copal-varnish  with 
the  least  exceptionable  of  the  dry- 
ing oils,  it  will  partake  of  the  pro- 
perties of  each.  Although  it  im- 
parts less  brightness  and  durability 
to  colours  than  the  varnish,  yet  it 
may  be  used  by  painters  in  the 
.same  manner  as  any  other  drying 
oil,  on  account  of  the  greater  lustre 
and  permanency  which  such  co- 
lours derive  from  it,  than  are  ob- 
tained from  the  common  oil  var- 
nishes. Notwithstanding  we  have 
mentioned  specific  quantities  of  the 
ingredients,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  relative  proportions  may 
be  varied,  accordingly  as  it  is  re- 
quired to  dry  faster,  or  slower.  It 
should  also  be  remarked,  that  both 
the  ingredients  must  be  hot ;  be- 
cause,  if  either  of  them  be  cold, 
the  mixture  will  become  turbid, 
and  a  part,  nay,  often  the  whole 
of  the  copal,  be  precipitated  :  but 
this  inconvenience  may  be  avoided., 
by  mixing  aid  boiling  them  toge- 
tfier,  in  the  manner  above  direct- 
ed. Yet,  as  after  some  time,  a 
spontaneous  alteration  takes  place, 
which  diminishes,  and  at  length 
At :  troys,  the  drying  quality  of  this 
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mixture;  it  will  be  advisable  to 
use  it  fresh,  or  at  least  not  to  em- 
ploy it,  after  it  has  been  prepared 
longer  than  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
This  varnish  is  also  applied  to 
snuff-boxes,  tea-boards,  and  other 
articles.  It  preserves  and  gives 
lustre  to  paintings,  and  greatly  re- 
stores the  faded  colours  of  old 
pictures,  by  filling  up  the  cracks, 
and  rendering  the  surfaces  capable 
of  reflecting  light  more  uniformly. 
COPPER,  one  of  the  finest  im- 
perfect metals,  is  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  'follow- 
ing states. 

T.  Native  or  pure  copper,  which 
possesses  the  red  colour,  the  malle- 
ability, and  all  the  other  properties 
of  this  metal,  and  is  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall.  It  is  formed  into 
threads  or  branches,  and  lies  in 
veins  of  considerable  thickness,, 
contained  in  blackish  serpentine 
stone,  mixed  with  a  brownish  red, 
and  covered  externally  with  a 
greenish  nephrites. 

II.  Mineralized  by  fixed  air;  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties  : 
1.  Red  copper,  or  hepatic  ore  of 
copper,  which  is  known  by  its 
dusky  colour.  It  is  generally  mixed 
with  native  copper  and  mountain 
green.  2.  Earthy  copper,  or 
mountain  green,  which  is  mostly 
found  in  a  loose  friable  state,  and 
frequently  blended  with  calcareous 
earth,  iron,  and  sometimes  with 
arsenic. 

III.  Mineralized  by  sulphur, 
With  a  small  proportion  of  iron. 
This  is  of  a  deep  violet  grey,  or 
liver  colour,  melts  with  a  gentle 
heat,  is  ponderous,  flexible,  and 
'  yields  to  the  knife.  When  broken, 
it  appears  of  a  bright  golden  c6r 
lour,  arid  is   the  richest   of  all  the 
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itn   80   to 

.  vci,    10  or  VI 

ot  sulphur,  and  a  small  proportion 

of  iron. 

IV.  Mineralized  bj  sulphur, 
with  a  large  p:>  '-  iron,  or 

f ran 
tin-  pro  eding  sort  only  in  the  quan- 
tity of  iron  il  contains,  which 
sometimt  s  amounts  to  50  [  er  cent. 
It  yields  50  or  t ic>  pounds  of  cop- 
per pi  r  eu  t.  thenestbeing  sulphur. 

The  principal  parts  of  <  -ri  it  Bri- 
tain, which  afford  copper,  are  the 
counties  of  Cardigan,  Chester^ 
Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derby, 
Devon,  Northumberland,  Lancas- 
ter, Salop,  Somerset,  Stafford^ 
.,  Warwick,  Westmoreland; 
in  the  Islands  of  Mann  and  Angle- 
sey ;  and  also  in  Scotland. 

Copper  is  less  difficult  bo  be  pu- 
rified than  iron  5  and,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  calcines,  being 
coin  cried  into  a  gre  R  rast  or  calx, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
imparts  an  astringent  taste,  as  well 
as  pernicious  qualities. 

When  taken  into  the  human 
body,  copper  acts  as  a  violent  eme- 
tic, and  is  generally  considered  as 
poisonous  :  and,  though  it  lias  oc- 
casionally been  prescribed  by  phy- 
sicians, it  is  always  an  unsafe  and 
hazardous  remedy.  Hence,  the 
greatest  precaution  is  necessary  in 
using  this  metal,  of  which  so  many 
kitchen  utensils  are  manufactured. 
Beside  the  most  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness,  it  is  extremely 
improper  to  leave  any  liquid  to 
cool  in  a  copper  vessel ;  for  this 
metal  is  more  easily  decomposed 
byr  liquids,  when  cold,  than  in  a 
heated  state. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  copper,  the  vessels 
made  of  it  are  usually  covered  with 
an,  on  the  inside,     It  is  neverthe- 
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■  1  tly  complained,    that 
tinnin  .  .       .1.  'i'  ' 

fieicnt  tod  m  from  the  ac- 

tio:; of  'die.  sir,  ma  stive,  and 

e,    even 
when  1  areliable 

to  rest.  This  may  be  r<  rn  died  by  a 
thicker  covering  of  tin  ;  an. I  a  ma- 
nur'aciure  of  this  kind  was  estab- 
I  a  few  years  .since  al  Ed  D  - 
burgh  ;    in  winch   tl  wring 

method  is  adopted :  The  surface  of 
the  copper  is  made  very  POUgh,  by 
means  of  a  machine  contrived  for 
thatpurpbse  3  then  a  thick  coat  of 
tin  is  laid  on,  and  die  copper  ham- 
mered smooth  as  before.  To  pre- 
vent the  tm  from  being  melted, 
and  the  surface  of  th<  copper  from 
being  left  uncovered,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  degree  of  heat  irj  <  ior 
to  that  of  boiling  water,  the  tin  is 
alloyed  with  iron,  silver,  or  pla- 
tina,  in  order  to  diminish  its  fusi- 
bility, and  render  it  capable  of  be- 
ing applied  in  thicker  layers  on  the 
copper. 

A  patent  was  also  granted,  in 
August  1770,  to  Mr.  Mait.ich 
Crawford,  of  Edinburgh,  for  his 
new*  method  of  tinning  copper, 
which  would  last  fen  fmes  longer 
than  that  by  any  former  process. 
This  patent  is  now  expired  ;  we 
shall  therefore  communicate  the 
following  particulars  :  The  copper 
must  be  wrought  in  the  conn  oon 
way,  till  it  is  ready  Ur  the  first 
■pickling,  which  should  be  perform- 
ed in  the  usual  mode.  It  is  next 
Jro&eri  on  the  inside,  on  rough 
sta!  es,  or  by  any  other  method  of 
free-zing,  which  opens  t:  ;  "  I 
the  copper,  and  causes  the  tinning 
to  penetrate.  It  is  then  to  be  pk  k- 
led  a  second  time,  and  scoured 
clean  on  both  sides,  when  it  six  add 
be  coated  with  salitmrconiac  and 
grain  tin  ;  after  which  the  o  pp  r 
should 
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should  be  well  lined  with  a  metal, 
consisting  of  one  pound  of  grain- 
tin,  and  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
zinc,  spelter,  or  other  metal  of 
equal  wholesomeness  and  durabi-- 
lity  :  when  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  outside  should  be 
scoured  clean,  and  rough-planished 
on  a  bright  stake.  The  inside  is 
also  to  be  rubbed  with  chalk  and 
water,  till  the  tin  become  clean, 
when  it  is  to  be  polished,  and 
smoothed  hard  to  give  it  a  gloss. 
Ladles,  skimmers,  and  all  such 
culinary  utensils,  as  require- to  be 
tinned  on  both  sides,  are  to  be 
frozen  on  a  cut  stake,  in  the  man- 
ner already  mentioned*  and  dipped 
in  the  melted  metal.  By  this  pro- 
cess, the  vessel  will  be  much  more 
beautiful  and  regular,  better  calcu- 
lated to  resist  the  effects  of  heat, 
and  Lit  the  same  time  prevent  fatal 
accidents. 

Copper  is  likewise  applied  to  va- 
rious other  purposes  :  when  com- 
bined with  tin  and  zinc,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  enamel  painting,  dyeing, 
&c.  If  it  be  mixed  with  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  tip,  it  pro- 
duces what  is  called  bell-metal ;  if 
in  a  smaller  quantity,  Bronze  (see 
voi.  i.  p.  362),  With  zinc  it  forms 
Brass  (ibid.  p.  326-7),  Pinch- 
beck, &c.  according  to  the  pro- 
portions used. 

By  the  2d  and  3d  Edward  VI, 
c.  37,  and  also  by  the  5th  and  6th 
William  and  Mary,  c.  \"/ ,  no 
copper,  brass,  latten,  bell-metal, 
pan-metal,  gun-metal,  or  shruff- 
metal,  whether  clean  or  mixed 
(except  tin  and  lead,  and  also  ex- 
cept copper  and  m  undic-metal  rpade 
of  British  ore  and  foreign  copper  in 
bars),  may  be  exported,  on  forfei- 
ture of  double  the  value,  and  of 
JOl.    for   every   thousand  weight, 
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But,  by  an  order  of  Council,  dated 
July  3,  1799,  no  sheet  copper, 
copper  in  bolt-staves,  bars,  rings, 
and  nails,  or  copper  in  such  a  state 
that  can  be  easily  converted  into 
naval  stores,  shall  be  exported  with- 
out leave  of  the  Privy  Council,  on 
penalty  of  forfeiture,  besides  treble 
the  value  thereof,  and  the  ship ; 
33  George  III.  c.  2. 

With  respect  to  die  poisonous 
qualities  of  copper,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,  it  is  less 
dangerous  than  arsenic  5  as  the 
former  is  more  easily  dissolved.-— 
And  though  the  editors  of  the  En~ 
a/c/opcedia  Britannica  have  de- 
clared that  they  have  not  met  with 
any  well  authenticated  instance  of 
a  person  who  has  died  inconse- 
quence of  having  swallowed  even 
verdigrease  itself,  yet  so  many  ex- 
amples have  lately  occurred,  that 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  the 
deleterious  properties  of  copper. 
Of  the  many  cases  that  might  be 
adduced,  we  shall  select  one,  which 
is  audienticated  by  Dr.  Percival, 
of  Manchester.  A  young  lady 
had  eaten  about  3  or  4  ounces  of 
pickled  samphire,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  copper,  and  had  drunk 
afterwards  the  5th  part  of  a  pint  of 
vinegar,  on  an  empty  stomach. 
She  had  not  applied  for  medical  aid, 
for  two  days,  and  in  the  course  of 
ten  she  died.  Dr.  Percival  is  of 
opinion,  that  an  emetic,  if  it  had 
been  administered  in  an  early  stage, 
might  probably  have  saved  her 
life.  Persons  apprehensive  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  copper,  have 
been  successfully  relieved  by  cas- 
tor oil,  qx  clysters  j  and,  if  any  sus- 
picion arise  of  metallic  salts  ha\> 
ing  been  swallowed,  the  same  phy- 
•  sieian  judiciously  recommends  cab 
cined  magnesia,  as  it  will  not  only 
.      .  d^cc-ov- 
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decompose  them,  but  at  the  same 
lime  gently  contribute  to  cam  off 
the  noxious  matter. 

COPPER  IS,  a  name  given  to 
i  \  itriol,  particularly  to  that  of 
iron.  It  is  purified  and  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  alum  and 
saltpetre,  being  passed  through  se- 
veral lixivia,  till  it  is  wholly  reduced 
to  crystal.  It  is  used  in  d) 
wool  and  hats  black,  in  making 
ink,  tanning  leather,  and  in  pre- 
paring  a  kind  of  Spanish  brown  for 
painters. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  Mav 
1 7.01  to  Mr.  Wm.  Murdoch.,  of 
Redruth,  Cornwall,  tor  a  method 
of  making"  (from  the  same  mate- 
rials, and  from  processes  entirely 
new)  copperas,  vitriol,  and  differ- 
ent sorts  of  dye,  or  dying  stuff, 
paints,  and  colours. 

The  patentee  directs  any  quanti- 
what  remains  after  the  calcina- 
tion of  mundic,  or  such  other 
as  contain  sulphur,  arsenic,  and 
zinc,  to  be  taken,  and  Washed  in 
water  •  which  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  top,  or  on  any  other  part  of  the 
kiln,  house,  or  oven,  whiie  the 
mundic  or  other  ores  are  burning  f 
the  heat  of  which  will  cause  the 
water  to  evaporate  ;  or  the  water 
may  be  evaporated  to  a  crystalliz- 
ing point,  by  exposing  it  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  after  which  it 
should  be  suffered  to  stand  for  24 
hours,  or  longer,  when  crystals  of 
copperas,  or  green  vitriol,  will  be 
produced.  From  this  process  arises 
a  considerable  saving  ;  as  the  ores 
remaining  after  fusion,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  various  chemical  purposes. 

CORAL.,  Comlliita,  L.  a  genus 
of  insedts,  consisting  of  eight  spe- 
cies, which  are  found  in  the  ocean. 

Thete  are,  properly,  but  three 

kinds  of  coral,  namely,  red,  white, 

.  lack  ;  the  last  of  these  is  the 
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ran  st  ah  1  moat  esteemed.  When 
coral  is  first  ral  en  out  of  tin  i  a, 
the  small  protuberances  on  its  sur- 
face  are  soft,  and  yield  on  expres- 
sion a  milky  juice,  which  effer- 
vesces with  acids.  The  cortical 
part,  or  the  external  coat,  is  not 
so  compact  as  the  internal,  and 
may  easily  be  separated,  while  in  a 
fresh  state.  The  greatest  traffic  in 
this  article  is  carried  on  at  Genoa 
and  Leghorn. 

Coral  is  not  unfrequerttly  imi- 
tated, by  artificial  compositions,  so 
as  to  resemble  the  real.  But  this 
fraud  may  be  detected,  by  expos- 
ing it  to  fire  ;  as  the  Counterfeit 
does  not  afford  the  alkaline  earth, 
yielded  by  the  genuine  coral.  The 
colouring  ingredients  employed  in 
preparing  the  former,  are  cinnabar 
and  minium,  both  of  which  are  ea- 
sily ascertained.  The'  natural  co- 
ral seems  to  receive  its  colour  from 
iron,  as  spirit  of  vitriol  acquires 
from  it  a  ferruginous  taste ;  and, 
on  calcination,  some  particles  are 
discoverable  among  the  ashes,  that 
are  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

Various  unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  extract;  a  fine 
colour  from  red  coral,  the  Iris  no- 
bilis,  L.  by  means  of  spirit  of 
wine.  The  method  of  obtaining  it 
is  as  follows  :  Dissolve  a  pound  of 
sugar  in  a  little  water,  add  to  it 
half  a  pound  of  wax,  then  take  a 
pound  of  coral,  and  boil  them  to- 
gether. Thus,  the  coral  will  part 
with  its  redness,  and  remain  in  other 
respefts  unaltered.  In  order  to 
prepare  this  tincture,  the  wax  and 
sugar  must  be  previously  dissolved 
in  snirit  of  wine. 

CORALLINE,  or  Sea-moss,  a 
branched  cretaceous  substance,  of 
a  white  colour.  It  is  the  habita- 
tion and  production  of  polypi, 
found  on  rocks,   and  sometimes  on 

the 
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the  shells  of  fishes.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  a  vermifuge,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Geo.feb.oy,  may  be 
given  in  powder,  from  10  grains 
to  a  scruple,  or  half  a  dram  per 
day,  with  considerably  good  effect. 
But  we  doubt  whether  it  possesses 
any  medicinal  virtues,  as  it  is  per- 
il' try  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  ope- 
rates merely  as  an  absorbent  earth. 

CORD,  a  combination  of  several 
threads  of  hemp,  twisted  together 
by  means  of  a  wheel. 

Cords  are  extensively  useful  for 
various  purposes  of  domestic  life, 
but  more  particu'arly  in  the  rigging 
of  ships  ;  in  which  case  they  are, 
according  to  their  size,  called  ca- 
bles, or  ropes,  to  which  we  re- 
fer. Hence,  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles  has  become  an  object 
of  considerable  importance. 

In  the  common  way  of  making- 
cordage,  it  has  been  found,  that, 
by  being  twisted  too  light,  ropes 
\v<  re  rendered  incapable  of  raising 
weights  beyond  a  certain  propor- 
tion, and  that,  from  the  friction 
occasioned  by  their  inelasticity, 
the)  were  neither  very  durable, 
nor  always  sate.  Various  means 
ave  been  devised  to  obviate  ties 
defect,  and  several  patents  have 
lately  been  granted,  {rum  which 
we  select  the  following. 

In  July  ];p2,  Mr.  James  Mit- 
chell, of  Poplar,  and  Blaekwall, 
Middlesex,  obtained  a  patent  for 
a  method  of  manufacturing  cor- 
dage on  a  scientific  principle.  It 
apparently  consists  in  subdividing 
the  twists  or  cylindrical  parts  of 
ropes,  or  cordage,  and  giving  til  em 
a  peculiar  turn,  so  as  to  make 
the m  blend  ami  unite;  and  also  to 
operate  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
component  parts  act  in  spiral  di- 
r<  eiaons,  similar  to  parallels.  By 
this  mode,  tin-  yarns   all  bear  to- 
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gether,  so  that  the  cordage  acquires-' 
an  increased  degree  of  tension,  as 
well  as  a  greater  power  of  resist- 
ing fluids  and  friction,  and  also  a 
more  uniform  elasticity. 

A  patent  was  also  granted,  in 
January  1/ps,  to  Mr.  W.  Chap- 
man, of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
tor  a  new  method  of  manufactur- 
ing ropes  or  cordage.  The  patentee 
describes  his  invention  to  con- 
sist in  placing  those  parts  that 
separately  twist  the  rope  and 
strands  (each  of  which  contains  a 
number  of  yarns  twisted  together) 
at  a  certain  determinate  distance. 
By  such  means,  the  process  of 
t\\  isting  is  not  completed  through 
the  whole  length  at  once,  but  only 
in  the  intermediate  space.  With 
this  circumstance,  the  patentee 
combines  a  mode  of  twisting  the 
cord  or  rope  itself  by  an  arbor  or 
shaft,  perforated  either  through 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  its  extent, 
and  revolving  round  its  own  axis  ; 
and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
twists  its  several  parts,  by  mean-! 
of  separate  arbors  or  shafts,  either 
perforated  or  otherwise,  each  of 
which  performs  a  like  revolution. 
Thus,  not  only  the  operation  of 
twisting  the  cord  or  rope  is  effect- 
ed, but  also  that  of  coiling  it  up, 
by  the  motion  of  the  machine, 
while  both  time  anil  length  of 
ground  are  saved,  which,  accord- 
to  the  prevailing  mode  of  mak- 
ing cordage,  are  uselessly  occu- 
pied. 

Another  patent  which  we  shall 
notice,  is  that  granted  in  August. 
1799,  to  Joseph  Huddakt,  of 
Islington,  Ksq.  for  an  improved 
method  of  forming  the  strands  in 
the  machinery  for  manufacturing 
cordage.  The  loading  principle  of 
this  invention  is,  to  give  the  length 
of  the  yarns  composing  the  sti. 

a  cecg 
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:  ain  ratio,  in  proportion  I 
Ivarclncss,    qr  with 

roj 
/<//'/,  and  thus  to  acquire  a 
equal  Jistril  lUtion  of  tire  strain  upon 
the  yarns,  than  upon  rope  s  made  in 
the  common  way.   This  is  effi 
i .  l>v  keeping  the  yarns  separate 
from  each  other,  and  drawing  them 
from  revolving  bobbins,  in  order 
to  keep  up    the    twist,   while   the 
strand  is  forming;  2.  Bj  passing 

arus  throu  iter,  which 

les  them  by  circular  holes  (Mr. 
Huddaht  says,  circular  shells  of 
holes) ;  the  number  in  each  being 
agreeable  to  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  strand,  and  to  the  an- 
cle which  the  yarns  make  with  a 
line  parallel  to  it,  that  gives  them 
a  proper  position  to  enter :  3.  By  a 
cylindrical  tube,  which  compresses 
the  strand,  and  maintains  a  cylin- 
drical figure  to  its  surface ;  4.  By 
a  gauge,  to  determine  the  angle 
which  the  yarns  in  the  outside  shell 
make  with  a  line  parallel  to  the 
centre  of  tiie  strand,  when  regis- 
tering ;  and,  according  to  the  an- 
gle made  by  the  yarns  in  this  shell, 
the  length  of  all  the  yarns  in  the 
strand  will  be  determined  :  lastly, 
.5.  By  hardening  up  the  strand,  and 
thus  increasing  the  angle  in  the 
outside  shell,  which  compensates 
for  the  stretching  of  the  yarns,  and 
compression  of  the  strand.  B 
tending  to  the 

yarn  in  the  strand  v.  ill  bear  a  strain, 
when  at  the  point  of  breaking  :  and, 
when  laid  into  a  rope,  it  will  ac- 
quire additional  strength. 

CORIANDER,  the  Common-, 
or  Curiaitariuu  sativum,  L.  is  an 
annual  plant,  growing  in  corn- 
fields, on  road-sides,  and  dunghills. 
f  his  vegetable  is  raised  from  seed, 
generally  sown  in   the   month    of 

■i  h    in  the  proportion  of  14lbs. 
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■     It  is  also  cultivated  to- 
i  v,  ith  caraway  and  teazel  -, 
but  a  !  those  plauts  i 

up  completely  and  regularly  the  se- 
cond year,  they  an:  USU  lily  allowed 
to  .stand  for  the  third  summer.  If 
sown  with  caraway,  the  coriander 
requires  great  care  in  hoeing,  to 
aguish  it  from  the  former, 
which  is  not  !  et  out  for  a  crop,  till 
the  latter  is  harvested.  When 
I  alone,  the  plants  of  corian- 
der are  set  out  from  four  to  six 
inches  apart,  and  produce  whitish 
flowers  that  blow  i;i  June  or  Julv, 
and  contain  two  seeds.  The  leaves 
of  this  vegetable  have  a  strong,  dis- 
agreeable smell  ;  the  seeds  posa  ss 
-.ant  flavour;  and,  when  en- 
crusted v.  ith  sugar,  are  sold  by  the 
confectioners,  under  the  name  of 
curia/icier  comfits.  They  have  been 
recommended  as  carminative  and 
stomachic ;  but  certainly  possess 
intoxicating,  if  not  deleterious  pro- 
perties :  Six  drams  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  been  taken  at  one  dose, 
from  which  Dr.  Withering  did 
no;  observe  any  remarkable  effect. 

Coriander  seeds   are   now    us(  d 
only   in   the  bitter  infusions    and 
preparations  of  senna,  the  disag 
able  taste  of  which  they  compl 
overcome. 

COHK-TREE,  or  Quercus  su- 
Icr,  L.  a  species  of  oak  indigenous 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  it  at- 
tains the  height  of  from  CO  to  40 
feet ;  has  a  thick,  rough,  fungous 
bark,  and  oval  serrated  leaves, 
which  are  downy  underneath. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  furnish)  s 
that  useful  materia i,  cork  ;  which, 
becoming  of  a  thick  fungous  na- 
ture, is  separated  from  the  trunk, 
while  a  new  bark  is  formed  under 
it,  which,  in  the  course  of  six  or 
seven  years,  is  sufficiently  thick  for 
harking.     Nevertheless,   the    tree 
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continues  to  vegetate,  and  another 
fresh  bark  grows  under  the  former, 
which  likewise  affords  cork  in  the 
same  period  of  time. 

In  the  Geritlemdn  s  Magazine 'for 
1758,  we  met  with  the  following 
curious  contrivance  of  a  corh-waiit- 
coat,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
accidents  bv  drowning.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Dubourg,  and  is 
composed  of  four  pieces  of  cork, 
two  for  the  breasts,  and  two  for  the 
back,  each  being  nearly  of  the 
same  length  and  breadth  as  the 
quarters  of  a  common  waistcoat, 
without  flaps  ;  the  whole  is  cover- 
ed with  coarse  canvas,  having  two 
holes  to  put  the  arms  through. — . 
There  are  spaces  left  between  the 
two  back  pieces  and  each  back 
and  breast  piece,  that  they  may  the 
more  easily  be  adjusted  to  the  body. 
Thus,  the  waistcoat  is  open  only  in 
the  front,  and  may  be  fastened  on 
the  wearer  with  strings  ;  or,  if  it 
should  be  thought  more  secure, 
with  buckles  and  leather  straps. 

The  weight  of  this  cork-waist- 
coat  does  not  exceed  twelve  ounces, 
And  may  be  made  at  a  very  mode- 
rate expence.  It  is  more  simple  in 
its  form  than  any  other  contri- 
vance lor  a  similar  purpose.  Mr. 
Di'BouRo  has  made  trial  of  its 
efficacy  in  the  Thames,  and  found 
that  it  not  only  supported  him  on 
the  water,  but  that  even  two  men, 
with  their  utmost  efforts,  were  not 
able  to  sink  him.  Hence  it  is 
eminent!)-  calculated  for  mariners, 
passengers  at  sea  in  general,  and 
likewise  for  all  those  who  resort  to 
bathing- places  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health  ;  as  the  most  timorous 
and  delicate  person  may,  with  per- 
t  '■•'  -t  safety,  boldly  venture  wilh  one 
of  tl  ese  waistcoats  into  a  rough 
sea      See  Bamboo-Habit. 

Theexpence  of*  providing  a  suffi- 
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cient  number  of  them  for  the  Bri- 
tish navy,  can  be  no  objection  to  a 
nation  so  gratefully  fond  of  a 
powerful  marine  establishment. — ; 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  farther  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  cork-waist- 
coats, we  refer  to  a  treatise  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson,  and  en-, 
titled  The  Seaman's  Preservation, 
or  Safety  in  Shipwreck,  printed  in 
1759,  8vo.  Is.  Od. 

Cork  is  applied  to  various  uses, 
by  different  rations.  The  Egyp- 
tians made  coffins  of  it,  which  be- 
ing lined  with  a  resinous  composi- 
tion, preserved  dead  bodies  from 
corruption.  The  Spaniards  burn 
it,  to  make  that  kind  of  light  colour 
we  call  Spanish  Men  k,  used  bv 
painters:  They  also  employ  it  to 
line  stone  walls  ;  an  expedient 
which  not  only  renders  them  much 
warmer,  but  also  corrects  their 
moisture  in  damp  weather. 

In  rhedicine,  the  bark,  as  well 
as  the  acorn  of  the  cork-tree,  are. 
reputed  to  be  astringent,  after  be- 
ing burnt,  reduced  to  powder,  and 
used  externally.  But  in  Britain, 
the  former  is  principally  employed 
for  stopping  bottles  and  casks,  and 
lining  the  inner  soles  of  shoes  and 
slippers.  Cups  made  of  cork  are 
said  to  be  of  service  to  hecfical 
persons,  when  used  as  their  com- 
mon drinking-vessels. 

CORN,  in  rural  economy,  the 
grains  or  seeds  of  plants,  which 
are.  separated  from  the  ear,  and 
used  chiefly  for  making  bread. 

There  are  several  species  of 
corn,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  millet,  and  rice,  maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  &c.  each  of  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  its  alphabeti- 
cal order:  we  shall,  ther  fore,  in 
this  place,  not  enter  into  any  par- 
ticulars relative  to  its  culture,  con- 
fining 
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fining    oui  ''•!;.•    to    su-\h 

.  iLl  v-  to  the  dif- 
ferent • 

l  but  animadvert  upon 
the  iajudid  .us  mi  u  ti<  ■  of  cutting 
corn  iu  coid  autum       ' 

ripe  ;  .is  i  •  bas 

d,  that,    I  I  ft  st  m  lingi  the 

will  continue  to  Jill,   and  b<  - 

come  heavier,  even  during  the 
autumnal  frosts.  Were  tbw  Lit- 
ter method  adopted,  a  much greattei 
proportion  of  flour  might  be  pro- 
■d  ;  and  the  grain  would  nei- 
ther shrink,  nor  shrivel,  in  barns  or 
granaries:  it  might,  at  the  same 
time,  be  prevented  from  ro 
on  account  of  its  Immaturity,  and 
the  softness  or  moisture  which  are 
the  necessary  consequence. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  care 
and  attention  which  the  husband- 
man may  bestow  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn,  his  expectations  of  a 
plentiful  harvest  are  often  frus- 
trated by  a  variety  of  disorders, 
and  accidents,  to  which  corn  is 
peculiarly  liable. 

The  first  and  most  formidable 
is  the  smut,  which  is  caused  by 
vermin  breeding  in  the  grain,  and 
thus  destroying  its  substance. — 
(bee  vol.  i.  p.  170and  1/1).  Their 
propagation,  beside  other  causes, 
is  evidently  facilitated  by  laying  on 
the  soil  too  large  a  quant1  ty  of 
crude  dung;  which,  becoming 
mouldy,  promotes  the  generation 
of  the  smut-anim?ls. 

Various  experiments  have  been 
accordingly  tried,  to  eradicate  this 
zoxious  distemper,  with  different 
degrees  of  success;  a  few  of  which, 
we  shall  enumerate. — In  the  greater 
part  of  the  counties  of  Devou  and 
Cornwall,  on  the  evening  before 
the  wheat  is  intended  to  be  sown, 
it  is  laid  on  the  floor  in  a  heap,  on 
v.idch  is  poured  a  solution  of  lime, 
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slacked  with  boilin  and 

reduced     to  feme    of 

cpeara:  both  are  then'  mixed,  and 

1.  it  together  till  mornin  •;,  by  which 
th  ■  wh  tat  is  drj  ,aud  lit  to  be 
sown. 

In  other  parts  of  the!  same  coun- 
ties '  1  cither  in 
fresh  or  salt  water,  for  12,  IS,  or 
2  t  hours,  when  it  is  put  to  drain 
for  an  hour  or  two,  alter  which, 
powdered  lime  is  sifted  over  it, 
the  whole  being  well  mixed  with 
a  shovel :  it  is  then  thrown  toge- 
ther in  a  heap,  to  dry  previously 
to  its  being  sown.  Few  farmers. 
however,  soak  it  in  brine,  and  a 
still  smaller  number  of  them,  sub- 
stitute animal  urine,  soap-boiler's 
lye,  &c.  In  several  other  coun- 
ties, there  prevails  a  general  prac- 
tice of  employing  brine,  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  egg,  tc  which 
powdered  lime  is  added,  till  it  ac- 
quires an  unctuous  consistence. 
This  composition  is  mixed  with  the 
wheat,  the  evening  before  it  is  com- 
mitted to  the  ground.-  In  York- 
shire, and  several  of  the  adjoining 
counties,  arsenic  is  substituted  for 
salt :  some  farmers  render  the  so- 
lution thicker,  by  the  addition  of 
lime,  while  others  either  sprinkle 
the  wheat  with  it,  or  steep  and 
wash  the  former,  then  sift  lime 
over  it,  and  mix  them  as  before. 

Another  method  is,  to  put  JO 
gallons  of  water  into  a  tub,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  hole  provided 
with  a  staff  and  tap  hose,  as  in 
brewing  ;  to  this  'a  to  be  added 
half  a  hundred  Aveight  of  lime- 
stone, and  the  whole  well  stirred 
for  half  an  hour,  when  it  is  suf- 
fered to  stand  about  30  hours.  It 
should  then  be  drawn  off  into  an- 
o  her  tub,  and  three  pecks  (42lbs.) 
of  salt  added,  which,  when  dis- 
solved, will  make  a  strong  pickle, 
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fit  for  immediate  use.  But,  if  Sea- 
water  can  be  procured,  half  the 
quantity  of  salt  will  be  sufficient. 
A  basket  of  about  2  feet  in  diame- 
ter at  the  bottom,  and  20  inches 
deep,  should  then  be  placed  in  the 
pickle,  and  the  corn  gradually  im- 
mersed, in  small  quantities  from 
one  to  two  bushels  ;  care  being 
taken  to  skim  off  the  light  grains, 
which  ought  not  to  be  sown,  be- 
cause many  of  them  are  infected 
with  the  smut.  As  soon  as  this 
operation  is  completed,  the  basket 
should  be  drawn  up,  and  drained 
for  a  few  minutes  over  the  liquor, 
wh  n  it  may  be  repeated,  as  often 
as  the  quantity  of  grain  to  be  sown 
may  require.  This  seed  will  be  lit 
for  the  ground  in  24  hours ;  but, 
where  it  is  to  be  drilled,  it  should 
stand  for  48  :  and,  if  the  driller 
meet  withany  difficulty  in  perform- 
ing his  work,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  pickle  more 
astringent,  by  adding  lime.  Seed, 
thus  prepared,  maybe  kept  for  5, 
6,  7,  8,  or  even  10  days  above 
ground,  without  any  injury  or  in- 
convenience. 

Another  mode  of  preventing  the 
smut  in  corn,  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  11.  Tkeffrey,  of  Beer,  in 
Flintshire:  who,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  Mr.  Young,  in  the  21st 
vol.  of  "  Annals  of  Agriculture," 
states,  that  having  rubbed  out  a 
quantity  of  corn,  he  sowed  part  of 
if,  unwashed.  The  remainder, 
about  two  bushels,  was  well  win- 
nowed, taken  to  a  brook,  arid 
washed  in  the  following  manner : 
A  gallon  was  put  into  a  wire  sieve, 
that  had  8  bars  to  an  inch ;  it  was 
first  gently  immersed  a  few  times 
in  the  water,  by  which  means  every 
smut-ball,  or  animal,  was  easily 
discovered,  and  taken  away  ;  next, 
the  *\c\  e  was  briskly  agitated,   lor 
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about  a  minute,  when  the  who!-, 
after  being  washed,  and  thrown 
into  a  tub  with  some  water,  was 
stirred  round  with  a  broom.  It 
was  then  again  put  into  the  sieve, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  before, 
and  immersed  in  the  brook,  that 
the  remaining  particles  might  sink 
through  the  bottom  of  the  sieve, 
and  be  carried  away  by  the  stream. 
This  wheat  was  sown  in  the  same 
field  with  the  former,  -where  no 
kind  of  manure  could  have  the  least 
tendency  to  produce  smut-balls 
among  either.  The  result  at  har- 
vest proved,  that  the  unwashed 
corn  produced  as  many  smut-balls 
as  grains  of  wheat,  while  that 
which  had  been  immersed  in  tlte 
brook,  was  almost  entirely  exempt 
from  the  disorder. 

We  venture  to  recommend  the 
last-mentioned  expedient;  for  the 
superiority  of  gradual  washing  over 
that  of  throwing  the  whole  into  a 
vessel  and  stirring  it,  is  manifest. 
By  this  method,  the  infection-; 
matter  is  not  only  loosened  from 
the  grains,  but  is  carried  awaywith 
the  stream,  while  that,  which  is 
only  washed  in  a  tub,  fee*  cannot 
be  totally  cleared;  for  the  m 
ponderous  particles  ■■sink  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  remain  among  the  seed- 
corn  after  the  water  is  poured  off. 

Corn  is  also  liable  to  be  grunvi, 
or  sprouted,  when  it  has  partly  be- 
gun to  vegetate  ;  for,  if  the  whole 
of  the  grain  were  to  bud,  it  would 
become  unfit  for  being  converted 
into  bread.  Hence  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  sprouted  corn,  as 
the  opening  of  (lie  bud  occasions  it 
to  heat,  and  the  moisture  it  retains, 
disposes  it  still  more  to  undergo  the 
process  bf  fermentation.  It  is  also 
more  subject  to  be  attacked  by  in- 
sects, on  account  of  its  being 
sweeter,  more  Under,  and  suscep- 
tible 


to  fer- 

its,  and  contracts  an  unplea- 
sant smell,  and  .1  bad  colour  :  it 
also  acquin  s  a  dis  •  sharp 

t  ,v  bich  is  communicated  to  the 
flour  and  br  ad  3  and,  finally,  grows 
toouldy  and  sour:  in  this  state,  it 
is  fit  only  tor  the  mam 
starch.  Farther,  it  is  ground  with 
difficulty,  clogs  the  mill-stones, 
chokes  the  bolting-cloths,  and  yields 
but  little  flour  3  which  is  soft  and 
moist,  and  will  not  keep  tor  any 
length  of  time,  especially  during 
warm  weather. 

We  have  entered  thus  largely 
into  this  subject,  because,  from  the 
variableness  of  the  climate  of  this 
country,  considerable  quantities  of 
corn  frequently  become  sprouted  : 
we  therefore  extract,  with  satis- 
faction, the  following  interesting 
particulars,  for  remedying  this  seri- 
ous evil,  from  an  ingenious  pam- 
phlet published  in  France. 

Sprouted  corn  should  by  no  means 
be  stacked,  but  housed  and  thresh- 
t  d  with  the  greatest  ex,  edition, 
is'or  should  it  be  put  in  a  granary 
t  tgether  with  dry  grain,  as  the  lat- 
ter will  thus  become  moist.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  to  keep  the 
place  well  aired  3  for,  in  the  con- 
trary case,-  even  the  latter  cannot 
be  preserved. 

As  soon  as  sprouted  corn  is 
threshed,  it  should  be  spread  upon 
the  floor,  and  frequently  turned  3 
a  door,  or  window,  being  left  open 
to  give  vent  to  the  steam.  Some- 
limes  it  will  be  necessary  to  dry 
the  corn  in  an  oven  j  after  the  bread 
is  removed  3  leaving  the  door  half 
open,  and  turning  the  grain  every 
ten  minutes,  to  facilitate  the  eva- 
poration of  the  moisture.  When 
it  is  thus  dried,  it  should  be  sifted, 
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and  not  put  into  sacks,  or  in  heaps, 
till  it  is  properly  cook  t  -,  as  it  will 
otherwise  become  mouldy. 

Although  some  fastidious1  jer- 
sons  may  object  to  the  trouble  oc- 
ucd  by  this  mode  of  curing 
sprouted  com,  yet  as  eight  or  ten 
days  continual  drying  will  preserve 
it  for  a  whole  year,  and  render 
both  the  bread  and  flour  of  a  better 
quality,  it  surely  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  every  diligent  husbandman, 
and  will  amply  compensate  his 
trouble  and  labour. 

There  is  another  disease  that  fre- 
quently attacks  corn,  which  is 
usually  termed  lurnt  -  grain,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken, 
vol.  i.  p.  3gS.  To  these  may  be 
added,  what  is  called  the  spur, 
which  affe6ts  both  wheat  and  rye, 
but  more  especially  the  latter.  The 
grains  infested  with  it,  are  thicker 
and  longer  than  the  sound  ones  ; 
their  outsides  are  either  brown  or 
black,  and  their  surface  rough.  If 
a  spurred  grain  be  opened,  a  white 
flour  is  perceivable  in  it,  which  is 
covered  with  another  of  a  reddish 
or  brown  colour.  The  latter  has 
some  degree  of  consistence,  but 
may  be  easily  crumbled  between 
the  fingers.  Naturalists  are  un- 
able to  ascertain,  with  precision, 
the  cause  of  this  distemper  ;  but  it 
is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
bite  or  sting  of  an  insect,  that  turns 
the  corn  into  a  kind  of  gall ;  a 
conjecture  which  is  partly  confirm- 
ed by  the  taste  left  on  the  tongue, 
after  eating  such  grain.  The  ef- 
fects arising  from  the  use  of  corn 
thus  damaged,  are  said  to  be  ma- 
lignant fevers  and  gangrenes,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  body  sometimes  morti- 
fy, and  spontaneously  separate, 
without  any  pain  or  effusion  of 
blood. 

v  2  Among 
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Among  th«  various  insects  which 
prey  upon  corn,  none,  is  more  de- 
structive than  the  corn-huttcrjlii, 
which  is  generated  in  a  manner  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  common  but- 
terflies. It  settles  on  one  grain, 
and  after  having  totally  consumed    jury  and  oppression  of  the  groan- 
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from  traits ;  as,  with  proper  care, 
it  may  be  kept  in  granaries  for  se- 
veral centuries.  Far  from  wishing 
to  support  that  execrable  system 
of  monopoly,  which  is  but  too 
conspicuous  at  present,  to  the  La- 


it,  its  existence  is  supposed  to  be 
prolonged  by  eating  its  own  excre- 
ment. When  it  has  attained  its 
full  growth,  it  is  about  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  the 
thickness  of  the  grain  it  has  de- 
voured. To  exterminate  this  noxi- 
ous insect,  it  has  been  recommend- 
ed to  prepare  a  very  strong  lye  of    ed  ;  care  being  taken  to  introduce 


ing  poor,  we  shall  communicate 
the  following  directions,'  with  a 
view  to  avert  any  future  scarcity, 
rather  than  to  enable  the  avaricious 
corn-dealer  to  with-hold  his  slock 
from  the  public  market.  For  this 
purpose,  the  grain  should  be  well 
dried  and  cleaned  before  it  is  hous- 


wood  ashes,  to  which,  when  it  be- 
comes yellow,  as  much  quick-lime 
should  be  added,  as  will  make  it 
of  a  dusky  white  :  while  it  is  as 
hot  as  the  hand  can  well  bear  it, 
the  grosser  part  of  the  lime  should 
be  suffered  to  subside,  and  the  lye 
poured  off  into  a  proper  vessel ; 
into  which  the  corn  is    to  be   im- 


air-holes  on  the  top,  and  openings 
to  the  north  and  east  of  the  gra- 
nary :  during  the  first  six  months, 
the  corn  should  be  carefully  turned, 
once  a  fortnight  at  the  least,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  heating ;  after  which 
time  it  will  be  sufficient  to  turn  it 
every  month,  for  about  two  years, 
when  it  will  have  exhaled  all  its 


mersed  by  means  of  a  basket,  and    igneous  particles,    and  no  appre- 

quickly    agitated ;     skimming    off 

those  grains   which   float   on   the 

surface.     In  the  course  of  two  or 

three  minutes,  it  may  be  taken  out, 

and   the  basket  with  its  contents 

suspended  on  two  poles,  to  drain ; 


hension  need  be  entertained,  un- 
less from  tire  air  and  adventitious 
moisture.  Should  it  nevertheless 
heat,  from  any  unforeseen  acci- 
dent, so  that  there  is  apprehension 
of  its  catching  fire,  such  a  misfor- 


aftefr  which  it  should  be  spread  tune  may  be  easily  prevented,  by 
on  the  floor  of  a  granary  to  dry,  making  a  hole  in  the  middle,  down 
while  a  second  basket  undergoes  a    to  the  floor,  which  will  serve  as  a 


similar  immersion 
process  not    only 
grain  from  rotting,  but  at  the  same 
•'time  destroys  all  those  insects  that 
may  have  penetrated  its  substance. 
An  oven  is  also   employed  for 


This   simple    kind  of  chimney,  or  flue,  for  car- 
preserves    the    tying  off  the  heat. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions, it  frequently  happens  that 
mites  reduce  the  greater  part  of 
the  grain  to  dust.   This  serious  da- 


drying  the  seed  ;  but,  as  it  is  cl if-    mage  may  be  prevented  by   rub- 
ficultto  ascertain   the  proper  de-    bing  the  adjacent  places  with  fetid 


greeofheat,  without  injuring  ve- 
getation, and  yet  not  always  suffi- 
cient to  extirpate  the  vermin,  it  is 
scki  sed. 


oils  and  herbs,  such  as  garlic  and 
dwayf-elder,  the  strong  smell  of 
which  tends  to  expel  them  :  be- 
side :,   they  may  be  exposed  to  the 


!o   the  manner  of    rays.  ...  w  hich  immediately 

V ing  it,  corn  is  very  different    destroy  than. — One  of  the  most 

ciloc- 
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fcual  means  of  extirpating 
the  white  and  •  om-worm* 

aa  well  as  to  secure  the  grain  from 
the  d  ;  mice  and  rats, 

is  tli.  i     the  corn  with 

the  branches  of  the  alder  buck- 
thorn, or  black  berry-bearing  al- 
der, Rliamnus  Frmgula,  L.  The 
exhalations  of  this  plant  arc  so 
offensive  to  every  kind  of  vermin, 
that  they  n  it  only  prevent  their 
generation,  but  also  eiieer  the  de- 
struction of  those  which  have  been 
carried  in  with  corn  from  the  fields, 
or  granaries.  We  state  this  fact  on 
the  authority  of  Mi\Hochhkimer  ; 
and  as  the  experiment  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  considerable  ex- 
pence,  it  certainly  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  wholesale  farmer. 

Among  the  numerous  sugges- 
tions of  foreign  writers,  for  pre- 
serving grain  from  the  devastations 
ot  insects,  we  shall  only  mention 
those  of  smoking  the  store-houses 
"with  sulphur  and  tobacco  (which, 
however,  renders  the  corn  unfit  for 
vegetation) ;  of  covering  the  heaps 
of  grain  either  with  thin  sail-cloth 
or  old  sheets,  rolling  them  toge- 
ther when  the  vermin  are  settled 
on  the  surface,  and  exposing  them 
to  the  voracious  appetite  of  poultry 
in  the  farm-yard ;  of  brushing  them 
off  the  walls  with  hard  brooms; 
of  introducing  ants,  their  greatest 
enemies,  into  the  granary  ;  of  ex- 
posing dead  lobsters  ;  and,  lastly, 
of  ventilating  the  whole  building, 
and  frequently  stirring  the  grain  5 
remedies  which,  of  all  others,  are 
perhaps  the  most  efficacious  me- 
thods of  averting  damage. 

For  the  information  of  those 
dealers  who  avail  themselves  of  ar- 
senic, to  destroy  the  rats  and  mice 
frequenting  their  corn-floors,  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  observe,  that 
such  a  dangerous   remedy   ought 
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never  to  be  employed  ;  as  it  lias 
frequently  produced  the.  most  fatal 
accidents,  and  as  the  excrements, 
ot  the  poisoned  animals,  where 
mixed  with  the  grain,  may  Id. 

ion  disorders,  the  cause  of 
b  is  not  even  sus;  eeted  by 
physicians.  Hence  we  advise  those 
rnercen  iry  economists  to  substitute 
a  remedy,  which  will  be  found  equal- 
ly effectual,  and  is  perfectly  sate :  it 
merely  consists  in  mining  two 
parts  of  pounded  quick-lime  with 
three  parts  of  sugar,  and  placing  at 
the  side  of  it  a  separate  shallow 
vessel  with  water.  The  heating 
nature  of  this  composition  very 
speedily  excites  thirst,  and  induces 
those  depredators  to  drink  eagerly: 
in  consequence  of  which  the  lime 
is  slacked  in  their  stomachs,  and 
proves  inevitably  destructive. 

When  corn  has  been  cleared  of 
all  impurities,  in  the  manner  above 
stated,  it  may  be  kept  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  nay,  for  ages,  by 
depositing  it  in  dry  pits  covered 
witli  strong  planks  :  but  the  safer 
method  is,  to  cover  the  heap  with 
quick-lime,  which  should  be  gra- 
dually dissolved,  by  sprinkling  over 
it  a  small  quantity  of  water.  This 
causes  the  uppermost  grains  to 
sprout  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
inches,  and  incloses  them  with  an 
incrustation,  through  which  neither 
air  nor  insects  can  penetrate.  See 
Granary. 

In  ordr  to  ascertain  the  relative 
value  of  different  species  of  grain, 
corn-dealers  avail  themselves  chief- 
ly of  the  combined  criterion  of 
weight  and  measure.  In  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  such  a  me- 
thod is  doubtless  the  most  accu- 
rate ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  explain- 
ed without  entering  into  a  very  dif- 
fuse detail,  accompanied  with  nu- 
merical tables,  we  shall  communi- 

F  3  cate 
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cate  to  our  economical  readers  only 
a  few  practical  directions,  by  an 
attention  to  which,  they  may  be 
sufficiently  guided  in  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  corn  in  general : 

1.  Take  a  handful  of  grain  from 
aheap,  or  sack,  and  compress  it 
closely  for  a  minute  ;  then  pass  it 
from  one  hand  into  the  other,  and 
attentively  examine  its  flavour, 
whether  it  possess  any  peculiar 
smel",  different  from  that  which  is 
natural  to  the  species :  in  which 
case  you  may  conclude  that  it  has 
been  repeatedly  exposed  to  mois- 
ture, and  undergone  a  slight  degree 
of  fermentation.  The  flour  ob- 
tained from  such  corn,  is  deficient 
in  measure,  of  an  indifferent  qua- 
lity, and  affords  neither  nourishing, 
nor  wholesome  bread. 

2.  If,  on  pressure  by  the  hand, 
the  grains  appear  so  solid  and 
smooth  that  they  in  a  manner 
glide  through  the  fingers,  without 
having  any  foreign  smell  or  colour, 
in  this  case  it  may  be  pronounced 
perfectly  dry,  and  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation. 

3.  Should,  on  the  contrary,  the 
corn  feel  rough,  or,  if  a  number 
of  grains,  after  compressing  them 
by  the  dry  hand,  clog  together  and. 
adhere  to  the  fingers,  it  may  be 
justly  apprehended  thatsuch  wheat, 
rye,  &c.  is  damp,  and  possessed  of 
all  the  bad  properties  before  speci- 
fied. 

As  the  nature  of  the  present 
work  does  not  permit  us  to  enter 
into  a  minute  analytical  account  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  din"'  refit 
kinds  of  corn,  and  their  relative 
proportion  to  each  other  (which 
properly  belongs  to  the  mercantile 
speculator),  we  shall  supply  this 
apj  arent  deficiency,  by  thefollpw- 
:  parative  view. 

JS'very  attentive  observer    will 
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find,  that  frequently  some  species 
of  grain  bears  a  price  in  the  mar- 
ket, far  exceeding  its  relative  value, 
or  proportion  to  other  kinds  of 
grain,  which,  in  many  instances, 
may  serve  as  excellent  substitutes. 
From  the  prices  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  different  countries,  dur- 
ing a  long  series  of  pears,  we  have 
derived  the  following  result  of 
numbers  : 

Wheat         -         -       41 
Rye  -  -       33 

Barley         -         -       23 
Oats  14 

TABLE    OF    PROPORTIONS. 

Wheat.      Rye.     Barley.     Oats. 

Wheat  1    1  I  .5     4  1  /    4  I  3  X 

Rye  4  5  J  1      1  |  3  2  |  Iff  / 

Barley  4  f  |  2     3  |  1    1  j  8  5 

Oats  1   3  |  7  7rj|  5  8  j  1  T 

It  deserves,  however,  to  be  re- 
marked, that  these  proportions  oc- 
casionally vary,  accordingly  as  (he 
soil  of  different  countries  is  more 
favourable  to  the  production  of  one 
species  of  grain  than  to  the  other ; 
and  likewise  as  there  is  a  greater 
or  less  demand  for  particular  kinds 
of  corn  in  the  market,  especially 
in  barren  or  unproductive  seasons. 
Thus,  in  Britain,  the  price  of  bar- 
ley and  oats  is  almost  constantly 
disproportionate  to  that  of  wheat, 
and  especially  to  rye,  which  ma}-, 
consequently,  be  considered  as 
the  cheapest  bread-corn.  The  im- 
mense quantities  of  malt-liquors 
brewed  in  this  country,  and  the 
great  number  of  horses  kept  for 
pleasure,  are  sufficient  reasons  why 
barky  and  oats  are  sold  at  prices 
comparatively  higher  than  their 
intrinsic  value,  in  relation  to  wheat 
'  and  rye.  But  if  the  rates  staled  in 
the  preceding  table  be  adopted  in 
the  computation  of  prices,  and  the 
farmer 


^    0  R 

portion,  t<>r  in- 
M.uK-r.  i lie  price  of  oats  bears  to 
■  f,  let  him  se  irch  in  the 
horizontal  line  for  oats,  and  in 
front  of  th  ■  perpendicular  lit 
rye:  tin-  held,  or  partition  where 
both  ntains  the  num 

T  :  16,  namely,  that  the  price  of 
■  ts  isii  proportion  to  that  of  rye> 
:ren  to  sixteen;  and  so  forth, 
with  respect  to  the  other  species  of 
corn  here  exhibited. 

('  irn-berries,  cr  Cranberries : 

'  !   BI  "  !'.  V. 

(  !ob  -.      ,u'.    See  Chakloc  k. 

CORN-CHAFER,   or  Can 
granarius,   L.  a  species  of  ii 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  oblong, 

soft  worms.  They  are  provided 
anteriorly  with  six  scaly  legs,  and 
their  hind  is  likewise  covered  with 
6cales.  Some  species  of  these  larvae 
are  dreaded  for  the  mischief  they 
do  in  granaries ;  as  they  find  means 
To  iiitrude.ee  themselves,  while 
small,  into  grains  of  corn,  and 
there  fix  their  anode.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  discover  them,  for  they 
lie  concealed  within  the  grain, 
grow  slowly,  and  enlarge  their  ha- 
bitation, in  proportion  to  their  size, 
at  die  expence  of  the  interior  meal, 
on  which  they  feed. 

Corn-lofts  are  frequently  laid 
waste  by  these  numerous  injects, 
which  devour  immense  quantities 
of  grain.  When  the  corn-chafer, 
after  having  consumed  all  the 
meal,  has  attained  its  full  size,  it 
remains  within  the  grain,  hides  it- 
self under  the  emptv  husk,  and 
subsists  alone  :  t  ere  it  undergoes 
its  transformation,  and  becomes  a 
chrysalis  ;  nor  does  it  leave  the 
grain,  till  a  perfect  insect,  when 
it  makes  its  way  through  the  husk. 

One  of  our  foreign  correspon- 
dents has  communicated  to  us  the 
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follow  ;•(•    for    extii. 

the"  nnin,     or   pre- 

ventlng  their  devastations  in -gra- 
n  irie  I  I  three  or  four  hand- 
fuls  of  the  purple  lo  >-■  -  itril 
willow-herb,  or  grass-poly,  Ly- 
thrum  Salicaria,  L.  j  six  or  eight 
handfuls  of  water-pepper,  or  bit- 
snakeweed,  Polygonum  Hy- 
dropiper,  L.  ;  and  two  handfulg 
of  narrow  leaved  pepper-wort  or 
dittander,  Lepidium  ruder  ale,  L. 
— put  them  together  in  a  cap.  i< 
vessel  rilled  with  water,  several 
inches  above  the  herbs,  and  boil  the 
whole  from  15  to  30  minutes,  by 
a  moderate  heat.  After  taking  it 
from  the  fire,  add  four  or  six 
onions,  a  few  cloves  of  garlick, 
and  half  a  pound  of  Epsom  salt. 
When  cold,  sprinkle  the  tioor  and 
walls  of  the  granary  with  this  de- 
coction ;  and,  if  the  former  be 
constructed  of  clay,  the  sprinkling 
must  be  two  or  three  times  re- 
peated. The  herbs  here  employed, 
should  not  be  gathered  or  decotted, 
till  they  are  immediately  wanted,, 
as  they  would  lose  their  efficacy  by 
long  keeping  >.  hence,  the  months 
of  June  and  July  are  the  most  pro- 
per season  for  collecting  them. 
Lastly,  the  floor  ought  to  be  pre- 
viously swept,  and  completely 
cleared  of  all  impurities,  so  that 
the  decoction  may  be  applied  as  a 
preventive,  in  the  months  ot  Au- 
gust and  September. 

CORN-COCKLE,  or  Agrostem- 
vm  Gitlmgo,  L.  is  an  indigenous, 
annual  plant  which  grows  in  corn- 
fields, and  bears  purple  flowers  in 
the  month  of  June  or  July.  It  is 
very  prolific,  and  produces  a  great 
number  of  pods,  each  of  which 
contains  from  twenty  to  thirty 
seeds,  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  the  turnip  ;  they  impart  a  strong 
taste  and  an  unwholesome  quality 
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to  me  bread  baked  of  com  mixed 
with  them :  such  grain  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  employed  in  distil- 
leries, or  die  manufacture  of  starch. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  species, 
■which  produces  similar,  but  smaller 
seeds  than  the  former,  and  exhi- 
bits a  peculiar  mode  of  vegetation, 
being  found  within  the  wheat-ear, 
one  side  of  which  is  filled  with  good 
grain,  and  the  other  with  a  spuri- 
ous one,  produced  by  this  weed. 
Hence,  husbandmen  have  given  it 
the  significant  name  of  ear-cockle. 
It  is  by  no  means  so  common  as 
the  former  variety,  but  is  generally 
attributed  to  bad  husbandry,  by 
which  the  land  is  exhausted  of  its 
nutritious  qualities,  and  weakened 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  prevented 
from  bringing  the  wheat  to  perfec- 
tion j  because  this  plant  is  never 
found  on  lands  that  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  properly  managed.  It 
is  eaten  by  horses,  goats,  and  sheep. 

Cokn-flowek.  See  Blue- 
bottle. 

CORNEL-TREE,  or  Comas, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  comprising 
Fix  species,  of  which  only  two  are 
indigenous. 

1 .  The  sanguines,;  wild  cornel- 
tree,  or  dog-wood,  which  is  chief- 
ly found  in  woods  and  hedges.  It 
produces  w'  ite  flowers,  which  are 
in  bloom  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
are  succeeded  by  round  berries. 
The  wood  of  this  species  is  hard 
;md  smooth,  and  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  turnery-ware.  Its  leaves 
change  to  a  deep  blood- colour  in 
autumn.  The  berries  are  bitter, 
and  dye  purple  :  on  account  of  their 
cooling  and  astringent  nature,  they 
are  said  to  strengthen  the  stomach ; 
stop  fluxes  of  every  kind,  and  to 
be  very  serviceable  in  fevers,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  with  a  diarr- 
hoea.    From  one  bushel  of  the  ker- 
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nels  of  these  berries,  l(51b.  of  lamp- 
oil  were  obtained  by  expression. 
The  plant  is  eaten  by  horses,  sheep, 
and  goats,  but  refused  by  cows. 

2.  The  suecica,  or  dwarf-comel, 
which  is  found  in  mountainous  si- 
tuations, chiefly  on  the  Cheviot- 
hills,  in  Northumberland  ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Scot- 
land. It  is  perennial,  produces 
white  blossoms,  that  appear  in  June 
or  July,  and  are  succeeded  by  red 
berries,  which  are  eaten  by  the 
Swedes. 

Corn-rose.  See  Red  Poppy. 
CORN-SALAD,  or  Lamb's 
Lettuce,  Valeriana  locnsia,  L.  is 
an  annual  indigenous  plant  grow- 
ing in  corn-fields,  and  producing  • 
white-reddish  flowers  from  April 
to  June.  It  is  eaten  by  cattle,  and 
its  young  leaves  are  cut  and  used 
in  spring  and  autumn  as  a  salad, 
being  esteemed  little  inferior  to 
young  lettuce.  Sheep  and  canary- 
birds  are  equally  fond  of  this  ve- 
getable. 

CORNS,  in  surgery,  are  hard 
excrescences,  consisting  of  indura- 
tions of  the  skin,  which  arise  on 
the  toes,  and  sometimes  on  the 
sides  of  the  feet,  where  these  are 
much  exposed  to  the  pressure  of 
narrow  shoes.  By  degrees,  they 
extend  farther  down  between  the 
muscular  fibres  on  those  parts,  and 
occasion  extreme  pain. 

Various  remedies  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  cure  of  corns,  but 
their  removal  is  always  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  A 
correspondent  in  the  63d  vol.  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  asserts, 
that  after  having  been  afflicted  with 
corns  for  several  years,  he  was  pei> 
fectly  relieved  from  them,  by  the 
application  cif  brown  paper mokt<  n- 
ied  with  spittle.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  to  wrap  a  clove  of 
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garlic  in  paper,  and  cover  U  with 

till  it  becomes  soh, 
ft  should  be  applied  to  the  pai 
.  •  warm  a 1 
But  the   I 
painful  1  i  1,  in   our  opit 

nion,  is  '  ■.  easy 

blivH',,  to  bathe  frequently 

in  lukewarm  water,  in  which  a 
little  sal  ammoniac  and  pet-ashes 
olve  1.  and  to  apply 
a  plaster  male  ot'  equal  parts  of 
yum  g.dbanum,  saffron,  and  cam- 
phor. By  p<  rsei  ering  in  this  treaty 
menu  the  complaint  may  in  a  con- 
siderable decree  be  alleviated,  .  d 
at  length  totally  eradicated.  But 
we  cannot  omit  to  caution  tho.-e 
who  are  troubled  with  corns,  ne- 
ver to  cut  or  pierce  them  with  any 
sharp  or  pointed  instrument  ;  :.s 
such  imprudent  attempts  ha\  e  often 
been  productive  of  dangerous  con- 
sequences. Nay,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, that  every  application 
which  is  liable  to  occasion  pain 
to  the  foot  or  toes,  ought  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  as  being 
improper  and  unsafe.  Hence  the 
inefficacy  of  operations  performed 
by  pretenders,  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  structure  of  the  human 
body :  and  such  expedients  may 
be  aptly  compared  to  periodical 
blood-lettings,  which  benefit  the 
operator,  but  impoverish  the  con- 
stitution of  the  biassed  patient, 
whose  fluids  increase,  but  progres- 
sively become  more  watery. 

CORPULENCY,  or  obesity,  in 
physiology,  is  the  accumulation  of 
too  great  a  quantity  oi'Jat  or  animal 
oil,  which  distends  the  solids  to  an 
unnatural  degree,  by  the  abund- 
ance of  granulated  matter  collected 
in  the  cellular  membrane. 

Corpulency  arises  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  which  may  operate  se- 
parately, or  conjointly  in  the  same 
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pr'mc  I.  To  tin-  in- 

trodu  >  much  <»il  into  the 

<  hannels  of 
/hich  na  b  .  it  is 
.  a  quantity. 
2.  A;i  •  y,  or,  perhaps*  too 

large  a  structure  of  the.  ceils  in 
whuh  it  i  deposited,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit and  retain  an  immoderate  pro- 
portion of  unctuous  matter  j  3.  To 
a  peculiar  disposition  of  the  blood, 
which  renders  it  liable  to  separate 
too  easily  from  its  oleaginous  par- 
ticles, and  to  admit  of  ;  heir  being 
strained  off  too  plentifully  by  the 
seerc :  -  ;   or,  lastly,   to  a 

defective  evacuation  or  expulsion 
of  oil  already  absorbed,  separated 
from  the  bin  1,  aed  deposited  in  its 
cells,  instead  of  bei  arged 

through,  the  different  cmuneiories 
of  the  body. 

Qbes  rj  is  promoted  by  whatever 
tends  to  sciten  the  blood,  and  ren- 
der it  less  sharp  and  saline  ;  such 
as  want  of  exercise  and  motion,  an 
indolent  life,  indulgence  in  too 
much  sleep,  &c.  It  may  be  re- 
moved or  prevented  by  the  contrary 
causes,  and  particularly  by  the  use 
of  saline  and  acid  food,  and  drink. 

Castile  soap  has  often  been  em- 
ployed with  success,  and  is  strongly 
recommended  in  a  discourse  "  On 
the  Causes,  Nature,  and  Cure  of 
Corpulency,"  by  Dr.  Flemyng, 
(8vo.  Is.  1760);  who  directs  from 
one  to  four  drams  to  be  dissolved 
in  a  gill  or  more  of  soft  water,  and 
to  be  taken  every  night  previously 
to  going  to  repose. 

COSMETIC,  any  medicine,  or 
preparation,  that  renders  the  skin 
soft  and  white,  or  contributes  to 
beautify  the  complexion. 

Various  articles  have  been  ob- 
truded on  the  public  attention,  by 
ignorant  and  speculative  persons, 
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89  possessing  every  property  that 
may  tend  to  improve  the  surface  of 
the  body,  but  which  have:  gene- 
rally been  found  to  consist  of  the 
most  hurtful  metallic  ingredients', 
such  as  the  various  preparations  of 
lead,  mercury,  arseuir,  &c.  To 
tnofie,  however,  whose  decayed 
countenances  seem  to  justify  them 
in  the  use  of  cosmetics,  or,  who 
fire  determined  to  employ  them, 
instead  of  attending  to  the  more 
effectual  means  of  preserving  the 
I. loom  of  their  skin,  it  may  per- 
haps be  of  service  to  point  out  two 
or  three  harmless  external  applica- 
tions, chiefly  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent them  from  using  dangerous 
and  pernicious  specifics. 

According  to  the  late  Dr.  Wi- 
THPJEING,  an  infusion  of  horse- 
radish in  milk,  makes  one  of  the 
safest  and  best  cosmetics. 

Another  preparation  for  clearing 
•the  skin  of  pimples  and  recent 
eruptions,  if  assisted  by  gentfe  ape- 
rient medicines,  is  the  fresh  ex- 
pressed juice  of  hpuse-leek,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  sweet 
milk,  or  cream. 

Prof.  F.\ i. las  recommends  the 
water  distilled  from  the  flowers  of 
the  Nymph.veaNeLum.bo,  a  plant  in- 
digenous in  the  Asians  part  of  Rus- 
sia, (mi  die  banks  of  the  Volga  ; 
and  which,  by  his  account,  imparts 
an  agreeable  softness  and  delicacy 
to  the  skin  of  the  face  and  hands. 

Frequent  bathing  will   also  con- 
tribute to  the  prolongation  of  youth, 
and  preservation  of  the  external  ir> 
ts.  To  these  rerpedies,  we 
venture  to  add  honey-water  made 
to  the  consistence  of  cream,  so  that 
•  ;i  may  form  a  Kind   of  varnish  on 
trie   skin,  which,  especially  when 
chapped    by  frost,    will   be   much- 
benefited  by  tiiis  application  :   and 
.if  it  occasion  any  irritation  pr  v\\\- 
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less,  "!  [it-tie  finowheaten  flour) 
or  pure  hair-powder,  should  be 
scattered  on  the  bauds  or  face. 

Without  exception,  the  best  c  >-.• 
metic,  in  our  opinio.',  is  temper^ 
a/ire;  as,  by  avoiding  excessi 
every  kind,  the  body  will  retain  its 
natural  tone,  the  uniform  circula- 
tion of  all  the  fluids  will  be  facili- 
tated, and  those  disgraceful  erup- 
tions, we.  too  frequently  observe  on 
the  features  of  the  younger  part  of 
the  present  generation,  will  be  ut- 
terly effaced. 

COSTIVENESS,  in  medicine, 
a  retention  of  the  excrements,  ac- 
companied with  an  unusual  hard- 
ness and  dryness,  so  as  to  render 
the  evacuations  difficult,  and  some- 
times painful. 

Sedentary  person?  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  complaint,  especially 
those  of  sanguineous  and  choleric 
temperaments ;  or  who  are  subject 
to  hypochondriac  affections,  th<-. 
gout,  acute  fevers,  and  bilious  dis- 
orders. 

Costiveness  is  frequently  occa- 
sioned by  neglecting  the  usual  time 
of  going  to  stool,  and  cheeking  the. 
natural  tendency  to  those  salutary 
excretions j  by  an  extraordinary 
lica:  of  the  body,  and  copious 
sweats;  by  taking  into  the  stomach 
11  larger  proportion  of  solid  food, 
than  is  proper  for  the  quantity  of 
fluids  swallowed  j  and,  lastly,  by 
too  frequent  use  of  such  nutriment 
as  is  dry,  heating,  and  difficult  of 
digestion. — To  those  who  are  af- 
flicted with  this  complaint,  we 
would  recommend  to  visit  the  cus- 
tomary retreat  every  morning,  at 
a  stated  hour,  and  thus  endeavour 
to  promote  the  natural  evacuation 
by  moderate  efforts;  even  though 
they  may  not  perhaps  be  much  in- 
clined, and  should  not  at  first  suc- 
ceed;  for  experience  has  proved, 

tha; 
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Nature  will  in  this  rcspeft,  by 
pel  Cf  '  habit   (jf 

The  mo  i  propel  time 
for  that  purposi  r  early  in 

i  late  in  the  even- 
In  many  families,  costivenes 
tar}'.     It  may  also  arise  from 
a  debilitated  ->tai>   of  the  intestinal 
Canal,  ■  ■  ed  by  diseases,  but 

more  frequently  from  the  habitual 
use  of  lea:  ■■,  red  port 

lit  liquors,  and  simi- 
lar artk':-  nd  drink.  From 
whatever  cause  it  may  originate, 
eontinua!  ex<  r<  ise  in  the  open  air, 
and  a  ing  or  in- 
liquors,  will  be  found 
icial. 
In  tliose  cases*  however,  where 
inveterate  costiveness  has  once 
taken  place,  a:  d  the  usual  simple 
lies  have  proved  abortive, 
ear  Ion,  or  charcoal  (  livested  of  its 
oxygen  by  heat),  has  been  admi- 
nistered with  uncommon  success. 
Nor  ha-,  it  in  any  instance  failed  to 
procure  the  desired  relief ;  though 
its  operation  has  sometimes  been 
rather  too  violent :  to  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  we  would  recom- 
mend three  drams  of  carbon  finely 
levigated,  to  be  mixed  with  three 
punces  of  lenitive  elecluary,  and 
two  drams  of  carbonat  of  soda.  Of 
this  mixture,  from  half  an  ounce 
to  one,  and  even  two  ounces,  may 
be  taken  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require. 

COTTAGE,  properly  signifies 
a  small  dwelling-house,  independ- 
ently of  any  lands  attached  to  it. 
By  stat.  31  Eliz.  c.  7,  no  man 
can  build  a  cottage  unless  he  annex 
four  acres  of  land  thereto;  except 
in  market-towns  or  cities,  or  with- 
in a  mile  of  the  sea,  or  for  the 
habitatiqn  of  labourers  jn  jnints., 
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idlers,  foresters,  shepherds,  etc.; 
as  likewise  those  elected  by  the 
Order  of  justices  of  the  peace. — i 
The  four  acres  of  land  required  to 
iiv.r  a  cottage,  by  the  law,  arc 
to  be  freehold,  arid  land  of  inhe- 
ritance. 

According  to  William  Mor- 
ton Pitt,  Esq.  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  an  Address  to  the  Landed 
Interest}  there  are  few  parishes 
without  several  rough,  encumber- 
ed, and  uncultivated  tracts,  which 
might  be  converted  inio  large  gar- 
dens, and  on  which  cottages  might 
be  built,  eithor  by  the  poor  them- 
selves, to  be  held  on  Jives,  or  at 
the  expence  of  tlie  parish.  If  such 
habitations  were  more  attainable 
by  the  poor,  frugality  would  revive 
amongst  them,  and  young  people 
would  strive  to  lay  up  a  sum  of 
money  for  this  purpose.  The  hope 
of  improving  their  iot  is  the  main- 
spring of  industry,  in  all  stations  of 
life.  The  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  attributed,  not  only 
to  the  spirit  of  enterprize  of  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  but 
likewise  to  the  effect,  which  the 
possession  and  security  of  property 
have  on  the  minds  of  men. 

The  produce  Qt  a  garden  dimi- 
nishes the  consumption  of  bread, 
which  is  the  most  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  a  poor  man's  expenditure: 
it  is  an  advantage  wholly  created 
by  the  cultivator's  industry,  at  times 
whey  not  otherwise  engaged,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  consequently  there  is  so 
much  labour  gained  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Every  man,  who  is  averse  to  in- 
crease the  wages  of  labour  in  hus- 
bandry, should  at  least  encourage 
the  culture  of  gardens.  The  quan- 
tity of  land  to  be  attached  to  such 
a  pottage,  might  be  half  an  acre,  of 
inferior 
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interior  value,  namely,  about  10s. 
per  acre.  The  corn  in  thegardens 
should  be. raised  by  dibbling;  a 
method  already  practised  with' suc- 
cess, in  many  pltffis  or  tlv  kV&g-> 
dom.  Where  iOs.  per  acre  is  the 
value  of  the  land,  5s.  per  annum 
might,  consequently  be  added  as 
quit-rent :— the  fine  on  putting  in 
a  life,  should  not  exceed  one  year's 
purchase,  computed  on  the  real- 
value.  The  cottager,  who  builds  a 
house  "upon  this  principle,  acquires 
the  following  advante gfes  :  1.  A 
permanent  property,  as  all  improve- 
ments are  for  the.  benefit  of  himself 
and  family ;.  2.  Respectability  of 
situation  ;■  -3.  A  diminution  of  an- 
nual expenditure  ;  and  4.  That  he 
cannot  be  dispossessed  under  any 
circumstances. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Pitt  farther  ob- 
serves, that  this  arrangement  will 
answer  in  all  instances,  where  a 
labourer  has  money  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  build  a  cottage.  But 
as  this  is  not  the  case  with  many, 
the  landlord  may,  without  any  risk, 
advance,  to  any  such  industrious 
man,  101.  or  15l.  to  enable  him  to 
erect  a  cottage,  which  would  ot  it- 
self be  a  security  for  the  loan  ;  the 
monev  to  he  bsued,  in  proportion 
only  as  the  work  advances.  The 
cottager  should  pay  interest  at  5 
per  cent.,  and  part  of  the  princi- 
pal, at  least  10  per  cent.,  every 
year.  If  he  fail  in  making  these 
payments,  his  effects  should  be 
liable.  Thus,  he  would  anticipate, 
with  impatience,  the  time  of  dis- 
charging the  whole,  debt,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  la- 
bour, and  a  comfortable  situation, 
landlord  would  also  be  b 
:.  by  being  relieved  from  the 
rxpence  of  repairs,  and  especially 
by  the  reduction  of  the  poor-rates  5 
}-„  would  receive  his_quit-rent  an- 


nually, nnd  a  fine  also,  upon  a  re- 
newal, in  addition  to  the  full  rent 
of  his  land,  as  well  as  5  per  cent. 
interest  on  the  money  teritj  the 
debt  being  liquidated  in  ten 
years  at 

The  utility  of  letting  lands  to  the 
poor,  at  an   easy  rate,  is  still  far- 
ther evinced  in  a  letter  from  the 
Earl  of  WrNCHrLSKA  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  m  1 7{y5.,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  particu- 
lars.— By   the   advantages   arising 
from  lands  thus  employed,  the  la- 
bourers 3nd  their  families  live  bet- 
ter,   and   are    consequently  more 
able  to  endure  fatigue.     They  are 
more  comfortable,  contented,  and 
attached   to  their  situation,  while 
they  acquire  habits  of  industry  and 
cleanliness,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  in- 
dependence, so  that  they  seta  higher 
value  upon  their  character.     The 
possession  of  a  little  property  ex- 
cites their  industry :    of  this   the 
noble  Earl  gives  instances  in  the 
labourers  on  his  estates  in  Rutland- 
shire ;    whose  first  thought,  after 
they  have  obtained  a  cow,  and  land 
sufficient  to  maintain  her,  has  been 
how  to  save  money  enough  to  pur- 
chase another,    in  consequence  of 
which,  application  was  made  for  an 
additional  quantity  of  land.     Such 
facts  afford   a  complete  refutation 
of  the  frivolous  objections  urged 
against  this  salutary  measure  ;  and 
we  are  happy   to  state,  from  our 
own  information,  that  when  offers 
of  this  nature  were  made  to  indus- 
trious labourers,  they  have  been 
unanimously  accepted.  We,  there- 
fore, sincerely  recommend  to  the 
landholders  of  this  country,  to  pur- 
sue a  similar  spirited  conduct;  and 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  would  act  as 
•an  additional  stimulus  to  the  indus- 
try of  the  poor,  if,  on  the  comple- 
tion  of  i\ny  inclosure,   a  certain 

space 
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round  were  allotted, 
the  g]  ning 

pertain  i  the  year. 

\\  ii!i  respect  to  tl. 
■    building 

in  different  situar 

for   i.n  families, 

we  again  recomnit  n  .  \i  fa 

*'  Sketches  in  Architecture"  (vol.  i. 
p.  100) ; — and,  for  erecting  the 
mori  humble  habitations  of  the  in- 
digent and  industrious,  webclie\e 
Mr.  M Ai.ro \'s  "  Essay  or:  I 
tage  Architecture'  (large.  Mo.  ll. 
]  Is.  dd.)  will  be  found  an  useful 
guide. 

COTTON,  a  soft  downy  sub- 
stance ;  the  production  of  the  goat- 
s:,f)iuin,  L.  or  cotton-tree,  a  genus 
of  plants  comprising  twelve  species, 
all  of  which  are  natives  of  warm 
climates,  though  four  only  are  cul- 
tivated in  fields  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent.  This  plant  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  and  when  r< 
in  Britain,  requires  to  be  kept  in  a 
hothouse,  whqre  it  will  produce 
both  seeds  and  . 

The  cotton  used  in  the  manufacf 
tures  of  Britain,  is  chief! ;  obtained 
from  the  West  Indian  plantations. 
It  is,  in  genera',  of  a  pale  red^ 
but  sometimes  so  short  as  to  be  unj- 
fii  for  spinning.  None  of  .ihe  Jatr 
ter  sort  is  exported  to  .  Em;opet, 
though  it  might  be  usefully 
ployed  with  other  materials  in  the 
making  of  bats  3  the  small  quan- 
tities collected  of  it,  are  employed 
for  the  s tufting  of  mattresses  and 
pillows. 

The  first  operation  which  the 
-imported  cotton  undergoes,  after 
being  picked,  is  that,  of  carding,. 
This  was  formerly  performed  by 
the  hand,  with  a  single  pair  of 
cards,  upon  die  knee ;  but,  having 
been  found  a  very  tedious  process, 
wiher  methods  were  soon  devised, 
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er   and    i 
late  suppij  ,  iui- 

DT0V<  meat     So."    thill    pUJ ;>  WH% 

\  V  I., 

.1  .  .  - 

burne,  Lancashire  :  it  g(  ... 
applyin  ■  two  or  dm  t  <  ard«  to  the 
same  board)  ;u"l  6*ing  tl  em  to  a 

stool,  or    stock,   w!.  ,    re- 

!  the  name  of  ■'•'■■  k-cards. — > 
\\  itli  (hi  •'  ,  one  v.  oman  a  uld  per- 
form •  twice,  or  three  times,  the 
former  quantity  of  work.  A  still 
more  expeditious  method  of.  card- 
ing, by  means,  of  cylindrical  cards 
worked  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
was  aticrwards.  invented,  and 
which  is,  at  present,  most  .gene- 
rally adopted.  From  the  contra- 
dictory accounts  current,  respect- 
ing the  original  ■inventor,1  we  can- 
hot  ascertain,  with  precision,  to 
whom  die  merit  of.it  is.ju.uiy  :due. 

1  ..,  and  most  important, 

jimpi"1    ra  ' i£s     in    this    extensive 

i  aanufadtures,   were 

.  Aughibald  Akk- 

ht,  a   native  of  Lancashire 

ha.- since,  received  the  honour 

of  knighthood), .  and, subsequently 

of  Cromford,    in   the    county  of 

Derby,      He  first  introduced   his 

new  method  of  spinning  cotton,  in 

1768,  for  which-  he  obtained  the 

1  eni  in  l/o'O;  and  another 

.in  17%5j  for  engines  so  constructed 

as  to  ptepare  the  materials  for  spm- 

The  result  of  Mr.  Ark.- 

wrigjkt's  various  inventions  is   a 

combination    of    machinery,     by 

Which  cotton  is  ■(.' ar ded,  roved,  and 

spun,  with   the  utmost1  degree   of 

exactness  and  equality! 

Other  machines  have  beenc^a- 
trived,  and  a  variety  of  improve,- 
. meats  made,  at  different  timejjy 
.by  various  -mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers, two  of  .vvhigh,  by  the 
same  artisan,  merit  particular  no- 
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tice.  The  first  is  called  a  mule, 
being  a  kind  of  union  of  the  luarp- 
machine  of  Mr.  Arkwrigkt's, 
above  described,  with  that  of  the 
ti>oof-m.\chme  of  Mr.  Hargrave, 
for  spinning.  The  latter  process 
was  formerly  effected  by  the  hand, 
upon  a  machine  called  a  one-thread 
\Jekeel.  Being,  however,  found 
inadequate  to  supply  the  quantities 
demanded  for  weaving',  various 
methods  were  invented,  with  a  view 
to  expedite  this  manufacture  ;  but 
withlittieerTe<5t,tillMr.H.vRGRAVE, 
in  the  year  17^7>  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  a  second  mechanical  appa- 
ratus, by  which  a  gieat  number  of 
threads  might  be  spun  at  once ; 
and  which  is  called  a  jenny.  This 
machine  has  sines  been  so  greatly 
improved,  that  one  person  may 
spin  100  English  hanks  of  cotton 
yarn  per  day,  each  of  which  con- 
sists of  3-10  yards.  The  next  oper- 
ation which  cotton  undergoes,  is 
that  of  weaving  it  in  a  loom,  in  the 
same  manner  as  flax  o:  hemp. — 
See  Calico. 

In  June,  1 7Q6,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Roo&ert  Miller, 
calico-  printer,  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland,  for  a  method  of  weaving 
all  hinds  of  cotton,  linen,  and 
worsted-cloths,  bv  means  of  looms 
worked  by  water ;  and  which  may 
■be  farther  facilitated  by  steam- 
engines,  horses,  or  any  other 
power:  the  weaving  is  performed 
at- considerably  k  ss  cxpence,  and 
more  expeditiously,  than  it  can  be 
ic  omplished  by  the  bands  of  wea- 
vers ;  the  cloth  thus  woven  is  of  a 
more  regular  texture,  and  superior 
to  that  wrought  by  tlie.  hand.  But, 
•as  this  patent  relates  purely  to  a 
•  mechanical  operation,  solely  cal- 
culated for  manufacturers,  we  re- 
fsr  Che  reader  to  the  8th  vol.  of  the 
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Repertory  cf  Arty  and  MamijacJ 
tares. 

Another  patent  was  granted  iu 
April,  1700,  to  Mr.  W.Xiciiol- 
son*,  of  Nzw  North-street,  Red 
Lion-square,  for  his  invention  of  a 
machine  for  printing  on  cotton, 
woollen,  and  other  articles,  in  a 
more  neat,  cheap,  and  accurate 
manner  than  is  effected  by  the 
contrivances  now  m  use.  The 
leading  principles  of  this  invention, 
appear  to  consist  of  three  particu- 
lars— 1.  The  m  inner  of  preparing 
the  original  models,  casts,  types, 
engravings,  carvings,  or  sculp- 
tures from  which  the  impression  is 
to  be  made;  2.  In  applying  the 
ink,  or  colouring  matter  to  such 
models,  occ.;  3.  In  taking  off  the 
impression,  or  transferring  die  ink, 
or  colouring  matter  from  t:,o:;<- 
models,  &:<:.  to  the  paper,  cloth,  or 
other  materials,  upo.i  which  it  is 
intended  to  remain.  Tnose  of  our 
readers,  who  may  wish  farther  to 
investigate  this  suhject,  will  hud 
an  accurate  and  minute  account  in 
the  5th  volume  of  the  work  last 
mentioned. 

The  utility  ci~  cotton  is  not 
merely  Confined  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  ditf  rent  cloths :  it  is  also 
capable  of  being  converted  into 
hats  and  paper.  Experiments  have 
shewn,  that,  if  raw  cotton  be 
beaten  to  a  sufficient  degree,  and 
then  reduced  to  a  proper  pulp,  it 
will  produce  a  smooth,  strong, 
white  paper,  little  inferior  in  tex- 
ture to  tiiat  commonly  made  of 
linen  rag.,. — 'See  Paper. 

COTTON-GRASS,  or  Eiiopho- 
ruvi,  J  /.  is  a  perennial,  native  ge- 
nu.-, of  plante,  consisting  of  live 
specie*,  the  principal  of  which  arc 
the  following : 

1.  The  anguatifolium,  or  com- 
mon 
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tton-gfass,      i. 
,oi    m 
ton-grass.     It  is  found 
marshes  and  bogs  in  tin  county  of 
rd,    on    Binning!  am-he  ith, 
and  neat  S  ire. — 

in  the  Is]  -   e,  in  Scotland, 

this  plant  is  ust  ful  to  support  cattle 
in   the  earlier  pari  »riug, 

before  die  other  grass  -  are  suffi- 
ciently grown.  Ti.  class 
of  people  stuit"  the  ir  pillows  with 
oolly  down  of  this  pLmt,  and 
also  5  wicks  tor 
candles. 

2.  '{  he  or  br<  ad* 

leaved  cotton-grass,  which  grows 
m  tilt-  marshy  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Northampton  ;  Bedford,  near 
Dunstable j  York,  Cumberland; 
and  very  common  in  Scotland. 

Large  tracts  of  ground  are  some* 
times  covered  \\  ith  the  whitedowuy 
•  of  this  plant,  which  flowers 
'from.  April  to  June:    and  subse- 
Qtly  represents  the  snowy  held 
of  winter :   its  presence,  however, 
indicates  a  soil  productive  of  turf, 
or  peat.      Neither  cattle  nor  sheep 
relish  this  vegetable,  the  hairy  seed- 
vessels  of  which  vitiate  the  hay, 
insomuch    that    large    conglobate 
-  s  have  often  been  found  in 
the  stomachs  of  animals,  that  died 
in  consequence  of  feeding  on  such 
"provender. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  collecting 
the  down  of  the  broad-leaved  cot- 
ton-grass, both  for  preventing  the 
injurious  consequences  to  cattle, 
and  converting  it  to  the  following 
useful  purposes.  The  late  Dr. 
Gleditsch,  of  Berlin,  made  a  va- 
riety of  curious  experiments  with 
this  woolly  substance  ;  and  found, 
that  in  combination  with  either 
sheep's  wool,  or  cotton,  it  could 
be  spun  into  a  very  strong  and  uni- 
form yarn,  from  which  were  pro- 
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stuffs,  and  excellent   cloth.      He 

admits,  however,  that  this  downy 

rial  is  more  brittle  than 

librous  integuments   in  ■• 

a  of  the   sweet,  or  bay-leaved 
willow,   are.  enveloped.       X 

•  •  have  recently  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining, 
think  it  our  duty  to  announce  i<  (a 
the  public,  as  a  fact  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  manufacturers,  that  both 
substances  before-mentioned,  may 
be  prepared  by  a  simple  chei 
process,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  eminently  fit  for  be- 
ing mixed  with  improved  an  ' 
wool,  as  well  as  cotton  and  silk, 
nay,  even  the  refuse  of  Jinx  and 
hemp.  Clothiers,  serge  and  stock- 
ing-makers, hatters,  and  all  other 
artisans  employed  in  this  branch  of 
staple  manufactures,  may  perhaps 
find  it  their  interest  to  obtain  far- 
ther information  on  this  important 
subject. 

Co  u  C  a-G  R  A  s  s,  or  Couch- wheat : 
See  Dog-gbass. 

COUGH,  a  violent,  often  invo- 
luntary, and  sonorous  expiration, 
suddenly  expelling  the  air  through 
the  contracted  glottis.  It  is  excited 
by  any  acrid  substance,  either  che- 
mically or  mechanically  applied  to 
those  passages  through  which  the 
air  enters.  These  are  lined  with 
a  membrane  so  exceedingly  sensi- 
ble, that  it  cannot  bear  the  mildest 
stimulus,  such  as  a  drop  of  c.  id 
water,  with  >ut  throwing  the  mus- 
cles serving  for  respiration,  into  a 
violent  convulsion.  Hence  the  air 
is  expelled  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  carry  along  with  it  the  irritating 
substance  ;  and  thus  a  cough  be- 
comes not.  only  useful,  but  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life  ;  as  this  effort  frees 
the  lungs  from  every  kind  of  su- 
nn,'. 
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mutating  matter,  ov foulness,  which 
might  otherwise  be  attended  with 
suffocation.  A  congh  is,  there- 
fore, an  almost  inseparable  compa- 
nion of  eveiy  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  every  difficulty 
of  breathing  ;  nay,  it  frequently 
takes  place,  when  the  purest  air 
enters  an  excoriated,  sore,  or  too 
sensible  windpipe,  and  its  tender 
branches.  It  rjiay  also  arise  from 
too  great  an  irritability  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  or  even  of  some  par- 
ticular part,  such  as  the  ear  ;  from 
worms  and  imparities  in  the  first 
passages ;  obstructions  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  ;  acrimony  clog- 
ging the  glands,  and  originating 
frequently  from  a  catarrhal  and 
scrophulous  disposition ;  hysteric 
weakness;  accumulation  of  sharp 
humors  in  the  lungs,  Sec. 

From  this  view  of  the  causes 
which  produce  coughs,  it  will  not 
be  expected  that  we  should  expa- 
tiate on  the  treatment  of  the  com- 
plaint, under  every  form  and  va- 
riety of  circumstances  :  we  shall 
therefore  consider  it  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

I.  The  convulsive  cough  of  in- 
fants, in  general,  proceeds  from  a 
foul  and  disordered  stomach,  in 
consequence  of  too  viscid  and  su- 
perfluous food,  such  as  porri  B  , 
puddings,  cakes,  gingerbread,  con- 
fectionary, &c.  It  is  accompanied 
either  with  a  voracious  appetite,  or 
a  total  want  of  it  :  difficulty  of 
breathing,  a  tumefied  hard  belly  : 
nausea,  and  often  vomiting.  The 
breath  and  excrements  of  such  chil- 
dren are  unusually  fetid  ;  they  sel- 
dom cough  from  the  breast,  but 
make  elforts  to  vomit,  and  throw 
up  a  viscid  phlegm  ;  in  conse^ 
quence  of  which,  they  remain  easy 
for  a  longer  time  than  usual.  Their 
j^ngue  ia  ulv/ays   impure,  and  the 
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cough  increases  in  violence,  after 
meals. 

For  the  cure  of  this  troublesome 
complaint,  there  are  no  better  re- 
medies than  gentle  emetics,  and 
laxatives.  A  child  under  one  year 
old,  may  occasionally  take  a  targe 
tea  -  spoonful  of  this  mixture  ; 
namely,  syrup  of  squills  and  rose- 
water,  of  each  one  ounce ;  powder- 
ed rhubarb,  four  grains;  and  ipeca- 
cuanha, two  grains.  The  dose 
maybe  repeated  every  half  hour, 
for  three  or  four  times,  1 11  it  pro- 
duces vomiting ;  and,  in  children 
two  or  three  years  of  age,  it  may 
be  somewhat  increased,  but  never 
to  exceed  a  dessert-spoonful.  After 
the  medicine  has  operated,  a  clys- 
ter, composed  of  milk  and  water, 
with  a  little  oil  and  sugar,  ought 
to  be  given,  and  repeated  every 
other,  or  third  day,  while  a  sparing 
diet  should  be  strictly  observed. 

II.  The  convulsive  cough  of 
adults,  likewise  arises  from  the 
disordered  organs  of  digestion,  and 
is  frequently  the  constant  lot  of 
tipplers  in  spirituous  liquors,  and 
habitual  drunkards.  At  its  com- 
mencement there  is  little  or  no  ex- 
pectoration ;  and  an  inclination  to 
vomit  generally  precedes  a  fit  of 
coughing. — The  treatment  of  this 
malady  <is  similar  to  that  of  the 
same  species  in  children;  but,  if 
the  paroxysms  should  be  so  severe. 
as  to  threaten  suffocation,  we  ad- 
vise, from  experience,  small  doses 
of  e:;ie'.;u  d  zinc,  from  half  a  grain 
to  one  grain  at  a  time,  to  be  taken 
in  a  spoonful  of  luke-warm  water, 
and  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary, 
every  rive  or  ten  minutes. 

III.  The  catarrhal  cough,  which 
is  the  most  common,  and  very  fre- 

.quent,    especially   in     the   winter 
:.:     See  Catarrh.     Its  im- 
mediate cause  is  a  deiluxion  of  hu- 
mours 
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rfl   from     l!i, 

•  ■h'-.i   <>r   wind- 
pipe ;  thus  irritating  the  throat,  and 
:  i  ig .    The 

[nuance  of  such  efforts  to  ex- 
po] superfluous  matter,  generates 
another  cause  of  the  complaint; 

i  hen  this  humour  glides  down 
into  the  air-vessels  of  the  asngfj 
It  tills  many  of  their  cavities,  and 
becomes,  in  B  manner,  inspissated, 
by  the  continual  exhalation  of  its 
minutest  parts  in  respiration.  The 
saliv.il  humour,  thus  thicl. 
by  the  joint  a&ioo  <>i~  the  lungs 
and  the  air  in  breathing,  is  oc- 
laUy  raised  and  brought  into 
the    mouth,    so    that  in    its    pas- 

5  it  exeites  a  fit  of  coughing. 
hi  this  situation,  especially  after 
catching  cold,  and,  with  a  view  to 
prevent,  rather  than  to  cure,  a 
catarrhal  cou^h,  the  late  Dr.  Lobb 

:sted  a  remedy,  which  simply 
consists  in  chewing  any  kind  of 
dry  aliment.  As  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  in  mastication,  excites 
(he  salival  glands,  and  all  other 
i  ent  glandules,  to  discharge 
their  contained  humour,  and  to 
mix  it  with  dry  food,  before  it  is 
a  nvrved  to  the  stomach,  where  it 
cannot  fail  to  promote  digestion, 
he  concludes  that,  in  this  manner, 
a  much  smaller  quantity  of  the 
salival  humour  will  fall  into  the 
nii-vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  thus 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  cough 
be  gradually  counteracted.  Hence 
Dr.  Lobb  advised  his  patients  to 
use  biscuits  of  all  sorts,  though 
hard  bread  or  crust  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  :  1 .  To  eat  some 
mouthful*  of  dry  food  previously 
to  going  to  bed,  which  often  pre- 
vents tho.^e  fits  of  coughing  that 
orherwise  would  disturb  their  sleep. 
2.  To  resort  to  the  same  remedy 
in  the  morning,  when  it  will  con- 
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|]    humour   into    thr 
StonQach,      J.  To    repeat    it   i 
time  during   the  d.i\ ,   when, 

tickling  in  the  throat,  they  appre- 
hend the  approach  of  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing.  By  such  practices,  he  observes; 
great  benefit  has  been  derived  by 
him-  If  and  others.  We  are,  how- 
inclined  to  think,  that  it  will 
be  uvl'ul  only  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  complaint.  And  the 
Doctor  likewise  adds,  that  to  a  pa- 
tient long  afflicted  with  it,  totally 
deprived  of  his  appetite,  and  per- 
haps sunk  down  into  a  consump- 
tion, it  is  not  so  effectual,  th 
always  of  some  service.  Those  who 
cannot  possibly  swallow  any  kind 
of  solid  food,  he  advises,  at  least, 
to  chew  dry  aliment,  at  the  times 
before  specified,  and  again  to  part 
"with  it :  this  expedient  will  consi- 
derably lessen  the  quantity  of  sali- 
val humour,  and  thus  prevent,  or 
shorten,  many  fits  of  coughing. 

It  is  a  common  error,  that  all 
coughs  may  be  cured  by  the  usuai 
mode  of  administering  oily,  diluent, 
and  demulcent  remedies.  At  first, 
indeed,  such  medicines  may  be  ser- 
viceable, to  sweeten  the  acrid  hu- 
mours then  secreted,  and  to  allay 
the  irritation.  But,  as  the  com- 
pounds of  oil,  spermaceli,  &c.  easi- 
ly turn  rancid,  and  even  in  a  fresh 
state  impair  die  appetite,  and  affect 
the  breast,  we  consider  them  as 
extremely  precarious  :  hence  we 
would  prefer  the  chewing  of  the 
extract  of  liquorice,  gum  arabic. 
and  similar  substances,  to  all  liquid 
preparations.  If,  however,  the 
cough  has  made  such  progress,  as 
not  to  yield  to  the  treatment  here 
alluded  to,  in  this  case  we  can  con- 
fid;  ntly  recommend  the  use  of  the 
following  acid  juiep  :  Three  ounces 
of  sweet  olive  oil,  two  ounces  of 
■  of  capiliahe,   one  ounce  of 

ti  conserve 
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conserve  of  roses,  and  thirty  drops 
of  strong  oil  of  vitriol ;"  mix  them 
properly,  and  take  a  tea-spoonful 
or  two,  frequently.  These  ingre- 
dients form  an  excellent  medicine 
for  adults ;  but,  for  children,  we 
would  prefer  a  julep  prepared  of 
eight  ounces  of  rose-water,  four 
ounces  of  syrup  of  dry  roses,  and 
six  drops  of  vitriolic  acid  ;  to  be 
taken  by  spoonfuls,  as  often  as  oc- 
casion may  require,  especially  if 
the  cough  be  accompanied  with 
thirst  and  febrile  heat.  In  the  lat- 
ter cases,  the  julep  should  be  di- 
luted with  sweet  whey,  which  of 
itself  is  an  incomparable  beverage 
in  catarrhal  affections. 

Lastly,  we  cannot  omit  to  insert 
in  this  place,  a  remedy  which  is 
highly  praised  by  the  late  Dr.  Un- 
zee,  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  phy- 
sicians of  that  city,  as  being  of 
inestimable  value  in  all  obstinate 
catarrhs,  stagnations,  and  accumu- 
lations of  humours  in  the  breast  j 
dry  coughs ;  and  severe  bruises 
near  the  pectoral  vessels,  from  which 
suppurations  and  ulcers  may  be  ap- 
prehended. This  medicine  is  a  sim- 
ple decoction  of  the  Calaguala, 
a  root  lately  imported  from  South 
America,  and  now  universally  pre- 
ferred to  the  seneka  or  rattle-snake 
root,  which  was  formerly  used  for 
similar  purposes.  Dr.  Unzer  di- 
rects two  drams  of  the  calaguala  to 
be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  till 
the  fourth  part  is  evaporated,  and 
to  drink  several  cups  of  the  strained 
decoction,  instead  of  tea.  When 
taken  sufficiently  strong,  and  for  a 
proper  length  of  time,  it  evidently 
i  on  the  skin  and  kidnies,  by 
determining  the  noxious  humours 
to  those  outlets.  He  cautions,  how- 
ever, against  a  spurious  species  of 
that  root,  which  is  frequently  sold 
by  druggists,    instead  of  the  ge- 
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nuine  ;  and  an  account  of  which  i* 
given  by  M.  Galmetti,  an  Italian 
writer, 

We  have  thus  enlarged  on  the 
subject,  because  long  -  continued 
coughs  generally  lay  the  foundation 
of  consumptive  and  other  disor- 
ders, which  annually  deprive  the 
community  of  thousands,  whose 
lives  might  be  easily  preserved,  if 
they  had  not  neglected  the  first 
attack. 

Cough,  in  farriery,  a  disease 
to  which  horses  are  very  subject. 
When  injudiciously  treated,  it  is 
sometimes  of  long  duration  ;  occa- 
sions loss  of  appetite,  wasting  of 
the  flesh,  and,  ultimately,  con- 
sumption. Of  this  malady  there 
are  two  principal  species  :  the  one 
is  loose,  almost  continual,  and  in- 
creases to  a  violent  degree,  upon 
the  least  motion ;  the  other  is  short 
and  dry,  being  preceded  by  a, 
husky,  hollow  kind  of  wheezing, 
apparently  arising  from  obstructed 
breathing,  by  the  retention  of  frag- 
ments of  hay,  or  corn,  in  the  pas- 
sage. The  latter  is  usually  called 
an  asthma,  for  which  mercurial 
purges  are  recommended; — the 
animal  should  first  be  bled  repeat- 
edly, and  in  small  quantities,  till 
the  inflammation  and  irritability  of 
the  glands  are  allayed  j  and  the 
blood  so  attenuated  by  the  constant 
use  of  nitre,  as  to  facilitate  the  cir- 
culation through  the  finer  vessels 
of  the  lungs.  This  operation  being- 
performed,  a  ball  consisting  of  the 
following  ingredients  should  be 
given,  according  to  Mr.  Taplin, 
every  morning,  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks. 

Detergent  pccioral  balls  :  Take 
of  castile  soap,  aniseed,  and  liquo- 
rice powder,  each  5  oz. ;  Barbadoc> 
tar  6oz.,  gum  ammoniacum  3oz., 
balsam  of  Tolu  loz.,  and  honey 
sufficient 
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lufficienl  to  make  a  naasa  ;  which 
must  be  divided  into  twelve  balls. 
■ — Should  the  animal  not  recover 
from  this  course,  he  must  be  again 
bled,  and  treated  with  mercurials. 

With  reaped  to  the  long,  loud, 
incessant,  bollov  cough,  which 
increases  on  the  least  hurry  in  ex- 
ercise, the  firsl  Step  is  Wood-letting; 
then  a  mash  should  be  given,  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  bran  and 
oats,  into  which,  while  hot,  4  oz. 
of  honey  and  2  oz.  of  nitre,  must 
be  stirred  and  dissolved.  This 
mash  mast  be  repeated,  without 
intermission,  every  night  and 
morning,  and  a  ball  prepared  of 
Turkey  rigs,  Spanish  liquorice, 
aniseed,  and  liquorice  -  powder, 
each  4  oz. ;  carraway-seeds,  ele- 
campane and  anisated  balsam,  each 
2  oz. ;  saffron,  ground  ginger, 
and  oil  of  aniseed,  each  6  drams  ; 
and  the  requisite  proportion  of  ho- 
ney to  form  the  whole  into  a  paste, 
which  should  be  divided  into  12 
balls,  one  of  which  is  to  be  given 
every  morning. 

These  balls,  says  Mr.  Taplin, 
are  powerful,  cordial,  and  restora- 
tive ;  they  promote  glandular  ex- 
cretion, warm,  and  stimulate  the 
stomach  to  an  expulsion  of  wind  ; 
.enliven  the  circulation,  and  invi- 
gorate the  whole  frame. — It  will, 
perhaps,  be  useful  to  observe,  that 
some  young  horses  are  subject  to 
coughs,  when  cutting  their  teeth; 
in  such  case,  it  is  necessary  to 
bleed,  and  give  them  warm  mashes, 
which,  in  general,  will  effedtually 
remove  the  disorder. 

Cough,  in  cattle,  a  disease  call- 
ed the  husk,  to  which  young  bul- 
locks are  liable.  In  ihia  dangerous 
affecfion,  the  wind-pipe  and  its 
branches  are  obstructed  with  small 
taper  worms.  It  is  by  farmers 
generally  considered  as  incurable,. 
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though  we  are  of  opinion,  that  fu- 
migations with  cinnabar,  or  with 
i<  tid  substances,  such  as  tobacco, 
hartshorn  shavings,  feathers,  &:c. 
might  occasionally  prove  of  ser- 
vice, especially  if  they  be  cauti- 
ously administered  by  means  ui 
clysters. 

COURAGE,  or  cow-itch,  as  it 
is  erroneously  called,  Dolichos  pru- 
r'wns,  L.  is  an  exotic  plant,  grow- 
ing in  warm  climates,  especially  in 
the  West  Indies. — It  produces 
crooked,  leguminous,  coriaceous 
pods,  thickly  set  with  spiculae,  or 
sharp  hairs,  which  penetrate  the 
skin,  and  cause  a  violent  itcliing. 
These  spiculae  are  used  in  South 
America  in  cases  of  worms,  and 
have  lately  been  employed  in  Britain 
for  the  same  purpose  :  all  the  hairy 
part  of  one  pod,  mixed  with  syrup, 
or  treacle,  and  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing fasting,  is  prescribed  as  a  dose 
for  an  adult.  The  worms  are  said 
to  appear  after  taking  the  second 
or  third  dose  ;  and,  by  means  of  a 
brisk  laxative,  the  stools  are  re- 
ported, in  some  cases,  to  have  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  worms. 
Although  no  inconvenience  appears 
to  arise  from  the  internal  use  of 
this  medicine,  wre  doubt  its  virtues 
as  a  vermifuge. 

COUNTRY  -  HOUSES,  are 
those  erefted  in  the  country,  for 
the  use  and  convenience  of  private 
individuals,  as  opposed  to  the  splen- 
did villas  and  mansions  of  the  nobi- 
lity, and  more  opulent  gentry. 

It  generally  happens,  that  most 
of  the  houses  burnt  in  country 
places,  take  fire  in  the  roofs,  while 
the  family  is  from  home,  on  a  vi- 
sit, or  gone  to  church.  On  such 
occasions,  children  or  servants  be- 
gin to  examine  with  1  ghts  the 
closets  and  lofts,  which  are  usually 
filled  with  combustibles  j  or  flakes 
G2  of 
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of  burning  soot  not  unfrequcntly 
fall  on  the  shingled  roof.  Coun- 
try-houses are  in  most  instances 
detached  from  the  immediate  as- 
sistance of  neighbours  ;  hence,  in 
erecting  them,  security  against  fire 
is  a  point  deserving  particular  at- 
tention. In  order  to  promote  this 
truly  desirable  object,  we  have  an- 
nexed a  cut  of  a  country-house, 
founded  upon  certain  principles, 
adopted  by  Mr.  Bordley,  the  in- 
genious American  farmer. 

The  floor  of  the  basement  story 
should  be  of  brick,  or  flag-stone, 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground, but  by  no  means 
laid  on  joists  over  cellars  ;  as  these 
confine  the  damp  air  under  them, 
render  it  pernicious,  and  there  pro- 
duce a  mouldiness  and  smell,  which 
are  communicated  to  the  air  of  the 
rooms  above,  so  as  to  become  per- 
ceptible.    The  floor  of  the  second, 
or  best  story,   should  be  laid  with 
rough  strong  boards,  or  planks,  not 
more   than  three   or    four  inches 
wide,  nailed  down  across  solid  stiff 
joists,  and  covered  with  a  thick  bed 
of  strong  cement.    The  whole  may 
be  spread  over  with  caipets,  and  the 
wash-boards  and  sltrkase  be  of  cut 
stone,  or  marble.     The  floor  of  the 
third  story  ought  to  belaidwith  thick 
narrow  boards  and  cement,  and  the 
wash-boards  of  cement  rounded  off. 
— The  cellars   should  be  under  a 
detached   building,    or  under  the 
staircase  of  the  principal  house.    It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  joists  of  the.  floors,  by  inserting 
pieces    of   plank    between   them, 
which    will    prevent    their    being 
shaken.    The  utmost  care  ought  to 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  wood 
as  much  as  possible.     For  this  pur- 
pose, the  door  and  window-frame's 
may  be  of  stone  or  iron,   and  the 
doors  faced  or  lined  with  the  same 
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metal.     The  jo'.sts  and  boards  for 
the  platform-roof  and  floors,  and 
also  for  the  stair-case,   if  the  same 
be  of  wood,  should  be  protected 
from  the  contact  of  fire  by  cements. 
No  outside  cornice  is  requisite 
for  a  platform-roof,  which  may  be 
constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Joists,   12  or  13  inches  deep 
at  the  big  end,  are  to   rest  on  the 
middle  wall,  and  to  be  sloped  thence 
2-lOths  of  an  inch  per  foot,  to  the 
smaller  end  on  the  exterior  wall. 
These  joists   should    likewise   be 
from  2  to  3  inches  thick,  and  from 
12    to    14  distant  from   centre  to 
centre ;  or  they  may  be  through- 
out of  an  equal  depth,  and  sloping 
battens  affixed  to  them,  in  order 
to  give  the  platform-roof  an  oblique 
direction.     At  every  5   or  6  feet 
between  the  joists,  pieces  of  plank 
nearly  of  the  same  depth  with  the 
latter,  should  be  inserted  at  right 
angles,  which  will  augment  their 
strength.      Stout,    rough,  narrow 
boards,  3  or  4  inches  in  breadth, 
and  1   inch  thick,  are  next  to  be 
nailed  down  across  the  joists,  with 
large  rugged  nails ;  which  ought 
to  be  covered  over  with  the  follow- 
ing cement,  1   or  2  inches  deep  : 
Take  one  part  of  burnt,  pulverized 
lime-stone,  to  which   add  two  of 
clean  sand  and  brick-dust ;  let  the 
whole  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
only   such  a  quantity  slacked,  as 
can  be  worked  up  with  the  trowels, 
and  laid  on  while  it  is  hot.    When 
the  cement  is   dry,  it  should  be 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  tar  and  one  of^fisli-oil,  by  means 
of  a  brash,  on  a  hot  sun-shine  day. 
After  this,  a  composition  of  tar  and 
fish-oil,  boiled  down  to  a  consist- 
ence between  tar  and  pitch,  should 
be   laid   on,  and  coarse  sand,   or 
small  pebbles,  sifted  over  the  whole. 
Then  another  layer  of  tar  only,  of  a 
similar 
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Minilar  consistence,  should  be  ap-  sand.  fly  this  pmcos,  the  roof  will 

kewise  small  pen-  a<  quire  such  a  degree  of  hardnesa 

i-m    v.  ii l>,  'lit  any  mixture  of  as  to  be  impermeable  to  water. 


In  the  annexed  design,  is  a  main  the  joists  extend  21  feet  to  the  ex- 
partition-wall  across  the  place  where  terior  wall.  The  stair-cases  will 
the  chimney  is  ere&ed,  and  whence    be  most  conveniently  placed  in  the 

q  3  corner 
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corner  rooms,  or  passages.  These  the  size  may  be  proportioned  to 
principles,  and  the  form  of  the  house  the  ability  and  intention  of  the  pro- 
here  represented,  being  adhered  to,     prietor.     In  this  design,  there  are 

Feet.  Feet. 

2  Passages,  in  the  clear  21  by    9r5s  each  200,  both  400 
4  Rooms,  the  corners      12  by  12  144,  576 

2  Ditto,     -     -     -     -      20  by  21  420,  840 


Whole  area 
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The  cut  consists  of  an  elevation 
and  plan,  fronting  the  south.  The 
entrance  is  either  on  the  east  or 
west  sides,  which  require  but  little 
light.  Between  the  deling  of  the 
uppermost  story,  and  the  platform 
roof,  there  should  be  a  clear  space 
2  or  3  feet  deep,  with  holes  through 
the  opposite  walls.  The  hot  air 
will  thus  be  carried  off,  and  a  void 


space  left  for  inspecting  the-  state 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  platform. 
These  air-holes  may  be  8  or  Id 
inches  in  diameter,  with  lattices 
of  wire,  or  twine,  well  soaked  in  the 
composition  of  tar  and  oil,  in  order 
to  exclude  birds  ;  and,  during  the 
winter,  they  should  have  close 
shutters  on  the  inside,  to  keep  out 
the  snow. 


Dimensions  of  the  Height. 
Basement  elevation  of  the  walls     -     -     - 
Second  story       -------- 

Third  story      --------- 

Vent  space     --------- 


9+1  =  10  feet 
12+1  —  13 
9+1  =  10 

2  +  1=  3 
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The  thickness  and  strength  of 
the  walls  should  be  proportioned  to 
their  height.  A  three-story  house 
would  have  a  wall  36  feet  above 
the  ground  ;  one  of  two  stories,  2d 
feev;  and  that  of  one  story,  15  feet: 
so  that  if  one  story  require  a  wall 
one  brick  thick,  two  stories  may 
have  the  basement  one  and  a  half, 
and  three  stories  two  brickr  thick. 
The  foundation-wall  should  be  3 
feet  deep  in  the  ground,  that  it  may 
acquire  stability,  and  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  severe  frosts.  For  some 
families,  it  may  be  sufficient,  and 
perhaps  more  convenient,  to  have 
only  one  or  two  stories  of  rooms. 
The  tower  the  walls  are,  the  greater 
will  be  their  Btrength  and  durabi- 


lity. The  basement  and  second  sto- 
ries may  be  divided  according  to 
the  views  of  the  builder,  rather 
than  the  annexed  Plan.  The  third 
story,  having  the  four  square  re- 
cesses at  the  corners  of  the  design 
thrown  into  closets  about  2  5  -10th 
feet  deep,  will  leave  an  area,  that 
may  be  divided  into  four  roomy  bed- 
chambers. "The  middle  wall,  which 
crosses  the  passages,  and  divides 
the  large  rooms,  will  support  the 
greatest  part  of  the  weight  on  the 
roof,  and  should,  therefore,  be  par- 
ticularly strong.  The  joists  of  the 
platform  extend  from  this  wall,  in 
both  directions,  north  and  sOuth, 
to  the  exterior  walls.  The  recesses 
should  be  as  shallow  as  possible  j 

1  and, 
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i  and  ,  "i  i  foot,  if  clear  of  u.ill, 
will  be  fully  sufficient  :  lor,  if  they 
be  deeper,  they  w;ll  retain  or  con- 
centrate heat,  and  harbour  vermin. 

The  last,  and  most  important 
point  to  be  considered  in  thebutid- 
ing  of  a  bouse,  is  the  itruchore  of 
the  chimnies ;  but  as  we  have  al- 
ready discussed  it,  and  pointed  out 
the  best  and  most  improved  mode 
of  building  them,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  that  article. — See  vol.  i. 
p.  p.  Md,  and  following. 

('( )\V ,  in  zoology,  an  animal  too 
well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion. 

A  perfect,  cow  ought  to  have  a 
broad  forehead,  black  eyes,  large 
clean  horns,  a  long  thin  skin,  a 
large  deep  belly  ;  strong  muscular 
thighs,  round  legs,  broad  feet,  short 
joints,  and  a  white  large  udder  with 
four  teats.  The  use  of  this  animal 
is  equally  important  for  the  dairy, 
and  the  propagation  of  its  species. 
For  the  former  purpose,  tne  Al- 
derney  breed  of  red  cows  is  gene- 
rally preferred,  as  they  are  suppos- 
ed to  yield  the  best  milk  ;  though 
the  quantity  they  produce  greatly 
depends  upon  the  nature  and  qua- 
lity of  their  food. 

Grass  growing  spontaneously  on 
good,  sound,  meadow  land,  is  in 
general  deemed  the  most  proper 
nutriment  for  those  cows  which 
are  kept  for  the  supply  of  the 
dairy.  When,  however,  other 
green  food  cannot  be  procured,  the 
tops  and  tenderest  parts  of  furze 
may  be  chopped,  bruised,  and 
given  to  them.  It  is  affirmed  that 
this  vegetable  is  greatly  superior  to 
fodder  ;  as  it  increases  their  milk, 
without  imparting  any  unpleasant 
flavour.  Carrots,  oil-cake,  cab- 
bages, turnips,  potatoes,  and  bur- 
net  (see  vol.  i.  p.  459),  are  ex- 
cellent provision,,  and  well  caicu- 
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lated  to  afford  beneficial  winter- 

food  tor  this  u  <-tul  animal. 

The  proper  periods  tor  milking 
cows,  during  the  summer  season, 
if  they  are  well  fed,  are  three  every 
day,  at  the  least,  and  at  intervals 
as  nearly  cqui-distant  as  possible, 
namely,  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  in  the  evening,  ju.->t  before  the 
approach  of  night.  We  are  well 
ait  ire  that  such  practice  is  not  ge- 
nerally followed  in  England,  the 
cows  being  milked  twice  only  in 
24  hours  :  this  method,  however, 
is  against  all  the  rules  of  good  eco- 
nomy ■  for  experience  has  amply- 
evinced,  that  if  a  cow  be  milked 
three  times  a  day,  she  will  yield  a 
greater  quantity,  and  as  good,  if 
not  better  milk,  than  by  drawing 
her  teats  only  twice,  namely,  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  We 
are,  therefore,  induced  to  recom- 
mend this  circumstance  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  agricultural  readers; 
for,  if  by  the  bad  milking  of  their 
cows,  they  lose  only  half  a  pint  in 
quantity,  they  in  fact  are  deprived 
of  as  much  cream  as  six  or  eight 
pints  would  produce  at  the  ocgin- 
ning  of  the  operation,  together 
with  that  part  of  the  cream,  which 
alone  can  impart  a  rich  and  agree- 
able flavour  to  butter. 

Every  precaution  ought  to  be 
taken  in  the  cuoice  of  milkers. 
When  this  manual  work  is  roughly 
performed,  it  becomes  painful  to 
the  cow  j  but  if  a  soft  hand  be 
gently  applied,  the  animal  seem* 
rather  to  receive  pleasure,  and  al- 
lows the  milk  to  flow  plentifully  ; 
as  she  possesses  the  singular  facul-  * 
ty  of  retaining  or  parting  with  her 
milk.  Indeed,  instances  have  fre- 
quently occurred,  in  which  one 
dairy-maid  could  not  obtain  a  single 
drop,  but  another  drew  the  milk  in 
abundance,  and  without  the  least 
G4  dif* 
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difficulty.  For  the  same  reason, 
when  cows  are  ticklish  (as  farmers 
express  it) ,  they  should  be  treated 
with  the  most  soothing  gentleness, 
and  never  with  harshness  or  seve- 
rity. If  the  udder  be  hard  and 
painful,  it  should  be  tenderly  fo- 
mented with  luke-warm  water,  and 
gently  rubbed,  in  order  to  bring 
the  creature  into  a  good  temper. — 
Thus,  she  will  sutler  the  milk  to 
rlow  without  restraint ;  whereas, 
if  she  retain,  and  not  allow  it  to  be 
drawn  off  freely,  it  Mill  prevent  her 
from  yielding  the  accummulated 
quantity,  and  eventually  dry  up 
.Iter  udder.  When  a  cow  has  been 
milked  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
begins  to  grow  old,  the  most  ad- 
vantageous mode  that  canbe  adopt- 
ed, will  be  that  of  making  her  dry. 
To  errett  this  purpose,  a  correspon- 
dent, in  the  21st  vol.  of  Annals 
(*f  Agriculture,  directs  six  ounces 
Qf  white  resin  to  be  well  pulveriz- 
ed, and  dissolved  in  the  evening  in 
a  quart  of  water  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  house  the  cow.  On  the 
following  morning,  she  should  be 
bled  and  milked,  when  the  liquid 
h  to  be  administered,  and  the  ani- 
mal turned  out  into  the  best  grass. 
Atter  these  preparatory  measures, 
she  ought  no  longer  to  be  milked, 
hut  mriy  be  fattened  with  any  of 
the  vegetables  already  pointed  out, 
under  the  articles  Black  Cattle, 
.Bullocks,  and  Cattle, 

With  regard  to  the  cows  intend- 
ed for  breeding,  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  those  which  give 
■■■lance,  of  milk.  For  about  three 
months  previously  to  calving,  if  in 
tiie  spring,  they  should  be  turned 
into  sweet .grass  ;  or,  if  it  happen  in 
the  winter,  ih( -y  out  lit  to  be  well 
red  with  the.  best  hay.  The  day 
and  night  after  they  have  calved, 
they  should  be  kept  in  the  house, 
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and  no  cold,  but  luke-warm,  water 
allowed  for  their  drink.  On  the 
next  day,  about  noon,  they  may  be 
turned  out,  yet  regularly  taken  in 
during  the  night,  for  three,  or  four 
successive  days  ;  after  which  they 
may  be  left  to  themselves.  Every 
night,  the  cows  thus  housed  should 
be  kept  till  the  morning  cold  is 
dissipated,,  and  a  draught  of  warm 
water  given  them  previously  to 
their  going  to  the  field.  Without 
this  precaution,  they  would  be  apt 
to  slip  their  calves  ;  an  accident 
which,  independently  of  the  loss  it 
occasions,  cannot  fail  to  weaken 
them  considerably.  Where  this  is 
the  ca.se,  and  a  cow  begins  to  grow 
old,  the  most  experienced  farmers 
generally  cause  her  to  be  spaytd  ; 
and  after  keeping  her  two  or  three 
wee.i  s  from  the  cold,  turn  her  into 
pasture.  Such  practice,  if  proper- 
ly attended  to,  may  be  of  consider- 
able advantage,  as  the  cows  thus 
treated  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and 
soon  be  fit  for  sale. 

Having  already  mentioned  the 
advantages  of  soiling  and  s/veat'n/g 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  463),  we  shall  only 
add  here,  that  in  the  management 
of  cows,  a  warm  stable  is  highly 
necessary  ;  and  if  they  be  curried 
in  the  same  manner  as  horses, 
they  not  only  receive  pleasure, 
but  will  give  their  milk  more  free- 
ly. Farther,  cows  should  always 
be  kept  clean,  laid  dry,  and  have 
plenty  of  good  water  to  drink  ;  in. 
v  .iM-quence  of  which,  they  will 
produce  both  more  milk,  and  afford 
a  quantity  of  rich  dung,  that  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  them. 

Cows  are  liable,  in  common 
with  other  cattle,  to  the.  Distem- 
per (which  see),  and  various  other 
discases  (see  Cattle),  but  more 
particularly  to  a  stoppage,  that  oc- 
casions 
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ni   the  )  i  <-.  to  dry  up  in  Ihe 

with  more  |>hi- 

>,y   tin   motion 

pf  tlit*  intestine*,  one  of  them,  or 

raded  v.  ith  a 

stnii,  en  at,   which  (.Lilly  im- 

I  res  tO 

Ihe  u  m   loin.    Anin,..: 

I  w  Ltb  this  malady,  loath  their 
quentiy  move  th<  .r 
hind-legs  inwardly,  and  op  to* 

•;.  The  only  remedy  at 
present  known  is,  to  throw  them 
on  the  ground,  and  make  an  inci- 
sion in  t!i.'  i\ .inly,  wade  enough  to 
admit  the  hand  :  t  us  the  operator- 
will  imnn  iment, 

which  must  be  separated  with  the 
thumb-nail  •  when  the  intestine 
will  be  released,  and  return  to  its 
proper  position.  The  ineision  may- 
then  be  sewn  up  ;  and  the  animal 
will  in  a  short  time  completely  re- 
cover. Although  the  disorder  here 
described,  is  at.  present  chiefly  pre- 
valent in  the  weald  of  Kent,  and  in 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Sussex  ;  yet 
we  apprehend  it  is  not  confined 
solely  so  those  places,  and  have 
therefore  diseussed  it  with  some 
attention-  winch  may,  perhaps, 
tend  to  restore  to  health  many  use- 
ful animals. 

External  injuries  done  to  the  ud- 
der of  a  cow-,  by  blows,  falls,  fric- 
tion, wounds  indicted  with  sharp 
or  pointed  instruments,  by  the  vio- 
lent sucking  of  calves,  or  the  rough 
treatment  of  milkers,  are  frequent- 
ly of  serious  consequence,  and  oc- 
casion the  milk  to  be  tainted  with 
blood.  While  the  inflammation 
continues  in  an  indolent  state,  the 
parts  affected  should  be  anointed 
several  times  a  day  with  fresh  but- 
ter, or  a  salve  prepared  of  one 
ounce  of  Castile  soap  dissolved  in 
a.  pint  and  half  of  fresh  cows-milk 
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:■•   tire,    stirring   it 
.  toforrn  a  complel  ■  mi .•.- 

lure,      hut,  it'the  udder  and   tca.s 
be    considerably    inflamed,  it  vwll 
iry  to  make  nse  ot  inter- 
nal remedies.     Far  tins   pui 
take   one  pound   of  common  salt, 
;.  ur  ounces  of  saltpetre,    mix 
them  carefully,  and  give  two  taule- 
•>iuls   of   Che     powder,     every 
three  hour.-,,  in  a  saltan  of  water 
milted  up  with  a  little  oatmeal. 

Should,  however,  from  neglecf, 
the  disorder  have  made  such  pro- 
gress as  to  exhibit  hard  tumors,  in 
this  cake  fomentations,  made  of 
the  following  herbs,  ought  to  be 
Take  oi  common  hemlock, 
or  <<>nittm  ■niacuLutuni ;  dwarf,  or 
small- flowered  mallow,  or  malva 
rotundifkHa ;  common  melilot,  or 
trifn/ium  niclilot.  offic.;  of  each  one 
handful;  boil  them  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water;  apply  them  dili- 
gently, not  warmer  than  the  ani- 
mal can  bear  it ;  and,  as  soon  as 
a  tumor  opens,  the  sore  should  be 
properly  cleansed,  and  then  cover- 
ed with  a  plaster  of  basilieon  oint- 
ment, or  Turner's  cerate. 

To  promote  the  cure  of  such 
ulcerated  parts,  especially  in  very 
ebstina/te  cases,  we  recommend 
another  remedy,  which  has  often 
been  attended  with  success :  Take 
Castile  soap,  grim  aiimi ociac,  gum 
galbanum,  and  extract  of  hemlock, 
one  ounce  of  each ;  form  them  into 
eight  bolusses,  and  administer  one 
of  them  every  morning  and  even- 
ing. 

Lastly,  to  prevent  cows  from 
sucking  their  own  milk,  we  are 
informed,  that  rubbing  the  teats 
frequently  with  the  most  fetid 
cheese  that  cau  be  procured,  has 
proved  an  effectual  remedy. 

COW-PARSNIP,  or  Hog- weed, 
the  Heracleum,  L.  a  native  genus 

of 
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of  plants,     producing    two    spe- 
cies. 

1.  The  Sphondylium ,  or  Com- 
mon Cow-parsnip,  which  is  found 
in  hedges,  meadows  and  pastures. 
It  is  biennial,  and  bears  whitish 
flowers,  which  blow  in  the  month 
of  July  :  its  stalks  grow  from  three 
to  four  feet  high.  In  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  the  peasants  prepare  a 
liquor  from  the  leaves  of  this  plant, 
which,  after  undergoing  fermenta- 
tion, is  brewed,  and  drank  instead 
of  beer.  As  this  beverage  is  per- 
fectly harmless,  it  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  substituted  for  some 
kinds  of  ale,  in  which  the  most 
pernicious  substances  are.  infused, 
with  a  view  to  give  it  a  head. — • 
The  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka 
peel  the  roots,  which  afford  a  nu- 
tritious and  wholesome  food.  An 
ardent  spirit  is  also  distilled  by  the 
Russians  and  Poles  from  the  me- 
dullary substance  of  the  stalks,  and 
sometimes  from  the  whole  branches, 
which  are  first  fermented  in  water 
with  the  great  bilberries  (see  vol. 
i.  p.  255),  from  which  they  obtain 
a  liquor  of  considerable  strength. 
It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
than  the  ardent  spirits  distilled  from 
corn  ;  though  we  must  observe,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Bohmer,  that 
it  is  a  still  more  intoxicating  and 
pernicious  liquor  than  whisky. — ■ 
Hogs,  rabbits,  and  asses,  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  also  eaten  by  cows,  goats,  and 
sheep,  but   not  relished  by  horses. 

2.  The  Angustifolium,  or  Nar- 
row-leaved Cow-parsnip,  which  is 
found  in  woods,  and  flowers  in 
July.  It  has  no  peculiar  proper- 
tit  s< 

Cow-Parsley,  or  Cow-weed. 
See  Chervil. 

Cow-auAKES.    See  Quaking- 

C&ASS. 


COWSLIP,  the  Common,  o£ 
Paigle,  or  Cowslip-primrose,  Pri- 
mula veris,  L.  a  native  perennial 
plant,  growing  in  meadows  and 
pastures,  on  a  loamy  or  clayey  soil. 
It  produces  sweet-scented  yellow- 
flowers,  which  appear  in  April, 
and  are  used  for  making  cowslip- 
wine,  or  balsamic  tea.  Its  roots 
have  a  line  odour,  similar  to  that 
of  anise ;  and  give  additional 
strength  to  ale  or  beer,  when  im- 
mersed in  the  cask.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  of  this  plant  are  excel- 
lent food  for  silk-worms,  which 
are  extremely  fond  of  them  ;  tliey 
are  also  eaten  as  a  pot-herb,  and 
in  salads. — Cattle  eagerly  feed  on 
the  leaves. 

COW-WHEAT,  or  Melampy. 
ru  w,  L,  a  genus  of  native,  annual 
plants,  comprising  four  species,  or" 
which  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal : 

1.  The  arvense,  or  Purple  Cow- 
wheat,  which  grows  in  corn-fields, 
and  is  chiefly  found  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  It  bears  flowers  of  a 
yellow  dusky  purple,  which  blow 
in  the  month  of  July,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  yellowish  seeds.  These, 
when  ground  with  corn,  impart  a 
dusky,  greyish  cast,  and  a  bitter 
flavour  to  the  bread ;  but  do  not 
render  it  unwholesome.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  flower-spikes  produces 
a  tolerably  durable  blue  colour, 
and,  widi  die  addition  of  the  tixtd 
vegetable  alkali,  a  purplish  red. 
Cronstedt,  the  Swedish  mine- 
ralogist, obtained  a  fine  blueish  co- 
lour from  the  stalks  alone ;  but 
none  from  the  leaves  and  flowers. 
— The  plant  is  eaten  by  cows  and 
goats,  but  refused  by  sheep. 

2.  The  pratense,    or  Common 
•  yellow  Cow-wheat,  which  grows; 

in  woods  and  thickets,  especially 
on  clave v  soils.     Its  blossoms  are. 

of 
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of  a  d  v  colour,  with  whJte 

in  July  or  \u- 
1 1  -  eagerly  ea!  the  seeds; 
hat  reject  tin-  plant,  wh  ch  is  also 
refused  by  horses.  It  :  ,  however, 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats,  and  par- 
ticularly by  cows,  which  are  ex- 
treme \y  fond  of  it.  Where  this 
plain  abounds,  the  butter  is  yellow, 
and  uncommonly  good. 

3 .  The  St/frnficu  m ,  or  Wood  Cow- 
wheat,  which  is  very  rare,  being 
found  only  in  some  woody,  shady 
places,  in  t'.e  hilly  parts  of  Scot- 
land. Its  blossoms  are  entirely 
yellow,  and  flourish  from  June  to 
August ;  but  have  not  the  white 
tube  of  the  preceding  species,  with 
which  it  is  frequently  confounded. 
It  is  eaten  by  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats  :  if  it  be  given  them  in 
abundance,  they  will  thrive  re- 
markably, and  soon  grow  fat. 

Cox-comb:  See  Yellow  Rat- 
tle. 

CRAB,  in  fruit-trees,  a  disease 
which  attacks  the  bark,  especially 
after  transplanting  them  from  the 
nursery :  it  destroys  particularly 
the  inner  bark,  by  reducing  it  to  a 
blackish  powder,  not  unlike  the 
smut  in  wheat. 

Various  conjectures  have  been 
formed,  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
formidable  disorder,  which  is  often 
very  destructive,  especially  to  apple 
and  pear-trees ;  but  none  appears 
to  us  satisfactory.  It  is,  however, 
Very  probab  e,  that  it  a~ises  from 
the  inattention  of  gardeners,  when 
transplanting  young  trees,  so  as  to 
change  their  situation  to  a  different 
point  of  the  compass  ;  for  instance, 
by  placing  the  northern  side  of  the 
trunk  towards  the  south  ;  where 
the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  parch, 
and  in  a  manner  burn,  the  tender 
bark.  This  supposition  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
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disease  generally  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  soui'n  side  ol 
bark-,  though,  wo  believe,  it  also 
frequently  originates  from  external 
injuries  done  to  the  tree,  such  a& 
blows,  scratches,  fcc. 

The  most  expeditious  method  of 
relieving  a  troc  thus  affected,  is 
that  of  immediately  cutting  out  the 
whole  diseased  part,  with  a  very 
sharp  gardener's  knife,  and  not  to 
leave  the  smallest  trace  of  its  disco- 
loration on  the  trunk  ;  for  an  im- 
perfect excision  is  attended  with 
inevitable  ruin  to  the  tree.  As  soon 
as  the  operation  is  performed,  the 
wounded  places  must  be  carefully 
covered  with  a  plaster,  made  of 
equal  parts  of  fresh  clay,  garden- 
mould,  and  cow-dung ;  or  with 
the  medication  mentioned  in  our 
first  volume,  p.  432,  under  the  ar- 
ticle Canker. 

CRAB -FISH,  the  Common,  or 
Cancer-viajor,  L.  is  a  species  of 
shell-fish,  that  inhabits  our  shores, 
and  lurks  or  burrows  under  the 
sand  :  it  is  sold  almost  e::clusively 
to  the  poorer  class  of  people.  As 
crabs,  however,  generally  are  in  a 
state  nearly  approaching  to  putre- 
faction, before  they  arrive  at  the 
markets  of  inland  towns,  the  eating 
of  them  is  attended  with  consider- 
able danger. 

The  claws  of  crabs  form  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  apothecaries  shop.  The 
tips  or  ends  of  them  only  are  used; 
after  being  broken  down  ard  well 
washed  in  boiling  water,  they  are 
levigated,  and  yield  a  whitish  pow- 
der, which  is  employed  as  an  ab- 
sorbent, especially  where  acidity 
abounds  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Formerly,  this  preparation  was 
much  employed  in  diarrhceas,  and 
especially  in  the  Heart-eukn,  to 
which  we  refer. 

CRAB-TREE,  or  Pijrus  mains, 

L.     15 
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L.  is  an  indigenous  plants  growing 
in  woods  and  hedges  ;  it  flourishes 
better  on  declivities  and  in  shady- 
places,  than  in  open,  exposed  situ- 
ations, or  on  boggy  soils.  Its  blos- 
soms are  white,  and  appear  in  the 
month  of  May. 
.  This  is  the  parent-stock,  from 
which  the  numerous  varieties  of 
the  apple  are  obtained,  and  on 
which  the  better  sorts  of  them  are 
grafted  ;  because  its  roots  are  nei- 
ther killed  by  frost,  nor  eaten  by 
ficldrmice.  Grass,  and  even  corn, 
wil]  grow  beneath  it.  The  wood 
of  the  crab-tree  is  tolerably  hard, 
turns  clean  on  the  lathe  ;  and,  when 
made  into  cogs  for  wheels,  acquires 
a  polish,  which  renders  it  very 
durable.  The  acid  juice  of  the 
fruit  is  commonly  termed  verjuice, 
and  is  much  employed  in  recent 
sprains,  and  in  other,  cases,  as  an 
astringent  or  repellent.  This  fruit 
is  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
goats,  and  particularly  by  hogs, 
which  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 

Crab-trees  abound  especially  ia 
our  forests,  and  their  fruit  fur- 
nishes abundance  of  food  for  deer, 
in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  when 
grass  begins  to  fail ;  and  in  winter 
tiny  brouze  on  its  branches,  which 
are  cut  down  for  that  purpose.  As 
this  species  quickly  attains  its 
growth,  it  deserves  to  form  a  part 
of  every  plantation  ;  and  we  have 
only  to  regret,  that  it  is  not  more 
generally  cultivated,  as  it  will  in  a 
short  time  amply  compensate  the 
trouble  and  expence  bestowed  on 
setting  it. 

In  dyeing,  the  bark  of  the  crab- 
tree  has  been  employed  for  extract- 
ing a  yellow,  and  especially  a  citron 
colour:  Dambourney  relates,  that 
the  dry  shavings  of  this  wood  im- 
parted a  fine  chesnut-brown  to  wool 
prepared  by  a  solution  of  bismuth. 
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CRAG,  a  species  of  manure, 
consisting  of  the  fragments  of  va- 
rious marine  shells,  wbich  abound 
on  the  greatest  part  of  the  cliffs, 
contiguous  to  the  British  coast. 
They  are  often  found  40  or  50  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  sometimes  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore, 

This  kind  of  manure  has  but 
lately  been  introduced  into  rural 
economy,  and  is  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly known.  The  husbandman,  in- 
deed, who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  dis- 
cover it  near  his  farm,  finds  a  trea- 
sure of  which  he  cannot  avail  him- 
self too  soon  ;  as  it  will  not  only 
warm  and  meliorate  a  cold,  wet, 
clayey  soil,  but  also  restore  ex- 
hausted land,  and  render  it  equal 
to  any,  in  richness  and  fertility. — 
See  Manure. 

Crake-beery  :  See  Black-ber- 
ried Heath. 

Crake-needle:  See  Common 
Shepherd's  Needle. 

Cranberry:  See  Bilberry. 
CRAMP,  a  kind  of  numbness, 
or  involuntary  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  attended  with  a  convul- 
sive effort  of  the  neck,  arms,  legs, 
&c.  as  likewise,  with  a  violent  but 
transitory  pain.  Aged,  sedentary, 
and  infirm  persons,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  complaint,  for  which 
a  variety  of  remedies  has  been  tried, 
with  occasional  success.  Some- 
times a  garter  applied  tightly  round 
the  limb  affe&ed,  will  speeddy  re- 
move the  complaint.  When  it  is 
more  obstinate,  a  brick  should  be 
heated,  wrapped  in  a  flannel  bag, 
and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
against  which  the  person  troubled 
with  the  cramp  may  place  his  feet. 
The  brick  will  remain  warm  the 
•  who'e  night,  and  thus  prevent  any 
return.  No  remedy,  however,  is 
equal  to  that  of  diligent  and  long- 
continued 
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h  wuM  re- 
the  free   cifculatJdn   of  ftre 

Hood  iii  thr  contracted  part-,  white 

it  is  more  simple,  expeditious,  and 

Safe  in  res  effects. 

If  the  cramp  attack  the  inferior 

organs,  sui  h  as   the  stomach  and 

bv\w  '.ways  intended  wrtH 

danger  ;   as  frequent  returns  of  it 

terminate   in    death.      V 

may  n/ieic  but  c&hnol 

organic  affeftions  of  tliis  natttre ; 

hence  we  seriouslvtuhise  such  pa- 

-   to  adopt,   betimes,  a   more 

temperate  and  regular  I  life; 

-rain  from  spirituous  mixtures 
and  «//rermertted  liquors  ;  to  aban- 
don the  practice  of  inundating  their 
stomach  two  or  time  times,  a-day 
with  hot  tea ;  to  shun  smoked,  salt- 
ed, and  pickled  provision  of  every 
kind,  as  well  as'  fat,  rancid,  flatu- 
lent, and  such  dishes  ns  require  a 
vigorous  digestion ;  in  short,  to 
avoid  both  tlttpredispcsi?}?  and  ex- 
erting causes  ;  the  latter  ot  which 
will  be  generally  fotntd  in  I 
own  irritable  temper,  by  indulging 
in  fits  of  anger,  or  other  depressing- 
passion  :  dius,  the  animal  fib! 
comes  suddenly  relaxed,  and  again 
contracted,  so  that  a  paroxysm  of 
the  cramp  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. On  such  distressing  oc- 
casions, if  they  value  a  precarious 
life,  we  conjure  them  never  to  fly 
to  the  brandy- bottle,  nor  to  take 
any  stimulant  medicines,  such  r.s 
laudanum,  vitriolic  sethe  r;  :.:c. which 
only  prepare  the  stomach  for  su- 
staining a  new  attack,  and  accele- 
rate the  destruction  of  the  patient. 
On  the  contrary,  the  mildest  emol- 
lient drink,  for  instance,  gruel,  bar- 
lev-water,  chamomile  tea,  ought  to 
be  instantly  procured,  and  srrlMl 
draughts  of  half  a  tea-cupful  at  a 
time   be  given,    lule-uann,  with 
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tartar  in  each,  i  • 

half  hour,  or  oft'-ner,  as  rriffj 

f.l.li..',  -  <  '..  -.-.  l,L- 

siox*.  and  -m-asms. 

CRANK,  a    machine  used   for 
■  large  stones,  ,\\\u  other  pon- 
derous  bodies.      1'rom  the   nume- 
rous   aecld   1:1s    which   attend 
common    cranes,     several     skilful 
machinists  have  attempted  to   i 
trive.  such  as  would  be   more 
nnd  at  the  same  time  more  easy  in 
their  operations. 

The  /•''."',  in  point  of  time,  is 
■ 
Mr.  James  Ferguson  ;  which  has 
three  trundles,  with  different  num- 
it* staves,  that  may  be  applied 
to  the  cogs  of  a  horizontal  wheel 
with  an  upright  axle  :  round  which 
is  coiled  the  rope  thai  draws  up  the 

bt.  This  wheel  has  g'J  e 
B4e  largest  trundle  24  siaws  :  the 
next  12,  and  the  smaiiest6;  so 
that  the  largest  resolves  4  times  for 
one-  revolution  of  the  wheel ;  the 
next  S  ;  and  the  smallest  Id.  A 
.  naTty  fixed  on  the 
axis  cf  either  of  these  trundles, 
for  turning  it,  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  intended  to  be  drawn  up. 
While  this  is  raising,  the  ratch- 
-  of  a  wheel  slip  round  belcv.  a 
catch,  that  falls  into  them,  pre- 
vents the  crane  from  turning  back- 
wards, and  detains  the  weight  in 
any  part  cf  its  ascent,  if  the  man 
who  works  at  the  winch,  should 
accidentally  quit  his  hold,  or  wish  to 
rest  himself,  before  the  weight  is 
completelv  raised. 

The  •  '.coriiiy  is  that  invented  by 
Mr.  Abraham  Andrews,  of 
Higham  Ferrers,  Northampton- 
shire. This  machine  Weighs  the 
body  suspended,  while  it  is  raid- 
ing j    an  improvement  for  which 

the 
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the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  &c.  in  l/Ol,  granted  him 
a  premium  of  15  guineas. 

The  proportion  of  the  beam  in 
the  annexed  plate  (Fig.  1.),  is  as  1 
to  20,  the  large  weight  being  5 
pounds,  and  the  smaller  |  of  a 
pound.  The  latter,  when  fixed  on 
the  beam-end,  will  equi-poise  the 
former,  if  hung  on  the  pulley  at 
the  end  of  the  gib-beam,  which 
should  be  placed  in  a  right  line  with 
the  crane,  at  the  time  the  weight  is 
adjusted  ;  otherwise  it  will  occa- 
sion a  friction  that  may  prevent  the 
moveable  beam  from  playing  freely. 

Description  of  Mr.  A.  Andrews  s 

Crane  in  the  annexed  Engraving, 

Fig.  1. 

The  gib  of  the  crane  stands  on  a 
horizontal  beam,  moveable  on  a 
centre,  at  A:  and  the  distance  of 
the  centre  A,  from  the  bearing  of 
the  upright,  being  to  the  distance 
£,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  20,  the 
weight  placed  at  B,  determines 
that  of  the  body  suspended  in  the 
same  proportion. — C  is  a  stub,  or 
piece  of  wood,  which  projects  from 
the  weight  hanging  at  the  end  of 
the  gib,  and  serves  to  prevent  the 
beam  from  rising  to  too  great  a 
height. 

One  of  the  latest  improvements 
in  this  useful  machine,  is  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  in  the 
2d  vol.  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  It.  consists 
simply  in  introducing  the  action  of 
a  worm,  that  communicates  the 
first  motion  to  the  crane,  upon  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  in  which  the 
man  walks.  The  axis  of  this 
wheel,  and  that  of  the  worm,  are 
proposed  to  be  in  separate  parts,  - 
and  occasionally  united  by  a  cou- 
pling-box.    "When  goods  are  to  be 
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raised,  the  two  axes  should  bm. 
connected ;  when  lowered,  they 
may  be  disunited,  and  the  worm 
turned  by  a  winch.  Thus,  the 
ascent,  or  descent,,  of  the  weight 
may  be  accelerated,  or  stopped,  at 
pleasure,  by  the  person  walking  on 
the  axis  of  the  wheel,  or  turning 
the  winch ;  without  the  remotest 
possibility  of  being  overpowered 
by  the  descending  weight. 

Explanation  of  the  annexed  En- 
graving, Fig.  2. 

A,  The  wheel  in  which  the  man 
walks. 

B,  The  coupling-box. 

C,  The  worm. 

D,  The  wheel  in  which  it  works. 

E,  A  wheel  upon  the  same 
axis,  giving  motion  to  F. 

F,  A  wheel  upon  the  axis  of  the. 
windlass. 

G,  The  winch. 

This  machinery  (the  ingenious 
projector  adds)  may  be  applied  to 
a  crane  already  erected  upon  the 
common  principle.  He  proposes 
to  put  a  wheel  on  any  convenient 
axis  in  the  machine,  in  its  present 
state ;  and,  on  this,  a  worm  that 
may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear, 
at  pleasure  ;  and  to  let  the  lever, 
by  which  it  is  effected,  lie  within 
the  reach  of  the  man's  hand  in  the 
wheel.  The  goods  being  fastened 
to  the  crane,  and  raided  from  the 
floor  of  the  Warehouse,  in  order  to 
be  let  down,  the  man  puts  the 
worm  into  gear,  leaves  the  wheel, 
and  causes  them  to  descend  by  the 
winch. 

These  contrivances  are  alike 
eminent  for  their  ingenuity  ;  and, 
though  we  do  not  venture  to  pre- 
fer either,  yet  we  seriously  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  some  one  of 
these  imorovements,    as,   we    are 

fully 
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persuaded,  thai  I  .  il  ftc 

:  ,  -  ided. 

'  \  :  ••  i  reranium, 

I,,  a  genus  ol    plants  comprising 

'  Ml  lit 

I)  L3,  bul  Dr.  W.  ni  BR- 
ING l,-.  i  None 
of  these,  :  ure  cultivated. 
The  only  species  reared  in  this 
brought  from 
Africa,  and  other  southern  parts  of 
the  globe,  which,  from  their  ex- 
treme tendern  only  be 
.  reen-lnmsrN.  These  may 
be  propagated  by  the  roots,  but 
more  abundantly  by  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  towards  the  end  of 
March,  in  beds  of  light  earth,  be- 
:arefully  shaded  from  the  sun, 
and  frequently,  though  gently,  wa- 
tered, till  they  are  well  mooted.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  cover 
them  with  mats,  which  should  be 
removed  in  mild  showers,  and  also 
during  the  hot  summer  nights,  that 
the  plants  may  have  the  benefit  of 
lie  dew.  In  the  course  of  two 
months,  they  should  bo  carefully 
transplanted  into  pats,  about  seven 
inches  wide,  and  rilled  with  light 
earth.  They  are  then  to  be  kept 
in  a  shady  place,  being  frequently 
watered,  till  they  have  again  taken 
proper  roots,  when  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary' to  expose  them  more  to  the 
i\r,  till  the  month  of  October,  in 
order  that  they  may  become  vigor- 
ous and  hardy.  As  soon  as  the 
cold  frosty  mornings  approach, 
they  should  be  removed  into  the 
green-house,  and  placed  near  the 
window,  which  may  be  open  till 
the  coid  become  intense.  During 
the  winter,  also,  they  should  be 
occasionally  watered,  and  their  de- 
cayed leaves  carefully  separated. 
They  must  not,  however,  stand 
under  the  shade  of  any  other 
plants,  as   thcic  vegetation  would 
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thus  be  obstructed  ;   nor  will 
require  any  artificial  heat. 

Cranes-bill  is 
one  o('  tli-  greatesl  vulneraries  a  id 
abstergents   of  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion; and  is  highly  extol! 
ic  power,  ia  hemorrhag 
I    description.     These  proper- 
ties  have  been   s  tf&ciently   as ■rr- 
tained   by  experience ;   and  it   is 
therefore  to  be  wished,  that  this 
plant  were  brought  into  more  ge- 
nt ral  esteem  in  the  shops,  where, 
at  present,  it  is  totally  disregarded. 

CRAPE,  a  light,  transparent 
stuff,  somewhat  similar  to  gauze  : 
it  is  made,  of  raw  silk,  gummed, 
twisted  on  the  mil!,  and  woven 
without  crossing.  It  is  mostly  used 
for  mourning. 

Crape  is  either  crisped  or  smooth : 
the  former  is  double,  and  expresses 
a  deeper  mourning  j  the  latter  sin- 
gle, and  is  worn  in  ordinary  cases, 
or  for  more  distant  relations.  The 
silk  destined  for  the  first,  is  more 
closely  twisted  than  that  for  the 
second ;  as  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  twisting,  especially  of  the 
Warp,  produces  the  crisping  given 
it,  when  taken  out  of  the  loom, 
immersed  in  clear  water,  and  rub- 
bed with  a  piece  of  wax. 

Crapes  are  either  black  or  white : 
the  latter  are  used  chiefly  in  the 
dress  of  young  persons,  or  such  as. 
are  devoted  to  celibacy.  Thefbrmer 
sort  is  always  dyed  in  a  raw  state, 
that  it  may  more  deeply  imbibe  the 
colour. 

CREAM,  the  most  oily  part  of 
milk  :  it  is  specifically  lighter  than 
the  other  constituents,  collects  and 
floats  on  the  surface,  whence  it  is 
generally  skimmed,  in  order  to  se- 
parate effectually  the  caseous  and 
serous  parts  employed  for  the  mak- 
ing of  Butter  and  Cheese,  to 
whicn  we  refer. 

Cream 
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Cream  is  an  agreeable  and  very 
nourishing  article  of  food,  when 
fresh  5  but  too  fat  and  difficult  to 
be  digested  by  persons  of  a  sedent- 
ary life,  or  possessed  of  a  weak 
stomach.  It  is  nevertheless  of 
considerable  service  in  medicine,  as 
a  lenient  (though  palliative)  appli- 
cation to  tetters  and  erysipelas, 
which  are  attended  with  pain,  and 
proceed  from  acrid  humours. 

A  viethod  nf  preserving  cream  : 
Take  12  ounces  of  white  sugar, 
and  dissolve  them  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water,  over  a 
moderate  fire.  After  the  solu- 
tion has  tafoift  place,  the  sugar 
ought  to  be  boiled  for  about  two 
minutes  in  an  earthen  vessel  ; 
when  12  ounces  of  new  cream 
should  be  immediately  added,  and 
the  whole  uniformly  mixed,  while 
hot.  Let  it  then  gradually  cool, 
and  pour  ft  into  a  bottle,  which 
must  be  carefully  corked.  If  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  and  not  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  may  be  preserved  in  a 
sweet  States  for  several  weeks,  and 
icven  months. 

Cream ofT.\RTAR.  SeeTARTAR. 

CREDIT,  in  commerce,  a  mu- 
tual trust,  or  loan  of  merchandize, 
or  money,  on  the  rqmtation  of  the 
property  or  solvency  of  a  dealer. 

Credit  is  either  public  or  private. 
Every  trader  ought  to  possess  some 
estate,  stoek,  or  portion  of  his  own 
property,  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
traffic  in  which  he.  is  engaged  :  his 
dealings  should  also  never  exceed 
his  capital,  so  that  no  disappoint- 
ment in  his  returns  may  incapa- 
citate him  from  supporting  his  cre- 
dit. Yet  traders  of  worth  and  judg- 
ment, may  sometimes  be  oblig- 
ed to  borrow  money,  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  business  to  the  host- 
advantage.  We.  cannot,  however, 
avoid  observing,    that   the  almost 
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unlimited  credit  given  to  wholesale, 
as  well  as  retail  traders,  is  by  no 
means  a  prudential,  or  even  justi- 
fiable practice  3  for  it  not  only  tends 
to  encourage  the  most  shameful 
monopoly  carried  on,  at  present, 
with  many  articles,  both  of  subsist- 
ence and  convenience  (for  instance, 
those  of  bread-corn  and  paper)  ; 
but  here  also  we  may  discover  the 
prolific  source  of  those  bankrupt- 
cies which  swell  every  Tuesday's 
and  Saturday's  Gazette. 

The  pi/1  lie  national  credit  is  said 
to  run  high,  when  the  commodi- 
ties of  that  nation  are  readily  sold 
at  a  good  price,  and  when  dealer* 
may  be  safely  entrusted  with  them : 
also,  when  houses  and  lands  meet, 
with  ready  purchasers  ;  money  is 
borrowed  at  a  low  interest  ;  and, 
lastly,  when  notes,  mortgages,  &c. 
will  pass  as  currently  as  money. 

Private  credit  has  no  accurate 
scale,  and  depends  entirely  on  the 
mutual  confidence  of  the  parties. 
When  it  is  extended  beyond  a  cer- 
tain length,  without  proper  con- 
troul  (as  is  too  frequently  the  case 
with  families  of  a  certain  rank,  or 
fnsiiion),  we  may  safely  predict, 
that  the  following  generally  are  its 
concomitant  effect*,  viz.  inferior 
goods,  higher  charges,  inaccurate 
calculations,  and  law-suits,  which 
dissolve  all  future  connection. 

CRE1SS,  or  Cresses,  Sisymbrium. 
L.  a  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
forty-one  species,  eight  of  which 
are  natives  :  the  principal  of  these 
are  : 

1 .  The  Nasturtium,  or  common 
water-cress,  which  is  found  in 
springs,  brooks,  and  rivulets.  It 
is  perennial,  and  produces  white 
flowers  that  are  in  bloom  in  June 
or  July.  The  leaves  have  a  mo- 
derately pungent  taste,  and  pene- 
trating smell,  somewhat  similar  to, 
though 
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...  b  u ,  v  t  r  than  that  of 
mustard-seed.  Water-cresses  arc 
universally  used  and  eaten  as  an 
early  and  wholesome  spring  salad. 
Being  an  excellent  antiscorbutic 
and  stomachic,  they  arc  nearly  al- 
lied to  scurvy-grass,  but  do  not 
i  great  a  degree  of  acri- 
mony. They  are  also  supposed  to 
purity  the  blood  and  humours,  and 
to  open  visceral  obstructions. 

'1.  The  amphibium,  or  Radish- 
Water-cress,  growing  in  watery 
places,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
!t  is  perennial,  and  produces  yel- 
low flowers,  which  blow  from  June 
to  August.  Its  roots  may  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  common  ra- 
dishes. Sheep  and  goats  do  not 
relish  this  plant,  and  it  is  never 
touched  by  cows. 

3 .  The  Sophia,  or  Flix- weed  Wa- 
ter-cress, which  is  found  on  old 
walls,  and  among  rubbish.  It  is 
annual,  and  bears  yellow  flowers, 
in  July,  which  are  succeeded  by 
long,  stiff",  crooked  pods,  contain- 
ing yellow  seeds  :  these  remain  in 
their  capsules  the  whole  winter, 
and  not  only  support  the  small 
birds  during  that  inclement  season, 
but  have  occasionally  been  em- 
ployed with  success,  as  a  vermi- 
fuge. The  plant  is  eaten  by  cows 
and  sheep  ;  but  is  not  relished  ei- 
ther by  horses,  goats,  or  hogs. 

CRICKET,  anexercise  or  game, 
performed  with  bats  and  a  ball. 
This  sport  was  formerly  confined 
solely  to  the  labouring  class  of  peo- 
ple, but  is  now  becoming  daily 
more  fashionable  among  those, 
whose  rank  and  fortune  entitle  their 
countrymen  to  expect  a  very  dif- 
ferent conduct.. 

Although  we  have,  on  all  occa- 
sion-;, enjoined  proper  muscular 
exercise,  yet  we  strongly  reprobate 
that  of  cricket,  which  is  in  all  re- 

no,  v. — VOL.  II. 
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speeds  too  violent,  and,  from  the  po- 
sitions into  which  players  must  tie- 
lily  throw  themselves,  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  frequent  in- 
jury to  the  body.  Indeed,  we  have 
witnessed  several  melancholy  acci- 
dents which  lately  happened  in 
our  neighbourhood ;  and  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip-joint,  in  particular, 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  from 
the  aukward  posture  occasioned  by 
employing  both  arms,  at  the  same 
time,  in  striking  a  distant  object. 
We  trust  the  time  is  not  very  re- 
mote, when  this  game,  like  that  of 
pugilism ,  will  be  utterly  exploded 
by  all  who  possess  a  correct  taste, 
and  have  any  regard  for  their  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  their  respec- 
tive situation  in  life. 

CRICKET,  the  Common,  or 
Hearth-cricket,  Gryllus  domes ticu  s \ 
L.  an  inseft  which  delights  in  new- 
built  houses,  where  the  moisture 
and  softness  of  the  mortar  enable 
it  to  penetrate  between  the  joints 
of  the  bricks  or  stones,  and  thus 
to  open  communications  to  dif- 
ferent rooms. 

Crickets  have  a  great  partiality 
for  kitchens  and  bakers  ovens,  on 
account  of  the  continual  warmth 
to  be  found  in  those  places.  They 
are  known  by  their  lively,  chirping 
notes,  performed  by  a  sudden  fric- 
tion of  their  wings,  or  by  striking 
them  against  their  hind-legs  :  this 
noise,  however,  is  peculiar  to  die 
males,  and  increases  towards  night, 
when  they  leave  their  secret  haunts. 
The  female  deposits  her  yellowish 
eggs  in  the  earth,  or  rubbish, whence 
the  insects  emerge  in  twelve  days, 
and  attain  their  full  growth  in  six 
or  eight  weeks,  after  having  tour 
times  changed  their  coat-.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, they  are  observed  to  fly  ;  .a 
circu  mitance  which  accounts  for 
H  their 
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their  suddenly  retreating  from  one 
place,  and  app'eartng  at  another. 

An  easy  method  of  destroying 
this  insect,  is  to  place  phials,  half 
full  of  beer,  or  any  oth  r  liquid, 
near  their  -1  oles,  whence  they  will 
crawl  into  them, and  cannot  escape. 
Cats  arc  very  fond  of  crickets  :  but 
the  vast  quantities  they  consume, 
often  occasion  their  death.  Hence 
it  is  more  advisable  to  destroy  these 
inserts,  either  by  pouring  hot  wa- 
ter into  the  holes  through  which 
they  retreat,  or  exposing  boiled 
peas,  or  carrots,  mashed  up  with 
quicksi'ver,  in  places  which  they 
frequent.  Another  mode  of  exter- 
minating them,  consists  in  placing 
pca-stnrvv  near  their  habitations, 
and  then  immersing  them  into  wa- 
ter, together  with  this  straw,  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  attached. 
Crime:  See  Punishment. 
Croctis.  See  Saffron. 
CROP,  usually  signifies  the  corn 
gathered  off  a  field,  in  harvest. 

Till  the  middle  of  last  century, 
the  best  common  courses  of  farm- 
ing in  Britain,  consisted  of  a  fal- 
low, which,  by  several  ploughings, 
broke  up  and  cleaned  the  ground, 
but  left  the  soil  exposed  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  dining 
the  hottest  season,  without  any 
shading  crop  ;  and  on  this  the  far- 
mer sowed  wheat,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  peas  or  beans  ;  then 
followed  barley,  or  oats  (or  both) 
on  one  part  of  the  firm,  for  the 
space  of  ten  or  twenty  years  :  the 
( •( her  moiety,  during  that  time,  be- 
ing laid  out  in  common  pasture 
grasses.  When  any  change  was 
to  be  made,  th  '  parr  in  grass  was 
ploughed  rnd  prepared,  and  then 
tlrn  <wn  into  the  same  course  or  .ro- 
tation of  crops  as  .above  :  that 
Which  had  been  in  crops,  was  sown 
'Villi  mixed  grass-seeds    (but  not 
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clover),  to  lie  for  ten  or  twenty 
years,  as  before.  The  whole  a; 
ble  part  of  the  farm  thus  parcelled, 
included  neither  the  horn-  stead  nor 
the  standing  meadow  ;  so  that  an 
arable  farm  of  300  acres  admitted 
of  150  being  in  grass  lav,  or  old 
field,  and  150  in  crops.  The  fields 
which  bore  crops,  were,  seldom 
equal  in  quantity,  but  in  the,  fol- 
lowing plan  we  have  ventured  to 
consider  them  so,  for  the  better 
comparing  of  the  old  and  new  sys- 
tems : 

No.  I. 

Atrrs. 

3~v  fallow,  naked,  yields  nothing. 


?,-\  wheat  -  -  - 
3Ji  peas,  or  beans, 
3 7 1  barley    -     -     - 


150    in  crops,  4  fields 
150    in  grass,  or  lay. 
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300    acres. 

The  fallow,  wheat,  and  barley 
crops,  are  exhausting,  that  is,  they 
deprive  the  land  by  exhalation  of 
part  of  the  vegetable  nutriment  de- 
posited in  it  ;  tiie  peas,  or  b-  . 
which  operate  as  a  manure,  ame- 
liorate ;  but  the  rays  of  the  sun  on 
the  naked  soil,  in  the  hot  season, 
cause  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
<  -since  of  the  manure,  and  also  of 
the  ground',  gradually  to-exhale. 

The  new  system  of  rotation  or 
courses  of  crops,  was  introduced 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  is  founded  on  the  follow- 
ing principles,  namely ;  1.  To 
fallow,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  a  shading  and  ameliorating 
mild  crop  growing  on  the  fallow, 
while  it  is  under  the  plough'  or  hoc; 
2.  Never  to  sow  any  spe>ites  of 
corn  in  succession;  3.  To  ■iow 
•,  or  an  equivalent  on  <  .  . 
flVid  of  small  grain  ;  and  lastly,  by 
mcani 
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i  from  ><  tt- 

'.   and   running  into 

Is. 

B)  this  method,  entire  forms  are 

contiuiied  in  a  constant  rotation 

under  -I,   I  'it  divisions,   or 

fields,  in  inner  as  to  im- 

provi  .  and  consequently  to 

produce  a  larger  income. 

No.  II. 

Ac>es.  Bu 

Oo  barley  -      -     -     -      1200 

o'o  clover  -    -    -    -    - 

60  wheat COO 

00  clover    -     -     -     -     - 

00  peas,  or  beans       -     -       f)00 

3000 
300  acres,  in  5  fields. 

According  to  this  new  course, 
the  wheat  and  barley  exhaust  the 
soil,  while  the  clover  and  peas,  or 
beans,  ameliorate  and  improve  it. 

When  we  compare  these  two 
ins  of  rotations  of  crops,  the 
latter  i:,  evidently  the  most  profit- 
able, as  the  J 20  acres  in  clover  are 
in'  superior  to  the  150  acres  of 
common  grasses  on  the  Mde^iouhd 
soil  .  .  .  or  old  field  •,   and 

the  grain  and  straw  are  more  ad- 
vantageous in  the  proportion  of  300 
to  185.  Clover,  peas,  and  beans 
(ir  ,-,own  in  drills,  and  kept  <  , 
from  weeds  by  hoeing),  are  inof- 
fensive, and  even  ameliorating. — 
'f  hey  all  shade  the  ground  during 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
Every  kind  of  corn  impoverishes 
the  .soil,  and,  \i  small,  lets  in  v  eed^, 
which,  together  with  rest,  bind 
and  foul  the  land. 

The  superiority  of  the  new 
course  of  crops  is  still  farther 
evinced,  by  a  series  of  conclusive 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  A. 
You  no.  He  divided  3  acres  of 
eld  upland  pasture  into  36  square-. 
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ot  o  ro  ids  eaeh,  which  he  planted 

with  beans,  peas,  wiieat,  barley, 
oats,  cabbages,  clover,  potatoes, 
.Ve.  in  different  rotations,  with  va- 
rious success.  From  these  com- 
parative trials  he  drew  the  follow- 
ing practical  inferences,  which  we 
> amend  to  the  serious  attention 
of  our  agricultural  readers  : 

1.  That  potatoes  exhaust  the 
land  more  than  any  other  fallow 
Crop  hitherto  tried;  and,  in  some 
courses,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
barley,  or  even  wheat. 

2.  That  potatoes  will  not  yield  a 
tolerable  crop,  even  on  old  lay 
newly  broken  up,  without  the  aid 
of  dung,  and  not  a  profitable  one, 
even  with  it. 

3.  That  barley,  beans,  and  oats, 
succeed  much  better  than  wheat, 
after  potatoes. 

4.  That  beans  are  the  most 
valuable  fallow  crop  on  new  land 
of  this  quality. 

5.  That  the  preservation  of  the 
fertility  of  old  turf  depends  much 
on  the  number  of  bean-crops  in- 
troduced ;  as,  die  more  frequently 
they  are  planted,  the  better  the 
succeeding  crops  of  white  corn  will 
be  :  and  three  successive  years  of 
beans  are  attended  with  an  ex- 
traordinary produce  of  wheat. 

0".  That  beans  and  barley,  and 
beans  and  wheat,  alternately,  are 
both  courses  of  great  produce  and 
advantage. 

/.  That  the  introduction  of 
beans,  in  bad  rotations,  tends  to  re- 
medy the  evil  of  such  courses. 

S.  That  successive  crops  of 
white  corn  destroy  that  fertility, 
which  different  rotations  will  pre- 
serve in  new  ground;  and  that  t£ 
such  crops  will  render  the  land 
extremely  foul  and  unprofitable. 

q.  That  the  two  most  produc- 
tive courses  are  beans  and  barley. 

H  2  alter* 
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alternately  ;  the  former  being  the 
most  abundant,  but  the  latter  the 
most  profitable,  from  the  saving  of 
tillage. 

10.  That  four  crops  of  beans, 
and  one  of  wheat,  even  with  the 
drawback  of  one  year's  cabbages, 
is  the  third  course  in  profit ;  and  the 
land  wiil  be  left  in  such  order,  as  to 
make  it  perhaps  the  first. 

1 1 .  That  the  most -unproductive, 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the 
more  unprofitable  courses,  are 
those  in  which  turnips,  cabbages, 
and  potatoes  most  frequently  occur. 

12.  That,  on  such  new  land, 
oats  are  the  best  white  grain  that 
can  be  sown,  as  they  yield  very 
extraordinary  and  valuable  crops. 

The  same  intelligent  cultivator, 
consequently,  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing course,  which  is  calculated 
to  prove  the  most  profitable  : 

1.  Beans.  5.  Beans. 

2.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 

3.  Beans.         7.  Clover. 

4.  Oats.  8.  Beans. 

p.  Wheat. 
The  profit  of  beans  in  every  ro- 
tation, by  which  the  soil  is  not  ex- 
hausted, is  decisive:  and  oats  are 
far  more  productive  than  either 
barley  or  wheat,  while  the  old  turf 
is  decaying ;  because  clover  will 
revive  the  fertility,  which  beans  in 
the  Stli  year  will  not  lessen  ;  and 
a  heat  cannot  fail,  after  those  two 
successive  ameliorating  crops,  to 
yield  a  plentiful  harvest.  In  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Young,  we  shall  Ob- 
serve, that  he  proposes  such  a  ro- 
tation  only for  new  land,  as  there 
are,  circumstances  that  would  ren- 
der it  inapplicable  to  other  fields. 
f  )]  many  interesting  particulars, 
relative  to  this  great  subject,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  23d 
Vol.  of  Annals  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  will  find  it  minutely  and 
"  perspicuously  treated. 
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CROSS-WORT,  or  Mngweed, 
Galium  cruciatum,  v.  Valantia, 
cruciuta,  L.  an  indigenous  peren- 
nial plant,  growing  on  hedge- 
banks,  and  in  meadows.  It  pro- 
duces yellow  flowers  which  blow 
from  May  to  July,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  seeds.  A  decoction  of 
this  plant  in  wine  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  excellent  vulnerary 
and  detergent,  and  is  said  to  be  of 
great  efficacy  in  attenuating  and 
expectorating  tough  humours. — 
The  bones  of  animals,  fed  on  the 
roots  of  the  eross-wort,  acquire  a 
red  tinge  ;  and  wool  may  be  dyed 
of  a  similar  colour,  both  by  the 
roots  and  leaves. 

CROUP,  a  violent  inflammation 
of  the  throat  in  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  prevalent 
chiefly  on  the  sea-coast,  in  cold 
and  wet  seasons.  It  is  attended 
with  a  peculiar  croaking  sound  of 
the  voice  ;  a  sense  of  straitness 
about  the  throat,  difficult  breath  - 
ing,  and  fever. 

If  the  croup  be  not  speedily  re- 
lieved, it  obstructs  the  passage  of 
the  air,  and  suffocates  the  patient 
Hence  the  legs  ought  to  be  im 
mersed  in  warm  water,  and  after- 
wards mustard  with  vinegar,  or 
horse-radish,  applied  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  the  neck,  or  between  die 
shoulders.  Laxative  clysters  should 
also  be  administered,  without  de- 
lay (see  Clyster,  p.  14) ;  and 
the  child  be  kept  cool  rather  than 
warm,  and  receive  no  other  but 
wile .taMe  food  and  diluent,  slightly 
acidulated,  drink.  No  medicines 
can  with  safety  be  given  internal- 
ly, without  medical  advice  ;  but  a 
dram  of  asat'eetida,  camphor,  or  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  the  expressed juicv 
of  garlic-,  may  be  dissolved  in  each 
injection,  which  should  be  re- 
peated every  lour  or  six  hours. 

Those  who  are  peculiarly  liable 

to 
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-  of  this  dangerous  di 

.  hard,  vi- 
scid, aud  heati       food,  i  ap<  cially 

I  ii- 
fruits  are  particularly  injuri- 
\  m  .  flfci  null  preventive, 
Dr.  Buchan  advises  a  large  plas- 
ter of  Burgundy- pitch  lo  bewuni 
for  several  years,  between  the 
shoulders :  also,  constant  sctons  or 
i&sui  h  latter,  hnv^ever, 

m  e  by  no  means  approve. 

!',    Soi  a    Ci:ol'tk,    or 
i  i'i  .    .1   pri  paration   of  cab- 
•  ori   inalh  I ■  i v ; ■  -  (  ',,  r- 

nians,   who  write  it,  Suiter  K 

ise,  die  soundest  and 
most  solid  cabbages  are  selected, 
qut  \  cry  small,  put  into  a  barrel  in 
layers,  about  a  hand  high,  over 
each  of  which  is  strewed  a  handful 
of  salt  and  caraway  seeds :  in  this 
manner,  the  layers  are  closely  ram- 
med down,  one  upon  another,  till 
the  barrel  is  full,  when  a  loose  co- 
ver is  put  over  it,  and  pressed  down 
with  a  heavy  weight.  After  stand- 
ing for  some  time,  the  mass  begins 
to  ferment ;  and  as  soon  as  it  sub- 
sides, the  head  is  fitted  into  the 
barrel,  which  is  then  finally  closed, 
and  its  contents  preserved  for  use. 
After  being  once  opened,  the  kraut 
must  be  carefully  compressed  with 
a  loose  cover,  and  fresh  salt  and 
Water  every  time  substituted  for 
that  which  is  become  foul,  floats 
on  the  top, and  should  be  removed. 
As  this  preparation  has  been  found 
of  considerable  efficacy  as  an  an- 
tiscorbutic, in  long  sea-voyages, 
particularly  those  round  the  world, 
performed  by  the  late  Captain 
Cook,  it  deserves  to  be  more  ge- 
nerally known  in  this  country  :  and 
though  its  flavour  is  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  those  who  taste  it  for 
the  first  time,  yet  we  are  convinced 
from  experience,  that  it  will  soon 
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ate  I. ivlies, 
u  bos  -  superior  to  pi 

dice  or  custom.  In  so  damp  a 
climate  as  that  of  Britain,  w<  i 

not  recommend    a   more  anti 
and  wholesome  ■  li-.li,  especiallj    it 
it  be  managed  wjth  care  and 
attention  to  cleajdjn 

(  K<  )W  .  omon,  or  Car- 

rion-crow,    Corrus    cprone,     L.  a 
bird   sufficiently   known  :    it  I 
a  strong  resen    lan<  e  to  the  r  • 
both  in  its  nourishment  aud  other 
habitudes.     The  fopd  of  crows   is 
carrion,  or  sift)  .  and  also 

insects.     '.'  I  very 

destructive  in  corn  fields,  by  de- 
vouring vast  quantities  of  grain; 
and  were  formerly  so  numerous, 
and  their  devastations  so  great,  as 
to  be  considered  an  object  worthy 
of  parliamentary  redress.  An  act 
was,  therefore,  passed  for  their  de- 
struction, in  the  24th  of  Hexkv 
VIII.  by  which  every  hamlet  was 
enjoined  to  provide  crow-nets  for 
ten  years,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  convene  and  con- 
sult, at  stated  times  during  that 
period,  concerning  the  proper 
means  of  exterminating  these  birds. 
The  most  successful  method  of  de- 
stroying them  appears  to  be  the 
following  :  A  kind  of  table  is  to  be 
formed  between  the  branches  of  a 
large  pollard  oak  ;  on  which  may 
be  laid  carrion,  or  any  other  meat, 
prepared  with  pulverized  mix  vo- 
mica, a  poisonous  drug  brought 
from  the  East  Indies.  By  previ- 
ously accustoming  the  crows  to  re- 
sort to  the  place  and  food,  without 
any  addition,  they  will  be  induced 
to  take  it  readily  when  thus  poi- 
soned, and  consequently  be  de- 
stroyed. But,  though  crows  occa- 
sionally commit  depredations  in 
corn-fields,  they  also  devour  a  mul- 
titude of  locusts,  catterpillars,  and 

H  3  other 
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olher  insefts  (sec  vol.  i.  p.  483). 
Farther,  they  may,  in  another  re- 
spect, be  considered  as  the  natural 
planters  of  many  trees  ;  the  kernels 
of  which  they  disseminate  upon 
the  earth  ;  and  thus  clearly  evince 
that  providential  wisdom,  which 
has  endowed  them  with  an  instinct 
equally  beneficial  to  themselves, 
by  securing  a  future  supply,  and 
by  rendering  them  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 

CROW- FOOT,  or  Ranunculus, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  consisting  of 
53  species;  but  only  1.5  are  indi- 
genous, of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal : 

1.  The Jl aw mula  :  See  Lesser 
Spearwort. 

2.  The  lingua:  See  Great  SPEAR- 
WORT. 

3.  The Ji 'carta,  or  Lesser  Celan- 
dine :   See  Pilewort. 

4.  The  auricomus,  or  Sweet 
Wood  Crow-foot,  or  Goldilocks, 
which  grows  in  woods,  groves  and 
hedges ;  produces  yellow  flowers 
in  April  and  May  ;  and  is  so  inof- 
fensive that  the  whole  plant  may 
be  eaten  as  spinach  ; — the  blossoms 
arc  much  freqtv -nted  by  bees. 

.").  The  sceleraius,  or  round- 
leaved  Water  Crow-foot  ;  thrives 
in  shallow  waters  ;  and  produces 
small  yellbw  flowers  from  June  to 
August.  The  whole  plant  is  so 
corrosive,  that  beggars  are 
said  to  employ  it  for  ulcerating 
their  feet,  winch  they  expose  in 
that  state  to  excite  compassion.  In- 
ternally taken,  this  vegetable,  espe- 
the  seed-bud,  is  extremely 
poisonous  to  man  and  cattle  ;  hence 
It  ought  to  be  carefully  extirpated 
from  meadows.  It  is,  however, 
by  gi  i  its  ;  but  refused  by 
Cows,  horses,  and  sheep. 

6.  The  lulbosus,  or  Bulbous 
Cov,. -foot,     also     called     Butter- 
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flower,  Butter-cups,  &c.  It  grows 
on  meadows  and  pastures,  produces 
yellow  flowers  in  May,  and  tur- 
nip-shaped bulbous  roots,  which, 
like  the  blossoms  and  leaves,  are  so 
corrosive,  that  they  speedily  blister 
the  skin  :  on  this  account  they  de- 
serve, for  many  reasons,  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Spanish  fly. 

7.  The  acrrs,  or  Upright  Mea- 
dow Crow-foot ;  See  Butter* 
cup. 

8.  The  arvensis,  or  Corn  Crow- 
foot, is  an  annual  plant  growing 
in  corn-fields  ;  and  bearing  small 
pale  yellow  flowers,  which  blow 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  flat  prickly  seeds.  This 
noxious  weed  is  particularly  luxuri- 
ant on  damp  soils,  arid  most  se- 
verely exercises  the  patience  of  the 
farmer.  The  only  effectual  method 
of  extirpating  it  is,  to  fallow  the 
soil  infested  with  it. — In  Italy, 
cows,  horses,  and  sheep,  are  said 
to  eat  it  greedily,  though  it  is  so 
acrid  as  to  poison  the  latter  :  3  oz, 
of  its  juice  killed  a  dog  in  four 
minutes.  As  it  thrives  chiefly  in 
corn-fields,  where  cattle  are  ex- 
cluded, its  deleterious  qualities  are 
from  this  circumstance  less  known 
in  this  country.  Bechste'in  in- 
forms us,  that  in  Germany  the  milk 
of  cows  becomes  tinged  with  blood, 
when  feeding  on  the  fresh  leaves 
of  this  plant. 

CROW-NET,  a  contrivance 
that  may  be  used  in  the  day  time, 
for  catching  wild  fowl  in  the  win- 
ter season. 

This  net  is  made  of  double  thread, 
or  of  fine  pack-thread;  its  meshes 
should  be  two  inches  wide,  its 
length  ten  yards,  and  its  breSdth 
three;  it  should  also  be  verged  on 
•  the  side  with  strong  cord,  and. 
stretched  out  very  stiffly  on  long 
poles  prepared   for   that   pur 

Wh'-Ii 
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ihe  uet  i>   to  be  laid,  lie 
should  open  .ml  s  >read  ii  out  at  ns 
length  and  breadth.    1  he  lower 
end  \t  be  fastened  along 

the  i  tli.u  it  can  only  be 

moved  up  and  down  :  the 
end  must  be  extended  on  the  long 
cord,  the  extremity  <>t  it  being  pre- 
viously staked  to  the  earth,  by  an- 
other at  the  distance  of  about  five 
yards  from  the  net,  which  must  be 
traight  line  with  the. 
f  the  latter.  The 
other  end  must  he  at  least  25  \  ards 
distant,  so  as  to  extend  to  some 
natural  or  artificial  shelter,  by 
means  of  which  a  person  should 
conceal  himself  from    the   I 

in)  success  can   be  ex- 
d,     The  net  must,  likey 
be  placed  in   such    an  exact  order 
tiiai  it  may  a  Inait  or'  being  played 
on  the  birds,  by  the  least  agitation 
of  the  cord,  which  must  be  expe- 
usly    pulled,     lest    the    latter 
pe.       This  net  may  be  adyan- 
employed  fqr  taking  pi- 
.-,  crows,   or  other  fowl,   on 
-fields  newly  sown,  as   also  in 
stubble-fields,  provided   the  straw 
be  long  enough  to  hide  the  appara- 
tus  from  the  acute    sight   of  the 
red  tribe. 
CRYING,  the  aft  of  weeping, 
usually   accompanied  with   tears ; 
but  this  term  is  more  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  squalling  of  infants. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  first 
symptoms  of  human  hie  are  uni- 
formly  those  of  loud  cries  :  hence, 
superstitious  persons  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  such  are  the  prognos- 
tics or'  future  misery.  Those  who 
retlecf.  upon  the  previous  situation 
of  the  new-born,  who  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  a  different  element, 
and  placed  in  a  much  colder  tem- 
perature, may  easily  account  for 
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thi .  :    ■  .  nomenon.    Instead, 

.    being    alarmed   by 

those    plaintive    e  tpn     ion  >.    we 

on  Jit  t<>  rejoice  ;  b<  <  iu i     d»ey  in- 
dicate expanded  lungs,  and  vital 

:i  In  a  similar  manner,  ju- 
dicious persons  will  consider  tba 
frequent  and  almost  instinctive 
cries  of  children,  as  they  advance 

pe,  unless    arising  from   acci- 
dental   and  obvious    causes.     The 
conduct  of  those    mothers,    who 
from  an  excess  of  tenderness,    and 
of   those    nurses,     who  from    too 
much  otficiousness,  exert  their  ut- 
most, endeavours  to  relieve  the  cla-, 
morons  noise  of  infants   (often  by- 
the  most  absurd    and    pernicious 
means),  equally  deserve  to  lie  cen- 
sured.    Admitting   that  in   some, 
nay,  in  many  cases,    it   proceeds 
from  a  concealed  pain,  yet -expe- 
rience has  sufficiently  evinced,  that 
these  verv  cries  alleviate,  and  often 
totally  remove,  such  painful  sen- 
sations as  are   produced  by  flatu- 
lency, gripes,   &c.     Nevertheless, 
when  children  continue  in   an  un- 
easy, state  tor  a  considerable    time, 
violently   drawing  tneir   legs     to- 
wards their  belly,    we   may    con- 
clude that  they  are  affticte  1  with  co- 
lic pains;  or,  if  they  suddenly  move 
their  hands  and  arms  to  their  face, 
while  crying,  we   may  attribute  it 
to  difficult  teething;  and,  if  other 
morbid  symptoms  accompany  these 
loud  complaints,  especially   if  re- 
peated at  certain  periods  oi  the  day, 
we  ought,  in    such   cases,  by    no 
means  to   neglect  them,  but   en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  efficient 
causes, 

Hunger  is  frequently  assigned  as 
a  motive  for  crying,  but  it  is  not 
always  reaily  so ;  the  iaiter  is  the 
sole  language  of  infants,  by  which 
they  manifest  all  their  sensations 
and  wants,     li  they   cry  without 

H  4  inter- 
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intermission,  it  may  be  considered 
as  an  indication  of  the  return  of 
appetite,  and  they  ought  to  be  sa- 
tisfied either  by  the  breast,  or  other 
means ;  but,  if  they  vociferate 
quickly  and  abruptly,  it  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  proceed 
from  a  sense  of  pain.  Circum- 
.siances  of  this  nature  claim  the 
most  diligent  attention  of  mothers 
and  nurses.  We  therefore  earn- 
estly enjoin  them,  particularly  the 
former,  to  study  the  exact  distinc- 
tion of  the  different  sounds  ex- 
pressed by  their  infants  ;  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  inquiries  would  greatly 
enable  the  medical  assistant  to 
ascertain,  with  more  precision,  the 
trve  cause  of  infantine  diseases. 

CRYSTAL,  a  species  of  stone, 
of  various  colours,  of  which  that 
most  generally  known  is  the  peb- 
lle-a ysiul,  or  sprig  or  roqk-crys- 
t&l,  as  it  is  usually  called.  It  is 
Common  in  this  country,  .and  is 
frequently  cut  into  chandeliers, 
vases,  lustres,  and  other  ornamen- 
tal articles.  Even  this  hard  and 
beautiful  mineral  has  often  been 
used  in  medicine,  as  an  astringent 
and  lithontriptic  :  it  was  formerly 
given  in  diarrhoeas,  and  in  cases  of 
stone  in  the  kidnies.  The  dose 
usually  prescribed  is  from  20  to  30 
grains,  finely  pulverized  by  repeat- 
edly calcining  and  plunging  it  in 
cold  water.  It  has  likewise  been 
recommended  as  a  dentrifice,  but 
like  other  hard  bodies,  it  is  apt  to 
corrode  the  teeth,  and  consequent- 
ly renders  them  more  liable  to  de- 
cay. 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  a  kind 
of  congelation  of  essential,  fixed, 
and  volatile  salts,  which,  after  eva- 
porating the  greatest  part  of  their 
humidity,  are  left  to  dry,  concrete, 
and  shoot  into  crystals. 

Opaque  stones,  pyrites,  and  mi- 
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nerals,  when  regularly  formed,  avs 
said  to  be  crystallized,  as  well  a* 
transparent  salts  and  stones.  Ice 
is  a  true  crystallization,  consisting 
of  long  masses  flattened  on  one 
side,  and  joined  together  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  smaller  are  in- 
serted into  the  sides  of  the  greater, 
making  uniformly  the  same  angle. 
Melted  metals,  and  other  bodies, 
such  as  wax  and  starch,  which  be- 
come solid  when  congealed,  assume 
a  regular  arrangement,  if  gradually 
cooled. 

In  order  to  perform  this  process 
in  perfection,  the  evaporation  should 
be  gentle,  and  not  continued  longer 
than  till  some  dropo  of  the  liquor, 
poured  on  a  glass  plate,  discover 
filaments  of  crystal.  As  soon  as 
this  appears,  the  vessel  is  to  be  im- 
mediately removed  from  the  fire 
into  a  cooler  place,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the  access 
of  cold  air,  which  would  form  pel- 
licles. From  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments, we  have  observed  that  crys- 
tallization may  be  remarkably  pro- 
moted, by  throwing  into  the  vessel 
a  few  small  crystals  of  the  same 
nature. 

Another  method  of  crystallizing 
salts,  is,  by  adding  to  a  solution  of 
salt  a  substance  which  does  not  act 
upon  the  latter,  but  which  has  a 
greater  affinity  with  the  water,  and 
will  serve  to  deprive  the  salt  of  a 
portion  of  that  liquid  which  holds 
it  in  a  state  of  solution.  Spirit  of 
wine  will  effect  this  purpose  in 
many  salts ;  and,  if  judiciously 
added,  will  cause  them  to  separate 
freely  from  the  menstruum,or  fluid, 
and  form  large  and  beautiful  crys- 
tals. 

Salts  have  this  peculiar  proper- 
ty, that,  however  minutely  they 
may  be  divided,  when  formed  into 
crystals,  they  will  re-assume  their 
proper 
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so  that  they  may; 
with  •  ility,  be  dii i  si 

tlit  ir  saltnesa  ami  their  figure. — 
<  talli  a  lion,  t  i  1 1 1  ■ 
the  most  important  agents  in  cbe> 
routtrys  as  it  enable*  as  to  discover 
compound  solutions  of  salts  ;  to 
tain  their  purity  or  imparity  : 
and.  lastly*  to  separate  drfferent 
Sflltfl  from  each  other. 

CUCKOW,  the  Commox,  or 
Guculut  canorus,  L.  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  whence  it  \  isits  this  coun- 
try, about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  continues  here  till  the  cud  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July.  Jt  is 
about  )4  inches  in  length,  25  in 
dth,  and  weighs  generally 
about  5  OU1 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  re- 
mar  i-  able  of  the  feathered  tribe  ; 
as  it  never  pairs,  nor  hatches  its 
own  young,  but  drops'  one  of  its 
-  in  the  nests  of  different  birds, 
-ially  those  of  the  hedge-spar- 
row. As  soon  as  the  eggs  arc 
hatched,  the  young  cuckow,  with 
his  broad  hollow  back,  turns  out 
the.  other  eggs,  as  well  as  the 
young  sparrows.  This  inimical 
conduct  is  analogous  to  v  hat  daily 
happens  in  human  life ;  but  it  is 
now  ascertained,  that  the  cuckow 
does  not  ungratefully  destroy  its 
foster- parent ;  on  the  contrary,  :t 
soon  leaves  the  nest,  as  its  growth 
is  uncommonly  rapid,  and  its  ap- 
petite extremely  voracious,  its  food 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  ani- 
mal substances,  such  as  flics,  bee- 
tles, snails,  grasshoppers,  catter- 
piilars,  &c.  This  bird  may  be, 
and  frequently  is,  brought  up 
tame,  so  as  to  become  domesticated. 
In  this  state,  it  will  eat  bread, 
milk,  fruit,  insects,  eggs,  and 
flesh,  whether  dressed  or  raw. 
\Viien.fat,  it  is  esteemed  by  epi- 
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ioui  morsel,  being 
little  inn  tior  to  the  !  ind-rail. 
Although  Naturalists  have  form* 

ed  various  conjecture-,    to   ai  Count 

forth  .ow, 

in  abandoning  its  own  eggs,  yet, 
we  think,  such  practice  is  tar  from 
being  as  unnatural  as  it  has  been 
commonly  stigmatized.  This  sa- 
gacious  creature  lays  her  eggs  at 
intervals  of  six  or  eight  clays ; 
and,  therefore,  instinctively  deposits 
them  in  the  uests  of  other  birds, 
because  no  fowl  could  support  it- 
self for  so  many  weeks,  while 
brooding,  nor  would  it  be  po 
foi  the  cuckow  to  maintain  her  vo- 
racious offspring-. 

Cuckow-bkead.  See  Com- 
mon Wood  SottKEL. 

Cuckow-pikt.  See  Wakh 
Robin. 

CUCUMBERj  or  Cu&tmis,  L. 

a  genus  of  exotic  plants,  consisting 
of  fourteen  species,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal  : 

1.  The  sativa,  or  Common  Cu- 
cumber, which  is  reared  in  this 
country,  at  three  different  seasons 
of  the  year:  1.  On  hot-beds,  for 
early  fruit;  2.  Beneath  bell,  or 
hand-glasses,  for  the  middle  crop  ; 
and  3.  On  the  common  ground, 
when  designed  for  a  late  crop,  or 
tor  pickling.  The  cucumbers  ga- 
thered before  April  are  unwhole- 
some, on  account  of  their  being 
raised  entirely  by  the  heat  of  dung, 
without  the  aid  of  the  sun  :  those 
growing  after  that  month,  are  more 
salubrious,  and  are  cultivated  in  the 
following  manner :  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  January,  a  quantity 
of  iresh  horse-dung  should  be  pro- 
cured, with  the  litter  among  it,  to 
which  a  small  portion  of  sea-coal 
ashes  should  be  added.  In  the 
course  of  four  or  five  days,  the 

dung 
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dung  begins  to  heat,  when  a  little 
of  it  may  be  drawn  flat  on  the  out- 
side, and  covered  two  inches  thick 
with  good  earth ;  over  which  a  bell- 
glass  ought  to  be  placed ;  and,  two 
days  after,  when  the  soil  is  warm, 
the  seeds  should  be  sown,  covered 
with  fresh  mould,  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  the  glass  again  set 
over  it,  Tins  must  be  screened 
with  a  mat  during  the  night,  and 
in  tour  days  the  young  plants  will 
germinate.  As  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear, the  rest  of  the  dung  must  be 
beaten  close  together  into  a  bed  for 
one  or  more  lights,  which  should 
lie  three  feet  thick,  and  covered 
inches  deep  with  fine  fresh 
earth  ;  the  frame  is  then  to  be  nut 
on  ;  arid,  during  the  night,  or  in 
bud  \  red  with  mats. 

When  the  soil  !->  hoi.  enough,  the 
•  ints  must  be  removed'  into 
it,  and  set  at  rwo  inches  distance, 
the  glasses  being  occasionally  rais- 
ed, to  admit  fresh  air,  and  also  fre- 
quently turned,  to  prevent  die  wet 
lung  from  dropping 
down  on  the  plants.  These  ought 
to  be  watered  at  stated  times,  with 
tepid,  or  luke-warm  wat  r  ;  and, 
as  the)'  increase  in  size,  shoe. 
earthed  up;  an  operation  which 
will  considerably  augment  their 
strength.  Jf  the  bed  be  not  hot 
enough,  fresh  litter  should  bt-  laid 
round  its  sides ;  but,  if  it  be  too 
Warm,  they  shuuld  be  perforated 
with  a  stake,  to  give  vent  to  the 
heat ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  bed  ac- 
quires a  proper  temperature,  the 
holes  ?.re  to  he  closed  up  with  fresh 
earth.  When  the  plants  begin  to 
shoot  their  third,  or  rough  'eat', 
another  bed  should  be  prepared  for 
them,  similar  to  t  e  first;  and,  when 
the  sqil  is  thoroughly  warmed,  they 
tld  be  transplanted  into  it,  in 
.   .>  about  a  foot  deep,  and  nine 
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inches  broad,  filled  with  light,  fln<*, 
fresh  mould,  laid  in  a  hollow,  cir- 
cular form.  In  each  of  these  holes 
four  plants  should  be  set,  and 
shaded  for  two  or  three  days  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  that  they  may 
strike  root ;  after  which  time  it> 
will  be  useful  to  expose  them  to 
the  sun,  and  the  air,  as  often  as 
the  weather  will  permit.  When 
they  have  attained  tire  height  of 
four  or  live  inches,  they  should  be- 
gently  fastened  down  to  the  soil, 
in  different  directions ;  and  the 
branclies  afterwards  produced, 
ought  to  be.  treated  in  a  similar, 
manner,  as  it  will  much  contribute 
to  forward  their  maturity.  In  the 
course  of  a  month,  the  flowers  will 
appear,  and,  se.ortly  after,  the  ru- 
diments of  the  fruit.  The  glasses 
should  now  be  careful! v  onered 
during  the  night,  and  the  plants, 
gently  sprink led  with  water,  m  the 
day  time.  These  will  produce  fruit 
till  Midsummer;  and  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  second  crop,  which  is, 
to  be  raised  nearly  in  the  sarnie 
manner  as  the  earlier  cucumbers  ; 
with  this  only  difference,  that  the. 
former  should  be  sown  toward  the 
end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  that  it  requires  less  care 
and  attention. 

The  pro.er  season  fox  sowing 
cucumbers  of  the  last  crop,  or 
those  destined  for  pickling,  is  to-, 
wards  the  latter  end  of  May,  when 
the  weather  is  settled  :  they  should 
be  set  to  the  number  of  eight  or 
nine,  in  shallow  holes,  and  filled 
up  with  hue  earth.  After  appear- 
ing above  ground,  they  need  only 
be  kepi  clear  from  weeds,  and  ocv 
casionally  watered.  Five  plants  are 
to  be  left,  at  first,  in  each  hole  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  have  grown  a 
little  larger,  the  worst  of  them  is. 
to  be  pulled  up,  so  that  their  num- 
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bev  ni.iv  be  reduced  to  ' 

ait  in 
July. 

A  very  ingenious  method  (we 

learn  from  a  Foreign  Journal)  of 

pro]  a  ucumbers  for  several 

ssion,  without  sow- 

■  hem,  has  be<  ;i  lati  \y  disco- 
At.  Burton,  of  Staines- 
As    ''"H  as  there 
appear  several  flower-buds   on  a 
plant,  h<-  bends  the  second  or  third 
ot'  a  branch  below  the  blos- 
som,   fastens    it  firmly   into   the 

:■  1,  and  cuts  oit  the  capillary 
the  plant.     The  new  \e- 
getable  speedily  takes  root,  when 
he   ■■■  il    from   the  parent 

.  Thus  he  proceeds  with  the 
most  vigorous  ot  hi-:  plants  ;  and 
ns  each  root  has  to  supply  only  a 
few   fruits  with  nourishment,   he 

3  both  r  mii,  labour,  and  I 
while  this  process  enables  him  to 
procure  a  c  instant  succession  of 
cucumbers  for  eight,  twelve,  and 
more  months,  from  one  sort,  which 
is  not  so  liable  to  degenerate,  as  if 

were  raised  from  a  variety  of 
seed^. 

cumbers  are  a  salubrious, 
cooling  fruit,  and  may  be  safely 
allowed  to  consumptive  patients  ; 
as  they  sweeten  acrid  humours, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  gently 
laxative  ;  but,  being  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  acescent,  and  some- 
times attended  with  flatulency  and 
diarrhoea,  such  effects  may  be  pie- 
vented,  by  eating  them  in  great 
moderation  ;  or  with  the  addition 
of  vinegar  and  pepper,  which  coun- 
teract their  natural  coldness.  If 
properly  pickled  (without  colour- 
ing them  with  that  poisonous  me- 
tal, copper;  or  rendering  them  too 
acrid  with  stimulant  spices),  they 
gre  an  excellent  antiseptic ;  yet  we 
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;   r    them     highly    improper, 
either  for  childn  n  or  wet  nui 

2.  The  Cotocynthis,  Colo«uin- 
ri  da,  or  Bitter  Apple,  v.  hich  g 
in  Syria,  and  also  in  the  island  of 
Crete.     I;  i-j  allow  fruit, 

of  the  Bize  ><i  an  oran  e,  and  re- 
ing  a  g  mrd,  the  shell  r  out- 
if  which  contains  a  very  light, 
while,  spongy  pulp,  interspersed 
with  flattish  seels.  This  pulp, 
when  dried  and  pulverized,  is  one 
of  the  mo.-.t  violent  purgatives:  and 
though  it  is  frequently  employed 
tor  that  purpose,  we  cannot  but 
cau  ion  the  reader  against  its  use, 
which  is  sometimes  attended  with 
bloody  stools,  colics,  convulsions, 
and  ulcers  in  the  bowe.'s.  As  we 
are  possessed  of  numerous  native 
plants  of  similar  and  much  milder 
virtues,  there  appears  to  be  no  ne- 
cessity t'oc  employing  this  exotic. 

Ccdbeak:   SeeOt<CKAL. 

CCJDVv" ELD,  6rGnaphalmm,L. 
a  mentis  cf"  plants,  comprising  Ji 
speeies,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal  : 

1.  The  Germanieum,  or  Com- 
mon Cudweed,  an  annual  indi- 
genous plant,  winch  grows  ;n  bar- 
ren meadows,  pastures,  and  road- 
sides; and  produces  yellowish 
flowers,  which  blow  in  the  month 
of  July  or  August. — T  is  plant  is 
desiccative,  and  astringent ;  it  is 
said  to  be  of  great  service  in  dy- 
senteries and  hemorrhages  of  every 
kind.  A  decoction  of  it  in  small 
beer,  is  frequently  given  by  the 
lower  class  of  people  for  quinsies, 
in  die  cure  of  which  complaint  it 
has  been  found  very  efficacious. 

2.  The  Dioicum,  or  Mountain 
Cudweed,  or  Catsfoot,  grows  on 
dry  mountainous  pastures  in  the 
North  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Cornwall;  also  on  the  Newmarket, 

Cau- 
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Canham,  Swaffham,  and  Stratton 
heaths,  &c.  Its  white  and  pur- 
plish flowers  blow  in  June  and 
July.  The  late  Dr.  Gleditsch 
enumerates  it  among  those  plants, 
which  he  found  useful  in  currying 
leather. 

3.  The  Arenarlum,  or  Sandy- 
Cudweed,  a  native  of  Germany, 
which  grows  on  sandy  fields  and 
banks ;  and  produces  fine  yellow 
flowers  through  the  whole  sum- 
mer. It  deserves  to  be  propagated 
in  Britain,  as  the  Japanese,  ac- 
cording to  Prof,  Thunberg,  occa- 
sionally prepare  their  vioxa  from 
the  down  with  which  the  whole 
plant  is  covered,  and  smoke  its 
leaves  for  common  tobacco. 

CURB,  a  chain  of  iron  fastened 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  branches 
of  the  bridle,  in  a  hole  called  the 
eye,  and  running  over  the  horse's 
chin  or  beard.  It  consists  of  three 
parts  ;  namely,  the  hook  fixed  to 
the  eye  of  the  branch  ;  a  chain  of 
links  5  and  two  rings  or  mailes. — 
Large  round  curbs  are  the  best  and 
most  easy  ;  but  due  care  should 
be  taken  to  fix  them  in  their  pro- 
per place,  a  little  above  the  beard, 
and  neither  too  tight  nor  too-slack, 
otherwise  the  bit  will  be  of  little 
utility. 

Curb,  in  farriery,  is  a  hard,  cal- 
lous swelling  on  the.  hinder  part  of 
the  hock,  attended  with  stiffness, 
2nd  sometimes  with  lameness.  It 
generally,  arises  from  hard-riding, 
strains,  blows,  or  kicks  ;  and  may 
at  first  be  easily  cured,  by  three  or 
four  times  blistering  the  animal  af- 
fected. If  the  tumor  continue  to 
indurate,  the  most  expeditious  and 
effectual  cure  will  be,  to  fire  with 
a  thia  iron,  drawing  several  deep 
lines  down  the  middle  from  the 
top  to  tiie  bottom,  and  then  to  ap- 
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ply  a  mild  blistering  plaster,  which 
wiii  certainly  remove  the  defect. 

CURDLING,  the  coagulation 
of  any  particular  fluid,  such  as 
milk.  In  Tuscany,  it  is  effected 
lw  means  of  artichoke  flowers,  in- 
stead of  the  rennet  employed  in 
Britain.  There  are,  besides,  a  va- 
riety of  substances  which  may  be 
advantageously  substitued  for  ei- 
ther,- especially  when  the  whey  is 
intended  to  be  a  cooling  and  antisep- 
tic beverage  ;  for  instance,  a  small 
quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  ;  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  spirit  of 
salt,  previously  diluted  in  a  spoon- 
ful of  water,  will  easily  coagulate 
the  milk  ;  after  which  it  should  be 
strained. — See  Cheese. 

CURING,  a  term  used  for  pre- 
serving fish,  flesh,  and  other  ani- 
mal substances,  by  adding  certain 
ingredients,  to  prevent  putrefaction. 
It  is  also  effected  by  drying  the 
bodies  with  the  smoke  of  wood,  or 
by  rubbing  them  with  salt,  nitre, 
&c.  See  Beef,  and  Preserva- 
tion. 

Co  r  l  in  potatoes.  See  Potatoes. 

CURLEW,  or  Scolopax  arqua- 
ta,  L.  an  aquatic  bird,  large  flocks 
of  which  visit  the  sea-coasts  and 
marshes,  feeding  on  shells,  frogs, 
crabs,  and  other  marine  insects. — i 
In  summer,  i  hey  retire  to  the  moun- 
tainous and  unfrequented  parts  ot 
the  country,  where  they  pair  and 
breed. 

Curlews  differ  much  in  weight 
and  size,  some  weighing  ">7  ounees, 
others  not  22  ;  the  largesf  seldom 
exceed  25  inches  in  length,  and 
are  generally  from  3  to  4  feet 
broad,  with  their  wings  expanded. 
Their  flesh  is  extremely  rank  and 
fishy,  though  some  have  highly 
commended  it  for  its  flavour  and 
delicacy, 

CUR- 
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CrRRAXT-TUKK.or/i// 
i*  an  indigenous  plant,  comprising 
(i  or  7   species,  <>t   which  tk 
e  the  principal : 

1.    The   Ruirum,    or  common 
Red   Currant,  which   is   found  in 
woods  in  the  northern  counties.    It 
jnish  white  flowers,  which 
blow  in  the  month  of  May,  and  are 
eded    by    red  berries.       Its 
leaves  are  eaten  frv  cows,   goats, 
-•ud  sheep,  but  with  reluctance  by 
—  This  plant   is  very  liable 
to  be  infested  by  a  species  of  plant- 
louse,  the  Aphis  tilt's,  the  depre- 
dations of  which  change  the  line 

•  n  colour  of  the  leaves,  that 
become  red,  pitted,  and  shrivelled. 
The  best  method  of  exterminating 
vermin  is,  by  smoking  the 
bushes  with  half-burnt  wood,  or 
sprinkling  them  early  with  decoc- 
tions of  tobacco,  or  solutions  of 
lime  and  pot-ash,  or  simple  soap- 
water. 

2  The  Alpinum,  or  Sweet 
Mountain  Currant,  which  grows 
wild  chiefly  in  the  county  of  York, 
and  flowers  in  the  month  of -May. 
Its  fruit  has  a  flat  sweetish  taste, 
and  is  only  relished  by  children. 
The  wood  is  so  hard  and  tough, 
that  it  makes  strong  teeth  for 
rakes ;  the  leaves  are  eaten  by 
.sheep,  goats,  and  horses. 

3.  The  Nigrum,  or  Black  Cur- 
rant, which  has  woolly  flowers  that 
blow  in  the  month  of  May. — Its 
leaves  are  eaten  by  goats  and 
horses. 

The  different  species  of  currants 
will  thrive  on  almost  any  soil ;  but 
their  fruit  is  more  savoury,  when 
produced  in  a  dry  and  open  ground. 
They  are  very  easily  propagated, 
by  planting  slips,  or  cuttings,  at 
any  time  from  September  to  March, 
upon  fresh  earth,  which  should  be 
carefully  cleared  from  all  weeds 
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dqring    the   Spring  ;     and,     in    dry 

weather,   the    young   plants  > 

I.-  be  frequently  watered.     After 

standing  about  two  years,  they 
will  be  fit  to  be  removed  to 'those 
places  where  tiny  are  intended  to 

remain;  an  operation  which  should 
be  performed  when  lh<  leaves  are. 
just  decayed,  so  that  the  plants 
may  have  time  to  strike  rout  before 
the  winter-frosts.  If  they  are  de- 
signed for  standards,  they  should 
be  planted  in  vows  8  or  10  feet 
apart,  and  the  trees  in  each  row  4 
feet  distant  from  each  other ;  but 
the  more  eligible  way  is  to  train 
them  in  espaliers,  where  they  take 
up  less  room,  and  their  fruit  ft  - 
quires  a  finer  flavour.  .  In  this 
state,  they  should  be  placed  from 
6  to  8  feet  apart,  and  all  their 
branches  trained  horizontally:  the 
same  distance  is  also-  to  be  allowed 
them,  when  set  against  walls  or 
pales. 

The  fruit  of  the  red  and  white 
currants  is  greatly  esteemed  for 
the  table.  They  are  nutritive,  but 
should  not  be  too  frequently  nor 
abundantly  eaten,  as  they  tend  to 
produce  flatulency,  in  persons  of 
relaxed  habits  and  a  sedentary  life: 
hence  they  ought  to  be  consumed 
together  with  other  food,  in  which 
case  they  are  emollient,  gentiy 
laxative,  and,  in  some  instances, 
anodyne.  In  fevers,  the  juice  of 
currants,  when  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  sugar,  and  made 
into  a  jelly,  is  cooling  and  grateful 
to  the  stomach;  being  in  a  slight 
degree  astringent  and  antiseptic. 

Currant- Wiiie  is  an  excellent 
drink  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
especially  with  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter. Different  receipts  have  been 
given  for  making  this  pleasant  be- 
verage. We  selecl  the  following  : 
Gather  the  currants  when  they  are 

fully 
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folly  ripe  ;  break  them  itlto  a  tub, 
or  vat ;  then  pmss  and  meastire 
the  juice,  to  which  add  two-thirds 
->i'  water;  and  to  each  gallon  of  tl  at 
rmxture  put  ylbs.  of  soft  sugar  ; 
agitate  the  whole  properly  till  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  when  it  may  be 
barrelled1.  The  juice  should  not  be 
left  to  stand  during  the  night,  as 
the  fermentation  ought  not  to  take 
place,  till  all  the  ingredients  are 
compounded. 

Black  Currants  have  a  peculiar 
flavour,  which  many  persons  dis- 
like :  they  are*  however,  reputed 
to  be  very  wholesome,  and  their 
juice  is  frequently  boi  ed  down  in- 
to an  extract  or  syrup,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  su- 
gar ;  in  which  state  it  is  called  rob, 
and  much  esteemed  in  sore- throats 
and  quinsies.  Some  persons  put 
black  currants  into  brandy,  for  die 
same  purpose  as  others  do  cher- 
ries ;  composit.oris  that  are  less 
adapted  to  the  benefit  of  health, 
thai]  to  stimulate  the  corrupted  pa- 
late of  dram-drinkers.  An  infu- 
sion of  the  young  roots  of  the 
former,  is  tfaid  to  be  useful  in  e*up- 
,  live  fevers  of  the  human  species  ; 
and  in  those  clyscnter  c  distempers 
with  which  Cattle  ore  sometimes 
ted. 

CUimVJXG,  the  art  of  dress- 
ing cow-hides,  calves-skins,  &c. 
The  principal  object  in  this  process, 
is  to  soften  and  supple  cow  and 
calfskins,  which  are  usually  em- 
ployed in  making  upper-leathers 
[uarters  of  shoes,  the  <-<>\  eis 
of  saddles,  coaches,  &c.  As  soon 
lis  these  skins  are  brought  from  the 
tanner's  yard,  the  currier  first  soaks 
them  for  some.  nirwe  in  com 
water,  when  he"  takes  them  out, 
stretches  them  en  asmooth  WOoden 
horse,  scrapes  off  with  a  ptih 
blifb  all  the  su^Ci'diMu.-.  flesh,,  and 
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immerses  them  again.  They  a«S 
next  put  on  a  wet  hurdle,  and 
trampled  with  the  heels,  till  they 
become  soft  and  pliant,  when  tb 
are  steeped  in  train-oil,  and  after- 
wards spread  out  on  large  tables, 
and  their  ends  tightly  secured. 
There,  by  means  of  a  pummel  (an 
instrument  consisting  of  a  thick 
piece  of  wood,  the  lower  side  of 
which  is  full  of  furrow's,  or  teeth, 
crossing  each  other),  the  currier 
folds,  squares,  and  moves  the  skins 
in  various  directions,  to  render 
them  supple.  This  operation  is 
properly  called  currying  \  and,  with 
a  few  immaterial  exceptions,  is  that 
now  generally  followed. 

After  ti:e  skins  are  thus  dressed, 
they  are  coloured,  black,  white, 
red,  green,  &c.  which  process  is 
performed  either  on  the  ftesk  or 
grain  side  ;  that  on  the  former,  bv 
skinners,  and  that  on  the  grain  or 
hair  side,  by  curriers  :  these,  when 
a  skin  is 'to  be  made  white,  rub  it 
with  chalk,  or  white-lead,  and  af- 
terwards with  pumice-stone.  Bur, 
when  a  black  colour  is  wanted,  the 
skin  must  be  first  oiled  and  dried, 
then  passed  over  a  pud,  dipped  in 
water  impregnated  with  iron,  when 
it  is  immCrsed  in  another  water 
prepared  with  soot,  vinegar,  and. 
gum-arabic.  Thus  it  gradually  ac- 
quires a  deep  dye,  and  the  opera- 
tions are  repeated  till  it  becomes  of 
a  shining  black.  The  grain  and 
Wrinkles,  which  contribute  to  the 
pli  mcy  of  ca'ves  and  cow.-,  leather, 
a,.-',  made  by  the  reiterated  folds 
given  to  the  skin  in  every  di 
tion,  and  by  the  great  care  taken 
m  mi.. i.  tcence  and 

hard    place  ;  ain,    or  co- 

lour-side.— Se.cCoMFitEYandTAN- 

'NiNU. 

Cu'RftyiNG,  a  manual  operation 

performed  on  horses,  with  an  in- 
strument 
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i   curry-comb  \  it 
ilso  be  applied  to  cows, 
I  io  all  black  cattle,  thai  are 
imuh  confined  t>>  the  stall  or 
especially  during  the  winter.     In- 
d<  pendently  of  the  cirt 
that  so  useful  a  pra 

ributes  to  the  health  and 
lines/:  of  animals,  ii  also  in   a  re- 
mark their 
thriving  and   becoming   tut. — See 

LOCKS,    Vol.  i.    p.  390. 

(/I '  : '  1  I  '•  .  -  slips  in  gar  len- 
ing,  arc  those  branches  or  sprigs  of 
.  which  are  cut  or  slipped  off, 
in  order  to  be  transplanted 3  an 
operation  that  may  be  effected  in 
any  moist,  line  earth.  The  most 
proper  seasons  for  this  purpose  are 
the  months  of  September,  ( >6h> 
ber,  March,  and  April  3  but  great 
ought  to  be  taken  that  the  sap 
be  not  too  abundant  in  the  top,  lest 
the  cut  decay,  before  that  part 
which  is  in  the  ground,  has  taken 
sufficient  root  to  support  it ;  nor 
should  it  be  too  dry  or  scanty,  as 
;ap  in  the  branches  promotes 
the  growth  of  the  root,  especially 
bit  be  not  planted  too  deep  :     See 

Tp.AXSI'7..\  xtation. 

In  selecting  the  cuttings,  those 
branches  which  have  joints,  knots 
or  burrs,  ought  to  be  cut   off  two 

or  thi  es  below   me  latter, 

the  leaves  stripped  so  far  as 
they  are  set  in  the  earth.  Small 
top-brauches,  oftwo  or  three  years 
growth,  arc  the  most  proper  for 
this  purpose. 

CI  fSH,  or  Sepia,   L. 

.  ible  genus  of  the  finny 
tnes  of  a  particular 
spi  cies,  called  the  ( >rfieihal  ('utile, 
are  frequently  thrown  out  bvr  the 
sea  or.  the  British  shore,  but  the 
fish  itself  very  ran  K  . 

This  Curious  fish,  when  I 
ened  ur  pursued,    emits  a  black 
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r,  v.  Inch  is  supposed  to  ' 
been  used  by  th 
of  writing  ink.   It  w  is  al     e  I 
ed  by  th  ra  as   a   delicacy,  but  at 
present  is  relished  only  by  the  Ita- 
lians.    Its   porous   and    lami 

iployed  in 
medicine  as  an  ab  1  irbenl  ;  and  are 
still   kept   in    the    dri  hops. 

•   are  hard  on  on  I     :  sort 

and  3  ielding  on  r,  so  that 

neat  impressions  from  medal.;, 
\i  .  may  be  easily  made  upon 
them,  and  then  serve  as  mould; 
for  casting  metallic  figures  repre- 
senting the  original.  These  bones, 
i"  a  calcined  state...  are  farther  use- 
ful, not  only  for  cleaning  and  po- 
lishing  silver,  but  chiefly  for  ab- 
sorbing the  acidity  and  tartness  of 
wines,  which,  if  not  completely 
spoiled,  may  thus  be  restored  to 
their  former  briskness. 

CYDKR,  or  Cider,  a  sharp, 
cool,  and  vinous  beverage,  made 
by  fermenting  the  juice  of  apples. 
Some  connoisseurs  in  this  liquor 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  juice  of  the 
more  delicate  table-fruit  is  gene- 
rally more  cordial  and  pleasant  than 
that  of  the  wild  or  harsh  kinds ; 
though  others  assert  the  latter  to 
be  in  many  respecls  preferable. 

The  apples  should  remain  on  the 
tree  till  they  are  thoroughly  rip  \ 
when  they  ought  to  be  gathered 
with  the  hand  in  dry  Weather,  that 
they  may  be  protected  both  from 
bruises  and  from  moisture.  They 
are  then  to  be  sorted,  according  to 
their  various  degrees  of  maturity, 
and  laid  in  separate  hea,  s,  in  or- 
der to  sweat]  irr  consequence  of 
which  they  greatly  improve.  — 
This  practice,  however,  appears  to 
be  useful  only  for  such  fruit  as  h 
not  perfectly  ripe,  though  some  re- 
commend it  as  being  proper  for  all 
appLs.     The  duration  of  the  tin>e 

of 
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of  sweating  may  be  determined  by 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  as  different 
kinds  require  various  lengdis  of 
time  ;  namely,  from  eight  or  ten 
davs  to  six  weeks.  The  harsher 
and  more  crude  the  apples  are,  the 
longer  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  remain  in  a  sweating  state, 
and  not  only  be  well  dried,  but 
the  rotten  parts  carefully  pared,  be- 
fore thev  are  exposed. 

The  utility  of  the  sweating  prac- 
tice is  acknowledged  in  all  the  cy- 
der countries,  though  various  me- 
thods have  been  adopted  in  follow- 
ing it ;  as  the  apples  are  piled  up 
either  in  the  open  air,  or  under  co- 
ver in  houses.  In  the  South-hams, 
a  middle  way  has  been  adopted,  to 
avoid  the  fermentation  occasioned 
by  piling  them  up  in  rooms,  and 
which  we  recommend  as  the  besr, 
and  most  rational.  Heaps  of  fruit 
are  rased  in  an  open  part  of  the 
orchard,  where,  by  means  of  a  tree 
air  and  less  heat,  the  desired  ma- 
turity is  gradually  effected,  with 
an  inconsiderable  waste  of  the 
juice  and  decay  of  ths  fruit,  which 
thus  becomes  almost  totally  dive-t- 
ed of  rancidity.  And  though  a  few 
apples  will  rot  even  in  this  man- 
ner, they  are  still  tit  for  use  :  all 
of  them  continue  plump  and  full  of 
juice,  and  heighten  in  a  consider- 
able degree  the  colour  of  the  liquor, 
•without  imparting  to  it  any  disa- 
greeable smell  or  taste. 

The  fruit  is  then  to  be  ground 
till  the  rind  and  kernels  are  well 
bruised  ;  a  process  which  will  con- 
siderably improve  the  flavour  and 
strength  of  the  liquor,  when  it 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
day  or  two,  in  a  large  open  vessel. 
It  is  next  pressed  between  several 
hair-cioths,  and  the  liquor  received 
in  a  vat,  whence  it  is  removed  into 
•casks,  which  ought  to  be  place:!  in 
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a  cool  situation,  or  in  the  free  air, 
with  their  bung-holes  open.  These 
casks  are  to  be  sedulously  watch- 
ed, till  die  cyder  drops  fine,  when 
it  is  to  be  immediately  racked  off 
from  the  lees  into  other  vessels. 
The  first  racking  is  a  most  im- 
portant operation  j  as  cyder,  which 
is  suffered  to  become  foul  again,  bv 
missing  the  first  opportunity  of 
racking  it  when  fine,  will  never 
become  what  is  called  a  prim; 
liquor.  After  the  clear  part  has 
been  racked  oft,  a  quantity  of 
or  dregs  remains,  which,  when 
filtered  through  coarse  linen  bagSj 
yields  a  bright,  strong,  but  ex- 
tremely flat  liquid  :  if  this  be  add- 
ed to  the  former  portion,  it  will 
gready  contribute  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation, an  excess  of  which  will 
make  the  cyder  thin  and  acid.  To 
avoid  such  an  accident,  the  ca->!cs 
should  neither  be  entirely  filled, 
nor  stopped  down  too  close ;  and, 
if  the  whole  incline  to  ferment,  it 
ought  again  to  be  racked.  This 
latter  operation,  however,  should 
on  no  account  be  repeated,  un 
from  absolute  necessity  ;  as  every 
rack';.!'!  diminishes  its  strength. 

WJ  are  no  signs  of  any 

farther  fermentation,     the    casks 
should  be  tilled  up  with  cydei 
the    best  quality,    and  the  bung- 
hole  firmly  closed  with  resin. 

This  method  of  making  cyder  is 
that  chiefly  followed  in  Hereford- 
shire. Considerable  quantities  of 
this  liquor  are  also  made  in  Devon- 
shire, v,  here  the  process  varies 
but  little  from  that  pursued  in 
the  county  before-mentioned.  Se- 
veral farmers,  however,  instead 
e£  racking,  Jlne  it  with  isinglass, 
steeped  in  white-wine,  dissolved 
over  the  fire,  and  then  boiled  in  a 
quantity  of  the  liquor  intended  to 
be  fined  :  in  this  state,  it  is  added 

to 
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it   in  the  cask.     Oilier;,  in- 

tin-  ; 

foot  <>r  live  weeks, 

during  which  time  it  acquires  the 
!!v ;  a  quantity 
vt  this  being  beaten  up  with  some. 
of  the  liquor,  the  whole  is  worked 
into  a  froth,  and  mingled  with  the 
rest.  As  soon  as  the  cyder  becomes 
clear,  it  is  drawn,  nr  bottled  off, 
as  occasion  mavreouire. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  pre- 
pare good  cyder,  ought  diligently 
to  wafc  !:  every  change  of  the  wea- 
ther, however  slight ;  as  the  1  i-t 
vt.  at  such  times,  is  often  de- 
trimental to  many  hogsheads.  In 
summer,  the  danger  is  muchgrean  r 
thin  in  winter.  There  is.  however, 
scarcely  any  distemper  incident  to 
this  liquor,  which  may  not,  by  a 
timely  application,  be  easily  reme- 
died I F  it  become  somewhat  tart, 
about  half  a  peck  of  good  wheat, 
boiled  and  hulled  in  a  mam: 
milar  to  rice,  mav  be  put  into  each 
hogshead.  .ill    effe/\ 

restore  it :  and  also  contribute  to 
preserve  i1:,  when  drawn  out  of 
one  cask  into  another.  Such  a  re- 
medy is  doubtless  far  preferable  to 
that  odious  custom  pra&ised  by 
too  many  cyder  merchants,  who 
put  animal  substances  into  their 
liquors,  namely,  yea],  pork,  beef, 
mutton,  and  even  horse-rlesh,  for 
the  purpose  of  fining  them.  This 
singular  expedient,  though  sanc- 
tioned by  the  usage  of  ancestor-, 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  reprobate  ; 
because  it  is  fraught  with  mis- 
rotts  effects  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  those,  who  are  doomed  to 
drink  the  cyder  thus  adulterated. 
By  allowing  a  small  quantity  to 
stand  in  an  open  yessel  for  two  or 
three  days   in  a  warm  room,  the 

ko.  v. — VOL.  II, 
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fetid  i   of   th^  liquor  will 

easily  discover  its  ingredi 

Theboit  cyder  is  t  at  made  from 
a  red-streak  apple,  grafted  upon  a 
gennet-moil  stock.  These  two 
varieties  of  the  apple-tree  agree 
well  togetiicr,  and  their  trunks  sel- 
dom canker,  as  others  are  apt  to 
do,  especially  when  the  former  is 
grafted  on  crab-trees.  The  fruit 
of  the  red-streak  obtained  from 
the  former  combination,  is  always 
larger  and  milder  :  and,  when  ripe, 
not  only  most  delicious  eating,  but 
alio  affords  a  mellower  liquor  than 
the  same  fruit  produced  by  the 
latter  mixture. 

Many  estates,  where  the  soil  is 
not  proper  for  corn,  might  be  great- 
ly improved  in  value,  bv  cultivat- 
ing the  different  sorts  of  apple? 
that  are  used  in  making  cyder, 
which  finds  at  all  times  a  ready 
marketj    and  requires   no  fuel  in 

iugit;  besides  that  the  1/ 
occurs  only  once  every  year.  The 
greater  the  quantities  of  cyder 
made  together,  the  better  it  usually 
succeeds  ;  but  it  will  be  qect 
that  the  vessels  in  which  the  liquoi.' 
is  to  be  kept,  be  capacious  and 
weii  seasoned.  In  this  case,  it  will 
not  only  remain  sound  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  but  al?o  progres- 
sively improve. 

An  ingenious  Treatise  on  Cyder, 
in  4to.  was  published  about  the 
year  1754,  in  which  the  reader 
will  find  several  pertinent  instruct 
tions  relative  to  this  subject. 

By  the  27th  Geo.  III.  c.  13, 
every  hogshead  of  cyder  or  perry , 
made  and  sold  by  retail,  pays  a 
duty  of  14s.  7d.  to  which  are  to 
be  added  -4  s.  imposed  by  the  annual 
malt-acts,  the  whole  amounting  to 
ISs.  and  7d. — Fur  ever)' hogshead, 
made  and  sold  in  quantities  of  20 
I  gallons, 
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gallons,  or  upwards,  by  any  deal- 
er or  retailer,  from  fruit  of  his 
own  growth,  6s.  lid. ;  and  for 
erery  hogshead  of  such  last  men- 
tioned cyder  or  perry,  received  into 
the  possession  of  any  person,  to  be 
-  sold  by  him,  7s.  8d.  are  to  be  paid  : 
the  total  of  these  duties,  after  add- 
ing the  annual  one  of  4s.,  will 
amount  to  18s.  7d. — For  every 
hogshead  made  in  Great  Britain, 
and  sent  or  consigned  to  any  factor 
or  agent,  who  shall  receive  it  for 
sale,  to  be  paid  by  such  fa£tor 
lCjs.  2d.;  but,  if  the  latter  have 
paid  the  annual  malt-duty  of  4s., 
this  sum  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
JU)s.  2d.,  no  cyder  or  perry  being 
chargeable  with  a  higher  duty  than 
1,9s.  and  2d. — All  these  duties  are 
payable  to  the  Excise,  and  are 
drawn  back  on  exportation;  3d. 
per  ton  being  allowed. 

Cyder  is  a  cooling,  pleasant,  and 
wholesome  liquor  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  if  it  has  been  prepared 
without  foreign  ingredients,  and 
properly  fermented.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  it  is  too  new,  or  tart, 
or  has  perhaps  been  kept  in  leaden 
vessels ;  or  the  apples  and  pears 
have,  after  grinding  them,  passed 

■  through  leaden  tubes,  we  can  by 
no  means  recommend  it  as  a  salu- 
brious beverage ;  because  that  poi- 
sonous metal  is  easily  dissolved  by 
the  acid,  and  dius  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  body.  However 
agreeably  such  cyder,  or  perry,  may 
stimulate  the  palate,  it  cannot  fail, 
sooner  or  later,  to  produce  painful 

■  and  dangerous  colics,  as  it  not  un- 
frequently  generates  the  most  des- 
perate and  incurable  obstipations, 
among  those  who  accustom  them- 

■  selves  to  the  free  use  of  these  li- 
quors. 

<  Cyderkin,  Purre,  or  Perkin, 
is  a  liquor  made  of  the  murk,  or 
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lees  remaining  after  the  cyder  k 
pressed  :  these  are  put  into  a  large 
vat,  with  half  the  quantity  of  cold 
water,  which  has  been  previously 
boiled  :  if  that  proportion  be  ex- 
ceeded, the  cyderkin  will  be  small. 
The  whole  is  left  to  digest  for  48 
hours,  when  it  should  be.  well  ex- 
pressed :  the  liquor  thus  obtained 
is  to  be  immediately  barrelled,  and 
closely  stopped ;  it  will  be  rit  for 
use  in  a  few  days. 

Cyderkin  easily  clarifies,  and  is 
used  in  many  families  instead  of 
small  beer  :  if  boiled  after  pressure, 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  hops,  it 
may  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Cyder-Spirit,  an  ardent  li- 
quor, drawn  from  cyder  by  dis- 
tillation, in  the  same  manner  as 
brand}'  is  from  wine.  The  flavour 
peculiar  to  this  spirit  is  by  no 
means  agreeable ;  but  it  may,  with 
care,  be  totally  divested  of  it  (see 
Charcoal,  vol.  i.  pp.  4Q2  and 
403),  and  become  an  excellent 
substitute  for  those  deleterious  pre- 
parations, sold  under  the  name  of 
spirituous  compounds  and  cordials. 
Wholesale-dealers  have  lately  avail- 
ed themselves  of  this  liquor,  and, 
after  imparting  to  it  various  fla- 
vours, they  vend  it  as  a  substitute 
for  others,  but  especially  by  mix- 
ing large  quantities  of  it  with  fo- 
reign brandy,  rum,  and  arrack, 
without  the  remotest  apprehension 
of  such  fraud  being  detected. 

Cyder-Wine  is  a  liquor  made 
by  boiling  the  fresh  juice  of  apples : 
after  being  kept  three  or  four  years, 
it  is  said  to  acquire  the  flavour  and 
colour  of  Rhenish  wine.  The  me- 
thod of  preparing  it  consists  in 
evaporating  die  juice  in  a  brewing- 
copper,  till  one  half  be  dissipated  5 
the  remainder  is  then  immediately 
conveyed  to  a  wooden  cooler, 
whence 
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ice   it   is  barrelled,   with   the 
1  due  proportion  of 

.  and  fermented  in  tin- 
manner. 

This  Am. 'lit-. m  process  has  of 
late  years  been  imitated  in  the 
cyder-countries,  and  particularly  in 

of  England,  v.  h 
ral  hundred  hogsh  ads 
\v'me  are  annually  prepared  ;  add 
being  supposed  to  Contain  no  par- 
ticles ot'  copper  from  the  vessels  in 
•which  it  is  boiled,  the  country  peo- 
ple consider  it.  as  perfectly  whole- 
some, and  accordingly  drink  it 
without  apprehension.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  various  experi- 
ments -were  instituted  by  the  late 
Dr.  Fothergill  ;  from  the  result 
of  which  he  prosed,  that  cyder- 
wine  ches  contain  a  minute  portion 
of  copper,  which,  though  not  very 
considerable,  is  sufficient  to  cau- 
tion the  public  against  a  liquor, 
that  "  comes  in  so  very  question- 
able a  shape." 

Independently,  however,  of  the 
danger  arising  from  any  metallic 
Impregnation,  we  doubt  whether 
the  process  of  preparing  boiled 
wines  be  useful,  or  recohcileable 
to  economy.  The  evaporation  of 
the  apple-juice,  by  long  boiling, 
not  only  occasions  an  unnecessary 
consumption  of  fuel,  but  also  vo- 
latilizes the  most  essential  parti- 
cles, without  which  the  liqnor  can- 
not undergo  a  complete  fermenta- 
tion, so  that  there  can  be  no  per- 
fect wine.  Hence  this,  liquor  is, 
like  all  other  boiled  wines,  crude, 
heavy,  and  flat :  it  generally  causes 
indigestion,  flatulency,  and  diarr- 
hoea. Those  amateurs,  howe\  <  r, 
who  are  determined  to  prepare  it, 
ought  at  least  to  banish  all  brass 
and  copper  vessels,  from  this  as 
well  as  from  every  other  culinary 
; 
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perus,   a  native  of  the  E     I 

its  imported  rob!   is  knotty, 

rounded  with  tough,  fibrous  strings*, 
of  a  brown  colour  externally,  but 

internally  ;  and  of  a  pleasant 
odour,  especially  when  fresh  and 
well  d 

2.  The  esculentus,  or  Batafarld 

rus  (earth-almonds),  growing 
wild  in  the  East,  in  Italy,  and  the 
South  of  France.  Its  pulpy  aud 
mealy  root  is  agreeably  sweet, 
not  unlike  chesnuts,  and  might  be 
advantageously  cultivated  in  -this 
country,  as  an  occasional  substi- 
tute for  bread. 

3.  The.  papyrus,  or  Rapen-Cy* 
peras,  a  native  of  Calabria,  Sicily, 
Syria,  and  especially  of  E>ypt,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  From  this 
noble  plant,  the  ancients  manufac- 
tured most  of  their  paper,  their 
sail-cloth,  mattresses,  ropes,  nay, 
even  their  apparel.  Perhaps,  we 
may  soon  be  enabled  to  import  an 
abundant  supply  of  this  valuable 
vegetable,  in  British  vessels. 

4.  The  longus,  or  Sweet.  Cyperus, 
or  English Galingale,  a  native  plant, 
which  is  chiefly  found  on  the  isle 
of  Purbeck,  where  it  flowers  in 
July.  Its  root  is  of  the  size  of  an 
olive,  full  of  little  knots  or  specks, 
of  an  oblong  figure  and  grey  co- 
lour ;  of  a  warm,  somewhat  bit- 
ter taste ;  and  almost  destitute  of 
smell,  when  newly  taken  out  of 
the  ground. 

In  medicine,  the  roots  of  the 
first,  or  round  cyperus,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  English  galingale,  are 
esteemed  cordial,  diuretic,  and 
cephalic ;  they  occasionally  have 
afforded  relief  in  nephritic  disc** 

I  3  dors. 
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ders,  as  also  in  colics ;  and  may 
be  taken  either  in  powders,  or  in  a 
decoction.  The  production  of  the 
latter,  or  native  species,  however, 
is  at  present  seldom  used  ;  though 
we  presume  it  is  in  no  respect  in- 
ferior to  some  of  the  more  costly 
medicines  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. 

Cyphel.  See  Common  Ho  us  e- 
I,eek. 

CYPRESS,  the  Common,  or 
Cupressus  semperuirens,  L.  is  a 
native  of  the  islands  of  Candia  and 
Crete,  but  may  be  easily  propa- 
gated in  Britain,  from  seeds  as  well 
as  cuttings.  The  proper  season 
for  sowing  the  former,  is  the  month 
of  March,  when  the  ground  should 
be  dug,  well  broken,  raked  smooth, 
and  an  inch  of  the  earth  drawn 
evenly  off  the  surface  into  an  alley : 
the  seeds  should  then  be  scattered 
moderately  thick,  and  the  soil  sift- 
ed immediately  over  them,  half  an 
inch  deep.  During  the  summer, 
they  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and,  in  dry  weather,  gently  wa- 
tered: in  winter,  they  must  be  oc- 
casionally sheltered  from  the  frost, 
with  mats  j  and,  in  the  course  of 
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two  years,  thev  will  be  fit  tot 
transplanting,  when  they  should 
be  set  in  nursery-rows,  two  feet 
asunder ;  and,  in  three  or  four 
)rears,  they  may  be  removed  to 
the  shrubbery. 

The  cypress-tree,  though  found 
in  most  of  our  old  gardens,  is  at 
present  much  neglected :  it  de- 
serves, however,  to  be  more  dili- 
gently cultivated,  as  it  not  only 
adds  considerable  beauty  to  wilder- 
nesses and  groves,  but  also  affords 
a  valuable  wood,  which  is  aroma- 
tic, very  compact,  and  heavy ;  i3 
neither  liable  to  decay  or  putrify, 
nor  to  the  devastations  of  the  worm, 
so  that  it  is  admirably  calculated 
for  chests,  drawers,  musical  in- 
struments, and  other  utensils. 

This  tree  is  eminently  recom- 
mended for  purifying  the  air,  and 
for  the  beneiit  of  weak  lungs : 
hence,  the  ancient  physicians  sent 
their  consumptive  patients  to  the 
island  of  Crete,  where  the  cypres* 
is  very  abundant.  Its  nut,  or  fruit, 
is  a  very  powerful  astringent  and 
balsamic,  and  is,  perhaps,  inferior 
to  none  of  the  simples  employed  in 
diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries. 
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DAB,  or  P!enrn?iecfes  Ihnanda, 
L.  a  fish  that  frequents  the  English 
seafc,  where  it  is  caught  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  It  is,  in  gene- 
ral, of  an  uniform  brown  colour 
on  the  upper  side,  though  some- 
times of  a  darker  shade.  The 
scales  are  small  and  rough,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  is  white. 
These  fish  are  in  season  from  Fe- 
bruary to  April :  they  spawn  in 
May  and  June,  and  become  wa- 


tery and  flabby  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  summer.  They  are  fiat ; 
and,  though  inferior  in  size  to  the. 
common  plaise,  the  dab  is  preferred 
in  point  of  delicacy  and  flavour. 

DACE,  or  Leuciscus  ci/prim/s, 
L.  a  fish  found  in  most  of  the  still, 
deep  rivers  of  this  country,  where 
it  is  very  prolific.  It  seldom  exceeds 
10  inches  in  length,  or  weighs  more 
than  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Dace  spawn  in  the  month  of 
February* 
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uuy,  fend  are  in  the  highest 

perfection  ill  April  and  May  ;  but 
liiry  arc  at  no  season  a  well-tasted 
.  or  much  esteemed.  They  af- 
ford, how  t  vcj",  considerable  arouse- 
in-  nl  to  the  expert  angler,  as  they 
WlU  bite  at  any  fly,  but  are  parti- 
cularly fond  or"  the  stone-caddis,  or 
May-fly*  which  abounds  towards 
the  latter  end  of  April,  and  the 
whole  of  May.  After  that  month, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  ant- 
fly,  the  best  of  which  arc  those 
black  isse£ts  found  in  large  ant  or 
mole-hills.  In  warm  weather,  these 
tish  seldom  refuse  a  fly  on  the  sur- 
face of  die  water  ;  but,  at  other 
times,  the  bait  should  be  immersed 
to  within  three  inches  of  the  bot- 
tom. The  winter  angling  for  dace 
requires  a  very  different  bait  :  this 
is  a  white  maggot  with  a  red  head, 
being  the  produce  of  the  eggs  of 
the  beetle,  and  which  is  turned  up 
by  the  plough  in  great  abundance. 
A  number  of  such  grubs,  if  kept 
in  any  vessel  with  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  taken,  may  be  preserved 
for  several  months,  and  will  prove 
an  excellent  bait. — Small  dace  may 
be  put  into  a  glass  jar  with  fresh 
water,  which  should  be  frequently 
changed:  in  this  element,  they  live 
a  long  time,  and  gradually  become 
lame. 

DAFFODIL,  the  Common,  or 
Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus,  L.  an 
indigenous,  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing in  woods,  meadows,  and  the 
sides  of  hedges,  which  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  north  and  west  of 
England.  It  produces  laige  yel- 
low, ill-scented  flowers,  which  ap- 
pear in  March. — Bechsteix  ob- 
serves, that  two  drams  oi  the  root 
afford  a  gentle  laxative. 

DAIRY-HOUSE,  in  rural  eco- 
nomy, a  place  appropriated  to  the 
management  of  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
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(Jul  kn,  and  Cows. 

A  dairy  ought  to  be  so  situated, 
that  the  windows,  or  lattices,  may 
never  front  the  south,  south-east, 
or  south-west ;  and  it  should  at  all 
times  be  kept  in  the  neatest  order. 
Lattices  are  also  far  preferable  to 
glazed  lights,  as  they  admit  a  free 
circulation  of  the  air.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  objected,  that  the  former 
afford  access  to  the  cold  air  of  win- 
ter, and  to  the  sun  in  summer  j 
but  either  may  be  easily  remedied, 
by  making  the  frame  somewhat 
larger  than  the  lattice,  and  con- 
structing it  so  as  to  slide  backward 
and  forward  at  pleasure.  Across 
this  frame,  packthread  may  be 
stretched,  and  oiled  paper  pasted 
on  it,  which  will  thus  admit  the 
light,  and  effectually  keep  out  the 
sun  and  wind. 

During  the  summer,  dairy-houses 
cannot  be  kept  too  cool :  they 
ought  therefore  to  be  erected,  if 
possible,  near  a  cold  spring,  or  run- 
ning water ;  and,  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  conduct  a  small  stream 
through  the  premises,  it  will  much 
contribute  to  the  convenience  and 
utility  of  the  place. — Dr.  Ander- 
son observes,  in  his  practical  essay 
on  the  management  of  the  dairy 
(published  in  the  3d  and  4th  vols. 
of  his  ingenious  "  Recreations  in 
Agriculture,"  &c.)  that,  if  the  wa- 
ter can  be  introduced  by  means  of 
a  pipe,  so  as  to  fall  from  some 
height  gn  the  floor,  it  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  many  advantages,  par- 
ticularly by  preserving  a  continual 
freshness,  and  purity  of  the  air. 
Dairy-houses  should  therefore  be 
neatly  paved,  either  with  red  brick, 
or  smooth  hard  stone,  and  laid  with 
a  proper  descent,  so  that  no  water 
may  stagnate.  This  pavement 
should  be  well  washed  every  day 
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during  the'  summer ;  and  all  the 
utensils,  here  employed,  be  kept 
■with  unremitting  attention  to  clean- 
liness. Nor  should  the  churns  be 
at  anytime  scalded  in  the  dairy;- as 
the  steam  arising  from  hot  water, 
tends  greatly  to  injure  the  milk. 
For  similar  reasons,  neither  the 
cheese  and  rennet,  nor  the  cheese- 
press,  mustbe  suffered  to  taint  the 
atmosphere  ;  as  the  whey  and  curd 
will  diffuse  their  acidity  over  die 
wijole  building; 

Ali    the   utensils    of    the   dairy 
should  be  made  of  wood,  in  pre- 
ference either  to  lead,  copper,  or 
cast-iron  •    for  these    metals    are 
easily   soluble  in  acids;  the   solu- 
tions of  the  two  first  are  in  a  high 
degree  poisonous :  and,  though  the 
lafter  is  in  itself  harmless,  the  taste 
renders  the  productions  of  the 
dairy  very  disagreeable.  The  cream-* 
dishes,  when  perfectly  clean   and 
cool,  ought   to  be  rilled  with  the 
'milk,  as  soon  as  it  is   drawn  from 
the  cow,  and   has  been  carefully 
strained  through  a  cloth,  or  cloth- 
sieve  made  of  hair  or  silver-wire  ; 
the  latter  of  which,  as   Dr.  Ax- 
DF.KiON  justly  remarks,  is   more 
wholesome  than  those  of  other  me- 
tals.     These  dishes   should  never 
exceed  three  inches  in   depth,  but 
may  be  so  wide  as  to  contain  a  gal- 
lon, or  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  milk: 
— v.  hen  filled,   they   ought  to  be 
placed  on  shelves,    to  remain  there 
till  the  cream  be  completely  sepa- 
rated.    Now  it  is    to  be  taken  off 
with  nicety,  by  a  skimming-dish 
(without  lifting  or   removing  the 
milk,  or  she  dding  any  of  it  on  the 
floor,  which   would    soon    corrupt 
air  ot  the  room),  and  then   de- 
posit cl  iii  a  separate    vessel,  till   a 
proper  quantity  be    collected    for 
churning.     A  firm,  neat  wooden 
barrel;  which  is  open  at  one  end, 
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and  has  a  lid  closely  fitted  to  it,  ap* 
pears  to  be  well  calculated  for  this 
purpose  j  a  cock  or  spigot,  ought 
also  to  be  fixed  near  the  bottom,  to 
draw  off  the  thin,  or  serous   part, 
that  may  drain  from  the   cream ; 
and  the  inner  side  of  the  opening 
should  be  covered  with  a   piece  ot 
fine  silver  wire-gauze,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  latter  from   escaping, 
while  the  former  is  allowed  to  pass. 
But,  if  notwithstanding  the  fatal 
consequences  arising  from  the  use 
of  metallic  utensils,  or  of  eardien 
vessels  glazed  with  lead,    farmers 
still  persist  in   employing  them,   it 
ought  to  be  a  constant  and  indis- 
pensable rule,  to  scaid  and  scour 
them  properly  with  salt  and  water, 
every  day,  and  to  dry  them  tho- 
roughly, before  the  milk   is  depo- 
sited in   them.     Lastly,  it  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  wished,  that  all  the 
utensils  employed  in    the  dairy,  of 
whatever  materials  they  may  con- 
sist, should  be   cleaned  with  simi- 
lar care,  previously  to  their  being 
used;    and,   as   long  as  the  least 
acid    smell    is    perceptible,     they 
ought  to  undergo  repeated  semir- 
ings,   tiil    they    are    completely 
sweetened. — See  I\i  ilk-House. 

DAISY,  the  Common,  or  £ 
pcreiuus,  L.a  perennial, indigenous 
plant,  which  abounds  in  meadows 
and  pastures,'  and  is  in  flower  from 
March  to  September. 

Theieavesof  the  daisy,  though 
slightly  acrid,  may  be  eaten  as 
early  spring- sal  ad,  or  boiled  like 
'spinach  ;  its  roots  have  a  pungent 
taste,  and  are  in  high  repute  abroad 
as  an  excellent  vulnerary,  attenu- 
ant,  cooling  and  astringent  medi- 
cine :  yc  t  no  attention  is  paid  to  it 
iii  this  countiy,  except  what  it 
claims  from  the,  beauty  of  its 
flowers;  on  account  of  which  it 
has  been  introduced  into  gardens. 

It 
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(printed  at   Leipzig  in   i "<»")•   be 

icquainted 

with 

dcian,    who    has    compl 

umptive  persons 
with  the  flower-buds  of  the  bellis 
nis,  by  stuffing  young  chickens 
with  these  buds,  without  any  other 
lients  ;   tin  n  stewing  them  in 
unsalted  be<  f-tea  or  broth,  adding 
a  little  fresh  butter,  and  allowing 
the  patient  for    three    weeks   no 
Other  food  but  the  medicated  d 
thus  prepared.     At  first,  it  affords 
a  delicious  repast. "WVYe  candidly 
confess,  we  have  had  no  opportu- 
nities of  ascertaining  the  efficacy  of 
this  preparation,  by  die  test  of  ex- 
perience ;  but  nevertheless  we  be- 
lieve, that  in  so  desperate  a  situa- 
tion as  that  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, or  other  species  of  atrophy 
(unattended   with    violent   febrile 
symptoms),  it  well  deserves  to  be 
opportunely  and  fairly  tried. 
i)AiiAsccs-Steel.     See  Steel. 
DAME-WORT,     or     Dames 
Violet,  the  Scentless,  or  Hesperis 
inodorayh.  is  an  indigenous  peri 
nial  plant,  which  grows  in  pas  tun  s 
and    lodges,  and  flowers  in    the 
month  of  May  or  June.     Accord- 
ing to  Boerhaave,  it  is  antiscor- 
butic and  diaphoretic,  and  ci  great 
service   in   asthmas,   coughs,    and 
convulsions.     It  has  also  been  re- 
commended, externally,  in  ip.rlam- 
nvations,  cancers,  gangrenes,  and 
jn  contagious  disorders. 
Damp.     See  Linex. 
DANCING  is  the  art  of  moving 
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the  l' 

and  adjusted  to  the  measun 

.  ( ith<  r  sui  It 

is  general!  > 

of.joy  among  most  nations  j  though 
there  are  tribes  in  South  America 
who  dance  to  shew  tiieir  sorrow  ; 
and  it  also  formed  a  part  of  the  fu- 
neral solemnities  of  the  ancients. 

In  the  !■  of  autumn  and 

winter,    when   the    atmosphere  is 
loaded  with  humid  particles,  when 
lentary  life  d'-a-oses  the  hu- 
man body  to  hypocnondriacal  af- 
fections, dancing   is   an  admirable 
amusement.       Independently     of 
the  beneficial    effects  which  mu- 
sic and  a  cheerful  company  display 
on  a   susceptible  mind,   moderate 
dances  possess  every  advantage  of 
gentle  exercise.     But  those  mania- 
cal   turnings    and     gesticulations, 
which  have  lately  become  fashion- 
able in  this  country,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  German  Vaults   (or  ra- 
ther  Waken,  i.  e.  performing  a  cir- 
cular motion,  like  that  of  a  man  vn 
the  eve  of  intoxication),  are  attend- 
ed with  very  different  effects.     It 
would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate 
the  pernicious  consequences  result- 
ing from  that  frantic  inclination  to 
distort  the  human  frame  :  we  may 
confidently  assert,  that  Walxen  h 
at  present  almost  universally  ex- 
ploded in  the  cultivated  circles  of 
society  among  the  Germans,  who 
consider  it  as  a  dangerous  and  vul- 
gar dance.      In    confirmation    of 
this  statement,  we  meet  with  a  trea- 
tise,  expressly  published,  On  the 
Moral  and  Physical  Consequences 
of  Dancing  j     addressed    to    the 
guarciians  of  youth,  by   Dr.  Spo- 
nitzer   (Berlin,   1/9^)  ;    a^   en- 
lightened  physician,  whose  satire 
and  judgment  are  equally  conspi- 
cuous. 

Violent  dancing,  especially  in  the 
i  4  heated 
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heated  atmosbpere  of  a  crowded 
assembly,  produces  a  temporary 
fever,  even  in  the  bye-standers, 
who  inspire  an  air  exceedingly  vi- 
tiated by  (he  breath  of  persons  ap- 
parently in  a  semi-delirious  trance, 
and  by  the  suffocating  vapour  of 
candles.  The  blood  is  unnaturally 
propelled  to  the  breast  and  head — 
hence  arise  frequent  colds,  coughs, 
and  periodical  head-achs  ;  perspi- 
ration is  wantonly  checked  $  the 
lungs  are  forcibly  expanded,  and 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  that 
avenging  disease,  tonsmnptip?,, 
which  spares  neither  rank,  age, 
nor  sex,  and  often  exterminates 
whole  families. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
presume  to  discourage  the  shorter 
and  less  fatiguing  dances,  such  as 
minuets  and  poloigneses,  which 
are  not  only  modest  and  becoming, 
but  contribute  to  the  graceful  form 
and  motion  of  the  body.  Every 
provident  parent,  who  feels  the 
value  of  sound  and  healthy  chil- 
dren, will  readily  concur  with  us 
in  opinion,  that  so  precarious  a 
public  amusement  ought  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  State,  or  at  least 
controlled  by  the  superior  sense  of 
the  aged  ;  and  not  to  be  absolutely 
intrusted  to  the  choice  or  caprice  of 
youth,  the  gay,  and  the  giddy.-— 
See  Balls. 

Dane-wort.  See  Dwarf  El- 
der. 

DANDELION,  the  Common, 
or  Lco/itodon  Taraxacum,  L.  is  an 
indigenous,  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing in  meadows  and  pastures,  on 
road-sides,  ditch-banks,  fee,  Jt 
produces  yellow  flowers,  which 
blow  from  April  to  September,  and 
have  the  remarkable  property  of 
expanding  early  in  the  morning, 
and  closing  in  the  evening, 

in  the  spring,  wiiile  the  leaves 


are  white,  and  scarcely  unfolded, 
they  are  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
salads.  In  France,  the  roots  and 
leaves  are  eaten  with  bread  and 
butter.  This  plant  is  also  relished 
by  goats,  and  especially  by  hogs, 
who  devour  it  eagerly  ;  but  sheep 
and  cows  dislike  it,  and  horses  to- 
tally refuse  it  :  the  seeds  also  sup- 
port the  smaller  birds,  which  are 
extremely  fond  of  them.  The 
root,  leaves,  and  stalk,  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  bitter  milky 
juice,  which  possesses  considerable 
activity.  Its  more  immediate  ope* 
ration  is  to  remove  visceral  obstruc- 
tions, and  promote  the  urinary 
discharge.  The  dose  prescribed 
by  Boerhaave,  for  this  purpose, 
is  4  ounces,  to  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a  day  j  and  we  can,  from 
experience,  corroborate  its  great 
efheacy  in  dropsical,  and  those 
complaints  which  are  connected 
with  a  disordered  si.ate  of  the  first 
passages  ;  though  we  have  direct- 
ed it  to  be  taken  in  much  smaller 
doses.  The  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cians were  better  acquainted  with 
the*  properties  of  this  excellent  ve- 
getable, than  the  modern  practiti- 
oners, who  appear  to  be  more  anxi- 
ous to  introduce  exotics  imported 
from  distant  countries,  than  to  as* 
certain  the  qualities  of  those  numer- 
ous medicinal  plants  which  grow 
in  their  own  climate.  In  short, 
we  are  induced  to  believe,  that  if 
the  Great  Frederic  of  Prussia 
had  complied  with  the  excellent 
prescription  of  the  late  Dr.  Zim- 
merman, who  directed  the  extract 
of  dandelion  to  be  taken  in  mode- 
rate portions  ,of  two  table-spoon- 
fuls each  time,  that  extraordinary 
hero  and  philosopher  would  have 
survived  his  last  attack  of  dropsy, 
for  many  years  ;  because  his  con- 
stitution was  unimpaired,  and  his 
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mind  uncommonly  vigoroui :  tho' 

be  had  from  hi  |    imbibed 

an  mvincible  prejudice  against  all 

and  its  administrators. 

lV\i'.\  1. 1,,  or  ImI'-uhi,  L  a  na- 
tive genus  of  plants  producing 
four  •  ■•  ■ 

l.  'IU-  /uTone,  or  Red  Darnel, 
or  Ray-grass,  which  grows  on  road 
-  and  dry  pastures  ;    it  attains 
the*  height  of  two  feet,  and  flowers 
in  June.     As   it  makes    good  hay 
upon  dry,  chalk}-,  Of  sandy  soils, 
it  deserves  to   be  cultivated,  espe- 
cially  with  clover  :   It  springs   ear- 
lier than   the  other  grasses;   thus 
supplying  food  for  cattle,  at  a  sea- 
son when  it  is  most  difficult  to  be 
obtained.  But,  though  it  is  eagerly 
eaten  when  young,  it  is   too  dry 
and  hard  when  converted  into  hay, 
by  itself.     Mr.  Sways e   hints  in 
his    "  Gramina  PascticT    (a  most 
valuable  publication  for    practical 
farmers,  who  wish  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of   the  different 
p^ture-grasses);  that  the  common 
cultivated  ray-grass  had  probably, 
by  frequent  sowing,   degenerated 
from  its  natural  qualities,  and  that 
it  was  in  many  respects  inferior  to 
that  growing  naturally  in  our  best 
meadows  and  pastures.  Mr.  Pacey, 
an  enlightened  agriculturist,    has 
lately  raised  a  variety  of  ray-grass 
from   seeds   collected   in  old  pas- 
tures, and  has  now  multiplied  it  to 
such  extent,  as  to  sell  annually   a 
considerable  quantity  at  the  price  of 
10s.  6d.  per  bushel.     It  has,  by 
the  most  competent  judges,  been 
proved  to  be  infinitely  superior  to 
the  cultivated  ray-grass,    and  he 
has  sufficient  demand  for  his  whole 
produce. — The  red  darnel  is  eaten 
by  cows,  horses,   and  sheep  ;  but 
goats  do  not  relish  it. 

2.  The  temulentum,  or  Bearded 
Darnel,  a  poisonous  plant,  which 
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■  in  plough)  d  lands  among 

barley  and  flax.    It  6 

and  August. — Linnjbus observes, 

that  the  seed-,  of  this  plant,  when 
mixed  with  bread-corn,  produce 
but  little  effect,  un! 

be  cairn  hot  ;  bul    if  malted 

barley,  the  beer  becomes  more  in- 
toxicating ;  and  we  may  add,  the 
drinking  of  it  is  attended  with  tem- 
porary blindness.  According  to 
the  corresponding  account  of  va- 
rious authors,  the  bread  made  of 
c  >rn  abounding  with  these  seeds, 
and  eaten  frequently,  produces, 
giddiness,  anxiety,  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, violent  colics,  convulsions, 
palsy,  delirium,  and  death.  Hence 
thil  plant  ought  to  be  carefully  ex- 
tirpated, by  weeding,  before  it  runs 
to  seed. — Sheep  are  not  fond  of  it. 

3.  The  arutiise,  or  White  Dar- 
in-;, or  annual  Beardless  Darnel, 
which  flowers  in  July,  and  is  not 
frequent  in  fields.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  very  injurious  to  a  wheat- 
crop,  but  may  be  easily  avoided, 
by  previously  separating  it  from 
the  seed. 

4.  The  bromoides,  or  Drank; 
wild  Oat-grass  ;  or  bea  Darnel.  It 
grows  on  loose  sands,  near  the  sea 
coasts,  and  flowers  in  Mayor  June. 
— Both  the  last  mentioned  species 
are  not  possessed  of  any  peculiar 
properties. 

Date  :  See  Patm-tree. 

DAY,  in  general,  signifies  that 
space  of  time  during  which  it  con- 
tinues to  be  light,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  night,  or  me  period  of 
darkness,  while  the  sun  is  illumin- 
ing the  other  hemisphere.  Hence, 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are 
usually  considered  as  the  extent  of 
the  day,  and  the  time  that  elapses 
from  its  setting  to  its  rising  again, 
as  the  night. 

In 
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In  consequence  of  the  unequal 
length  of  days,  resulting  from  the 
peculiar  revolution  of  the  planets 
producing  the  different  seasons, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  many 
persons,  especially  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life,    avail  themselves  of 

irregularity;  insomuch,  that 
by  the  law  of  fashion,  in  winter 
they  convert  the  night  into  day ; 
and  in  summer  exchange  the  :<;.  st 

ible  mornings  and  forenoons, 
for  damp,  unwholesome  evenings 
and  nights.  It  would  be  a  vain 
attempt  to  reprobate  this  unnatural 
eustom,  in  those  circles  where,  it  is 
fancied  to  be  equally  vulgar  to  re- 
pair to  bed  in  good  time,  and  to 
rise  early ; — a  practice  instinctively 
followed  even  by  the  lower  ani- 
mals. 

To  the  industrious  and  more  do- 
viestlc  members  of  society,  we 
venture  to  recommend,  while  in  a 
good  state  of  health,  the  following 
division  of  the  day:  namely,  in 
spring  and  autumn  to  rise  with  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun ;  in  summer, 
one.  hour  after  ;  and  in  winter,  one 
hour  before  that  luminary  appears; 
— to  allot  every  day  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted), from  10  to  12  hours  to 
useful  occupations;  from  6  to  7 
hours  to  the.  various  purposes  of 
ssing,  taking  provisions,  exer- 
cise, or  amusements ;  and  also 
from  0'  to  7,  or  8  hours,  to  repose, 
is  have  been  more 
or  less  fatigued  the  preceding  day, 
either  by  mental  or  bodily  exer- 
tions.— Such  would  be  both  a  na- 
tural and  i  arrangement  of 

'  ;>j ;  and  we  make   no  doubt 

■  bose  who  are  dispose  d  l 

vote  their  time  and  labour  to  the 

mmtnity,    will 

neither   ]>  i    to  complain 

that  the  days   are  loo   long,  or  the 


nights  too  short,  for  useful  par* 
poses. — See  Bed-time. 

DEAD-NETTLE;  or  L 
■urn,  L.  an   indigenous  plant  con- 
sisting of  three  species,  of  winch 
the  following  are  the  principal : 

1.  The  album,  or  White  Dead- 
nettle,  or  White  Archangel,  which 
is  perennial,  grows  on  rubbish, 
corn-fields,  and  ditch-banks,  blooms 
in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  and 
also  in  September.  The  flowers  of 
this  species  have  been  much  cele- 
brated for  their  efficacy  in  pulmo- 
nary disorders,  and  in  these  inci- 
dent to  females ;  but  their  virtues 
appear  to  be  precarious.  Early  in. 
the  spring,  the  young  plant  is  eaten 
by  the  country  people  of  Germany 
and  Sweden,  among  their  sanative, 
culinary  herbs. 

2.  The  purpureum,  or  Red 
Dead-nettle,  Red  Archangel,  or 
Dee-nettle,  which  is  an  annual 
plant,  grows  in  rubbish,  corn- 
fields, and  kitchen-gardens,  and 
flowers  in  the  month  of  May.— 
The  leaves  of  both  plants  may  be 
boiled  and  eaten  as  greens  :  the 
latter  is  relished  by  sheep,  goats, 
and  horses,  but  refused  by  cows. 

DEAD-TOPS,  a  disease  inci- 
dent to  young  trees,  which  may  be 
cured,  by  cutting  off  the  dead  parts 
close  to  the  nearest  sound  twig  or 
shoot,  and  claying  them  over  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  practised  in 
l  n  v.*,  to  u'bich  we  refer. 

DEAFNI SS,  the  state  of  a  per- 
son who  is  deprived  of  the  sense  of 
hearing ;  it  is  also  used  U>  signify 
a  disease  of  the   ear,    which  pre- 
sents the  due  perception  of  sounds. 

Deafness  is  frequently  the  ci 
of  old  age,  and  is  incident  to  most 
persons  in  the  decline  of  life.  It 
is,  however,  sometimes  owing  to 
an  original  defect  in  the  organic 
.  .  .  jstruQ&rq 
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rtrudure  iif  the  ear ;    in  v  I 
unhappy  individual 
<<nlv  continues  '•  nfly 

— ^  e  Di  mb. 
This  -ii  may  ind 

from  .1  variety  >  i  .  such  a* 

injuries  sustain  car  from 

v  (Hinds ;  ulcei  ive  noise  ; 

i  colds  in  the  head  j  fc\  t  rs  ; 

wax  adhering  to  the  cavity  of 
the  ear  ;  or,  too  gn  e  ot" 

either  moisture  or  dryness  in  that 

n.  W  h<  o  it  is  the  effect  of  old 
tnds  and  ulcers  in  the 
ears,  it  is  not  easily  remedied.  If 
ii  proceed  from  a  catarrh  affecting 
the  head, especially  after  cold-bath- 
ing, the  patient  must  be  careful  to 

rye  that  part  constantly  warm, 
particularly  during  the  night  :  he 
should  likewise  take  some  gentle 
laxatives,  keep  his  feet  warm,  and 
Lathe  them  frequently  in  tepid  or 
Juke-warm  water,  at  bed-time. 
Mercurial  frictions  have,  in  this 
case,  been  applied  with  success. 
But,  if  the  com  laint  or  ginate 
from  fevers,  it  will  generally  dis- 
appear v.  hen  the  patient  recovers 

health;  or  if  it  arise  from  dry 
"wax  clogging  die  ears,  this  may  be 
sbftened,  by  dropping  a  little  sweet 
oil,  or  oil  of  rosemary,  into  them; 
after  which  th  y  should  be  syringed 
with  warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafness  be  occasioned  by  too 
great  a  dryness  in  the  ears  (which 
nia>.  be  easily  ascertained  by  in- 
specting them),  half  an  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  camphorated  spi- 
rit of  wine,  or  tine  ure  of  asafoe- 
tlda,  may  be  mixed  together,  and 
a  lew  drops  poured  into  the  ear 
€\r.ry  night,  previously  to  going  to 

:  care  being  taken  to  close 
them  afterwards  with  a  little  wool, 
c-r  cotton.     When  the  ears  abound 

\  moisture,  the  superfluous  hu- 
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ii  ar  as  ]  af- 

fected. 

Various  oth<  n  bav<  been 

iyed  ior  the  cure  of  cleat i.  .  ; 
such  as  the  gall  of  an  eel  mixed 
with  spirit  of  wine;  or  equal  | 

lungaiy  water,  and  spirit  of 
lavender;  to  be  dropped  into  the 
ear.  Etmuj.lkk  highly  extolls 
amber  and  musk ;  and  Brooks  af- 
firms, that  hardness  of  hearing  has 
often  been  cured  by  putting  a  grain 
or  two  of  musk  into  the  car  with 
cotton  wool.  Where,  however,  a 
powerful  stimulant  becomes  abso- 
'lutely  necessary,  camphorated  oil, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
volatile  alkaline  spirit,  may  bf  con- 
sul red  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
applications.  It  will  be  proper,  in 
such  case,  to  begin  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  alkali,  and  to 
increase  it  progressively t  as  the  ear 
is  enabled  to  bear  it.  In  several 
instances,  where  the  disease  de- 
pended on  a  state  of  insensibility  in 
the  nerves,  both  the  shower-bath 
and  electricity  ha\e  been  success- 
fully resorted  to. — We  can  from 
experience  recommend  a  few  drops 
of  onion  jmce  on  cotton,  to  be 
Worn  in  tire  ear  for  several  week-,, 
and  daily  renewed: — Br.  Sims  ju- 
diciously advises  deaf  persons  to 
expire  forcibly,  with  their  mouth 
and  nose  closely  stopped ;  a  simple 
but  rational  expedient,  which  ought 
to  be  frequently  repeated,  though 
it  has  sometimes  afforded  instant 
relief. 

These  various  remedies,  how- 
ever, should  be  judiciously  adapted 
to  different  states  of  the  disorder; 
for,  though  real  benefit  has  occa- 
sionally.been  derived,  from  them, 
yet  they  also  often  fail,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  are  productive  of  in- 
jury. 
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jury;  The  organs  of  hearing,  as 
well  as  those  of  sight,  being  ex- 
tremely tender,  require  the  most 
cautious  treatment,  and  ought  not 
on  any  account  to  be  tampered 
with,  nor  submitted  to  the  expe- 
riments of  ignorant  pretenders. 
Hence,  instead  of  having  recourse 
to  nnstri/i,:  •  ommend  those 

persons,  who  i  l  :  afflh  bed  with 
deafness,  .'::  keep  tb.c  he  id  H'r/rri. — 
From  whatever  cause  the  disorder 
may  originate,  thlswiH  always  be 
found  the  safest  [rid  most  proper 
practice  ; — more  real  benefit  has 
often  been  derived  from  it,  in  the 
most  obstinate  cases,  than  from 
any  medicines  whatever. 

DEAL,  a  well-known  wood, 
bring  the  prodtt&ionof  the fir-tree, 
and  of  great  utihty  for  building,  and 
other  purposes. 

An  excellent  method  of  season- 
ing planks  of  deal  and  fir  is,  to  im- 
merse them  into  salt-water,  as  soon 
as  they  arc'  sawed,  for  three  or  four 
days;  care  being  taken  to  turn 
them  frequently  during  th:it  time. 
They  should  then  be  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air,  which  will  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  harden  them,  dfc  ugh 
it  will  aot  prevent  them  from 
shrinking. — See.  Timber. 

By  the  stat.  of   13  and  14  Car. 
II.  c.  2;    and  6 -GriEO.. I.  c.,15,  no 
deal-boards  or  fir-timber  mav   b 
imported   from   the  Netherlands; 
but  hi -timber,  fir-planks,  and  i 
boards,  the  growth   of  Germany, 
are  importable  from  any  place  in 
that  country,  by  British   subjects 
only,  in  British-built  drips,  legally 
navigated.     BySg     •      ill.  c.  3, 
dea:-r>oards,  fir,   and  timber,  ma}' 
be  imported  in  British-built  shins, 
owned  and  navigated  according  to 
law,    from    Hamburgh,   Br.  - 
AJtcna,  and  Grluckstadt,  until  the 
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1st  of  August,    IS02.— See  Pf*4 

T  H  E  1  • . 

DEATH,  a  term  more  e 
underscoodibimddined.  Ah!- 
ir  may  geraeraWy  be  said,  that .  | 

.  -ts  in  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body,  yet  this  expla- 
nation is  so  far  imperfect,  a 

nt  idea  of  the  con-' 

on  subs;stlng  between  tb*i 
mind  and   the  animal  frame  :   nor 

the  definition  here  stated  ex- 
pw  ss  any  more  than  the  effect,  btfti 
leaves  us  completely  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  that  great  event,  or 
Che  physical  process  by  which  dis- 
solution is  accomplished. 

In  older  to  prepare  the  reader 
for  more  clearly  understanding  the 
symptoms  of  actual  dissolution,  we 
shall  briefly  relate  the  gradual  de- 

i  'ceding  this  catastrophe. 
The  human  body  is,  from  its 
birth,  liable  to  continual  changes, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  vi- 
tal, animal,  and  other  functions,  it 
performs  :   till  it  attains  a  certain 

let  us  suppose  that  of  tirirti)- 
five  years,  in  a  state  of  perfect  health, 

changes  tend  to  improve  its 
solidity,  strength,  and  sprightli- 
sie.vs,  without  detracting  from  its 
organic  vigour.  After  that  period, 
which  we  mav  venture  to  call  the 
idian  <■•/  life,  it  gradually  de- 
clines. The.  smallest  fibres  become 
rigid  ;  the  minute  capillary  vessels1 
corrugate,  admit  no  fluids  to  pass 
through  them,  and  at  length  change 
into  fibres  5  the  larger  blood-*.  >-- 
sels  grow  hard  and  narrow  ;  in 
short,  all  the  outlets  of  the  body 
become-  contracted,  and  in  a  man- 
icT  close:  whence  the  dry,  shri- 
velled, and  inflexible  state  of  old 
age.  Thus,  the  interior  ci 
every  day  become  more  inert  in 
performing  their  fun6tions ;  'lei 
humours 
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liunv.un  stag:.  • 

Ifii!',:  .    into 

Msffa :  ke  other 

■ 

than  in  other  adults.     Digestion  i.s 

ed  ;    and  all   '  •  fcinu 

gradual  I  v  impaired  . 
that  wondetfui  oontrW&nce  in  the. 
animal  eo 

tiif  important  ■  ibsorptiou 

and  petapiratiasi — the  myriads   ot' 
■ 

no  longer  impel  the  viid  fluid, 
are  beoom 

the  spring  ot  which  has  been  ne- 
ed  by  the  artist-.     At   length, 
.  «d  to  a  state  bosdering  on  ve- 
getable lite,  in  the  :■>    is 
plants   are  linked  to  n iiiier.il-;,   the 
connection  that  bitharto 
between  our  nn  ntal  and  ph 
nature*,  is  total)                  t ;  oe,  in 
other  words,  death   is  the   r* 
con.sefiUe; 

Few  persons,  however,  arrive  at 
tlie  stage  of  life  we  have  just  de- 
scribed :   by  tar  the  greater  pro* 
portion   or  human  beirj  i 
their  infancy,  or,  are  cut  off  in  the 
bloom  ot  lire,  by  a  long  and  horrid 
tt.iiu  of  diseases.      Besides, 
are  numberless  accidents  bo 
we  arc  daily  liable;   nav,   all  the 
elements  which  surround  us,  may 
prove,    according   to  the   use  we 
make  of  them,  either  salutary  or 
fatal; — In  this  place,  therefore,  we 
shall  give  a  concise  view   of  the 
most  unerring  signs  of  deaths  if 
taken  collectively ;   and  explain  the 
u  c  ..tment  to  be  adopted  in  the  dif- 
ferent casualties;  such  as  Dro 
ixi;,   i^c.  in  the  order  at'  the  al- 
phabet. 

Symptoms  of  Death  :  1.  Ces- 
sation of  the  pulse  ;  2.  Total  sup- 
pression of  breathing  ;  3.  Loss  of 
animal  heat  ;    4,   Rigidity  of  the 
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body,  /oftheli:. 

;  b. 
lity.  Hi  tin  1  to  return 

i<»  tin -ir  soi  k<  I  -,  wl'.i  n   pressed  by 
the  ftnge  r ;   7.  Dim  tness, 

.  orrutB,   or  the 
uppt  rasesl  bOi  1  >  the  eye  ; 

in  the  cavity  of  the 
month  :  0.  Blue  spots  01  various 
.  and  on  did"  rent  parts  of  the 
body;  10.  A  cadaverous  smillj 
and,  11.  Insensibility  to  all  exter- 
nal Btii 

All  these  symptoms,  however, if 
individually  considered,  arc  far  from. 
being  conclusive  :   they  then  only 
I  a  certain  criterion  of  death, 
v,  hi  n  most  or  all  those  appearances 
the  same  rime,  especially 
if  the  6th,    71th,  and   10th  of  the 
■ugly  marked. 
One  of  the  most  infallible  me- 
thods   of  distinguishing    apparent 
from  :  u,  is  drat  lately  sug- 

d  by  Professor  Creve,  of 
which  wc  shall  give  a  short  ac- 
count, under  the  head  of  Galva- 
nism. 

A:':- arent  Death,  is  that  state 
in  which  life  is  suspended,  either 
because  the  body  is  not  susceptible 
of  external  stimuli,  or  the  interior 
organs  are  in  a  state  similar  to  thai 
of  pals  v. 

Dr.  Struve,  in  his  Practical 
/  on  the  Art  of  recovering 
Suspt  ■tided  A >'i 'ma  tinn,  "lately  trans- 
lated from  the  German ( 1 2mo.  Lon- 
don, 1S01,  3s.  6d.),  exhibits  the 
following  view  of  all  the 

Symptoms  of  Life  :  A  slight  de- 
gree of  warmth  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  accompanied  with  contrac- 
tions and  dilatations  ;  a  vibrating 
motion  of  the  whole  body,  especi- 
■  ter  being  sprinkled  with  cold 
water  ;  and  a  convulsive  tension  of 
some  muscles. 

Doultful  Si^ns:  Rigidity  of  the 
limbs, 
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limbs,  gradual  smoothness  of  the 
skin,  warmth  and  redness  in  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  body,  hiccough, 
contraction  and  hissing  of  the  nos- 
trils, a  tremulous  motion  of  the 
whole  body,  mucus  issuing  from 
the  nose  during  the  artificial  infla- 
tion of  the  lungs,  a  slight  convul- 
sive motion  of  the  mouth,  and  a 
firm  compression  of  the  teeth. 

More  certain  signs  :  Gentle 
throbbing  of  the  heart ;  pulsation 
of  the  temporal  arteries  ;  a  slight 
convulsive  motion  of  the  inner  cor- 
ner of  the  eye ;  vibration  of  the 
eye-ball ;  and  almost  imperceptible 
convulsions  of  the  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  neck. 

Distinct  signs  of  Life:  A  gentle 
motion  of  the  jaw ;  gradual  redness 
of  the  lips  and  cheeks  ;  contrac- 
tion of  the  different  muscles  in  the 
face  ;  convulsive  motions  of  the 
toes  ;  sneezing ;  tremor  of  the 
whole  body;  vomiting;  respira- 
tion interrupted  by  coughing  ;  and 
groaning. 

DEATH-WATCH,  or  Termes 
pulsatorium,  L.  a  smail  insect 
that  harbours  chiefly  in  eld  wood. 
It  is  produced  from  a  very  minute 
white  egg,  which  is  hatched  in  the 
month  of  March. 

When  these  vermin  first  leave 
their  shells,  they  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, without  the  aid  of  a  mi- 
civscope  :  from  this  diminutive 
size,  they  gradually  acquire  their 
perfect  state,  when  they  are  about 
5-10*ths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a  dark'  brown,  spotted  colour. — 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  tick- 
ing noise,  similar  to  that  of  a  watch, 
which  is  made  by  the  male  and  fe- 
male, when  wooing  each  other. 
This  expression  of  mutual  affec- 
tion was  formerly  considered,  by 
the  superstitious,  as  a  presage  of 
<kath  xn  the  family  where  it  was 
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heard ;  from  which  circumstance 
the  insect  has  received  its  name. 

DEBILITY,  is  that  feeble  state 
of  life  in  which  t'e  vital  functions 
are  languidly  performed ;  when 
the  mind  loses  its  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity  ;  when  the  limbs  are  tot- 
tering with  weakness,  and  the  di- 
gestive faculty  is  impaired. 

This  complaint,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  so  prevalent,  even  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  and  among  those 
who  ought  to  form  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  robust  part  of  a  nation, 
may  arise  from  a  great  variety  of 
causes,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal:  1.  Descent  from 
enfeebled  parents ;  2.  Changes  in 
the  admixture,  and  component 
parts  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere; 3.  A  sedentary  and  indo- 
lent mode  of  life ;  4.  Immoderate 
sleep ;  or,  in  a  still  more  hurtful 
degree,  want  of  the  necessary  por- 
tion of  sleep  and  repose ;  5 .  Too 
great  exertions  either  of  mind  or 
body  ;  6.  The  unnecessary  and  im- 
prudent use  of  medicines  ;  lastly, 
the  almost  total  disuse,  and  exclu- 
sion of  gymnastic  exercise,  and 
the  general  introduction  of  seden- 
tary games,  the  effect  of  which 
creates  an  almost  universal  apathy 
to  every  pursuit  that  requires  exer- 
tion. 

Debility  is  the  source  of  numer- 
ous disorders,  such  as  spasms, 
palsy,  violent  evacuations,  hemor- 
rhages, putrid  and  nervous  fevers, 
fainting  fits,  and  apparent  death. 

The  means  employed  for  the 
preserving  and  maintaining  f\ 
life  (says  Dr.  Stkuve,  in  his 
Asthewobgy  ;  or,  the  Art  of  pre- 
serving feeble  life,  Svo.  8s.  1801), 
are  as  various  as  the  causes  on 
which  it  depends^  and  the  disor- 
ders with  which  it  is  generally  ac- 
companied. The  first  object  that 
claims 
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As  the  attention  of  persona  in 

Btale,  is  want:  • 'i  PKll 

ication  tit  to  be 

ortioned  to  the  temperature  of 
tfae  body,  and  gradually  augti 
ed,    accoi  natural 

•ih'i  of  the  individual  inen 
Ifduiy  applied,  gvntie  heat  pos 
both  stimulating and  strength*  mng 
properties,  by  which  th 
of  the  vital  principle  is  excited  and 
Supported.     The   communication 
aimth  may  be  :v  fa- 

cilitated by  the  use  of  the  tepid  or 
warm  bath,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken,  vol.  i.  p.  1QO. 

The  next,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  to  debilitated 
persons,  is  diet;  in  which  r< 
much  depends  on  their  previous 
habits  and  modes  of  life.  If  they 
carefully  attend  to  the  peculiarities 
of  their  constitution,  and  observe 
whatever  is  to  them  salutary  or 
hurtful,  they  may  prolong  their 
lives  for  a  considerable  time  ;  pro- 
vided their  conduct  be  guided  by 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. In  short,  to  guard  against 
excess,  and  pursue  a  middle  course, 
will  be  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  most  salutary  end. 

Debilitated  persons  ought  to  be 
imperceptibly  hardened  5 — die  tran- 
sition to  a  severer  and  more  invi- 
gorating course  of  life  must  be  so 
progressive,  that  the  convalescent 
be  not  subjected  to  any  disagree- 
able restraint;  and  this  mediod 
-should  likewise  be  continued  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  during 
which  he  ought  never  to  return  to 
his  former  debilitating  habits. 

Such  invalids  should  eat  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  animal 
.food,  namely,  white  meat,  which 
is  least  stimulating,  together  with 
a  due  quantity  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious vegetables.     They  may  also 
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ill  portions 
led   with 
bread,  rice,  8rc.  to  render  it  mote 
nourishing  flatulent ;  but 

thej  01 
milk,  uii' 

immediately  alter  it  is  drawn 
the  c 

If  solid  food,  cannot  be  alio 
or  if  it  irritate  the  stoma<  h,  n< 
must  be.  had  to  gelatinous  aliti 
such  as  eggs,  nom :-  hing  soups 
lop,  barley  broth,   shell-fish, 
which,  if  taken  in  small 
are  exceedingly   strengthening.-— 

>ns  of  this  di  - 
to  accommodate  their  whole  dress 
to   the  climate,    and    changes  of 
the  weather ;  they  should  at  all 
times  endeavour  to  procure  a  mid- 
dle temperature  between  cold  and 
heat ;  for  instance,  from  60  to  t     ' 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale.    Woi 
clothing  is,  in  this  respect,  far 
ferable  to  fur;  as  the  latter 
the  body,  and  increases  perspiration. 
Flannel,    if  worn   next  the 
wiU  preserve  the  human  frame  is 
a  more  equal  temperature  ti. 
attainable  by  any  other  substance; 
and   at   the  same  time  proti 
from  the  hurtful  influence  < 
two  extremes. 

Individuals,  in  this  state,  require 
longer  and  loss  disturbed  rest  . 
those  in  perfect  health  and  vig 
Labour  and  exercise,   adapt  . 
their  habits  and  strength,  will 
ly  promote  that  desirable  obj 
likewise  the  tepid  bath  ;  a  clean, 
and  not  too  soft  couch;   an  any. 
healthy,  and  capacious  apartment  ; 
but  particularly  a  calm  and  com- 
posed mind  ;  which  last  possesses 
a  most  powerful  influence  in  pre- 
serving health  and  life ;  for,  with- 
out tranquillity,    all  other  means 
will  be  ineffectual.  —  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  causes, 

symp» 
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symptoms,  and  cure  of  debility,  we 
must  refer  to  Dr.  Struve's  ela- 
borate work,  before  mentioned,  in 
which  this  subject  is  minutely  dis- 
cussed. 

Decanter  :  See  Bottle. 
DECIPHERING,  or  Decy- 
phering,  the  art,  or  a6t  of  disco- 
vering the  alphabet  of  a  cypher, 
or  of  explaining  a  letter  written  in 
cyphers,  or  secret  characters. 

Every  language  has  peculiar  rules 
of  deciphering  which  depend  not 
only  on  the  form  of  its  characters, 
but  also  on  the  place,  order,  fre- 
quency, combination,  and  number 
of  the  letters.  The  importance  of 
this  science  to  politicians  has  long 
been  acknowledged,  and  several 
ingenious  philosophers  of  the  17th 
century,  published  profound  trea- 
tises on  this  subject;  but,  as  it 
would  be  deviating  too  widely  from 
the  avowed  plan  of  this  work,  to 
enter  into  the  theory  of  decipher- 
ing, we  can  only  refer  the  curious, 
who  desire  farther  information  on 
this  head,  to  the  12th  volume  of 
the  Gentleman's Ma  gaxi/i  e  for  1 742, 
where  they  will  rind  the  art  of  de- 
ciphering deduced  from  principles, 
and  explained  by  examples  in  se- 
veral languages.  It  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  there  is  extant,  in 
the  library  of  Oxford,  a  collection 
of  letters  written  in  cypher,  about 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  deeypbered  by  Dr.  Wallis, 
the  most  eminent  scholar  this  coun- 
try ever  produced,  in  that  branch  of 
mystical  grammar.  Mr.  W.Wal- 
lis,  a  descendant  of  that  learned 
divine  (whose  "  Life  and  Sermons" 
lie  has  lately  published),  is  in  the 
possession  of  another  volume  of 
Decy phered  Letters ,  with  their  keys 
in  various  cyphers  and  characters  ; 
the  whole  of  which  contains  much 
information  relative  to  the  transao 
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tions  of  those  times ;  as  the  Do&of 
held  the  appointment  of  decypherer 
to  that  suspicious  king. 

DEED,  an  instrument  written 
on  paper  or  parchment,  which  re- 
lates principally  to  the  conveyance, 
or  transferring  of  property,  and  the 
validity  of  which  consists  in  the 
followiug  essential  particulars : 
1 .  Proper  parties  to  contract  with 
one  another,  and  a  proper  subject 
matter  to  be  contracted  for;  2. 
A  good  and  sufficient  considera- 
tion ;  3.  Writing  on  parchment,  or 
paper,  duly  stamped  ;  4.  Sufficient 
and  legal  words,  properly  disposed  j 
5.  Reading  (if  it  be  desired)  before 
execution  ;  6.  By  stat.  2Q  Car.  II, 
c.  3,  in  many  cases  signing  also  j 
and,  lastly,  delivery  which  must 
be  done  either  by  the  party  him- 
self, or  bv  his  attorney,  lawfullv 
authorised,  and  expressed  in  the 
attestation.  If  any  of  these  requi- 
sites be  wanting,  the.  deed  is  abso- 
lutely void,  from  the  beginning. 

The  preservation  of  deeds  is  an 
object  that  has  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  lawyer  and  the  an- 
tiquary :  it  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance to  those  who  hold  estates 
or  other  tenements,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  peruse  such  papers 
as  have  been  kept  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  which  from  moisture, 
or  other  causes,  are  almost  illegible. 
To  facilitate  this  desirable  object, 
we  select  the  following,  as  being 
the  most  simple  of  the  many  re- 
cipes which  have  been  recom- 
mended :  Immerse  the  parchment 
obliterated  by  time,  into  a  vessel  of 
cold  water,  fresh  drawn  from  a 
well :  in  the  space  of  a  minute,  it 
should  be  taken  out,  and  pressed 
between  two  blotting  papers,  to 
prevent  it  from  shrivelling,  while 
it  is  drying.  As  sonn  as  it  is  mo- 
derately dry  (if  the  characters  be 

not 
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'  »n  should 
ted  two  or  three  times. 
I  iu  ;,  the  skin  will  resume  its  pi  is- 
trae  colour,  and  appear  thn 
out  alike. 

l)i  :  K,  :!  .    !  and 

or  Cervus  Dama,  L.  a  well- 
n   animal  abounding  in  the 
■  I  parks  «'i  diis  country. 

Deei  ire  of  various  colours  j  be- 
ing reddish,  deep  brown,  white,  or 
spotted  :  they  are  ca-ily  tamed  ; 
at]  1  their  flesh,  which  is  called  vc- 
.  is  in  high  esteem  among 
epicures.  It  is  an  excellent  ali- 
ment ;  but,  to  the  very  great  de- 
triment  of  health,  venison  is  sel- 
dom eaten  till  it  is  half  putrified, 
or  (as  connoisseurs  in  this  impor- 
tant article  express  themselves)  till 
it  has  a  proper  Jumet  j  though  the 
flesh  of  this  animal  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  putrescency.  When  pro- 
perly dressed,  it  affords  a  mellow 
food,  and  is  easily  assimilated  to 
the  human  fluids  ;  it  ought  always 
to  be  roasted  or  stewed,  as  it  is 
otherwise  apt  to  become  dry  and 
fibrous,  from  the  constant  motion 
of  the  deer,  while  alive.  Hence 
such  food  is  of  a  heating  nature  j 
and  persons  who  are  pre-disposed 
to  the  scurvy,  or  to  other  cuta- 
neous diseases,  ought  to  abstain 
from  it,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Deer-skins  have  been  long  cele- 
brated for  their  softness  and  plia- 
bility ;  and  the  manufacturing  of 
them  into  breeches  and  gloves,  af- 
fords subsistence-  to  a  very  numer- 
ous and  industrious  class  of  people. 

Beside  their  utility,  as  an  article 
of  food  and  clothing,  several  parts 
of  the  deer  were,  in  superstitious 
times,  often  employed  in  medicine. 
Their  Hood,  if  drunk  immediately 
from  the  vein  (according  to  Doctor 
James,  the  inventor  of  the  fever- 
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powde  ■*)',  completely  re 

\ekead:   their  gill  is  said 
to  be  di  ter .  at;  to  cure  diran 
•.  and  to  remove  films  from  the 

.  the  liver  is  recommended 
against  diarrhoeas:  and  their  horns 
and  suet_  are.  applied  to  the  same 
purposes  as  those,-  of  the  Stag,  to 
which  we  refer. 

DEFORMITY  generally  signi- 
fies the  want  of  that  symmetry  and 
uniformity,  which  arc  necessary  to 
constitute  die  beauty  of  an  object. ; 
it  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
the  human  frame. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  personal 
deformity  so  frequent  at  present,  is 
the  neglect  of  paying  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  clothing  of  infants,  by 
which  they  are  deprived  of  the  free 
use  of  their  limbs  ;  and  thus,  in  a 
great  measure,  rendered  unservice- 
able to  society.  But,  though  de- 
formity may  apparendy  be  preju- 
dicial to  health,  it  is  ultimately  a 
real  advantage.  Deformed  persons, 
it  is  true,  possess  a  less  share  of 
strength  than  others  ;  they  should 
therefore  be  naturally  more  Care- 
ful to  preserve  it,  as  well  as  their 
health  ;  which  can  be  effected  only 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  temper- 
ance. This  object  will  likewise  be 
considerably  facilitated  by  mode- 
rate exercise,  which  few,  in  such 
a  situation,  can  want  strength  to 
perform  ;  and,  as-  they  are  not  cal- 
culated for  violent  exercise,  they 
are  consequently  exempt  from  all 
the  disorders  arising  from  that 
source ;  and  may  thus  attain  a 
mature  old  age.  For  a  further  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject,  we  re- 
fer ttie  reader  to  an  ingenious  es- 
say, intitled  "  Deformity,"  by  Mr. 
Hay,  in  8vo.  published  in  the  year 
1~53,  and  of  which  a  new  edi- 
tion appeared  a  few  years  since, 
colledively  with  his  other  works, 
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in  1  volumes,  4to.  where  it  is  am- 
ply discussed. 

DEW  is  a  light,  thin,  and  tran- 
sparent vapour,  slowly  exhaling 
and  ascending  from  the  earth,  in 
spring  and  summer  mornings, 
while  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon, 
and  then  deposited  on  vegetables, 
in  the  form  of  small  globules. 

Naturalists  rank  dew,  in  general, 
among  the  numbers  of  watery  me- 
teors ;  some,  however,  term  it  a 
liquefied  vapour,  precipitated  in 
drops ;  others,  a  vapour  having  a 
similar  relation  to  frost,  as  rain  has 
to  snow,  &rc. — It  is  admitted,  that 
dew  cannot  fall  before  it  ri^e.-;  ; 
and  that  its  origin  and  matter,  no 
doubt,  is  from  the  vapours  and  ex- 
halations of  the  earth  and  water,  as 
will  be  briefly  stated  under  the  ar- 
ticle Evaporation. 

That  dews  are  more  copious  in 
spring  than  in  any  other  season, 
arises  from  the  greater  stock  of 
vapour  collected  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  previous  small 
dissipation  of  it  during  the  cold 
and  frost  of  the  winter.  Hence 
the  truth  of  Pliny's  remark  is  evi- 
dent, that  Egypt  abounds  in  dews 
throughout  the  hot  part  of  sum- 
mer ;  for,  as  the  air  during  the  day 
is  too  hot  to  condense  the  vapours, 
they  never  form  clouds,  and  con- 
sequently produce  no  rain  :  thus, 
in  climates  where  the  days  are  ex- 
cessively hot,  and  the  nights  re- 
markably cold,  the  vapours,  rising- 
before  or  after  sunset,  are  readily 
coin  erred  into  dew. — In  the  more 
temperate  climates,  they  ascend 
and  fall  in  greater -abundance  after 
rftin  than  after  dry  weather.  There 
are  some  places  in  which  dew  is 
observed  only  to  rise,  but  never  to 
fall ;  and  again  others,  in  which  it 
:s  carried  upward  in  a  more  consi- 
derable proportion  than  downward, 
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on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
winds  by  which  it  is  dispersed. 

Many  whimsical  properties  and 
effects  have,  by  the  chemist,  been 
attributed  to  common  dew  ;  but 
we  conceive  that,  in  its  physical 
nature,  it  differs  very  little  from 
rain ;  except,  however,  that  the 
former  is  more  subtle  or  penetrat- 
ing than  the  latter.  Hence  it  will 
be  found  that  the  leather  of  shoes 
and  boots  is  more  thoroughly  soak- 
ed by  walking  one  hour  in  a  dewy 
meadow,  than  by  exposing  them 
double  that  length  of  time  to  rain- 
water.— See  Leather. 

It  is  farther  remarkable,  that 
plants  continually  exhale  dew 
through  the  orifices  of  their  ves- 
sels, and  that  this  moisture  is  not 
a  vapour  collected  by  their  leaves, 
as  has  often  been  erroneously  be- 
lieved. Each  plant  exhales  thi3 
dew.  according  to  the  peculiar 
structure  of  its  organs,  and  the 
situation  of  their  orifices.  Even 
shut  up  in  vessels,  and  covered 
under  glasses,  plants  have  collected 
a  greater  quantity  of  dew  during 
the  night,  than  those  standing  in 
the  open  air.  Of  this  nature,  like- 
wise, is  the  oily  or  honey-dew, 
which  is  sometimes  exhaled  by 
trees,  as  well  as  herbs,  during  the 
summer,  and  which  has  been  found 
to  settle  on  the  oak,  ash,  &c. 

May-dew,  is  that  which  fails 
in  the  beginning  of  summer,  but 
especially  in  the  month  of  May. 
It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
many  virtues  are  attributed  to  this 
liquid.  It  is  principally  used  for 
whitening  linen  and  wax  ;  which, 
if  exposed  to  it,  will  gradually- ac- 
quire a  beautiful  white. 

DEW-BORN,  in  animal  eco- 
nomy, a  distemper  to  which  cattle 
are  subject :  it  is  a  swelling,  or  dis- 
tention of  the  body",  to  such  a  de- 
gree, 
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of  bursting,     This 
mal  i  tsioni  1   by    turning 

n  into  rink  pasture,  or  f- 
i  with  wa  }.     When 

ought 
to  be  driven,  or  moved  about 
briskly,  and  then  properly  purged. 
Should  this  treatment  not  relieve 
i,  blood-letting  in  the  tail  will 
be  necessary j  after  which  the  top 
of  an  egg  should  be  broken  off*,  and 
tfficient  quantity  of  the  white 
il  out  to  admit  the  powder  of 
a  nutmeg.     These  ingredients  are 
to  be  well  mixed,  and  the  whole, 
with    the    shell,    forced 
down    the   throat  of   the   animal, 
:h  should  then  be  gently  walk- 
ed about ;  and  thus  it  will  speedily 
recover. 

DIAMOND,    a  genus  of  sili- 
hs,  and   the  hardest  of 
all  the  stones  hitherto  discovered  : 
it  is  in  general  transparent,  but  is 
:times  found  of  a  rose-colour, 
n,  blue,  yellow, 
ek. 
The  most  valuable  diamonds  are 
those  of  a  complexion  similar  to 
f  a  drop  of  water :  their  price 
also  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
regularity  of  their  form,  and  ac- 
cordingly  as  they   are   free  from 
spots,   stains,    flaws,   specks,   and 
cross  veins.     Diamonds  are  found 
chiefly  in  India  and  South  Ame- 
rica, whence  they  are  brought  to 
Europe  in  a  rough  state,    in  the 
form    of   roundish    pebbles    with 
shining  surfaces.     There  is,  how- 
ever, a  kind  of  diamonds,  which 
are  but  little  esteemed,  found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  also 
in  this  country,   in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,    where   they   are  called 
Cornish,   diamonds.      These  may, 
with   more  propriety,    be  termed 
lis  :   they  are  found  in  digging 
the  tin-mi ne*  of  Cornwall,  and  are, 


'■•Jit  an'l  clear,  excepj 
irds  the  root,   when-  the 
coarse,  an  I  •  olour. 

It  is  remarkable  that  genuine 
diamonds,  when  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  attva  t  light  which 
they  again  emit,  and  appear  lu- 
minous, in  the  dark.  The  largest 
jewel  of  this  description,  in  the 
world,  is  at  present  in  the  royal 
treasury  of  Portugal :  it  is  of  an 
Oval  figure,  measures  about  4  inches 
by  3,  weighs  l6SO  carats,  or  12' 
ounces,  and  is  valued  at  224  mil- 
lions sterling. 

Independently  of  the  purposes 
to  which  the  diamond  is  subser- 
vient as  an  ornament,  especially  in 
the  dress  of  females,  the  smaller 
particles  of  it  have,  since  the  lfith 
century,  been  employed  for  cutting 
glass ;  and,  when  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  are  very  useful 
for  polishing  ether  precious  stones, 
as  well  as  for  engraving  on  those 
which  possess  an  inferior  degree  of 
hardness. 

For  the  valuation  of  diamonds 
of  ail  weights,  Mr.  D.  Jefferies, 
an  ingenious  jeweller,  who  pub- 
lished a  treatise  oil  diamonds  and 
pearls,  several  years  since,  lays 
down  the  following  rule  :  He  first 
supposes  the  value  of  a  rough 
diamond  to  be  settled  at  21.  per 
carat,  at  a  medium  j  then,  to  find 
the  value  of  diamonds  of  greater 
weight,  he  directs  to  multiply  die 
square  of  their  weight  by  2,  and 
the  product  is  the  value  required. 
On  this  principle,  Mr.  Jeffekies 
has  constructed  tables  of  the  price 
of  diamonds  from  1  to  1000  carats, 
which  the  curious  reader  will  rind 
in  the  work  before  mentioned,  of 
which  a  new  edition  appeared  a  fe-sr 
years  since,  in  8vo.  price  12s. 

DIARRHOEA,  or  Looseness, 
is  a  frequent  and  copious  evacua- 
tion of  liquid  excrement  by  stool. 
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This  .malady  is  very  common, 
being  either  a  primary  disease,  or 
only  a  symptom  or  effect  of  ano- 
ther. In  many  cases,  it  is  a  salu- 
tary effort  of  Nature,  and  therefore 
should  never  be  stopped,  unless  it 
continue  too  long,  or  evidently 
weaken  the  patient.  Infants,  adults 
of  tender  and  delicate  constitutions, 
and  those  who  are  of  a  choleric, 
or  a  sanguine  habit,  are  peculiar- 
ly liable  to  this  disorder,  which 
may  be  occasioned  by  too  great  a 
quantity  of  aliment  being  taken 
into  the  stomach  ;  by  the  acrid  or 
fiatulent  nature  of  the  food 5  by  an 
impaired  state  of  digestion ;  by  va- 
rious passions  of 'die  mind;  by  dis- 
eases of  other  parts,  or  of  the  ge- 
neral system.  Many  other  causes 
might  be  enumerated,  but  these 
will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  pro- 
priety of  not  attempting  to  adopt, 
in  this  instance,  an  uniform  mode 
ci  treatment. 

Where  looseness  is  occasioned 
by  excess,  or  repletion,  or  from 
improper  food,  a  gentle  emetic 
may  be  safely  administered,  as  it 
will  not  only  cleanse  the  stomach, 
but  promote  all  the  secretions.  The 
patient  ought  then  chiefly  to  live 
on  light  vegetable  dishes,  and  to 
drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley- 
water.  If  a  diarrhoea  be  the  con- 
sequence of  violent  passions,  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  it  requires 
to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. Very  mild  laxatives,  some- 
times gentle  opiates,  and  other  an- 
tispasmodics, are  in  such  cases  the 
most  proper ;  particular  care  ought 
to  be  taken,  to  restore  chearfulncss, 
and  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  as,  with- 
out this,  medicines  will  be  of  little 
or  no  service. 

Those  persons  who,  from  a  pe- 
culiar weakness,  or  too  great  an 
irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable 
to  periodical  or  frequent  returns  of 
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this  disease,  ought  to  live  with  a 
constant  regard  to  temperance,  and 
avoid  all  crude  summer  fruit,  and 
provisions  of  difficult  digestion. 
They  should,  likewise,  stri£tly 
guard  against  cold,  moisture,  or 
whatever  may  tend  to  obstruct  per- 
spiration ;  wear  flannel  next  their 
skin  ;  and  carefully  avoid  every 
inducement  to  the  depressing  pas- 
sions of  fear,  anger,  &c.  Nutritive 
drinks,  such  as  broths,  gruel,  &c. 
with  the  addition  of  rice,  or  toasted 
bread,  may  be  taken  freely ;  but, 
beyond  these,  the  patient  should 
not  venture  without  medical  aid, 
unless  he  be  able  clearly  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  on  which  his  com- 
plaint depends. — See  Bile. 

DIBBLE,  or  Dibber,  a  simple 
but  useful  implement  in  gardening, 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  out  young- 
plants,  &c.  Within  these  few  years, 
it  has  been  employed  for  dibbling 
wheat,  and  the  whole  process  con- 
sists in  making  perpendicular  holes 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
deep,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
usually  done  in  planting  potatoe- 
roots.  These  holes  are  made  by  a 
man  who  has  a  proper  staff,  shod 
with  iron,  in  each  hand ;  and,  as 
he  walks  backwards,  is  able,  by 
looking  at  the  part  of  the  row  al- 
ready formed,  to  keep  nearly  in  a 
strait  line,  and  to  make  two  holes 
at  once,  about  four  inches  distant 
from  set  to  set  in  the  rows.  Two 
or  more  children  attend  him,  and 
drop  two,  three,  or  four  seeds  into 
every  hole,  which  are  afterwards 
covered  by  drawing  over  them  what 
is  called  a  bush-harrow. 

This  method  is  deservedly  consi- 
dered one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  It  appears 
to  have  originated  from  the  plant- 
ing of  grain  in  a  garden,  from  mere 
curiosity,  by  persons  who  neither 
designed,  nor  had  any  opportunity 

of 
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ttending  it  to  a  lucrative  pur- 
Nor  w  is  it  attempted  on  a 

r  scale,  till  an  industrious  far- 
mer, in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich, 
began  to  dibble-  on  less  than  an 
acre  of  land.  The  success  rif  this 
experiment  induced  others  to  fol- 
low his  example,  and  notwithstand- 

the  ridicule  they  incurred  tor 

ingular    a   practice, 

crops  were  not  only  larger, 

but  likewise  so  much  superior  to 

those  of  others,  that  dibbling  has 

become  the  practice  of  every  in- 

Iturisl    in    Norfolk, 

ice  it  has  spread  into  several 
other  counties. 

From  a  conclusive  experiment 
made  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Close,  of 
Trimley,  near  Ipswich,  in  the  years 
1783-4,  it  appears  that  drilling,  or 
dibbling,  greatly  exceeds  the  broad- 
cast husbandry  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  359 
and  foi.),  on  the  best  cultivated 
soils  ;  and,  besides  the  increased 
p  oduce  of  grain,  many  other  advan- 
ta  es  arise  trom  the  former  method. 
For  instance,  it  employs  a  greater 
number  of  labourers,  especially 
women  and  children  that  cannot 
be  serviceable  in  the  common 
mode  of  culture.  Mr.  Close  em- 
ployed the  following  frame  for 
settinsr  wheat : 
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This  implement  is  two  feet  two 
inches  wide,  and  provided  with  se- 
ven tines  ;  but  Mr.  C.  has  since 
experienced  that  a  frame  of  simi- 
lar width,  withjSve  tines  only,  is 
preferable  to  one  of  seven. 

The-  lands  on  which  this  method 
may  be  practised  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  are  either  those  after  a 
clover-sfubble,  or  where  trefoil  and 
grass- seed  were  sown  in  the  spring 
before  the  last.  These,  after  the 
usual  manuring,  are  once  turned 
over  by  the  plough  in  an  extended 
flag  or  turf,  at  ten  inches  wide, 
and  the  wheat  is  set  in  the  manner 
already  described.  By  this  mode, 
three  pecks  of  grain  are  sufficient  for 
an  acre  3  which,  being  immediate- 
ly buried,  is  equally  secured  against 
the  depredations  of  vermin,  or  the 
power  of  frost.  The  regular  man- 
ner in  which  it  rises,  affords  the 
best  opportunity  of  keeping  it  clear 
from  noxious  plants,  by  weeding  or 
hand-hoeing. 

Dibbling  is  peculiarly  beneficial 
when  corn  is  dear;  and,  if  the  sea- 
son be  favourable,  may  be  practised 
with  great  benefit,  both  to  the  public 
and  the  farmer :  as  it  saves  six  pecks 
of  seed-wheat  per  acre  3  and,  if  ge- 
nerally adopted,  would  of  itself  af- 
ford bread  for  more  than  half  a 
million  of  people.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  in  seasons 
when  corn  is  sold  at  a  low  price, 
or  the  autumn  unfavourable  to  the 
practice,  it  cannot  be  practised  with 
advantage.  Thus,  in  light  lands, 
a  very  dry  season  prevents  dibbling, 
because  the  holes  will  be  filled  up 
as  soon  as  the  instrument  is  with- 
drawn. In  like  manner,  on  strong 
and  stiff  clays,  if  it  be  very  wet, 
the  seeds  in  the  holes  cannot  be 
properly  covered  by  the  bush- 
harrow.  These  two  extremes, 
however,  seldom  happen  3  nor  do 
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they  affect  lands  of  a  moderately 
pontister*  texture,  or  both  light 
and  heavy  soils  at  the  same  time ; 
so  that  they  never  preclude  the  ge- 
neral adoption  of  this  useful  and 
rational  mode  of  saving  seed-corn. 
DIET,  in  animal  economy,  a  re- 
gimen or  course  of  living,  adapted 
both  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  its  recovery,  especially  from 
chronical  diseases. 

The  dietetic  treatment  ought  to 
be  conformable  to  the  different  con- 
stitutions of  individuals.  Those 
whose  solids  are  relaxed  and  weak, 
should  avoid  all  tough  or  viscid 
food,  and  such  as  is  difficult  to  be 
digested.  Their  nutriment,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  substantial  ;  and 
they  should  take  frequent  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  The  plethoric,  or 
those  who  abound  with  blood,  can- 
not more  effectually  consult  their 
health,  than  by  a  sparing  use  of 
■whatever  is  in  a  high  degree  nou- 
rishing", as  fat-meat,  rich  wines, 
strong  ale,  &c.  Their  aliment 
should  consist  chiefly  of  bread,  or 
other  vegetables,  and  their  drink  of 
water,  whey,  or  srnall  beer. — See 
Corpulency. 

Persons  of  a  lean  habit  ought 
to  follow  a  course  dire&ly  opposite 
to  that  before  suggested.  Those 
who  are  troubled  with  acidity, 
should  live  chiefly  on  solid  meat  ; 
and  those  afflicfed  with  hot  alka- 
line eructations,  should  principally 
use  acid  vegetables.  Invalids  sub- 
ject to  the  gout,  to  low  spirits,  to 
hypochondriac,  or  hysteric  disor- 
ders, should  avoid  all  flatulent 
food,  as  also  all  salted,  or  smoke- 
dried  provisions,  and  whatever  is 
difficult  of  digestion,  or  apt  to  turn 
sour  and  rancid  on  the  stomach. — 
Their  food  should  be  light,  spare, 
cool,  and  of  an  opening  nature. 

Another  important  object  to  be 
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considered,  is  the  manner  of  life  and 
age,  together  with  the  season  and 
constitution.  Those  whose  incli- 
nation, business,  or  profession  lead 
them  to  a  sedentary  life,  ought  to 
be  mere  sparing  as  to  the  quantity, 
and  more  attentive  to  the  quality  of 
their  aliment,  than  others  whose 
pursuits  are  widely  different,  or 
who  are  accustomed  to  take  much 
exercise  :  the  former  ought  parti- 
cular)) to  avoid  the  use  of  every 
thing  that  is  sour,  flatulent,  rancid, 
and  oppressive  to  the  digestive  or- 
gans. ! 

•Fersons  liable  to  particular  dis- 
eases, should  be  cautious  in  eating 
whatever  tends  to  aggravate  them. 
The  gouty,  for  instance,  should 
avoid  drinking  rich  wines,  strong 
soups,  or  acids.  Those  who  are 
subject  to  the  gravel,  ought  to  shun 
a>]  austere  and  astringent  aliments : 
nor  should  the  scorbutic  indulge 
in  animal  food. 

The  aliment  in  early  life  ought 
to  be  light,  nourishing,  and  taken 
frequently,  but  in  moderation  : 
that  of  adults  should  be  solid,  and 
sufficiently  tenacious ;  the  diet  pro- 
per for  those  advanced  in  life, 
should  resemble  that  of  infancy. — 
At  every  period  of  lite,  gluttony 
ought  to  be  sedulously  avoided  j  for, 
not  unlike  too  great  abstinence,  it 
destroys  the  powers  of  digestion  j 
but  the  moderate  repetition  of  ali- 
ment is  necessaiy  for  restoring  the 
continual  waste  of  the  body. 

Diet  ought  also  to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year  ;  because  variations  in 
the  atmosphere  produce  corres- 
ponding changes  in  animal  bodies. 
Jn  consequence  of  the  increased 
elasticity  of  the  air,  in  the  winter, 
the  fibres  are  stronger,  and  better 
qualified  for  performing  their  vari- 
ous functions,  and  for  digesting  the 
stroi  | 
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itrongcr  kinds  of  t !.    If  there  be 

no  particulai  n  ason  for  ihc  contra- 
ry, |  -a  in<  .^,  and  whole- 
■  ale,  together  with  warm 
broths  and  infusions,  maybe  then 
taken,  to  promote  t h<_-  insensible 
perspirauon,  which  is  in  some  de- 
gree checked  ;  as  the  cold  air  i<- 

m.:;kably  contracts  the  cutaneous 
I  ores.  Some  attention  should  also 
be  paid  to  this  circumstance,  that 
the  perspiration  bear  a  due  propor- 
tion to  the  liquid  an  J  solid  nutri- 
ment eoi)sum<  d. 

in  the  spring,  the  quantity  of 
food  ought  to  he  somewhat  dimi- 
nished, and  an  additional  allowance 
of  die  liquor  Usually  drunk,  might 
be  granted.  In  autumn,  similar 
regulations  are  to  be  observed,  as 
in  the  spring ;  because  the  mois- 
ture and  density  of  the  air  are  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  weather  is  equal- 
ly variable  ;  so  that  perspiration  is 
easily  obstructed.  During  the  sum- 
mer, health  may  be  most  effec- 
tually preserved  by  vegetables, 
and  diluent  liquors.  Considerable 
care  should  be  taken  to  abstain  from 
provisions  that  are  heavy  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  digested,  but  especially 
from  wine  and  brandy. 

The  feeble  and  convalescent 
ought  to  cat  frequently,  and  but 
little  at  a  time :  the  number  of 
meals  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  weakness  of  their  frame  : — for 
it  is  far  less  hurtful  to  a  debilitated 
person,  to  eat  a  few  mouthfuls 
every  hour,  than  to  make  two  or 
three  hearty  meals  in  one  day  :  an 
exception,  however,  ought  to  be 
made  with  respect  to  those  who  are 
naturally  of  a  delicate  and  irritable 
constitution. — See  Food  and 
Drink. 

Family-Diet.  After  the  vari- 
ous and  successful  experiments 
made  by  Count  Rvmford,    and 
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others,  who  have  written  on  do- 
mestii  economy,  little  novelty  can 
be  expected  in  1 1 1 i  —  article  ;  but  a-, 
the  present  work  might  be  consi- 
dered as  incomplete,  without  some 
information  on  this  important  sub- 
we  have  selected  a  few  prac- 
tical hints  which  appear  to  merit 
particular  a. tendon. 

Dr.  Lettsom   lias  observe  d — ■ 
(■l  Hints  designed  to  promote  Bene- 
jicence,  Temperance,  and  Medical 
Science,"  8yo.  1797),  that  pies  are 
more    advantageous     than    either 
roasted  or  boiled  meat.     This  he 
illustrates  by  an  account  of  a  din- 
ner, where  eight  persons  were  com- 
pletely dined  off  a  pye,  consisting 
ot"24oz.  of  wheaten  flour,  6'4  of 
mutton,  and  eaten  w.di  85  oz.  of 
bread  ;  weighing  ii:  the  whole  Q6$ 
oz.,  while  60  oz.  of  mutton  roasted, 
and  eaten  with  33  oz.  of  bread, 
weighing  in  the  whole  C)3  ounces, 
dined  onW.five  of  the  same  persons. 
Milk  pottage  is  far  more  whole- 
some than  tea  with  bread  and  but- 
ter j  and,  if  made  after  the  follow- 
ing manner,  is   in   many  respects 
preferable  to  milk  alone  :  Let  equal 
quantities  of  milk  and   water  be 
boiled   np  with   a   little   oatmeal, 
which  will  break  die  viscidity  of 
die  milk,  and  be  at  the  same  time 
more  easily  digested  than  the  latter 
in   an   undiluted   state.      Besides, 
oatmeal  is  a  much  warmer  nou- 
rishment than  wheaten  flour,  and 
agrees  better  with  weak  stomachs. 
Potatoes,  if  properly  boded,  are 
an  excellent   and  nutritious  food. 
Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  diey  be  good,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  same  size;  the  larger  and 
smaller  ooes  should,  therefore,  be 
boiled  separately.     They  must  be 
washed  clean,  without  paring  or 
scraping,  and  put  into  a  pot  with 
cold  water,  but  not  sufficient  to 
K  4  cov^ 
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cover  them  ;  for  their  own  juice 
will  supply  the  apparent  deficiency. 
If  the  roots  be  of  a  large  size,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  boil,  some 
cold  water  should  be  poured  in, 
and  occasionally  repeated,  till  they 
are  boiled  through  to  the  centre  : 
otherwise  they  will  crack  and  burst 
on  the  outside,  while  the  inside 
will  remain  half  raw.  During  the 
time  of  boiling,  a  little  salt  should 
be  added,  and  the  slower  they  are 
cocked,  the  better  will  be  their 
flavour.  As  soon  as  potatoes  are 
done,  the  water  should  be  poured 
off,  and  the  roots  re-placed  over 
the  fire,  in  order  that  their  moisture 
may  evaporate,  and  they  become 
dry  and  mealy ;  in  which  state  they 
may  be  served  up,  without  being 
previously  peeled.  This  method  of 
boiling  or  stewing  potatoes,  is  in 
every  respect  superior  to  that  of 
steaming;  as  by  the  former  process 
they  may  be  dressed  in  a  shorter 
time,  and  will  retain  no  moisture. 

Potatoes  may  be  made  into  pud- 
dings, which  will  both  prove  an-, 
agreeable  change  of  food,  and  be 
at  the  same  time  uncommonly  nu- 
tritious. Dr.  Lettsom  direfts  12 
oz.  of  potatoes,  boiled,  skimmed, 
and  mashed  ;  one  oz.  of  suet  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  milk  and 
cheese,  to  be  mixed  together  with 
boiling  water  to  a  due  consistence, 
and  baked.  An  ounce  of  red-her- 
ring may  be  occasionally  substi- 
tuted for  the  cheese,  and  will  give 
the  pudding  a  flavour  which  is  re- 
lished by  many. — See  Potatoes. 

Barley-broth  is  an  wholesome 
and  nourishing  dish  ;  which,  as  it 
may  be  made  with  almost  every 
kind  of  garden  vegetable,  is  never 
out  of  season.  Onions,  leeks,  and 
parsley,  generally  constitute  part 
of  the  ingredients,  to  which  may 
be  added  cabbage,  or  greens,  tur- 
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nips,  carrots,  and  peas.  These  are 
to  be  mixed  with  4  quarts  of  water, 
4  pounds  of  beef  with  the  bones, 
4  oz.  of  common  barley-meal,  and 
stewed  together  for  two  hours, 
when  the  herbs  may  be  added,  be- 
ing previously  cut  small,  and  like- 
wise a  small  quantity  of  salt.  The 
whole  should  then  boil  till  it  be 
tender,  and  the  fat  skimmed  off  or 
not,  at  pleasure.  Onions  or  leeks 
should  never  be  omitted.  . 

There  is  another  article  of  do- 
mestic economy  which  is  usually 
classed  under  the  name  of  Pottage, 
for  the  making  of  which  we  have 
subjoined  one  or  two  recipes  : 

1.  Take  3lbs.  of  the  sticking 
piece  of  beef,  a  part  of  the  shin,  or 
any  coarse  piece.  Boil  it  in  eleven 
quarts  of  water  for  two  hours  5  then 
add  a  pound  of  Scotch  barley,  and 
boil  it  four  hours  longer,  when  61  bs. 
of  potatoes  may  be  added,  and  half 
a  pound  of  onions,  together  with 
a  small  proportion  of  thyme,  pep- 
per, and  salt.  With  these  may  be 
mixed  other  vegetables,  and  half  a 
pound  of  bacon  cut  into  small 
pieces.  The  whole  should  beboiied 
over  a  slow  fire,  that  it  may  ac- 
quire a  proper  consistence.  It  will 
yield  three  gallons  of  excellent  and 
nutritious  pottage,  and  has  been 
found  amply  sufficient  for  twenty 
soldiers,  without  bread;  the  nature 
of  the  food  not  requiring  any.  The 
expence  of  this  was  a  few  years 
ago  about  2d. per  head;  but,  at  the 
present  advanced  price  of  provi- 
sions, would  at  least  be  double. 

2.  Take  of  beef  1  pound,  pota- 
toes 2lbs.  Scotch  barley,  one-third 
lb.,  a  similar  quantity  of  onions, 
together  with  a  small  proportion  of 
salt  and  pepper,  and  3  oz.  of  bacon. 
The  whole  expence  of  these  ingre- 
dients will  be  about  18d.  Let  them 
be  well  boiled  in  a  due  quantity  of 

water, 
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i .  and  tli-v  will  afford  nutri- 
ment sufficient  u>  dine  and  up 
three  person  .  without  requiring 
eith<  .  bread  ■  b 

or  pottages  like  tl 
ate  doubt!  ibie  to  the 

common  dish<  g  of  fat 

bacon  aad  cabbage,  with  which  ;i 
riderable  quantity  of  bread  and 
bees  are  always  consumed.  We, 
th>  a  fore,  seriou  >lj  reoommen 
adoption  of  .such  or  similar  mea- 
sures of  prudent  frugality^  to  all 
classes  of  society,  especially  at  the 
present  period,  when  all  the  neces- 
saries of"  lite  have,  partly  from  real, 
and  partly  from  artificial  scarcity, 
been  raised  to  an  exorbitant  price. 
Those  benevolent  minds  who  feel 
qn  interest  in  this  useful  inquiry, 
we  are  obliged  to  icier  to  the 
"  Reports  of  the  Society  jar  increas- 
ing die  comforts  and  Lettering  the 
condition  of.  the  Poor,"  where  they 
will  find  the  subject  minutely  dis- 
cussed, a  id  many  gross,  though 
common,  errors  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy ably  exposed. 

DIGESTER,  an  instrument  serv- 
ing to  dissolve  solid  animal  sub- 
stances, in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
performed  by  the  stomach.  This 
vessel  was  invented  by  Papin  : 
after  putting  meat  into  it,  together 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
a  lid  is  closely  screwed  on,  so  as  to 
admit  no  external  air.  By  a  mo- 
derate fire,  the  meat  will,  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  minutes,  be 
reduced  to  a  perfect  pulp  :  by  aug- 
menting the  heat  of  the  fire,  or 
extending  the  time  of  digestion,  the 
hardest  bones  may  be  converted 
into  a  pulp  or  jelly.  This  effect  is 
produced  by  the  most  perfect  clo- 
sure of  the  vessel,  which  prevents 
the  access  or  escape  of  air,  so  that 
the  reverberations  occasioned  by 
t]ie  expansion  of  the  aerial  fluid,  djs- 
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solve  the  whole  into  an  uniform 

bodj .  and  mix  the  aqueous,   aline, 

■ 
'  er,  that  tl 
Dot  be  easil  it  d ;  but,  ■■ 

hot,  appear  one  liquor,  and,  when 
cold,  form  h  pro- 

inate   10   the  qi  liesh 

or  bones  dissolved  in  the  water. 

I  bis  useful  instrument  has  not 
been  hitherto  applied  to  culinary 
purposes  ;  though  within  the  last 
two  years  an  imperfect  imitation  of 
it  !  as  bwien  vended  in  the  shops  ; 
and  We  state  with  satisfaction,  that 
even  the  latter  is  incomparably 
more  economical  than  the  various 
kinds  of  stew-pans  formerly  em- 
ployed. Cast-iron  digesters  arc 
now  manufactured,  of  various  sizes 
and  prices.  We  understand  that 
the  most  complete  articles  of  this 
description  may  be  had  of  Messrs. 
Jac  KsoxandMosKR,  Dean-street, 
Soho  ;  or  of  Mr.  Downer,  Fleet- 
strcit,  London ;  both  of  whom 
have,  we  believe?,  obtained  patents 
for  their  improvements  in  this  va- 
luable culinary  utensil. 

DIGESTION,  in  animal  eco- 
nomy, signifies  the  dissolution  of 
loud  taken  into  the  stomach,  in 
order  to  supply  the  Continual  loss 
sustained  by  perspiration,  die  dif- 
ferent functions,  or  by  exercise. 

As  soon  as 'the  food  is  taken  into 
the  mouth,  it  is  first  broken  and 
divided  by  the  teeth,  being  at  the 
same  time  moistened  with  a  liquor 
supplied  by  the  salival  glands,  and 
consequently  formed  into  a  kind  of 
paste.  Thus  prepared,  it  passes 
into  the  stomach  to  ferment ;  a 
process  winch  is  effected,  \.  By 
tire  salival  and  gastric  juices,  which 
have  an  effect  on  aliment  similar 
to  that  of  leaven,  or  yeast,  on 
dough  ;  2.  By  the  vital  heat  of  the 
stomach  and  viscera  of  the  abdo- 
men : 
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men;  3.  'By  the  remains  of  food, 
which  adhere  to  the  folds  of  the 
stomach,  and  there  become  acid 
and  acrimonious  ;  4.  By  the  agi- 
tation arising  from  the  pressure  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  continual 
pulsation  of  the  contiguous  blood- 
vessels ;  5.  By  the  liquor  which 
the  repeated  compression  of  those 
muscles  causes  to  be  discharged 
from  the  glands  of  the  stomach  : 
and,  lastly,  by  air  itself,  which  be- 
ing mixed  with  alimentary  matter, 
dilates  by  the  heat  of  the  stomach, 
and  separates  the  particles  of  food 
which,  from  the  concurrence  of 
these  causes,  are  converted  into 
chyle. 

From  the  stomach,  the  chyle 
descends  into  the  intestines,  where 
it  incorporates  with  the  blood ; 
which,  by  its  volatile  nature',  toge- 
ther with  the  saline  and  nitrous 
parts  of  the  air,  subtilizes  the  ali- 
ment, and  perfects  its  digestion. 
These  powers,  however,  are  fre- 
quently impeded,  or  weakened, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  too  mi- 
nute to  be  specified  here,  but  which 
will  be  occasionally  menfoned  in 
their  alphabetical  series. — See  In- 
digestion. 

DIMNESS  of  Sight,  in  far- 
riery, a  disorder  in  horses  proceed- 
ing from  blood-shotten  eyes.  If 
the  eye-ball  be  sound,  a  cure  may 
be  effected  by  keeping  the  horse 
warm,  with  a  linen  hood  fitted  to 
his  head,  and  bv  anointing  his  eyes 
twice  a-day  with  a  composition  of 
sugar-candy,  honey,  and  white  rose- 
water.  In  two  or  three  days,  the 
eyes  will  be  well  ;  after  which  the 
creature  should  be  blooded.  In 
the  progress  of  this  malady,  blis- 
ters generally  rise  on  the  eye, 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
touch,  as  they  will  gradually  djs- 
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appear  on  the  recovery  of  the  ani- 
mal.— See  Sight. 

DINNER,  a  very  significant 
term  in  domestic  economy,  as  it 
expresses  the  principal  meal,  or 
that  which  should  be  eaten  about 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

Although  most  nations  which 
aspire  to  civilization,  have  adopted 
the  custom  of  taking  meals  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day,  and  espe- 
cially the  dinner,  yet  such  practice 
does  not  appear  to  be  consonant 
with  just  principles  of  the  animal 
economy,  or  with  a  critical  regard 
to  health.  In  the  present  artificial 
state  of  society,  however,  it  would 
probably  be  attended  with  many 
inconveniencies,  to  infringe  upon 
the  established  order;  and  to  resort 
to  the  table,  only  when  we  are  in- 
duced to  take  food,  in  consequence 
of  the  cravings  of  a  natural 'appe- 
tite. But  those  who  are  in  any  de- 
gree acquainted  with  the  structure 
of  the  digestive  organs,  will  readily 
agree  with  us,  that  the  activity  of 
the  stomach,  in  healthy  individu- 
als, is  never  totally  suspended,  ei- 
ther during  profound  sleep,  or  the 
most  intense  application  to  study. 
And  as  the  whole  process  of  di- 
gestion and  assimilation  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  attentive  observers, 
performed  in  about  four  hours,  if 
the  stomach  has  not  been  unnatu- 
rally distended  by  superfl nous  food, 
it  follows,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
order  of  Nature,  to  swallow  a  larger 
quantity  of  provisions,  at  one  meal, 
than  we  are  able  to  dtgesC  during 
that  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
objected  that  the  plan  of  a  more 
regular  division  of  meals  could  not, 
without  difficulty,  be  adopted  by 
those  who  have  been  insensibly  ac- 
customed to  take  such  portions  of 

food. 
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food  09  s-  r.c  t1.  'ii  f(  i  the  support 

n    tllC 

went, 
]u;w ever,  will  nm  influence  tin 
termination  of  jud  p  '.sons, 

w  ho  •    .1.  and  abhor 

use  we   v(  nture   to 
nd  to  those  v>  lu;  are  dis- 
ci to  habits  of  temperance  and 

valid  and  convalescent,  instead  of 
eating  one  hearty  dinner  in  twenty- 
.  .  houi  .  to  divide  tlu-  whole 
into  four  moderate  meals* 

taken  :;t  interval.-,  oi"  four  or 
five  hours : — this  arrangement  will 
i  stent  with  the  rules 
pf  Nature  and  of  Reason. 

DISCOUNT,  in  commerce,  a 
d  by  traders,  mer- 
chants, and  bankers  ;  especially  by 
tlie  twoforrat  r,  when  they  purchase 
commodities  on  the  usual  time  of 
credit,  and  on  condition  that  the 
seller  allow  the  buyer  a  certain  dis- 
count at  the  rate  of  so  much  per 
cent,  per  annum,  lor  the  time  dur- 
ing which  credit  is  generally  given ; 
Provi  led  die  buyer  pay  ready  mo- 
ney for  such  commodities,  instead 
.be  usual  time  of  credit. 

Traders  and  merchants,  also, 
w.  o  .    ...    take    promissory 

notes  ror  money  due  and  payabie 
m  or  to  il.eir  order  at  a  cer- 
tain date,  and  who  somet.mes  have 

..  ,on  tor  the  monej  b<  fore  the 
time  rocufe    the  e    nines 

to  be  uncounted  by  banke;s  before 
the  time  of  payment,  so  that  the 
latter  -ieduct  the  interest  which  will 
become  due  by  the  time  such  notes 
are  payable.  Bills  or  Exchange  are 
discounted  by  bankers  on  similar 
terms  j  which  indeed  constitute  a 
considerable  article  of  the  profits  of 
banking. — See  Interest. 

DISEASE,  is  that  condition  of 
the  bod;,  in  which  it  has  declined 
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ite  of  ii-  ilth,  so  that  its 

d<  d,  oi  performed  «  ith 

i 

sed  ere  itures,  rnaa 
hs  subj  ft  to  tl 

it  diseases:  some  impairing  oulr 
the  use  of  the  p  t  mraedi  ttely 
affected;  for  instance,  I 
gout,  rheumatism,  &c.  j  others  ois- 
ordering  the  whoje  body,  such  as 
fever,  y,  &e.  j  ag< 

urbiug  the  mind,  as  delirium, 
melai  cl  oly,  ana  the,  like  ;  and  last- 
ly, some  attack  both  mind  and  bo- 
dy, such  as  phrenzy,  accompanied 
with  i 

Without  perplexing  the  reader 
with  conjectures  on  t:  e  origin  and 
propagation  of  diseases,  we  may 
observe,  that  in  proportion  as  men 
associate  together  in  large  and  po- 
pulous places,  their  manners  and 
habits  become  more  refined;  u';iile 
they  gradually  degenerate  in  bodily 
strength,  and  energy  of  mind,  so 
that  they  are  less  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  noxious  agei  ey  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  other  external  powers. 
This  progress  towards  refinement 
is  always  attended  w  th  ah  increase 
of  luxury,  the  painful  effects  of 
which  are  sooner  or,  later  expe- 
rienced by  its  votaries.  Luxury, 
indeed,  has  also  afforded  the  means 
or  lessening  the  sudden  influence 
of  cold,  hct,  rain,  moisture,  and 
other  external  causes*;  for  we  can 
occasionally  guard  against  their  se- 
venty; but,  on  their  next  return, 
we  are  liable  to  be  acted  upon  with 
additional  vehemence.  To  this 
state  of  things  we  owe  the  intro- 
duction of  many  articles,  both  of 
lord  and  dress,  the  consequences 
of  which  too  frequently  prove  to  be 
injurious  to  our  bodily  welfare. 
Thus  it  may  be  safely  affirmed; 
that  the  number  and  variety  of 
diseases, 
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diseases,  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  the  prevailing  refinements  in 

the  extensive  department  of  luxury. 

The  passions  are  another  fruitful 
source  of  disorders.  Man  is  per- 
haps more  violently  attacked,  and 
more  obstinately  governed,  by 
them  than  any  other  creature. 
These  emotions  variously  affect  the 
human  body :  the  most  hurtful 
and  oppressive  of  them,  however, 
are  terror  and  grief;  the  former  in 
particular  is  often  attended  with 
the  most  fatal  effects.  The  reme- 
dies to  which  we  resort  daring  the 
prevalence  of  passion,  too  fre- 
quently lay  the  foundation  of  lin- 
gering disorders  both  mental  and 
corporeal,  in  which  medicine  can 
afford  but  precarious  relief. 

The  last  source  of  diseases  to 
which  we  shall  allude,  is  a  variety 
of  specific  contagions  ;  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  probably  generated 
in  the  atmosphere.  Such  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  respect  to  air 
that  is  vitiated  by  putrid,  marshy, 
or  noxious  vapours,  and  by  the  un- 
wholesome effluvia  of  various  ma- 
nufacturing processes,  especially 
those  of"  combustion,  ferment;'1 
and  putrefaction.  Lastly  fchereis 
another  and  very  numerous  class  of 
contagious  maladies,  that  perpetu- 
ally migrate  from  one  individual  to 
another,  such  as  the.  small-pox, 
measles,  hooping-cough,  influenza, 
putrid  fevers,  fee.  of  which  we 
shall  treat  in  their  alphabetical 
places. — See  also  Contagion  and 
Infection. 

Every  disease  weakens  the  di- 
gestive powers.  The  diet  ought 
therefore  in  all  cases  to  be  light  and 
easy  of  digestion.  Paying  due  at- 
tention to  this  circumstance  alone, 
without  having  recourse  to  those 
pernicious  nostrums  and  pretended 
specifics)  now  in  general  circula- 
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tion,  will  in  a  very  great  measure 
contribute  to  the  recovery  of  the 
patient.  Medicines  are  doubtless 
of  considerable  utility,  when  pro- 
perly and  opportunely  administer- 
ed ;  but  an  indiscriminate  use  of 
drugs  (such  as  prevails  among  the 
ignorant  and  fanciful),  cannot  fail 
to  be  productive  of  the  the  worst 
consequences.  See  Chronical 
Diseases,  vol.  i.  p.  521,  and  foil. 

Diseases  of  Plants  are  divided 
by  Tournefort  into  the  following 
classes  :  1 .  Those  which  arise  from 
too  great  an  abundance  of  sap  j  2. 
From  having  too  little ;  3.  From 
its  bad  qualities  ;  4.  From  its  une- 
qual distribution  ;  and  5.  From  ex- 
ternal accidents. 

An  abundance  of  sap  causes 
plants  to  vegetate  so  luxuriantly, 
that  they  seldom  arrive  at  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  perfection.  Wheat 
is  in  some  climates  subject  to  a  dis- 
ease of  this  nature,  in  consequence 
of  excessive  vegetation,  without 
producing  ripe  grain.  Such  a  de- 
fect may  likewise  be  artificially  in- 
duced, by  planting  any  species   of 

rn  in  too  rich  a  soil: — too  much 
rain  will  be  attended  with  a  similar 
effect.  When  a  vegetable  is  sup- 
plied too  abundantly  with  juices, 
it  is  very  apt  to  rot ;  one  part  of  it 
overshadowing  the  other,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  access  of  fresh  air,  for 
want  of  which  it  prematurely  un- 
dergoes putrefaction.  In  grasses, 
however  (fescue  excepted),  or  in 
any  herbaceous  plant,  too  great 
luxuriance,  so  far  from  being  a  dis- 
ease, is  a  very  desirable  property. 
According  to  Dr.  Home  ( "  Prin- 
ciples  of  Agriculture  and  Vegeta- 
tion" J  dung  is  a  great  preventive 
of  diseases,  arising  from  abundant 
moisture.  The  want  of  nourish- 
ment in  plants  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  their  decay  j    in  which 

ca^e 
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emedy  i--,  to  n  move 
i  their  vicinity  such  \  i 
(and  particularly   weeds),  .is   im- 
pede the  growth  <>i  those  we  ore 
as  t<>  cultivate. 
The  bad  qualities,,  <>i'  unequal 
distribution  of  the  juices  of  plants, 
occasion  bul   fe\»   diseases  which 
aflfeft  vegetables  in   this  country, 
i  thej  are  principally  liable 
to  external  accidents,  especially  to 
the  depredations  of  inserts,  sueh  as 
snails,  caterpillars,  grubs  and  files, 
to   which     we     refer. —  Sec    also 
Beetle,    Chafer,    Crab,     and 
Corn-fly. 

The  diseases  which  our  garden- 
ers chiefly  observe,  are  : 

1.  Barrenness;  when  the  tree, 
though  apparently  fresh  andhealthy, 
bears  no  blossoms;  or,  it"  it  [in- 
duce any,  they  soon  fall ;  or,  should 
they  set,  the  fruit  drops,  before  it 
arrives  at  maturity. 

2.  Blasting  of  the  buds,  occa- 
sioned by  a  frost  happening  while 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  are  wet  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  pores 
are  contracted,  and  the  vital  juices 
obstructed  :  thus,  if  the  sun  begins 
to  shine  suddenly,  they  turn  yel- 
low, producing  round  fiery  specks, 
whence  frequently  proceed  tumors 
somewhat  similar  to  warts,  which 
rot,  and  generate  maggots.  Mr. 
Mortimer  adds,  that  the  want  of 
rain,  during  the  blossoming  time, 
often  disposes  the  blossoms  to  drop, 
from  a  deficiency  of  sap  ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  he  recommends  fre- 
quent watering. 

3.  Blight  ; 

4.  Mildew  ; 

5 .  Moss ;  to  which  articles  we 
refer. 

6.  Rotten  roots;  an  incurable 
disease,  occasioned  by  setting  the 
plants  too  deep. 

/.  A    kind  of  ?nildew     arising 
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from  a  thu  k  fog,  or  too  abundant 

dew  ;  w  Itii  ii,  however,  afti  i  is  the; 
plants  oul.  !•■(•. 

:•    Falling  of  the  ■  <::  ;<  1 

by  the  tre<  -  sprouting  too  early,  >>v 
when  they  are  attacked  by  too 
sudden  In  at  or  cold. 

Q.  The  Scurf  ox  Leprosy,  a  dis- 
ease which  is  confined  to  the  bark, 
and  is  produced  by  excessive  dila- 
tation of  the  pores,  through  which 
too  great  a  proportion  of  perspir- 
able matter  exudes  ;  so  that  by  ad- 
hering to,  and  hardening  on  the 
bark,  it  causes  the  latter  to  chap 
and  crack,  while  it  obstructs  all 
perspiration.  Thus,  the  viscous 
rind  or  skin  furnishes  a  secure  re- 
treat for  vermin,  which  live  both 
on  the  bark  and  on  the  tree. 

To  the  various  dieases  should  be 
added  the  injury  done  to  trees  by 
deer,  hares,  and  rabbits,  barking 
them.  The  best  defence  against 
the  first  of  those  animals,  is  to  pale- 
them  round,  or  to  paint  the  lower 
part  of  the  tree ;  but  the  former 
method  is  preferable.  Hares  and 
rabbits  may  be  kept  off  by  tying 
bands  of  straw  round  the  trunk  of 
every  tree,  as  far  as  they  can  reach. 
Some  persons  make  use  of  a  com- 
position of  tar  and  lime,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  less  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  trees  than  the  depreda- 
te ns  of  hares  or  rabbits.  In  ge- 
neral, where  any  defence  is  requi- 
site, straw -bands  afford  a  tolerable 
security. 

DISTEMPER  is  frequently  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  disease,  but  is 
particularly  applicable  to  cattle. — 
This  term  implies  a  species  of  con- 
tagious fever,  attended  with  an  in- 
flammation, which  is  succeeded  by 
a  gangrene  in  the  lungs,  liver,  or 
intestines.  It  is  always  preceded 
by  a  shivering  and  trembling  of  the 
limbs,  which  art  followed  by  va- 
rious 
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rious  febrile  symptoms,  such  as 
difficulty  of  breathing,  a  sinking  in 
the  flanks,  and  a  dryness  on  the 
tongue,  together  with  a  loathing  of 
the  usual  food  and  drink,  great 
heaviness  and  debility.  Animals 
affected  with  the  distemper,  fre-> 
quenfly  shed  tears ;  their  eyes  ap- 
pear sometimes  sparkling  and  in- 
flamed, but  at  intervals  dull  and 
languid.  Their  fond  remains  crude 
in  the  stomach  for  several  days 
after  it  has  been  eaten,  from  their 
inability  to  digest  it. 

This  contagion  spread  most  ra- 
pidly in  the  early  part,  and  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  over 
several  provinces  in  France,  whence 
it  reached  this  country,  and  de- 
stroyed great  numbers  of  cattle. 
Various  causes  of  this  malady  have 
been  assigned,  but  that  most  gene- 
rally admitted,  is  the  turning  of 
cattle  into  rani-;  grass,  especially 
after  heavy  and  frequent  showers. 
Different  remedies  were  then 
adopted;  the  best  of  which  appears 
to  be  bleeding  the  infected  animal 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disorder; 
and  the  internal  use  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  and  red  wine  ;  or,  if  these 
should  fail  to  procure  relief,  a  mix- 
ture of  that  drug  and  of  burdock, 
about  half  an  ounce  of  each,  pul- 
verised, may  be  given  twice  night- 
ly, tor  two  or  three  succeeding 
rights,  in  warm  water,  which  wiil 
seldom  fail  of  effecting  a  cure. — 
Tar-water,  consisting  of  one  quart 
of  tar  and  four  of  water,  has  like- 
wise been  administered  with  con- 
siderable success,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  quarts  or  a  gallon,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  animal.  Such 
a  dose  ought  to  be  given  four  times 
everyday,  but  should  be  gradually 
lessened,  so  that  the  infected  crea- 
ture never  receive  less  than  three 
pints,  or  two  quarts.     At  the  same 
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time  it  should  be  carefully  ho 
every  night,  for  several  weeks,  and 
the   tar -water   worked    off   with 
warm  gruel  and  malt-mash. 

When  the  pasture  is  very  exu- 
berant, it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
purgatives  to  cattle,  especially  to 
cows ;  as  such  precaution  will  most 
effectually  prevent  the  spreading  of 
this  fatal  disorder.  Hence  a  cor~ 
respondent  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for 
1/45,  judiciously  advises  large 
draughts  of  butter-milk  to  be  al- 
lowed, till  they  are  sufficiently 
purged. 

Should,  unfortunately,  the  dis- 
temper at  any  future  time  become 
so  prevalent  as  it  was  in  the  last 
century,  we  would  recommend  the 
following  directions  (extracted from 
the  358th  N°.  of  the  Phiiosopk 
Trans'jtlions,  for  1/14)  to  be  strict- 
ly attended  to  :  1 .  Those  i 
keepers,  whose  cattle  are  wed, 
ought  not  to  approach  any  cows 
that  are  sick,  nor  permit  any  per- 
son who  has  been  with  sick  cows 
to  come  in  conta/l  with  their  own. 

2.  That    not    more    than    ter 
twelve  cows  be  kept  in  a  field  to- 
gether  (or  a  still  smaller  number, 
if  possible)  ;    it  having  been  i 

by  experience,  tint  where  the  dis- 
ease prevailed  among  herds  of  sft  - 
veral  hundreds,  very  few  escaped. 

3.  When  a  cow-keeper  perceives 
any  one  of  his  cows  to  be  infected, 
he  ought  to  kill  her  immediately, 
before  the  disease  can  arrive  at  any 
height ;  such  being  the  only  means 
of  preserving  the  others.  -1.  All 
those  cows  which  have  been  so 
killed,  or  happen  to  die  of  the  dis- 
ease, ought  to  be  immediately  bu- 
ried with  their  hides,  entirely  co- 
vered with  quic'.-lime,  and  after- 
wards with  earth,  not  less  than  six 

feet  deep.    5.  The  mil  king-places 
and  fields   where  such    sick  cows 

Iwve 
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•>  d,  should  be 
kept  clear  for  two  months   (oi  till 

h  tve  been  sufficiently  cleansed 
L>v  rain)  before  any  other  cattle  be 
suffered  to  stand  or  graze  there. 
G     \  be  bouse  in  which  those  cows 

been  kept,  ought  to  be  wash- 
ed  very  clean,  and  then  smoked, 
by  burning  pitch,  tar,  or  worm- 
wood ;  and  to  be  shut  up  for  three 
months  at  least,  before  any  other 
cows  are  boosed  in  them  :  and  7. 
.  the  same  method  be  taken 
with  calves,  oxen,  and  bulls. — See 

also  Mv'UKAIN. 

DISTILLING,  or  D 1  still a- 
i  ion.  the  art  of  separating  or  draw- 
ing off  the  spirituous,  watery,  oily, 
or  saline  particles  of  a  mashed  body 
from  the  grosser  and  more  earthy 
parts,  by  the  aid  of  fire;  then  col- 
lecting and  condensing  them  by  die 
application  of  cold. 

This  process  is  generally  per- 
formed by  means  of  heat  raised  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  lire  is 
either  applied  immediately  to  the 
vessels  in  which  the  substances  are 
to  be  distilled,  or  mediately,  by 
means  of  water,  sand,  iron-filings, 
&c. 

The  method  of  distilling  at  pre- 
sent uniformly  adopted,  is  that  by 
ascent,  or  raising  the  spirit  above 
the  fire  ;  which  again  is  called  ei- 
thertight  or  oblique.  The  former 
process  is  managed  with  a  common 
alembic,  in  which  the  liquor  is 
raised,  and  then  descends  or  drops 
into  a  receiver.  This  is  chiefly 
used  when  the  nature  and  consist- 
ence of  the  mash  is  such,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  a  direct  ascent ;  for  instance, 
in  vegetables. 

Oblique  distillation  is  performed 
laterally  and  in  crooked  vessels, 
termed  retorts.  It  is  employed  in 
distilling  those  more   solid  bodies, 
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tin"    particles    of    which    are    tOO 

heavy  to  be  raised  to  the  top  01  u 
common  still,  or  alembic;  of  this 
description  are  sake,  and  fosaUs  in 

general. 

With  respect  to  the  practical  part 
of  distilling  or  refining,  we   ihaJJ 

first  observe,  that  the  heat  should 
in  all  cases  be  as  gentle  and  uni- 
J  arm  as  possible.  Accidents  may 
be  effectually  prevented  by  em- 
ploying a  worm  of  a  proper  width, 
and  by  rectifying  spirits  in  a  water' 
bath;  which,  if  sufficiently  la 
will  perform  the  operation  with  all 
the  dispatch  requisite  for  the  most 
extensive  business.  The  vessel  in 
which  the  rectification  is  effected, 
ought  to  be  immersed  in  another 
filled  with  water  up  to  the  neck, 
and  loaded  with  lead  at  the  bottom, 
in  order  to  keep  it  firm  and  steady. 
The  process  will  thus  be  managed 
as  expeditiously  as  if  the  vessel 
were  placed  over  an  open  fire,  and 
without  the  apprehension  of  being 
disappointed  ;  nor  will  it  be  neces- 
sary at  anv  time  to  raise  the  water 
in  the  bath  to  a  boiling  heat. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  July 
1773,  to  Mr.  Tho.  Danfokth, 
of  Charlestown,  in  the  Province  of 
Massachusse.t's  Bay,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  method  of  condensing  the 
vapour  arising  in  distillation  :  as 
the  term  of  his  privilege  is  now 
expired,  we  insert  the  following 
particulars.  The  whole  improve- 
ment consists  in  making  the  worm- 
vessel,  or  that  containing  the  wa- 
ter to  cool  the  worm,  or  vessel 
which  receives  the  steam  or  vapour 
to  be  condensed  (whether  the 
steam- vessel  be  a  worm,  strait  tube, 
or  of  any  other  form),  so  that  it  may 
act  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  syphon 
or  crane ;  and,  upon  the  same 
principles,  by  making  it  air-tight; 
excepting   a  communication  by  a 

tube 
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tube  or  part  of  the.  vessel  it-elf, 
with  the  watef  tliat  supplies  it,  and 
;.«.n  aperture  from  a  tube  or  part  of 
the  vessel,  below  the  horizontal 
}evel  of  the  surface  in  the  reser- 
voir where  it  first  enters  ;  in  order 
that  the  water  may  escape  in  the 
same  proportion  of  time  and  quan- 
tity, as  it  flows  into  the  vessel  from 
the  reservoir. 

Another  patent  was  obtained,  in 
February  1797  >  by  Mr.  John  Fal- 
con eh  Ati.ee,  of  Wandsworth, 
Surrey,  distiller,  for  his  invention 
of  an  improved  method  of  condens- 
ing and  cooling  spirits  in  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation,  by  means  of 
machinery,  not  hitherto  used  for 
that  purpose ;  but  as  this  compli- 
t  ated  process  doe  s  not  relate  imme- 
diately to  domestic  economy,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  /th  vol.  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures. 

In  the  distillation  of  compound 
spirits,  such  as  clove,  Jernon,  ci- 
tron-water, and  the  like,  the  pro- 
cess in  no  respect  varies  from  that 
adopted  in  distilling  brandy,  &c.  ; 
much,  however,  depends  on  the 
practical  attention  paid  to  the  fol- 
lowing general  rules  :  l.The  dis- 
tiller of  such  liquors  must  be  care- 
ful always  to  employ  a  pure,  recti- 
fied spirit,  or  one.  freed  from  its 
own  essential  oil.  For,  as  com- 
pound water  consists  of  a  spirit 
impregnated  with  the  essential  oil 
of  the  ingredients,  it  is  requisite 
that  this  spirit  should  have  depo- 
sited its  own  oily  particles.  2.  Let 
the  time  of  previous  digestion  be 
proportioned  to  the  tenacity  of  the 
ingredii  nts,  or  the  weight  of  their 
oil.  3.  Let  the  strength  ot  the  fire 
also  be  adequate  to  the  weight  of 
the  oil  intended  to  be  raised  with 
tin  spirit.  4.  Let  only  a  due  pro- 
ion  of  the  finest  particles  of  the 
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essential  oil  be  united  with  the 
spirit ;  as  the  grosser  and  less  fra- 
grant parts  of  such  oil  impart  to  it 
an  unpleasant  taste.  This  object 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  effect- 
ed, by  leaving  out  the  faints,  and, 
instead  of  them,  making  up  to 
proof 'with  soft  water. 

If  the  above-stated  rules  were 
carefully  attended  to,  this  branch 
of  distillation  might  be  rendered 
more  perfect  than  it  is  at  present. 
Nor  would  there  be  any  occasion 
for  using  burnt  alum,  isinglass, 
whites  of  eggs,  &rc.  to  fine  down 
cordial  waters,  which,  by  the  pro- 
cess suggested,  may  be  rendered 
clear,  sweet,  and  of  a  pleasant  fla- 
vour, without,  any  farther  trouble. 

For  the  information  of  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  this  process, 
we  shall  here  subjoin  a  few  direc- 
tions for  making  a  few  of  such 
compound  waters  or  spirits  as  are 
in  more  general  estimation. 

1 .  Clove-water  :  Take  4  lbs.  of 
bruised  cloves,  half  a  pound  of  pi- 
mento, or  all-spice,  and  1(5  gals,  of 
proof  spirit.  Digest  the  mixture  in 
a  gentle  heat,  and  then  draw  off 
fifteen  gallons,  with  a  somewhat 
brisk  fire.  The  water  may  be  co- 
loured red,  either  by  a  strong  tinc- 
ture of  cochineal,  or  of  corn-poppy 
flowers ;  and  sweetened  at  pleasure 
with  double-refined  sugar. 

2.  Lemon-water  :  Take  of  dried 
lemon-peel  4  lbs. ;  pure  proof  spi- 
rit, IOt  gals,  and  one  of  water  -7 
draw  off  ten  gallons  by  a  gentle 
fire,  and  dulcify  the  compound 
with  fine  sugar. 

3.  Citron-water  :  Take  of  the 
dry  yellow  rinds  of  citrons,  3  lbs.  ; 
of  orange  peel,  2  ibs. ;  bruised  nut- 
megs, three-fourths  of  a  pound  j 
clean  proof  spirit,  10 \  gals,  and 
one  of  water.  Digest  them  in  a 
moderate  heat ;  then  draw  off  ten 

gallons 
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gallons,  and  add  the  requisite  pro- 
portion of  fine  sugar, 

•I.  <  hange-tuatt  r  .  '1  ik<  of  the 
yellow  part  of  fresh  orange-peel, 
511-k.  ;  clean  proof  spirit,    u I 

Ions  and  a  half  ;    v.  lions  , 

and  draw  ofFten   over  a  slow 
R  \  riPiA,  v.  hich  sec 
6.    USQUEBAUGH,    to  which  \\  C 

refer. 

By  the  2  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  and 
M  Gbo.  Ill    c.  73,    no  distillers, 

or  those  who  distil  spiiits  foi 
are  allowed  to  have  any  still,  or 
number  of  stills,  which,  either 
singly  or  together,  contain  less  than 
100  gallons,  under  the  penalty  of 
1001.:  and  the  wash-still  is  to  hold 
at  least  400  gallons,  exclusive  of 
the  head,  under  a  similar  penalty. 

By  tin-  S  and  Q  William  III. 
c.  ip,  and  24  George  III.  c.  40, 
all  distillers  are  to  enter  their  ware- 
houses, stills,  and  vessels,  &c.  at 
die  next  office  of  excise,  on  pain  of 
20l.j  and  ail  such  persons  as  oc- 
cupy the  same,  if  not  entered,  shall 
forfeit  501.,  and  the  vessels  are  to 
be  marked  by  the  gauger. 

Distillers,  who  use  private  pipes, 
&:c.  for  the  conveying  of  distilled 
liquor,  incur  a  forfeiture  of  iOOl. 
by  the  10  and  1 1  Will.  III.  c.  4. 
They  are  also  enjoined  by  the 
12Geo.UI.  c.46,and  14Geo.III. 
c.  ~3,  to  make  holes  in  the  breast 
of  the  still,  for  taking  gauges  and 
samples ;  and  also  to  provide  locks 
on  the  still -heads,  the  holes,  dis- 
charge-cocks, and  furnace  doors, 
under  a  penalty  of  50l.  and  of  2001. 
in  case  such  lock  or  fastening  be 
broken,  or  wilfully  damaged,  after 
it  lias  been  secured  by  the  proper 
officer. 

Distillers   are   farther   required, 

by  the  24  Geo.  II.  c.  40  ;  12  Geo. 

III.  c.  46,  and  the  14  Geo.  III. 

c.  73,  to  give  notice  to  the  officer 

»o.  vi, — vol.  11, 
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of  (  tim',  \n  fore  they  receh  1 
wine,  cyder,  tec.  or  any  kin 
fermented  w  ash,  on  pain  of  501.  ■, 
and  also  before  th<  :  1  h  ir  je  or  open 
the  still,  1  ibing 

the   marks   and    numbers    of    the 
v. ash-batches  us  d:  an  !   th<  ] 
prohibited  iron  charging  the  still 
with  any  other,  under  the  penalty 
of  lot;!.' 

For  an  account  of  the  different 
duties  and  penalties  imposed  on 
British  .spirits,  we  refer  to  the  ar- 
tii  i"  Spirits. — The  curious  r< 
will  also  find  many  ingenious  and 
useful  hintskiMr. Cooper's"  Com- 
plete  System  of  Distillation."' 

DISTORTION  is  that  irregular 
growth,  or  unnatural  motion,  by 
which  any  part  of  animal  bodies 
becomes  deformed.  Although  this 
term  is  generally  used  to  express  an 
uncouth  contraction  of  one  side  of 
the  mouth,  yet  in  this  place  we 
shall  treat  chiefly  of  those  distor- 
tions of  the  bones  which  proceed 
either  from  external  injuries,  or 
diseased  constitutions,  such  as  a 
morbid  state  of  the  bones,  con- 
1  muscles,  &c.  This  affec- 
tion most  frequently  appears  in 
ricketty  or  scrophulous  children, 
or  adults  of  a  very  delicate  and  de- 
bilitated frame. 

Distortions  of  the  spine  often 
arise  in  consequence  of  continuing 
too  long  in  any  particular  posture ; 
a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be 
attended  to  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  complaint. — ■ 
Hence  the  patient  should  be  accus- 
tomed gradually  to  turn  himself  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  to  sleep  upori 
a  firm  hair  mattress,  where  his 
body  may  lie  on  a  more  equal  sur- 
face than  in  the  effeminating  fea- 
ther-bed. At  the  same  time,  a 
nourishing  and  regular  system  of 
diet,  sometimes  the  cool,  at  othen 
b  the 
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the  cold-bath,  should  be  employed, 
conjointly  with  such  strengthening 
remedies  as  are  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  individual.  By  these 
means,  the  disease  has  in  many 
instances  been  controlled  in  its  pro- 
gress ;  though  a  radical  cure  can- 
not always  be  effected. 

Several  machines  and  instruments 
have  been  invented  by  ingenious 
men,  for  removing  distortions  of  the 
spine,  by  pressure;  but  as  their 
application  requires  considerable 
skill  and  attention,  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  caution  those,  who  may  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  such  expedients, 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  illi- 
terate. In  many  cases,  however, 
where  the  patient  was  not  too  long 
neglecfed,  the  use  of  the  common 
collar  has  been  attended  with  ad- 
vantage. There  is  another  con- 
trivance,, called  spinal  stays,  with 
certain  machinery  adapted  to  them, 
which  was  invented  in  France,  and 
afterwards  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  Jones, 
who,  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ments  he  made  on  this  article,  is 
generally  considered  as  the  original 
inventor.  Still,  therefore,  great 
merit  is  due  to  that  skilful  man  ; 
and  as  his  widow,  for  the  benefit 
pf  her  family,  now  conduces  the 
business  (No.  23,  Charlotte-street, 
Bedford-square),  and  has  been  in 
ihc  constant  habit  of  personally  at- 
tending on  female-,  we  venture  to 
recommend  her  to  the  patronage  of 
the  public. 

Causes  similar  to  those  before 
enumerated,  also  produce  distor- 
tions of  the  limbs.  As,  however, 
this  subjc  c.t  is  more  connected  with 
the  practice  of  surgery  than  that  of 
domestic  medicine,  we  decline  the 
farther  discussion  of  it ;  having  al- 
ready communicated  a  few  appro- 
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priate  remarks  (see  vol.  i.  p.  155), 
under  the  head  of  Bandv-legs. 

DITCH,  in  agriculture,  a  com- 
mon fence,  or  inclosure,  in  marshes 
or  other  wet  lands,  where  hedges 
cannot  be  conveniently  planted. 

Ditches  are  generally  allowed 
six  feet  in  width  at  the  side  of 
broad  highways,  and  five  feet  in 
commons.  But  those  trenches  dug 
at  the  foot  of  the  bank  on  which 
the  quick  is  raised,  are  in  general 
only  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  one 
at  the  bottom,  and  two  feet  deep. 
Thus,  each  side  acquires  a  slope, 
which  is  of  great  advantage  :  for, 
in  ditches  made  perpendicular,  the 
sides  are  continually  washing  down ; 
and  if  cattle  descend  into  a  narrow- 
bottomed  ditch,  they  have  no  room 
to  turn  themselves,  so  as  to  crop 
and  injure  the  quick.  Where  a 
ditch  is  four  feet  wide,  it  should  be 
two  and  a  half  deep  ;  and  if  it  con- 
sist of  five  in  width,  it  ought  to  be 
three  in  depth  ;  or  if  it  be  wider, 
the  depth  should  be  increased  in 
proportion. 

Ditching,  Land  :   See  Land. 

Dittandek  •  See  Pepper- 
wort. 

DITTANY,  the  White,  or 
Dlclamnus  Frax'inella,  L.  an  exotic 
perennial  plant,  growing  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Its  thick 
pungent  and  bitter  root,  produces 
annually  erect  stalks,  which  bear 
loose  spiles  of  white,  red,  and 
purple  flowers,  in  June  and  July. 

This  plant  ma}'  be  easily  propa- 
gated in  gardens,  either  by  seeds, 
or  by  dividing  the  roots  ;  it  is  emi- 
nently calculated  for  ornamenting 
borders.  In  smell  and  taste,  the 
leaves  of  the  dittanv  n  senible, 
lemon-thyme,  butpossess  a  stronger 
aromatic  flavour,  as  well  a.->  a  greater 
degree  of  pungency:  when  fresh, 
they  yield,  on  expression,  a  consi- 
derable 


derable  quantil)    of  an  excellent 

utial  oil.    The  flower-cup 
ude  .1  very  pure  and  fragrant  resin, 
which,  it'  taken  internally,  is,  ac- 
produ&ive 
of  diun  tic  effe&s.  A  i  i  >  .  I  • 

lie  a  considerable  proportion  of 
inflammable  air,  they  ought  nor,  in 
any  large  quantities,  to  be  kept  in 
dw  elling  rooms. 

DIURETICS,  a  term  applied  to 
those  medicines  which  increase  the 
:tion  of  urine  in  the  kidnej  s. 
Their  opt  ration  consists  in  promot- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  blood  to- 
wards  the  renal  arteries,  rendering 
that  vital  fluid  more  serous,  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulating  the  se- 
cretory organs. 

The  use  of  diuretics,  in  general, 
is  indicated  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  1.  An  interrupted  or 
diminished  discharge  of  urine:  but, 
as  this  complaint  may  arise  from  a 
great  diversity  of  causes,  such  as 
spasms,  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  re- 
laxation of  the  solids,  plethora,  &c. 
great  circumspection  i->  necessary 
in  the  choice  of  medicines  properly 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
2.  A  natural  tendency  of  the  con- 
stitution to  evacuate  the  morbid 
matter  of  a  particular  disease,  by 
this  passage  :  the  symptoms  of 
which  are,  a  frequent  inclination 
to  make  water;  a  dark,  turbid,  and 
us  urine.  3.  An  earthy,  alka- 
line, scorbutic  quality  of  the  fli 
4.  An  abundance  of  aqueous  hu- 
mours in  the  body,  in  general ;  or 
an  extravasation  of  them,  in  parti- 
cular parts.  5.  Alocalaccumulatioii 
of  impurities  in  the  urinary  pas- 
sages. 

On  the  contrary,  diuretics  should 
never  be  resorted  to  in  the  follow- 
ing  cases:  1.  In  diabetes,  or  an 
immoderate  and  long-continued 
evacuation  of  urine.   2.  V 
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fluid  is  mingle  I  with  blood 
inflamm  ii  ' 

bladder.  A  ' 

is  reason  to  apprehend 
stones  are  confln  1,  or  other  orga- 
nic- defe&s  prevail,  in  the  urinary 
canal.  5.  h\  those  profu 
perspiration,  termed  critical.  U. 
When  the  patient's  body  is  already 
deficient  in  aqu  sous  humours. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  we 
make  use  of  thin,  diluent  liquor-;, 
the  quantity  of  urine  may  be  i  : 
increased  or  diminished  :  frequent 
drinking  of  such  watery  bev> 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  mi 
diuretic  remedies.  This  effect  may 
be  considerably  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  such  substances  as  spe- 
cifically  a6t  upon  the  kidneys.  To 
this  class  belong  all  the  mineral 
waters  containing  saline  ingredients, 
as  well  as  the  juices  of  mild  sum- 
mer fruit  mixed  with  water,  and 
cularly  the  sap  extracted  from 
tii"  birch-tree. 

Those,  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  diuretic  medicines,  ought 
to  observe  a  cool  rather  than  a  warm 
regimen  ;  because  heat  promotes 
perspiration,  and  lessens  the  secre- 
tion of  urine.  During  the  use  of 
such  remedies,  considerable  benefit 
be  obtained  by  conjoining  them 
with  those  articles  of  vegetable  nu- 
triment, which  naturally  operate  ou 
the  kidneys.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
tops  of  asparagus  and  hops,  the 
sweet  cicely,  lettuce,  parsley,  ce- 
lery, all  the  subacid  fruit,  such  as 
cherries,  currants,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  grapes,  mulberries, 
apricots,  peaches,  &e.  —  Beside 
these,  we  possess  various  and  more 
powerful  diuretics  among  plants, 
for  instance,  the  horse-radish, 
onions,  and  garlick,  neither  of 
which,  however,  ought  to  be  in- 
discriminately taken.  One  of  the 
L  '2  most 
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most  efficacious  remedies  of  this 
description,  is  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  common  radish  ('Raphanus 
satinis,  L.)  mixed  with  sugar  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and 
taken  in  doses  of  one  or  two  spoon- 
fuls, every  three  or  four  hours,  or 
oftener. 

DOCK,  or  Rumer,  L.  a  genus  of 
perennial  plants,  comprising  39 
species,  of  which  eleven  are  na- 
tives 5  and  of  these  the  following 
are  the  principal : 

1.  The  crisptis,  or  Curled  Dock, 
which  is  found  in  meadows,  pas- 
tures, on  road-sides,  and  in  almost 
every  cultivated  soil  :  it  dowers  in 
the  month  of    June  or   July  •.   its 
ereel   stalk  attains    the  height  of 
three  feet.     In  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk this  plant  vegetates  most  lux- 
uriantly, and  is  the  pest  of  clover 
fields,  from  which  it   is  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  extirpated.    It  is  refused 
by  horses,  cows,  and  goats. — Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Withering,   the 
fresh   roots   of  the    curled   dock, 
when  bruised  and  made  into  an 
ciatment,  cure  the  itch ;    and  its 
seeds  have  been  given  with  success 
in  cases  of  dysentery.— In  Germany, 
a  decocf  ion  of  the  root  is  employed 
by  country  people  for  the  cure  of 
the  scab,  and  other  eruptions    in 
cattle.     The  whole  plant  has  been 
advantageously  used  on  the  Conti- 
nent, for  tanning  or  currying  lea- 
ther.— In  early  spring,  the   leaves 
may  be  boiled  like  spinach  ;  and 
the  peasantry  abroad     frequently 
smoke  them  instead  of  common 
tobacco. — Bechstein  informs  us, 
that  the  dried  seeds  afford  flour  and 
bread. 

2.  The  acutus,  or  Sharp  Dock, 
which  is  common  in  woods, hedges, 
en  the  siilcs  of  rivers,  and  roads, 
and  is  sometimes  found  in  fields 
and  meadows.  Its  gtalk  grows  ire- 
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quently  six  feet  high  ;  and  the 
dowers  appear  in  June  or  July. 
This  plant  is  refused  by  cows  and 
horses.  The  roots,  however,  are 
employed  by  dyers,  and  with  the 
addition  of  alum  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, give  a  variety  of  shades,  from 
a  straw-colour  to  a  line  olive  :  they 
impart  a  beautiful  deep  green  to 
cloths  that  have  been  previously 
dyed  blue. — The  whole  plant  has 
been  recommended  to  tanners  as 
an  useful  substitute  for  oak-bark. 

3.  The  aquaticus,  or  Water 
Dock,  growing  in  peat-marshes, 
wet  ditches,  pools,  at  the  sidee 
of  rivers,  and  in  shallow  water.  It 
flowers  in  July  or  August,  and  is 
succeeded  by  large  seeds. — This 
plant  affords  a  medicine  of  consider- 
able efficacy,  when  applied  exter- 
nally as  a  wash  for  spongy,  putrid 
gums  :  its  roots,  when  pulverized, 
have  been  found  excellent  for  clean- 
ing the  teeth.  These  roots  are  of 
a  bitter,  astringent  taste,  and  have 
often  been  employed  for  the  cure 
of  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  dis- 
orders, whether  administered  in- 
ternally, or  applied  externally  in 
ointments,  cataplasms,  lotions,  or 
fomentations.  Decocrions  of  the 
leaves  are,  likewise,  an  efficacious 
laxative,  and  have  been  taken  with 
advantage  in  rheumatic  rains,  and 
chronical  diseases,  occasioned  by 
costiveness,  or  by  visceral  obstruc- 
tions.— The  dose  usually  given,  is  a 
decocfion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the 
fresh  roots,  or  from  one  to  two 
drams  of  them,  in  a  dry  state. 

4.  Tiie  1  bbusijdlius,  or  Broad- 
leaved  Dock,  winch  grows  among 
rubbish,  in  farm-yards,  courts, 
parks,  and  at  the  sides  of  ditches  : 
it  flowers  in  the  month  of  July  or 
August.  —  arc     ex- 

tremely  fond  of  this   species,    as 
well  as  ot  the  gharp  dock,  and  eat 
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riiem  both  with  such    n  idit) 

>:■■  rooi .  thai  neither  of  thi  m  is 
found  thriving  in  ;i  p 

,r. .  The  acetosus,  or  Sorrel-dock  : 
E     Common  S 
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■ 
but  -cldnm  cultivated ;  as  thev  so 
ly  multiply  by  their  numerous 
5,  that,  w  h<  re  the)  are  once 
admitted,  tbey  become  ven  trou- 
blesome weeds,  and  their  extirpa- 
tion calls  forth  every  exertion  of 
the  industrious  farmer. 

Dock-cresses  :    See  Nipple- 
wort. 

Docking  :  See  Horsf-. 
DODDER, or  Cuscuta,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  which  two  spe- 
cies are  natives  : 

1.  The  Europcea,  or  Greater 
Dodder,  a  very  pernicious  weed, 
that  chiefly  attaches  itself  to  i 
ver,  hops,  flax,  nettles,  and  wil- 
lows, and  flowers  in  July  or  Au- 
gust. Its  leaves  are  scarcely  visi- 
ble, and  it  ought  to  be  timely  ex- 
tirpated, before  the  seeds  become 
ripe. — The  whole  of  this  plant  is 
bitter,  and  is  eaten  by  cows,  sheep, 
and  hogs  ;  but  goats  do  not  relish 
it,  and  horses  totally  refuse  it. — In 
dyeing,  It  affords  a  pale  reddish 
colour. 

2.  The  Epithymum,  or  Lesser 
Dodder,  which  is  common  in  corn- 
fields and  heaths,  but  is  found 
chiefly  preying  on  thyme,  whence 
it  has  received  its  name.  It  is  in 
bloom  from  July  to  August.  This 
plant  is  reputed  to  be.  aperient  and 
cleansing,  as  well  for  curing  the 
jaundice  as  cutaneous  disorders, 
&c.  In  this  country,  however,  it 
is  seldom  used,  though,  from  its 
pungent  aromatic  taste,  it  may 
with  advantage  be  substituted  for 
many  drugs  that  are  now  imported. 
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Tilth  t!i  plants  of 

a  mosl  singular  nature,  being  al- 
most  destitute  of  l< 
cal.  them- 

■ 
They  decay  at  the  root,  and  are 
d  by  the  plants 
;i  support  them.     A >  si 
the  shoots   have  twined  about   an 
lant,  they  putforth  I 
r  inner  SU1 ' 
tpillae, which  attach  tl 
to  the  rind  or  bark  of  the  plant. 
By  degrees,  the  longitudinal  ves- 
sels of  the  stalk,  which  appear  to 
have    accompanied    the    vesicles, 
shoot  from  their  extremities,  and 
penetrate  the  softer  plant,  by  di- 
viding the  vessels,  and  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  tenderest  parts 
of  t'.e  stalk  ;  and  so  intimately  are 
they  united  with  it,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  break,  than  to  disengage 
them. 

Doe  :  See  Deer. 
DOG,  or  Cdnis,  L.  a  genus  of 
animals  supposed  to  be  originally 
natives  of  China,  and  consisting  of 
more  than  thirty  species,  of  which 
that  most  generally  known  is  the 
fam'rfiaris,  or  domestic  dog  :  this 
again  produces  several  varieties. — 
See  Blood-hound,  Mastiff, 
Hound, Spaniel,  Grey-hound, 
Terrier,  &c. 

Dogs  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  docility,  fidelity,  and  affec- 
tion for  their  master.  T^ese  use- 
ful creatures  guard  our  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  cattle,  with  spirit  and 
vigilance.  By  their  assistance  we 
are  enabled  to  take  both  beasts 
and  birds,  and  also  to  pursue  game 
through  the  waters  as  well  as  over 
land  ;  nay,  the  Norwegians  render 
them  also  useful  in  fishing.  In 
general,  they  live  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  sel- 
dom survive  twenty  :  the  female 
L  3  breeds 
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breeds  during  the  first  year,  and 
produces  From  six  to  twelve  pup- 
pies, after  a  gestation  of  about  nine 
weeks.  Those  of  a  small  size  bring 
forth  five,  four,  and  sometimes  only 
two.  The  whelps  are  generally- 
blind,  and  cannot  open  their  eyes 
till  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day.  In 
the  fourth  month,  they  lose  some  of 
their  teeth,  which  are  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  others. 

The  dog  is  an  animal  of  quick 
motion,  and  remarkable  for  travel- 
ling long  journies.  He  easily  fol- 
lows his  master,  whether  on  foot 
or  on  horse-back,  for  a  whole  day ; 
and,  when  fatigued,  does  not  sweat, 
but  lolls  out  his  tongue.  It  is  pe- 
culiar to  dogs,  before  they  lie  down, 
to  run  about  in  a  circular  direction, 
with  a  view  to  discover  the  most 
proper  situation  for  rest.  They 
sleep  little,  frequently  starting,  and 
seem  to  hear  with  more  acuteness, 
than  while  awake. 

Dogs  possess  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing in  a  very  high  degree.  They 
can  trace  their  master  by  the  smell 
of  his  feet  in  a  church,  or  in  the 
streets  of  a  populous  city.  In  a 
savage  state  they  are  of  a  fierce, 
cruel,  and  voracious  disposition  ; 
but  when  civilized,  and  accustom- 
ed to  live  in  the  society  of  men, 
they  acquire  every  endearing  qua- 
lity. Gentle,  obedient,  submis- 
sive, and  faithful,  they  appear 
to  have  no  other  desire  than  to 
serve  and  protect  their  master. — 
These  qualifications,  added  to  their 
very  great  sagacity,  justly  claim 
the  esteem  of  mankind.  Accord- 
ingly, no  animal  is  so  much  caress- 
ed or  respected  :  in  short,  dogs  are 
bo  tradable  and  so  much  disposed 
to  please,  that  they  assume  the 
vciy  air  and  temper  of  the  family 
to  which  they  belong. 

Willi  regard  to   the  qualities  of 
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dogs,  those  reared  in  Britain  arc 
generally  considered  superior  to 
the  dogs  bred  in  any  foreign  cli- 
mate. Other  nations  of  Europe  uni- 
formly acknowledge  their  superi- 
ority, by  adopting  English  terms 
and  names,  while  they  thankfully 
receive  the  creatures  as  presents. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  al- 
most every  kind  of  British  dogs 
greatly  loses  its  excel!  nee  in  fo- 
reign countries  ;  and  that  no  art 
whatever  can  prevent  this  degene- 
racy. 

Proper  management  of  dogs, — 
As  these  are,  at  all  times,  very  va- 
luable animals,  it  is  matter  of  some 
importance  to  take  care  of  their 
health.  This  depends  much  on 
their  diet  and  lodging  :  the  fre- 
quent cleaning  of  their  kennels, 
and  giving  them  fresh  straw  for 
their  couch,  are  highly  necessary  ; 
or,  during  the  summer,  deal-shav- 
ings may  be.  substituted  for  straw, 
as  the  former  will  prevent  the 
breeding  of  fleas.  If  they  be  rub- 
bed with  chalk,  and  brushed  and 
combed  once  or  twice  a  week, 
they  will  thrive  much  better  :  the 
chalk  will  clear  their  skin  from  all 
greasiness,  and  they  will  be  less 
liable  to  the  disorder  called  the 
mange. 

Dogs  are  of  a  very  hot  nature  ; 
hence  they  should  always  be  pro- 
vided with  clean  water,  that  they 
may  drink  when  thirsty.  With 
respect  to  food,  carrion  is  by  no 
means  proper  for  them,  as  it  must 
hurt  their  sense  of  smelling,  in 
which  their  exc<  Hence  in  a  great 
measure  consists.  Bai ley-meal,  the 
dross  or  grossest  part  of  w  beaten 
flour,  or  both  mixed  together  with 
broth  or  skimmed  milk,  afford 
very  wholesome  nourishment. — 
On  account  of  the  sanguine  con- 
stitution of  these  animais,  the 
greatest 
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and  of  dogs,  should 
pui  .  in  a 

torn  ■   morning  :  b<  re  tb  jr 

%\  ill  .  it  it,  to  n  li  -\e  the 

tch  they  arc  subject, 

and  thus  to  (.•arc  the  unoommon 

of  their  blood. 

l      te  animals  are  liable  to  va- 

b  we  shall 

mention  only  ■ 

1.  Bites  and.  stings.     If  dogs 
bitten  by  any  venomou 
such    as    snakes    vipers,   a  :,   the 
blood  should  be  squeezed  out,  and 
the    pari  with    sal; 

urine  r  composed  of  ca- 

lamine p  r,  and 

mix« 

feence 
.  ild  then  be  applied 
to  the  wound.  A  draught,  con- 
V  dis- 
solved in  wine,  it  given  to  th 
rnal  affected,  will  greatly  contribute 
to  its  recovery. 

■n.'igc,  to  which  we.  refer. 
3.  Poison.    If  there  be  reason  to 
suspect  that  a  dog  is  poisoned  with 
vomica    (which  is  often  em- 
ployed  for  that  purpose  by  warren- 
ers.  and  causes  convulsive  fits),  the 
most  effectual  remedv  is   to  make 
him  swallow,  without  loss  of  time, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  common 
safe,  dissolved  in  the  smallest  pro- 
.  water:    this   simple  re- 
medy   may    be    administered    by 
opening  his  mouth,   and  placing  a 
stick  aero  ....  from 

shutting  it,  while  his  throat  is  rilled 
action.     Thus,  by  hold- 
ing his  mouth  upwards,  a  sufficient 
may  be  introduced,    both  to 
e  and  vomit  him.     As  soon  as 
the  stomach   is  properly  cleaved  by 
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a  free  passage  downward, 
warm  broth  should  be  frequently 
given  to  reli  ve  his  extreme  faint- 

.  bei  v,  i  e  ml  lit  prove 
fatal. 

•!  //  5ms  ;  a  disorder,  with 
which  young  dogs  in  particular  are 
very  frequently  troubled.  All  bit- 
ter sttl  istances  osive  and 
nauseous  to  worms,  that  they  are 
often  voided  in  consequence  of  tlie 
animals  taking  two  or  three  com- 
mon doses  of  aloes,  in  the  course 
of  a  week.  Should  this  remedy 
fail,  an  ounce  of  the  powder  ot  tin, 
1  up  with  butter,  may  be  given 
in  three  portions,  which  generally 
destroys  the  worms,  together  with 
their  seed. 

5.  Coughs  and  Colds.  Dogs  are 
very  subject  to  a  cough,  attended 
extraordinary  paroxysms  of 
choaking,  which  is  often  the  conse- 
quence of  a  cold.  In  this  case,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bleed  the  ani- 
mal affected,  in  small  quantities  ■ 
but  if  the  disorder  proeei  d  from 
what  is  cailed  the  distemper  in  dogs, 
and  they  appear  to  be  very  low  in 
spirits,  blood-letting  must  not  be 
attempted.  Meat-broth,  or  milk- 
broth  warmed,  should  then  be  the 
principal  part  of  then?  diet,  and  the 
following  medicine  administered : 
Take  flour  of  sulphur,  cold  drawn 
linseed  oil,  and  salt-petre,  of  each 
one  ounce. ;  let  them  be  well  mixed 
togeiher,  and  divided  into  four 
doses  5  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken 
every  other  day.  Meanwhile,  the 
creature  affected  should  be  furnish- 
ed with  plenty  of  clean  straw  to  lie 
upon,  and  Ukewise  swallow,  at 
least,  one  spoonful  of  honey  every 
day. 

G.  The  seal-,  ox  j!ch,  though  a 

rare  disease  in  degs,  is  sometimes 

very  obstinate  :   it  may,  however, 

be  easily  cured   by    an   ointment 

L  4  made 
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made  of  hog's  lard  and  sulphur, 
with  which  a  part  of  the  back  of 
the  animal  should  be  rubbed  every 
day,  and  the  application  gradually 
extended,  till  the  whole  back,  from 
head  to  tail,  and  at  length  all  the 
affected  parts,  have  been  anointed. 
Thus,  the  requisite  portion  of  sul- 
phur, which  is  a  specific  in  those 
cases,  will  be  introduced  into  the 
system,  both  by  absorption,  and  the 
constant  licking  of  the  diseased 
creature. 

7.  Madness.  See  Bite  and  Hy- 
drophobia, 

Dogberry-tree.  SeeCoRNEL- 

TREE. 

DOG-FLY,  or  Cynomia,  L.  a 
genus  of  insects  common  in  woods, 
and  among  bushes  :  they  are  par- 
ticularly troublesome  to  dogs,  and 
usually  seize  upon  their  ears;  it  is 
believed,  that  they  can  be  prevent- 
ed only  by  being  killed. 

These  vermin  sting  very  severely, 
and  always  raise  a  blister  in  the 
part  they  touch.  They  have  no 
trunk,  but  are  provided  with  two 
teeth  similar  to  those  of  wasps,  and 
on  the  whole,  resemble  the  large 
fat  black  fly,  which  peculiarly  mo- 
lests cattle.  Although  we  possess 
no  evidence  of  experience,  yet  it 
may  be  rationally  supposed,  that 
anointing  the  neck  and  ears  of  ani- 
inals,  especially  those  of  dogs,  in 
very  hot  seasons,  either  with  the 
juices  or  decoctions  of  bitter  and 
resinous  plants,  wrould  afford  a 
good  preventive.  For  this  purpose, 
•we  would  recommend  the  tops  of 
the  fir-tree,  the  leaves  of  the  wal- 
nut and  chesnut  trees,  those  of  the 
various  species  of  dock,  &c. 

DOG's-GRASS,  or  Couch- 
grass,  or  Couch-wheat,  Triticum 
repens,  L.  is  an  indigenous,  pei-en- 
nial  plant,  which  grows  on  arable 
lands :  it  is  also  frequently  found 
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near  the  sea-coast,  and  continues 
in  flower  from  June  to  September. 
This  is  an  extremely  troublesome, 
weed,  as  every  joint  of  its  fibres 
will  grow  ;  and  so  very  luxuriant 
is  its  vegetation,  that  a  single  small 
joint,  when  transplanted,  has  been 
found  to  cover  a  superficial  square 
vardofland,  in  twelvemonths. — ■ 
Various  remedies  have  been  tried 
to  eradicate  it ;  but  the  most  suc- 
cessful is  that  of  laying  the  land 
fallow,  in  a  dry  summer  ;  and  fre- 
quently harrowing  it  to  draw  out 
the  roots :  where  this  is  carefully 
practised,  the  soil  may  be  so  com- 
pletely cleared  of  them,  in  one  sum- 
mer, that  the  remaining  roots  will 
not  materially  injure  the  future 
crop.  A  still  more  effectual  mode 
of  extirpating  them,  is  to  sow  on 
such  land,  only  those  vegetables 
which  require  the  horse- hoeing 
culture ;  for,  where  the  soil  can 
be  frequently  stirred,  or  harrowed, 
that  operation  will  considerably 
tend  to  clear  it  from  the  roots  of 
this  grass,  and  also  of  many  other 
noxious  weeds. 

At  Naples,  the  roots  of  the 
couch-grass  are  eollecfed  in  large 
quantities,  and  sold  in  the  market, 
as  food  for  horses.  They  have  also 
beejs  successfully  tried  in  Britain, 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  may  be 
safely  substituted  for  oats ;  as  horses 
preier  diem  to  the  latter.  They 
possess  a  sweet  taste,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  liquorice ;  and, 
when  dried  and  ground  to  meal, 
have  in  times  of  scarcity  been  con- 
verted into  bread . — Cows,goats,and 
sheep,  eat  the  leaves,  which  are 
also  occasionally  swallowed  by 
dogs,  instinctively  to  excite  vo- 
miting, and  to  cool  their  hot  blood. 
•  Decoctions  of  the  roots  of  couch- 
grass  are  used  in  medicine,  and 
reputed  to  be  aperient,    diuretic, 

and 
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commended  it  to  be  drunk  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  by  patients 
troubled  with  obstructions  in  the 
a  isoera  ;  particularly  in 
scirrhous  liver,  and  in  thejaundic  :. 
Cattle  frequently  have  indurated 
.  -  in  the  winter:  hence  thev 
should,  early  in  the  sprinj 
turned  out  into  this  grass,  winch 
will  effectually  cure  the  disorder. 

DOG's-MERCTJRY,  or  Mercu- 
nabs  perennis,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  under  hedges  and 
ki  woods,  in  many  parts  ot  Britain. 
Its  perennial  root  creeps  in  the 
ground  ;  the  stalks  are  single,  and 
without  branches,  rising  ten  or 
twelve  inches  high,  with  rough 
leaves  :  these  have  their  male 
flowers,  growing  in  spikes  upon 
plants  different  from  tnose  which 
produce  seeds. 

This  vegetable  is  of  a  soporific 
and  poisonous  nature,  both  to  man 
and  brute.  There  are  instances  of 
persons  who,  by  mistake,  have 
eaten  this  plant  like  spinach,  in- 
stead of  Chenopodium,  or  English 
mercury,  in  consequence  of  which 
thev  never  awaked  from  theii  mor- 
tal sleep.  In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  an 
infusion  of  it  is  sometimes  taken  to 
bring  on  a  salivation. 

Ray,  relates  the  case  of  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  diree  children,  who 
experienced  highly  deleterious  ef- 
fects from  eating  this  herb  fried 
with  bacon.  -Notwithstanding  its 
hurtful  properties,  sheep  and  goats 
feed  on  it,  but  cows  and  horses  re- 
fuse it. 

When  the  dog's-mercury  has  ac- 
cidentally been  eaten  among  culi- 
nary plants,  the  most  effectual  me- 
thod ot  procuring  relief,  is  a  brisk 
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rmrth  speedil)  administered  |        ' 

iu\  in;  >  \ acu  ited  the  cord 
ot'  the  stomach,  vii  i  1011- 

.    or  other    \  i 

to  be  tak<  n  in  c< 
draughts.  But,  when  the  p 
has  be<  u  discos  i  the 

of  several  hours,  small 
of  camphor  may  be  given,  till  me- 
dical assistance  can  be  procured. — 
See  also  Antidotes  :  vol.i.p.  75. 

Lastlv,  the  roots  of  the  d 
mercury  afford,  according  to  1 
stbin,  a  blue  n  colour, 

both  in  dyeing  and  paint  i  • 

D<  •  .     the    Common  ? 

Wild-briar,  or  Hep-tree,  Rosa 
.  an  indigenous  plant, 
crowing  in  woods  and  hedges  :  in 
tiu-  month  of  June  it  bears  oval 
dowers,  which  are  succeeded  by 
red,  egg-shaped  berries.. 

The  blossoms  of  this  plant,  when 
distilled,  afford  a  pleasant  perfumed 
water.  The  leav.  s  of  every  species 
of  the  rose,  but  especially  those  of 
the  dog-rose,  are  recommended  as 
a  substitute  for  tea  :  when  dried 
and  infused  in  boiling  water,  they 
yield  a  fine  colour,  a  somewhat 
astringent  taste,  and  a  grateful 
odour. — Dr.  Gleditsch  observes, 
that  the  green  rose-leaves  of  every 
species  are  useful  in  currying  fine 
leather. 

An  infusion  of  the  full-blown 
blossoms  of  all  the  roses,  especially 
of  the  paler  kinds,  is  purgative  ; 
but  die  petals  of  red  roses,  gather- 
ed and  dried  before  they  expand, 
become  astringent.  The  bark  of 
the  dog-rose,  according  to  3.1.  Sie- 
fekt,  imparts  to  wool  a  dark 
brown  colour,  which  was  fixed  in 
different  specimens,  by  the  usual 
ingredients ;  and  on  dropping  into 
the  dye  a  solution  of  alum,  it 
changed  into  an  azure  bine.  But 
he  observes  thai,  in  all  thejse  experi- 
ments, 
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ments,  the  colours  possessed  little 
or  no  lustre. 

The.  berries  of  this  shrub  are  at 
present  chiefly  employed  in  Britain 
bv  the  apothecary,  for  making  the 
conserve  of  heps. — On  account  of 
its  line  flavour,  the  pulp  of  these 
berries  is  likewise  used  by  the 
house-wife,  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
for  the  preparation  of  domestic 
wines,  with  the  addition  of  sugar. 
In  a  dried  .->tate,  this  pulp  affords  a 
grateful  and  rich  ingredient  in 
sauces.  But  we  conceive  that  still 
greater  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  dog-berries,  by  submitting 
them  to  the  processes  of  fermenta- 
tion and  subsequent  distillation. 
From  an  experiment  we  can 
made  last  autumn,  it  appeared  that 
are  gallon  of  this  fruit,  without 
airy  admixture,  but  that  of  a  little 
w.iter,  yielded  about  two  pints  of 
first  r minings,  which,  after  being 
distilled  a  second  time,  produced 
o  c  nint  of  a  very  pure  pro-  if  spirit. 
DOG's  -  TAIL  GRASS,  ;  the 
Crested,  or  Cynosuraa  cristatus, 
L.  an  indigenous  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  in  dry  pastures,  on  a 
moist  clayey  soil,  and  blows  in 
July.      It  v   shorter    than 

those  of  any  of  the  pasture  grasses ; 
but  they  grow  closely  together,  in 
great  abundance,  and  are  very  pa- 
latable to  cattle,  particularly  to 
sheep. — Br.CHSTEix  afrirms,  that 
the  latter  animals  grow  remarkably 
fat  bv  pasturing  on  the  dififa 
species  of  dog's-tail  grass;  and:  that 
their  flesh  thence  acquires  a  fia- 
•ly  delicate.  Hence 
this  plant  might  be  advantageously 

J.  in  fields  designed  for  <*] 
walks,  but  by  no  means  as  a  mea- 
dow or  bay-grass.    1 1  >   straws  are 
uncommonly     hard    and    tough  ; 
toad,  as  fciey  shoot  up  at  a  s 
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when  the  leaves  of  all  other  grasses 
are  very  plentiful,  they  are  not 
cropped  by  cattle,  but  generally 
suffered  to  stand  and  perfect,  their 
seeds,  which  afford  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence to  pigeons,  at  a  time  when 
their  food  is  scarce. 

Dogs-tongue  : — See  Hound's 
Tongue. 

DOGs- VIOLET,  or  Viola  ca- 
?rina,im  indigenous  perennial  plant, 
which  thrives  in  shady  places, 
heaths,  and  hedge-banks  :  it  is  in 
flower  from  April  to  June. — Sheep 
are  very  fond  of  this  herb,  and 
bees  collect  honey  from  its  blos- 
soms.— The  roots,  when  dried  and 
pulverized,  are  said  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent vermifuge,  and  were  for- 
merly drunk  in  wine,  as  an  approved 
remedy  for  the  colic.  On  account 
of  their  supposed  astringent  and  re- 
storative properties,  they  are  some- 
times given  in  water,  to  cure  chil- 
dren of  the  e   iiepsy. 

Dog- Wheat:     See    Dog's- 
Gk  ass. 

DOLPHIN,  or  Belphinus  pho- 
cae/ia,  L  a  cetaceous  fish,  found 
in  the  German  oc>  an,  and  also  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  It.  is  co- 
vered with  a  smooth,  but  very 
tough  and  firm  skin  ;  its  body  is 
sometimes  S  feet  long,  and  of  a 
conical  form,  except  its  back,  which 
is  prominent.  This  fish  has  b  cth 
in  both  jaws,  and  above  its  snout, 
or  nose,  is  a  pipe,  through  which  it 
spouts  the  water,  necessarily  taken 
in  with  its  food. 

Dolphins  oft.cn  follow  ships  at 
sea,  and  seise  upon  whatever  is 
thrown  overboard,  as  they  are  ex- 
Iremely  swift  in  swimming,  and 
are  able  to  live  a  considerable  time, 
out  of  water ;  though,  for  want  of 
air,  they  can  continue  in  it  otfly 
foe  a  very  short  period.     Hence 

they 
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they  are  sometimes  taken  up  in 
fishii  uflfocated  by   l 

■  :  under  water. 

young,  ;'. 

ir.tr- 
\y  consid<  i  but 

now  little  valued,  except  for 
il,  which    they  yield    in   com- 
mon with  other  i  fish. 

DOOR,  in  architecture,  is  a 
conti  curing  an  aper- 

ture in  a  wall,  to  adn  a  to 

a  house  or  apait- 
ment. 

The  proportions  of  doors  are,  in 
general,  regulated  by  those  of  the 
human  frame.  In  capacious  build- 
they  ought  alw  ays  to  be  larger 
than  in  small  oik is  ;  but  they  should 
in  none  be  less  than  0,  feet  high, 
so  as  to  allow  a  tall  person  to  pass 
through  it  erect  :  the  width  must 
not  be  less  than  3  feet. 

Arcbit(  e  following  di- 

mensions for  doors  :  in  small  edi- 
fices, their  breadth  ought  to  be  4 
or  4  t  feet ;  iu  those  of  a  middle 
size,  5  or  6  ;  in  large  buil  lings  / 
or  8  :  in  chambers  or  the  first  de- 
scription, 3§,  3  f,  or  4  feet ;  of  the 
second,  4  or  4\  feet ;  and  of  the 
third,  5  or  U;  in  churches,  7  or 
8;  and  in  gates,  0,  10,  or  12  : — 
by  these  proportions  the  height  of 
doors  may  be  easily  determined  ; 
excepting  those  designed  for  the 
gates  of  cities,  which  should  be 
only  four- fifths  of  their  breadth. 

Dove  :  See  Pigeon. 

Dove-cote:  See  Pigeon- 
hoi. 

DOUGH,  is  four  fermented 
wim  yeast,  or  leaven,  and  kneaded 
into  paste. 

In  some  parts  of  this  country, 
the  dough  is  made  by  the  hand, 
but  in  the  more  populous  towns 
and  cities,  the  process  is  generally 
performed  with  the  naked  feet  5  a 
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cen- 
v  avoided 
by  th  tion  of 

machine,  1  r  the  -  mac 

pu  ]"  baking-h 

of  Genoa.     Tb«  ma- 

is,  to  corn  er(  quan- 

tity of  flour-  into  dough,  and  to 
knead  it  as  complet  sly  as  rn  1 

sary,  with 
in    oi    im        1  Labour. 

The  machine  c  fa  frame 

or  wall  oi  wood,   14  palms  (al 

glish   eet)  high,  th  il  sup 
an  axis,   30  palms    ( ,      . 
and  1  j  palm  1 4  inch  s)  chick  ;   to 
which  is  joined  a  large  wheel.    In 
tep        .1    ..  h'.eh  the 
men  I  n  it  with  gr<  at  '•    ■  - 

City,  and  thus  impart  motion  to  a 
cog-wheel  t  lat  is  fixed  almost  at 
the  extremi  ty  of  th  e  1  a€t  9 

upon  various  small  pieces  of  ma- 

ry,  or  beaters,  which  commu- 
nicate with  a  strong  wooden  tub, 
well  hooped  .'.  ith  ron.  This  tub 
will    contain    13  rubbi    of   flour, 

h  is  carried  to  it  in  barrels, 
and  mixed  with  leaven.  As  soon 
as  die  whole  is  tempered  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  warm  water, 
the  wheel  is  turned  round,  by 
v.  hich  the  dough  is  expeditiously 
and  completely  kneaded.  In  ge- 
neral, a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  very  good  dough  ; 
but  an  experienced  baker,  who  su- 
perintends the  operation,determines 
whether  it  is  to  be  continued  for  a 
few  minutes,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

Those  who  think  with  us,  that 

wing  the  dough  with  nafci  I 
feet,  is  ad  -  '  m,  and 

cught,  without  hesitation,  to  be 
abolished,  will  find  a  more  copious 
description  of  the  Italian  machinery 
above  mentioned,  as  w  ell  as  a  plate 
representing  the  whole  apparatus, 

in 
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in  the  think,  volume  of  the  Repef- 
inrri  of  the  Arte  and  Manufactures. 
— These  improvements  were  sanc- 
tioned, and  originally  published,  by 
the  Patriotic  Society  of  Milan,  in 
their  valuable  Ttansafiiom  ;  and 
we  fcrast,  that  most  of  our  bakers 
in  the  metropolis  are  sufficiently 
wealthy  and  intelligent  to  adopt 
the  rational  and  cleanly  practice 
here  proposed. 

DRAG,  or  Wheel-drag,  an 
implement  so  constructed  as  to 
prevent  the  accidents  which  fre- 
quently happen  to  horses,  when 
drawing  loaded  carts  down  steep 
hills  or  declivities. 

In  the  year  179-4,  an  instrument 
of  this  description,  upon  an  im- 
proved principle,  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Kneebone,  of  Ma- 
ra/ion, Cornwall,  for  which  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  8ec.  in  l/po,  conferred  on 
him  a  bounty  of  twenty  guineas. 

This  simple  contrivance  is,  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  applied  to  the 
near  wheel,  being  fastened  to  the 
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shaft  by  a  chain,  to  prevent  the 
wheel  from  passing  over  it,  in  case. 
any  great  obstacles  should  occur  in 
trie  road.  It  answers  the  purpose 
of  taking  off  the  increased  weight, 
necessarily  thrown  on  the  shaft- 
horse's  back  when  descending  any 
declivities,  so  effectually  that  the 
deep  ruts,  or  loose  stones,  which 
frequently  occur  in  roads,  do  not 
in  any  degree  impede  the  descent 
of  the  cart.  Instead  of  a  loaded 
carriage  running  on  the  heels  of 
the  shaft-horse,  when  descending 
hills,  the  drag,  by  supporting  and 
elevating  the  wheel,  places  it  on  a 
level,  so  as  to  oblige  the  horse  to 
draw  a  small  burthen.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  even  necessary  to 
link  the  chain-horse  to  the  side 
next  the  wheel  that  is  dragged ; 
by  which  means,  a  weak  horse 
may,  without  any  risk  or  danger, 
be  placed  within  the  shafts.  As 
soon  as  the  cart  arrives  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  the  drag  is  to  be 
taken  off,  and  secured  in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  to  be  described. 


Description  of  the  Cut  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Kneebone's  Wheel- 
drag,    for     two-wheeled     Car- 

riu: 

a,  a,  a,     A   piece    of  wrought 
iron,  curved  to  theexadt  form  of 


a  cart-wheel,  with  the  thickest 
part  at  I,  on  which  the  weight  of 
the  cart  rests. 

1,2,  3,  4,  are  shoulders,  that 
keep  the.  wheel  within  the  drag, 
and  should  be  about  4  inches  high. 
c,  Is  ti.e  wheel,    made  of  .solid 

iron, 
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iron,  which   is  Dearly  aa  wide  as 
the-   >:  ■  in  diami  I 

runs  on  its  j   has  ;i  sti 

ihoulder  j  and,  as  it  projects,  re- 
lists the  sudden  jolts    of  rough 

t,  Is  the  chain  to  I-- 
tened   to   the   near  shall,   in  i 
to  keep  the  drag  properly  under 
the    wheel,    which,    from    i 
violently  jerked,  might  be  apt  bo 
pass  over  the  drag,  and  Leave  it 
behind :  this  is  a  i  pre- 

caution,   though   seldom   wanted, 
if  the  drag  be  well  construi 

In  the  shoulders  marked  1,2, 
are  holes,  by  which  the  drag  is 
suspended  on  hooks  beneath  the 
tail  of  the  cart,  when  it  is  not 
employed. 

This  machine  is,  doubtless,  sus- 
ceptible of  many  improvements, 
especially  in  the  size  and  construc- 
tion of  the  wheel.  By  frequent 
use,  the  part  to  which  the  greatest 
pressure  is  applied,  will  necessarily 
wear  away,  and  thus  injure  the 
drag :  to  prevent  this  accident,  it 
ought  to  be  shod,  at  first,  with  a 
plate  of  iron,  or  steel,  fixed  by 
means  of  two  holes  in  its  bottom  ; 
in  which,  when  necessary,  a  simi- 
lar piece  may  be  inserted. 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD,  a  foreign 
drug,  more  useful  for  staining  than 
as  a  medicine. — See  Marble. 

DRAINING  is  the  art  or  prac- 
tice of  making  artificial  channels, 
for  carrying  off  superfluous  mois- 
ture or  water  from  wet  or  marshy 
lands. 

This  highly  useful  art  did  not 
generally  engage  the  attention  of 
agriculturists,  till  about  the  middle 
of  last  century.  It  was  formerly 
practised  by  persons,  called  under- 
takers, who  received  one-third  of 
the  drained  land  as  a  recompense. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
their  labours  being  obvious,,  several 
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Men  of  talent  have 
.•.  itli  considerable  sue. 
\n\  estig  ited  the  Bubje<  t  ;  and  with 
gnat  exertions,  not  only  rendered 
the  most  boggy  and  unfruitful 

.   but    in  many  in- 
Iinproved  their 
Ity,  as  to  h  \c  ot  the 

finest  grain. 

Lands  to  be  drained  are  usuailv 
divided  into  two  classes:  I.  Up- 
lands,  or  those  which  are  situated 
so  high,  that  the  water  can  descend 
from  them,  if  properly  collected 
and  conducted ;  and,  2.  Fens, 
marshes,  or  those  lands  which  lie 
so  low  as  to  command  no  fall ;  have 
no  descent ;  and  some  being  even 
below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

I.  With  regard  to  uplands,  it  ge- 
nerally happens,  that  the  waters 
from  the  springs  beneath  the  soil 
are  obstructed  in  their  course  to 
the  neighbouring  rivers.  These 
.springs  originate  from  the  atmo- 
spheric moisture;  which,  beingcon- 
densed  on  the  summits  of  hills  into 
water,  by  the  greater  coldness  of 
those  parts,  perforates  the  differ- 
ent strata  of  the  incumbent  soil, 
where  it  is  of  a  porous  nature  ;  the 
water  continues  to  descend,  some- 
times for  man)r  miles  together,  but 
generally  from  the  nearest  emi- 
nences into  the  adjoining  valley, 
till  its  course  is  intercepted  by  a 
stratum  of  clay  5  where,  being  col- 
lected inconsiderable  quantifies,  it 
is  forced  to  work  itself  a  passage 
through  the  porous  strata  of  sand, 
gravel,  or  rock,  that  may  be  above 
the  clay,  following  the  course  of 
these  strata,  till  they  approach  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  are  inter- 
rupted by  any  obstacle,  which 
causes  the  water  to  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, and  to  form  springs,  bogs, 
marshes,  &c. 

At  the  foot  of  hills,  therefore, 
where 
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v.  here  the  plain  begins  to  be  too 
moist,  some  augur- holes  should  be 
bored,  in  order  to  find  the  depth  of 
the  springs,  and  consequently  the 
thickness  of  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  soil.  If  this  be  only  4  or  6  feet, 
an  horizontal  ditch  should  be  cut 
along  the  button)  of  the  hill,  to  in- 
tercept the  water,  which  ought  to 
be  carried  off  by  one  or  more 
ditches  communicating  with  the 
former,  and  condutting  the  water 
thus  collected,  into  the  neighbour- 
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ing  rivulet.  Farther,  as  the  strata, 
through  which  the  water  descends 
informing  these  springs,  have,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  same  inclina- 
tion as  the  surface  of  the  hill,  the 
holes  should  be  bored,  and  the 
ditch  cut,  not  vertically  downwards, 
as  is  commonly  practised,  but  per- 
pendicularly to  that  surface ;  a  me- 
thod which  greatly  facilitates  the 
arriving  at  the  second  stratum : 
this  will  be  more  evident  from  the 
subjoined  cut. 


a,  I,  is  the  upper  stratum,  for  in- 
stance, of  marl  ;  c,  d,  is  the  se- 
cond stratum,  of  sand  ;  e,  f,  re- 
presents the  accumulated  earth  in 
the  valley.  It  is  designed  to  shew, 
that,  in  boring  holes  through  the 
upper  stratum,  in  order  to  find  that 
beneath  it,  they  should  be  formed 
perpendicularly  to  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  not  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon,  as  by  the  former 
method  the  hole  y,  y,  is  rendered 
much  shorter  than  that  marked 

It',  nevertheless,  on  cutting  a 
ditch  five  or  six  feet  deep,  along 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  vertically  to  the 
rising  plain,  the  upper  stratum  be 
not  pern  d,  and  consequently 

m  >  water  ooze  in  to  the  bottom  oi  tiie 
ditch,  it  will  be  expedient  to  bore 
other  holes  at  the  bed  of  such  ditch, 
some  yards  deeper,  or  till  water 
ascend  through  them.  Where  this 
succeeds,  many  holes   should  be 


made,  and  the  water,  conducted 
into  the  adjacent  brook,  or  river ; 
for  it  will  then  rise,  collect  in  those 
trenches  six  feet  below  the  wet 
surface  of  the  valley,  and  thus  be 
carried  off,  instead  of  rising  up 
from  the  lower  wall-springs,  or 
apertures  of  the  stratum,  through 
the  incumbent  soil,  to  the  surface 
of  the  valley,  which  is  so  many  feet 
higher. 

This  is  the  method  which  »has 
been  successfully  practised,  for  se- 
;  years,  by  Mr.  Elkingtok  ; 
but  the  prior,  or  at  least  coi 
discovery  of  which,  is  justly  claim- 
ed bv  Dr.  James  Anderson,  w:.'o 
states  (in  the  introduction  to  his  in- 
genious "  Essays  on  Agriculture," 
vol.  hi.)  that  he  sunk  a  hole  with  a 
wimble  into  the  earth  at  die  bot- 
tom of  a  ditch,  in  the  year  17CJ4  ; 
that  the  water  rose  six  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  has 

cou- 
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with  less  rapidity. 

'J  In ■->   ditches  should  be  made 
parn 

iroportionate  use  and  breadth  '■ 
but  the  lowest 

I  : 
that  of  it 

iiipport  stones  or  faggots,  iu 
to  cover   the   whole, 

.  without  obstruct- 
ing thecurrents  of  water.   In 

-bricks,  ridge-tiles, 

d  fra  rneui  -  of  plastered  floors, 

may  the  same  pur- 

they  may  be  substi 
for  stones,  or  faggots,  and  at  a  re- 
duced expence. 

Situations,  however,  frequently 
stratum  of 
the  earth  may  be  too  thick  to  be 
easily  perforated ;  or  where  the 
water,,  c<  ndensed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere 0:1  the  summits  oi  the  hill-;, 
may  work  itself  a  passage  between 
the  second  and  ir  between 

strata,  which 
form  I  hi  Is,  from 

a  defici  ny  of  the 

strata  at  dieir  summits.  Hence 
the  water  lies  too  deep  to  be  re- 
tarded in  its  progress  by  a  ditch,  or 
by  boring  :  but,  being  dammed  up 
by  the  materials  that  form  the  plain 
of  the  valley,  it  ascends  through 
them  to  the  surface,  and  thus  forms 
boggy,  or  I.    In  such 

ca-es,  the  common  mode  of  drain- 
ing may  be  sue  mployed: 
it  consists  in  cutting  several  ditches 
four  or  six  feet  across  the  bog,  or 
morass  ;  and  ir.  co\ering  them  so 
that  the  water  may  not  be  ob- 
structed in  its  ;  but  be  thus 
in  part  collected  and  conveyed 
away,  though  certainly  with  less 
advantage  than  where  springs  can 
be  intercepted. 

Another  method  of  draining  is, 
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that  1 

tit  annually,  by 
v.  ith  IV.  0  C<  '1\(  r.  ',•: 

ot!ier  appropriate  machinery,  for  the 

purp  •-■■  •>!   .  uttin  ;  both  si:!  -s  of  a 

ID  and  turu- 

'!.  — 
The*  '.( pt 

in  solUO    U  )V(T 

moist  commons,  by  tw  i\  <■  ort> 
ty  horses,  so  as  to  form  parallel 
hes. 
An  instrument  was  invented  for 
this  purpose  b)  Mr.  Adam  S<  1 
of  Guildford,    Surrey,    called  by 
him,  a  mole-plough,  and  for  which 
the  Society  lor  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  lVc  in  1707,  gave  him  a 
bounty  of  thirty  guineas.      It  con- 
sists   of  a    coulter,     15  inch.- 
length,  and  'if  in  width,     to   cdt 
the-  sward.     Behind  this  is  ap] 
an  horizontal  cone  of  cast  iron,  20 
inches  long,  and  'l\  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  to  the  middle  of  which  is 
an  upright  bar  2    feet  long, 
and  3t  inches  broad,  with  a  sharp 
edge.    If  this  cone  be  drawn  along 
moist  lands,  6  or  b  indies  beneath 
the  turf,  either  in  the  spring  or  in 
autumn,  in  several   parallel  direc- 

.  the  water  will  be  conveyed 

away  for  a  considerable  space  of 

hout  breaking  t::e  surface. 

Mr.  Scott's  mole-plough,  a 

man  a  :-'.:r  horse^  rj 

with   ease,  drain  thirty  acres  in  a 

day;   but,  at  the  lower  side  of  the 

ground    intended    to    be   drained, 

should  be  made  an  open  gripe 

or  ditch,  in  order  to  receive   the 

r  from  t»ose  small  cavities 
which  are  formed  by  the  plough, 
at  the  depth  of  12  or  14  inches,  la 
very  moist  lands,  or  in  very  wet 
seasons,  if  a  larger  number  than 
six  or  eight  horses  be  employed, 
their  fee t  will  not  sink  so  deeply 
into  the  turf  as  each  animal  will 

dra'.r 
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draw  less  ;  should,  however,  the 
ground  be*  so  exceedingly  sort  as 
scarcely  to  support  the  cattle,  that 
inconvenience  may  be  obviated  by 
fixing  tv)  the  horse's  feet  broad 
wooden  shoes,  similar  to  the  snow 
shoes  made  use.  of  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  northern  climates. — The 
price  of  this  useful  plough,  when 
complete,  does  not  exceed  two 
guineas  and  a  half. 

In  October,  1/97,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Hakry  Watts,  of 
Binley,  Warwick,  for  his  invention 
of  an  implement,  or  machine,  for 
draining  land,  which  appears  to  be 
an  improvement  on  Mr.  Scott's 
mole-plough.  The  only  material 
difference  which  subsists  between 
them,  is  Mr.  Watts' s  application 
of  a  rolling  cutter  made  of  cast 
steel,  or  cast  iron,  in  the  beam  of 
his  implement,  instead  of  the  com- 
mon coulter,  which,  in  Mr.  Scott's 
plough,  is  fastened  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  wedges.  The  patentee 
has  likewise  added  three  cutters, 
which  may  occasionally  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  rolling  cutter  or  coul- 
ter above-mentioned.  This  imple- 
ment requires  from  four  to  eight 
horses,  which  number  may  be  in- 
creased, or  diminished,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  the 
depth  it  is  intended  to  be  worked. 
But,  before  it  is  used,  Mr.  Watts 
observes,  that  the  land  to  be  drained 
should  be  carefully  examined,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  most  conve- 
nient place  for  carrying  off  the 
water :  hence  the  lowest  end  or 
side  of  the  field  must  be  selected 
for  that  purpose.  The  price  of  Mr. 
Watts' s  machine,  we  understand, 
is  not  less  than  ten  guineas. 

The  last  method  of  draining 
uplands,  of  which  we  shall  give 
an  account,  is  that  practised  in  the 
county  of  Berks.    It.  consists  in 
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digging  a  trench  2  feet  deep,  one? 
foot  wide  at  the  top,  and  g  inches 
at  the  bottom,  with  a  steep  descent 
to   a   ditch,   extending  along   the 
bottom  of  the  grounds,  and  made 
of  a   proper  width  and  depth,   to 
receive  and  carry  off  the  water. 
Within  these  trenches  is  formed  a 
channel,  the  sides   of   which   are 
composed  of  hard  white  chalk,  cut 
nearly  into  the  size  of  bricks  ;  the 
whole  is  covered   with  pieces  of 
the   same  material,  and  the  cre- 
vices filled  up  with  the  chippings. 
The  mouth  of  the  channel,  where 
the  water  falls  into  the  ditch,  is 
constructed  with  brick  or  flint,  as 
chalk  will  not  bear  the  frost,  to 
which  this  part  of  the  work  must 
necessarily   be  exposed.     On   the; 
top  of  the  channel  is  placed  a  thin 
coat  of  wheat-straw,  brambles,  or 
any  small  brush-wood.     The  pas- 
sage for  the  water  will  be  some- 
what  more  than  3   inches.       In 
digging  trenches  of  this  kind,  the 
workmen  lay  the  best  earth  on  one 
side  by  itself,  in  order  to  replace 
it  on  the  surface,  when  the  trenches 
are  again   filled   up.     But,  in   all 
cases,  where  land  lies  on  a  decli- 
vity,   care  should  be  taken,  that 
the  drains  have  an  easy  and  gentle 
descent ;  for,  if  they  have  too  ra- 
pid a  fall,  they  are  apt  to  burst, 
or  excavate  ;   and,  their  protection 
below  being  lost,  the  least  pressure 
from  above  will  consequently  de- 
stroy the  work. 

II.  With  respect  to  the  draining 
of  those  plains  or  morasses,  where 
no  fall  can  be  procured,  the  water 
may,  in  many  situations,  be  col- 
lected by  cutting  a  long  horizontal 
ditch  above  the  level  of  the  morass, 
so  as  to  intercept  all  the  wall- 
springs  ;  and  may  then  be  carried 
off  in  wooden  troughs,  or  hollow 
bricks,  above  die  surface ;  and,  if 

any 
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nny  water  continu 

the  morass,  it  may  be  cond 

to  the  extremity  of  the  ground, 

either  in  open  drains,  or  in  coi 

.  drains,   of  which  v«  e   have 
aunt  Mowing  cuts  : 
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I  lol 


This  figure  represents  a  hollow 
brick,  two  of  which,  being  placed 

one  upon  the  other,  form  the  pipe, 
which  is  chiefly  useful  tor  making 
small  drains. 


D,  D,  are  two  bricks  placed  oppo- 
site each  other,  and  then  covered 
with  E,  a  stone  on  the  top,  in 
which  situation  they  will  form  a 
drain. — The  mould  pressing 
on  the  sides  of  the  bricks,  keeps 
them  firm  and  steady :  the  turf 
taken  off  the  soil,  ought  to  be  laid 
upon  the  stone,  with  the  grass  side 
downwards. 

The  draining  of  low  moist  lands 
may  also  be  advantageously  effected 
by  a  roller  or  wheel.  This  is  made 
of  cast-iron,  weighs  4cwt .  and  is 
4  feet  in  diameter :  The  cutting 
edge,  or  extreme  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  is  half  an  inch  thick, 
which,  increasing  in  thickness  to- 
wards the  nave  or  centre,  will  cut 
a  drain  half  an  inch  in  width  at  the 
bottom,  4  inches  wide  at  the  top, 
and  about  1.5  inches  deep.  ,  This 
wheel  is  so  placed  in  a  frame,  that 
it  may  be  loaded  at  pleasure,  in 
order  to  score  out  a  greater  or  less 
depth,  according  to  the  resistance 
of  the  ground  5  which  being  thus 
Gut  during  the  winter,  the  wheel- 
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t  ither  then  filled  with 
straw  id   lighfjj 

.   or   l'-l'i    i  and 

ling  sum- 
mer ;  when  th  ild  be 
kept  open  with  twisted  straw  and 
bushes,  and  lightly  -  ith 
such  porous  soil  as  can  be  most 
conveniently  procured.  Thus  hol- 
low drains  may  be  formed  upon 
grass  or  ley-land,  at  little  expence, 
and  will  answer  every  useful  pur- 
pose. 

The    necessity    and    utility    of 
draining   the   surface-water  from 
clay  soils,  in  wet  seasons,  is  gene- 
ral!}- acknowledged ;  but,  excellent 
as  the  different  methods  are  in  the 
cases  before  mentioned,   they  do 
not  appear  to  be  so  simple,  or  so 
effectual,  as  could  be  wished  in  the 
present.  Covered  drains  frequently 
fail  in  producing  die  desired  effect, 
in   consequence   of   the    covering- 
materials  being  of  too  close  a  tex- 
ture to  admit  the  water  to  filtrate 
through  them  with  sufficient  free- 
dom.    Mole-ploughs,   of  the  best 
construction,  require  such  a  num- 
ber  of  horses   to  draw  them,    as 
must  necessarily   injure    the    soil, 
by  poaching  it.     Farther,  covered 
drains  are  not  only  dangerous  to 
full-grown  sheep  and  young  lambs, 
but  from  the  quantity  of  clay  ne- 
cessarily dug  up,  and  spread  over 
the  richer  surface  -  soil,  they  are 
also  injurious  to  vegetation.    None 
of  the  several  modes  of  draining 
now  in  use,  being  subservient  to 
the  essential  purpose  of  conducting 
large  quantities  of  water  from  a 
deep  soil,   we  feel  satisfaction  in 
communicating  die  following  sim- 
ple contrivance  of  Mr.  John  Mid- 
dletok,  just  published  in  the  22d 
No.  of  the  "  Commercial  and  Agri- 
cultural Magazine."     It  consists 
merely  in  adding  a  piece  of  wood 
to  the  felly  of  a  common  six-inch 
M  cart- 
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cart-wheel,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
rim  of  iron,  of  a  triangular  form. 
The  whole  expenee  of  this  addition 
does  not  exceed  one  guinea.  A 
wheel  of  this  description,  when  put 
on  the  axle  of  a  cart  in  the  usual 
way,  VrtS  of  course  rest  on  the 
edge  of  the  triangular  rim  of  iron 
abdve  alluded  to;  and,  on  driving 
the  horses  forward,  will  make  a 
small  indent  in  the  ground,  merely 
by  its  own  revolution.  But,  iu 
order  to  press  it  do^n  to  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight  inches,  that  side  of 
the  cart  should  he  laden  wifh 
stones,  iron,  or  any  other  heavy 
material,  until  the  whole  of  the 
rim,  as  well  as  the  additional  piece 
of  wood,  and  the  felly  itself,  if  ne- 
cessary, sink  into  the  soil.  The 
cart  should  then  he  drawn  in  such 
a  direction  that  the  cutting-w.  heel 
may  revolve  where  the  drains  are 
intended  to  be  formed.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  the  in- 
denting machine  to  evtry  furrow  ; 
but,  where  the  land  is  level,  it 
should  be  drawn  over  it  in  parallel 
lines,  five  or  ten  yards  apart.  The 
wheel  on  the  opposite  end  of  the 
axle  is  a  common  six-inch  wheel, 
which  supports  only  the  empty  side 
of  the  cart,  and  consequently  will 
not  cut  the  ground. 

The  advantage  of  this  contriv- 
ance, as  stated  by  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  is,  that  it  makes  an  indent 
in  the  soil  sufficient  to  carry  off 
the  water  during  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, by  pressing  down  the  herbage, 
without  destroying  it.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding spring,  these  drains  will  be 
nearly  grown  up,  so  that  there  is 
no  injury  done  to  the  grass.  He 
observes,  however,  that  (his  wheel 
should  be  drawn  over  the  ground 
every  year,  on  the  approach  of 
winter;  but  so  easy  h  its  applica- 
tion, that  by  menus  of  il,  and  two 
old  horses,  one  stout  boy,  or  man, 
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may  drain  from  ten  to  twent')  acres- 
in  eight  hours. 

The  first  eject  in  draining  a  beg 
or  marsh,  is,  to  discover  the  lowest 
spot  of  dry  ground  that  surrounds 
it,  in  order  to  open  on  that  part 
the  main  trench  which  is  to  carry 
off  the  water  :  if  there  be  the  least 
appearance  of  any  stream,  it  should 
be  traced  with  care ;  for  this  will 
point  out  the  proper  spot  on  which 
to  begin.  Til  main  trench,  com- 
mencing at  the  lowest  part,  mav 
be  earned  to  whatever  instance  it 
is  thought  proper  :  if  it  begin  at 
the  right  spot,  10  acres  may  be  de- 
tached from  the  marsh,  however 
extensive,  and  completely  drained,- 
but,  if  the  drainage  be  not  begun 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  fall,  the 
labour  bestowed  will  be  to  no 
purpose :  the  main  cut  or  trench 
should  he  iO  feet  broad  in  the 
ciear,  with  a  proper  slope,  to  pre- 
vent the  sides  from  falling  in,  and 
filling  it  up. 

Dogs  afe  divided  into  two  sort-;, 
black  ami  red.  — ■  The  former  are 
solid,  and  make  excellent  fuel  for 
common  fires,  or  for  burning  lime ; 
but  the  red  bog  consists  of  a  Loose, 
porous,  fungous  mass,  which  burns 
badly,  and  yields  no  ashes.  Hence, 
in  black  bogs  only,  the  drains  ought 
to  be  cut  into  turfs,  dried,  carted, 
and  piled. 

As  the  main  canal  advances, 
small  ones  may  be  conducted  into 
it  on  either  side,  inclosing  such 
spots  of  around  as  are  intended  to 
be  improved.  No  certain  rule  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  depth  of 
drains ;  yet  we  apprehend  the  pre- 
vailing praclice  of  cutting  them 
down  to  the  solid  ground  beneath, 
the  hog,  is  founded  on  the  erro- 
neous principle,  that  such  depth  i-i 
sufficient  as  will  leave  the  surface 
dry.  Numerous  drains,  howevci, 
being  always  useful  and  neeessary, 

the 
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drains  ;    and.  in  the  ensuing  S] 

it  will  be  n  ro  open,  i 

rod  eU  ar : 
rious  1  a  work  \. 

shoul  '.  r    i  wocl. 

The  s<  cond  year  ua  i .  be  emp 
in  extending  the  man  trench;  in 
h  indostm 
:  ctrts  •,  and  in  draining  ■' 
bymeans  of  small  tra  jsverse  dr 
:t;'i    this    annual    deep 
ing  of  marshy  grounds  be 
with  great  labour  and  ex- 
,  yet   the  operation   is   thus 
progressively   completed,    and    in 
sued  trs  both  tron  >ie  and 

costs  vrifl  be  gradually  dim  ritehed, 
in  proportion  as  the  bog  subs'i 

As  so  m  as  the  drains  have  ren- 
dered the  marshes  sufficiently  rirm 
tor  oxen  to  walk  on  them,  the  hea- 
rotters  that  can  be  procured 
should  be  employed,  to  act  by  re- 
peated pressure.  Indeed,  witfiout 
a  considerable  degree  of  such  pres- 
sure, during  the  first  year,  no  bog 
fe&u&Uy-consolidated.  An 
alternate  draining  and  rolling,  an- 
nually (the  drains 'being  still  kept 
open),  would,  probably,  contri- 
bute much  to  the  destruction  of 
Is.  Previous  to  rolling  in  the 
spring,  it  has  bf-en  strongly  recom- 
mended to  sow  every  kind  Of  grass- 
seeds,  indiscriminately,  such  as 
ray-grass,  hay-seed,  clover,.  8rc. 

An  instance  of  uncommon  and 
successful  industry  occurs  in  the 
18th  vol.  of  the  "  Transat-tiuns  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encotifagetne?tt 
of  Arts,"  tvc.  which  in  the  year 
1SOO  conferred  a  gold  med 
John Moiu;nouii:,l:sq  ofiiSrown- 
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:  res  oi   m 
Ecrmarly  a 
ion,  an  I  tdy  Lavra- 

I  as  to  be  of  no  v  due  u\\.v, 

B<  !    ■ 

ink  it  necessary  to  give  some 
ms,   which  are 
:  rted  for  soils  where  the  com- 
i  n  «i  methods  of  draining  cannot  be 
adopted,      Such  drains  ought  to  be 
OUt   10  or    12   inches   wide,  with 
perpendicular  sides  ;  and  fiat  stones 
i  be  so  placed,  as  to  leave  a 
-course  at  the  bottom,  by  set- 
's o  stones  triangularly  le>  meet 
ar  the  points.    Or,  the  bottom  mav 
-,  ered  with  a  ilat  stone,  and 
o&ers   placed   upright,  and 
the  water  left  to  work  itself  a  pas- 
sage between    them.      In   either 
case,  the  cavity  of  the  drain  ought 
to  be  filled  nearly  up  to  the  top 
with   loose    stones  :    screened    or 
washed  gravel,  where  it  is  found 
in   greater  abundance,    has   been 
successfully     substituted.      Those 
pebbles,  however,  which  are  often 
found  on  the  sea-shores,  are  well 
adapted  for  filling  drains;  as,  be- 
ing smooth,  and  generally  round, 
the  water  flows  through  them  more 
freely. 

The  principal  drains  ought  to  be 
3  feet  deep,  and  1 8  inches  in  width ; 
the  bottom  and  top  should  be  laiei 
with  flag-stones  ;  the  sides  built 
up  to  a  sufficient  height  with  com- 
mon stones  ;  and  the  whole  co- 
vered with  sods  of  turf,  but  the 
grassy  sides  downwards  :  these 
again  are  to  be  overspread  with 
earth,  sufficient  toadmittheplough. 
The  smaller  drains  are,  in  gene- 
ral, to  be  concluded  at  an  acute 
angle  into  the  main  trenches. 

Lastly,  sod  or  earih-dra'uis  are 

usually  dug  two  feet  deep  with  a 

spade,  when  the  soil  is  taken  out 

by  an  instrument,  or  scoop,  about 

'  M  2  foui 
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four  inches  wide,  and  the  drain 
covered  with  the  sods  first  dug  out, 
if  the  ground  be  firm  enough  to 
support  them  5  or,  some  black- 
thorns are  put  in,  in  order  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  sods.  Those 
drains  which  have  the  smallest  pas- 
sage for  the  water  at  the  bottom, 
are  reputed  to  be  the  most  durable  ; 
as  the  force  of  the  water  has  been 
found  sufficient  to  clear  away  any 
small  obstacles  accidentally  ob- 
structing its  course. 

Common  earth-drains  are  some- 
times dug  two  or  three  spits  deep, 
with  a  broad  spade,  the  bottom  is 
taken  out  with  a  narrow  one,  and 
filled  with  stones. — Sometimes  a 
furrow  is  drawn  with  a  plough, 
and  cleared  by  a  common  spade  : 
the  draining  instrument  Fig.  1, 
is  then  introduced  to  the  depth  of 
1 8  inches  from  the  surface ;  and, 
after  taking  out  the  loose  mould 
with  the  scoop  Fig.  2, 
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black-thorn  bushes,  or  heath, 
which  is  still  better,  are  carefully 
laid  along  the  bottom,  covered  with 
strong  wheat-straw,  twisted  to  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  leg  3  and  the 
whole  is  then  carefully  closed  in. 

Hollow  drains,  without  stones, 
have  been  tried  on  stiff  lands :  they 
are  made  narrow  at  the  bottom, 
and  covered  half  way  up  with  sods, 
or  square  pieces  of  the  surface- 
sward,  resting  on  ledges  cut  for 
that  purpose. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
we  possess,  in  this  cold  climate, 
no  grain  similar  to  rice,  that  would 
grow  in  watery  grounds  which 
cannot  be  drained,  nor  in  iced  any 
esculent  roots  or  foliage,  except 
water-cresses.  In  such  situations, 
some  plants  may  perhaps  be  culti- 
vated With  profit  to  the  proprietor, 
as  the  Festucafiuitans,  or  Floating 
Fescue  ;  Callitriche,  or  Star-grass, 
or  Star- wort;  lo  which  may  be 
added  the  Orchis,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  salep,  by  drying  the 
peeled  roots  in  an  oven.  If  these 
plants  should  not  -completely  suc- 
ceed, other  vegetables  of  quick 
growth  may  be  raised  for  manures., 
such  as  the  Typha,  or  Cat's-tail ; 
the  Callha,  or  Marsh-marigold, 
&c. ;  which  should  be  mown 
twice  a  year,  \\  hile  they  are 
young,  and  abound  with  saccha- 
rine and  mucilaginous  matter,  ready 
to  pass  into  fermentation. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  labour  and 
expence  which  the  industrious  cul- 
tivator may  bestow  on  the  construc- 
tion of  drains,  his  lands  become,  in 
the  course  ol  time,  soft  and  wet, 
so  that  they  gradually  return  to 
their  former  state.  This  unfa- 
vourable change  is  often  occasi- 
oned by  the  Eqidsetum  palustre,ox 
Marsh  Horse-tail,  a  plant  growing 
on  bvvampy  ground,  which  has  been 
fouiid 
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trains, 
i  onsiderable  extent,  and 
thus,  at  lirsi  intercepting  or  ob- 
strucnn  ;  the  course  of  the  water, 
lually  weakening  the  cut- 
it  length  wholly  choaking 
u[>  the  drain.  The  onlj  nine! 
known  is  in  the  opinion  i 

the  under 
■i.  a  ones,  as  soon  as 
rtained. 
Those  who  wish  to  acquire  more 
i   on   this   sub- 
■■.'.  e  must  refer  to  Dr.  Ander- 
son's excellent  '•  Praclical  Trea- 
tise nn  draining  Bogs  and  swampy 
pp.  308,  (is.  boards. 
.    1 7j  r  i  :    and    to  Mr. 
Johnstone's  "  Account  of  the  most 
approved  Mode  of  Draining  Lurul," 
ko.  ]  1.5s.)  in  which  it  isamp- 
ited. — See  also  Ponds, 

Db  \\k.   See  Dabnel.  . 

DB  U'UHT.in  trade,  is  a  small 

allowance  on  all  goods  capable  of 

I  weighed,  and  which  is  made 

by  the  King  to  the.  importer,  or  by 

the  seller  to  the  buyer,  so  that  the 

;t  may  not  be  deficient,  when 

roods    are    weighed  again. — • 

the  King  allows  one  pound 

dranght  for  goods,  that  weigh  not 

less  than  1  cwt.j  2 lbs.  for  such   as 

v.  eigh  between  1  and  2  cwt ;  3  lbs. 

for  those  that  weigh  between  2  and 

3cwt.;  4  lbs.    from   3  to   lOcwt.j 

/lbs.   from    10  to    18cwt.j  gibs. 

from  18  to30c\vt.  and  upwards. 

Draught,  or  Draft,  is  also 
sometimes  used  for  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, but  generally  for  an  order 
on  a  banker,  or  trader,  for  the 
payment  of  any  sum  of  money  that 
ma}-  be  due.  ice. ;  in  which  case 
the  person- who  gives  the  order  is 
said  to  draw  upon  the  other. 

Draught,  in  Rural  Economy  : 
See  Houses  and  Oxen. 
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DRAWBACK,    In  comni 

illy    signifies    certain    duties, 

either  of  the  custom-,,  or  excise, 

which  are  allowed   upon  son 
our  own    manufactures ;   or  upon 
certain   foreign  merchandizes,  for 
which  the  duty  has  been  paid  when 
they  were  imported. 

By  the  2d  and  3d  Ann,  c.  9,  the  , 
oaths  of  the  merchants  importing 
and  exporting,  are  required,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  drawback  on 
foreign  goods,  affirming  the  truth 
of  the  officer's  certificate  on  the 
entry  and  payment  of  the  duties. 
Such  oaths  are  permitted  by  the 
statute  to  be  made  by  the  agent  or 
husband  of  any  corporation  or  com- 
pany >  or  by  the  known  servant  of 
any  merchant,  who  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  making  the  entries,  and 
paying  the  customs. 

With  respect  to  foreign  goods 
entered  outwards,  by  the  13th  and 
1-1  fh  Car.  II.  c.  2,  and  8th  Ann, 
c.  13;  if  such  goods  be  fraudulent- 
ly shipped  out  in  a  less  quantity  or 
value  than  is  expressed  in  the  ex- 
porter's certificate,  the  goods  men- 
tioned in  the  latter,  or  their  value, 
are  forfeited:  and  no  drawback 
will  be  allowed  for  them.  By  the 
same  statutes,  foreign  goods  ex- 
ported by  certificate,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  drawback,  but  which 
goods  are  not  shipped  or  exported,  or 
are  re-landed  in  Great  Britain  (un- 
less in  case  of  distress,  to  save  them 
from  perishing),  are  to  lose  the  be- 
nefit of  the  drawback,  and  are  for- 
feited, or  their  value,  together 
with  the  vessel,  horses,  carriages, 
&cc.  employed  in  re-landing  such 
goods  ;  and  die  persons  employed 
in  re-landing  the  same,  or  by  whose 
privity  or  connivance  they  are  re- 
landed  ;  or  into  whose  hands  they 
shall  knowingly  come,  a.c  to  forfeit 
double  the  amount  of  the  drawback, 

M3  By 
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By  the  8th  Ann,  c.  13,  officers 
of  the  customs,  who  connive  at,  or 
assist  in  any  fraud  relative  to  certi- 
ficate-goods, besides  incurring  the 
penalties  therein  mentioned,  are 
to  forfeit  their  office,  and  be  im- 
prisoned for  six  months  without 
bail  ;  similar  penalties  are  inflicted 
on  the  masters  or  persons  belong- 
ing to  ships,  detected  in  such  un- 
lawful practices. 

DRAW-NET,  a  kind  of  net  for 
talcing  the  larger  species  of  wild 
fowl :  it  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
best  packthread,  with  wide  meshes  ; 
the  -.--hole  should  be  about  two  fe- 
thoms  in  depth,  and  rdx  in  length  ; 
verged  on  either  side  with  a  very 
strong  cord,  and  stretched  at  each 
end  on.  long  poles. 

Draw-netsmust  be  spreadsmooth 
and  flat  on  the  ground,  and  strew- 
ed over  with  sedge,  grass,  &c.  to 
coiieeaithem  from  the  fowl.  The 
sportsman  should  likewise  shelter 
himself  in  an  arbour  covered  with 
the  boughs  of  trees,  grass,  fern,  or 
other  vegetables,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  being  discovered. — See 
alsoBiRD-CATCHiNG,  vol.i.  p. 261, 
and  foil. 

DRILLING,  in  husbandry,  a 
method  of  sowing  grain  or  seed  of 
an*  kind,  so  that  it  may  be  depo- 
sited in  the  ground  at  an  vnifoim 
depth  ;  a  circumstance  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  to  the  production 
of  healthy  and  vigorous  plants. 

This  method  differs  from  the  old, 
or  broad-cast  husbandry,  which  is 
performed  by  sowing  the  grain,  or 
seed,  with  the  hand  ;  whereas  the 
new  practice  is  effected  by  one  of 
the  most  useful  machines  ever  in- 
vented, and  called  a  drill-plough. 
Jt  was  originally  introduced  into 
tins  country  about  sixty  years  since, 
and  at  first  violently  opposed  as  an 
useless  innovation,,  till  it  was  proved, 
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by  repeated  experiments,  to  be  in- 
disputably the  best  mode  of  sowing 
hitherto  contrived. — See  Broad- 
cast, vol.  i.  p.  Sop. 

By  the  broad-cast  system  of  cul- 
ture, the  land  is  often  sown  in  bad 
tilth,  the  seed  is  always  scattered 
at  random,  and  sometimes  by  very 
unskilful  hands.  In  drilling,  the. 
ground  must  be  in  good  order ;  and 
the  seed  set  in  trenches  regularly 
drawn,  all  being  nearly  of  an  equal 
,  which  is  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture  of  each  particular  kind  of  seed. 
These  seeds  are  also  distributed  at 
proper  distances  :  and',  by  being 
-  [uallyand  spftedilji  covered,  are 
most  effectually  prote&ed  from  ver- 
min, and  other  accidental  injury. 
Farther,  in  consequence  of  the 
broad-cast  practice.,  the  seed  fails 
in  many  places  too  thick,  in  others 
too  thin ;  and,  being  imperfectly 
covered,  part  of  it  is  devoured  by 
vi  rmin  which  follow  the  sower  ; 
the  remainder  is  exposed  to  rain  or 
frost,  or  to  heats,  either  of  which 
are  very  hurtful.  Yv'ben  harrowed 
in,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
seed  is  so  deeply  buried  in  the  soil, 
that  if  the  latter  be  wet,  it  putrifies 
before  it  can  vegetate.. 

Besides,  when  corn  is  thus  sown, 
tile  crop  will  not  admit  of  being 
touched  afterwards,  because  its 
growth  is  irregular.  The.  soil  can- 
not be  broken  in  order  to  afford  it 
more  nourishment  ;  nor  can  even 
the  weeds  be  destroyed  without 
much  damage  and  inconvenu 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  drill-hus- 
bandry, the  intervals  between  the 
rows,  whether  double  or  single, 
may  be  horse-hoed  ;  and  nourish- 
ment may  thus  he  repeatedly  given 
to  the  plants,  and  the  weeds  al- 
most totally  extirpated.  Drilling, 
however,  is  not  calculated  for  every 
soil ;  yet  as  there  are  but  few  si- 
tuations, 
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tuct'iaos,  in  which  the  broad  cost 

od  is  preferable  to  it,    they 

ought  nol  In    in\  me  ins  to  impede 

the  more  general  introduction  of 

naer. 

The  drill-lmsbandrv  is  said  to  be 
attended  with  mart}  disadvaol 
name!  .  L.  That  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  procure  pr  sons  who  are 
acquainted  with  th<  use  of  the 
drill-plough,  or  its  proper  man 
mentj  When  on  the  soil.  2.  That 
the  earth  requires  to  be  well  pre- 
pared to  admit  ot"  it.  3.  That  ihe 
crop  is  too  thinly  sown  by  it. 
4.  That  drilled-rrops  are  harvested 
later  than  broad-cast  ones.  ■'>.  'I'l:  it 
clover  does  not  succeed,  when,  cul- 
tivated according  to  the  drill-hus- 
bandry.  0".  That  oats  produce 
rank  and  coarse  straw,  which  doej 
afford  wholesome  food  for  gat- 
tle. 

These  abjections  appear  formid- 
iMe,  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
no  person  can  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  drill-husbandry 
in  one  season.  It  is  nevertheless 
untrue,  that  the  seed  is  too  thinly 
sown  :  for,  though  the  quantity 
required  is  nearly  one  half  les'g 
(which  is  consequently  saved),  yet 
the  crops  of  drilled  wheat  arc,  in 
ral,  so  much  more  valuable 
than  ihose  of  broad-cast,  whether 
we  consider  the  quantity,  quality, 
or  weight  of  the  grain,  that  the  in- 
feriority of  the  latter  is  evident  to 
every  impartial  observer.  This  rea- 
son is  likewise  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  objection  alledged  against  the 
expence  of  horse-hoeing,  which 
eradicates  almost  every  weed,  even 
where  hand-hoeing  is  impractica- 
ble ;  and  consequently  in  a  very 
considerable  degree  promotes  ve- 
getation. 

To   this  we  may  add,  that  by 
drilling,  the  seed  grows  more  regu- 
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larly  and  \  igorow  ily  ;  and  that 
though  the  crops  are  harv<  sti  d  latei 
than  broad-east  ones,  yet  the)  are 

,  in  with  less  expence,  and 
with  greater  safety,  while  the  soil 
is  left  in  a  better  state  for  future 
crops. 

Such  are  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advanl  iges  attending  the  drill-hus- 
bandrv,  which  we  have  endeavour- 
ed fairly  to  state:  after  these  deci- 
sive proofs,  no  rational  agriculturist 
will  hesitate  to  pronounce  in  favour 
of  the  new  system. 

That  useful  instrument  the  drill- 
plough,  was  first  introduced  in  this 
country  by  the  ingenious  Jethro 
Tull,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
ceifiury.  Since  that  period,  various 
oth  r  machines,  or  drill-ploughs, 
have  been  invented  by  different 
persotis,  of  which  we  shall  mention 
the  principal. 

One  of  the  earliest  implements 
of  this  description  is  the  hand-drill, 
which  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
low-lands  oi'  Scotland,  where  it 
was  also  invented.  It  is  pushed 
along  by  two  handles,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  wheel- barrows,  and  sows 
one  row  at  a  time.  The  principal 
part  of  this  machine  is  a  wheel, 
about  22  inches  in  diameter,  and 
made  of  solid  deal,  upun  the  axle 
of  which  is  fixed  a  notched  roller 
2;f  inches  in  diameter,  and  2  inches 
long,  that  turns  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  di  ill-box.  The  quantity  of  seed 
intended  to  be  sown,  is  regulated 
by  a  slider,  which  moves  up  and 
down  in  the  fore-part  of  the  box, 
bv  an  adjusting  screw  fixed  at  the 
top ;  and  has  a  strong  brush,  that 
projects  from  its  lower  end,  and 
sweeps  upon  the  notched  roller. 
There  is  also  a  sluice,  or  slider, 
which  lies  flat  on  the  bottom,  on 
the  inside  of  the  drill  -box,  and  juts 
out  between  the  two  handles  of  the 

M  4  drill, 
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drill,  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  person  guiding  it ;  who,  by 
pushing  the  slide  forwards,  com- 
pletely covers  the  notched  roller, 
and  prevents  any  of  the  seed  from 
being  scattered,  while  the  drill  is 
turning  at  the  end  of  the  ridges. 
With  this  implement,  a  woman,  or 
boy,  is  able  to  drill  from  2  to  2j 
acres  in  a  day  ;  the  rows  being  at 
the  distance  of  2,0  inches. 

The  next  contrivance  is  that  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  ArthurYoung, 
whose  indefatigable  labours  in  pro- 
moting agriculture,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  our  encomium. 
In  the  common  drill-ploughs,  there 
are  generally  two  or  three  barrels, 
with  corresponding  hoppers,  or  re- 
ceptacles for  seed,  through  which 
it  is  committed  to  the  ground.  Such 
an  arrangement  renders  them  ne- 
cessarily complex  ;  and  to  obviate 
the  defect  resulting  from  it,  Mr. 
Young  has  two  divisions  in  the 
barrel,  and  two  corresponding  ones 
in  the  hopper,  which  are  more 
pimple,  and  doubtless  preferable  to 
moveable  boards.  In  his  drill- 
plough  the  whole  machinery  is 
fixed,  yet  he  sows  with  it  single 
rows  at  any  distance,  double  ones 
at  two  feet,  or  three  rows  at  one 
iopt ;  relinquishing  the  other  powers 
of  mechanism,  to  render  the  plough 
in  all  its  parts  stronger,  and  more 
steady.  It  is  likewise  calculated 
for  the  stiffest  soil ;  and  Mr. Yo ung 
adds,  that  it  will  even  deposit  seed 
in  drills  cut  through  a  clay  field, 
without  any  previous  ploughing. 
For  a  mere  detailed  account  of  this 
excellent  machine,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  3d  vol.  of  "  Annals 
of  Agriculture,"  p.  240,  where  it  is 
fully  described,  and  illustrated  with 
an  engraving.  The  expence  of  this' 
implement,  when  complete,  is  about 
geyen  guineas  and  a  half,  if  made 
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of  iron ;  if  of  wood,  it  may  be  es^ 
timated  at  four. 

The  next  we  shall  describe,  is 
the  celebrated  drill-plough  invented 
by  the  Rev.  James  Cooke,  late  of 
Heaton  Norris,  near  Manchester, 
but  now  of  Red  Lion-square,  Lon- 
don ;  for  which  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent in,  or  prior  to,  the  year  1/64. 
Mr.  C.  has  since  made  several  im- 
provements in,  and  additions  to 
his  machinery  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  a  new  patent  was  granted  to 
him,  about  the  year  l/SS. 

Description  of  the  Rev.  Jas.  Cooke's 
Patent  Drill  Machine  simplified 
and  improved,  so  that  it  may  he 
converted  into  a  Horse  Hue. 

(With  a  Copy  of  an  accurate  En- 
graving, approved  of  by  the  Au- 
thor). 

Fig.  1.  A,  A,  are  the  shafts  of 
the  machine,  applied  to  the  axis  of 
the  wheels,  so  that  the  horse  may 
walk  in  the  furrow,  without  tread- 
ing on  the  land,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drilling  or  horse-hoeing. 

B,  B,  the  wheels. 

C,  C,  coulter-beam,  with  holes 
or  mortices  for  the  coulters,  at  dif- 
ferent distances. 

D,  D,  handles  of  the  machine, 
applied  to  the  coulter-beam,  and 
also  to  the  axis  of  the  wheels,  by 
hooks  and  eyes,  or  staples. 

E,  E,  the  upper  seed-box,  in  par- 
titions, covered  by  a  lid,  to  protect 
the  grain  from  wind  or  rain. 

F,  F,  iower  seed-box,  in  parti- 
tions. 

G,  G,  slides  between  the  upper 
and  lower  seed-boxes,  for  regulat- 
ing the  quantity  of  seed  sown. 

H,  H,  a  cylinder  with  cups  or 
ladles  of  different  sizes,  for  various 
sorts  of  grain  or  seed,  by  which  the 
latter  are  taken  up  and  dropped 
into  the  funnels  I,  I,  and  conducted 
through 
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na  or 
I  ■  m  theland  by  the  coul- 
• 

1  to  the  iv 
tiii  uppli 

ik  of 
put  upon  i 

ed;  while 
th  ■  machine  is  ere  fur- 

or gutters. 

M,  an  iron  pin,  projecting  from 
x\u  i  m,  whic  i 

ed  on  the  ha  i    L,  al  f  the 

hind,  will  b    ."  the  coult  :rs  out  of 
'ound,  while  the  rqachine  is 
turning  round,  or  on  any  other  oe- 
tional  labour  to 
the  person  who  attends  the  plough. 

N.  .  el.  . 

O,  another  cog-wheel,  turned  by 
the  w  heel  X. 

P,  a  lever  and  string,  passing 
over  a  pulley  to  the  axis  of  the  cy- 
linder H  : — by  movaig  the  lever  P, 
to  the  notch  in  the  staple  Q.,  the 
wheel  O,  will  be  prevented  from 
acting  with  the  wheel  N  ;  so  that 
the  distribution  of  grain  or  seed 
may  be  stopped  at  pleasure. 

R,  an  iron  bar,  perforated  with 
holes,  by  means  of  which,  and  of 
a  pin  passing  through  die  holes,  the 
seed-box  may  be  raised  or  lowered, 
so  as  to  keep  the  lid  of  the  box  ho- 
rizontal, whether  the  machine  be 
ascending  or  descending  steep  hiils, 
or  moving  on  level  ground. 

S,  S,  two  staples  in  the  ends  of 
the  seed-box,  for  the  reception  of 
two  slips  of  wood,  with,  canvas  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  dispersing 
the  grain  or  seed  :  and  also  to  pre- 
vent dirt  or  soil  from  falling  off  the 
wheels  into  the  funnels  I,  I. 

PATENT    HORSE-HOE. 

'    Fig.  2,  (see  the  plate)  represents 
the  shafts,  the  axis,  and  wheels : 
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•  :  being  part  oi 
machinery,  and  cooveri 
into  an  horse-h 

by  taking  aw  ay  the  si  ed-  box  I 
the  cylinder  H,  II.  the  funnels  1,1. 

miters  K,  K,  a.  in  Pi      i . 
substituting  the  hoe,  A,  A.  A  .  A,  A, 
A,  Fig.  2,  for  the  coulters. 

HAND-HOE. 

Fig.  3,   A.   is   the  hoe-plate 

of  different  sizes,  for  chill.-,  at 
. 

B,  the  wings  for  earthing  up' the 
soil  to  the  rows  of  corn  ;  and  which 
may  be  occasionally  taken  off. 

C,  tin-  han 

D,  a  wedge,  applied  to  the  upper 
or  under  side  of  the  handle  C,  so  as 
to  raise,  or  reduce  it,  according  to 
the  height  of  the  person  using  it. 

Fig.  -1,  a  rake  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  handles  of  the  machine 
id  of  the  coulter-beam,  and 
may  be  used  for  making  hay,  clear- 
ing land  from  dog's-grass,  or  couch- 
grass,  and  for  other  | 

Directions  for  using  the  machine : 
The  practice  of  drilli  j  Mr. 

Cooke,  should  not  be  attempted, 
unless  the  soil  be  so  dry,  as  not  to 
adhere  to  the  feet, — except  it  be  to 
regain  a  late  or  lost  seed-time.  If 
the  sod  abound,  wiih  large  dry- 
clods,  these  should  be  reduced  by 
a  heayy  roller.  Previously  to  be- 
ing drilled,  the  land  ought  to  be 
ploughed  deep,  and  lightly  harrow- 
ed, to  render  the  level. 

When  the  horse  is  put  in  the 
shatts,  care  should  be  taken  thai 
the  chains  by  which  he  draws,  be 
of  ecjual  lengths ;  otherwise  the 
machine  will  deviate  from  the  di- 
rection, in  which  the  animal  ad- 
vances. In  going  to,  or  returning 
from  die  field,  the  pin  or  guide  M, 
must  be  lifted  on  the  hook  L,  which 

will 
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will  bear  the  coulters  off  the  ground. 
And,  when  passing"  through  rough 
roads,  if  the  coulter-beam  C,  C, 
and  the  axis  of  the  wheels, be  lashed 
togedier  by  a  rope  or  chain,  it  will 
prevent  the  coulter  from  receiving 
any  injury,  by  reaching  the  ground 
suddenly. 

The  cylinder  H,  H,  is  furnished 
with  cups  or  ladles  of  four  different 
sizes,  for  various  kinds  of  grain  or 
seeds,  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  numbers  1,2,  3,  4. — No.  1, 
(the  smallest  size  painted  white)  is 
calculated  for  rape,  lucerne,  cole- 
seed, clover,  &e.  and  will  sow  2lbs. 
per  acre.  It  will  also  sow  turnip, 
after  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
acre  ;  every  other  cup  being  closed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  soft.  clay. 
No.  2,  (painted  red)  for  wheat,  and 
will  sow  one  bushel  per  acre. — 
No.  3,  (painted  green)  for  barley  ; 
and  will  sow  from  1  to  if  bushel 
per  acre. — No.  4,  (painted  yellow) 
for  peas,  beans,  oats,  vetches,  &c. 
and  will  sow  two  bushels  per  acre. 
Although  the  above  quantities  df 
grain  or  seed  are  specified,  they 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  slides  (G,G, 
Fig.  1)  at  pleasure. 

The  funnels  are  applied  to  their 
respective  places  by  numbers  1,  2, 

3,  4,  5,  6  ;  and,  for  drilling  at 
nine  inches,  they  ought  to  corre- 
spond with    the  numbers   1,  2,  3, 

4,  5,  6,  of  the  seed-box  ;  six  coul- 
ters being  fixed  in  the  beam,  at  the. 
distance  of  nine  inches  from  each 
other.  For  dri  ling  12  inches 
apart,  five  coulters  should  be  fixed 
in  the  beam,  llr  inches  distant 
from  each  other,  when  the  order 
of  the  funnels  will  stand  1,  4,  5, 
2,  3,  0,  and  no  seed  will  be  put  in 
the  box  opposite  the  funnel  No.  5, 
when  placed  he  above  :  the  unem- 
ployed funnel  may  be  stopped  with 
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paper,  to  receive  any  seed  dropp 
into  it  accidentally.  In  a  similar 
manner,  Mr.  Cooke's  machine 
may  lie  so  regulated  as  to  deposit 
grain  or  seed  in  drills  at  18  or  22 
inches  apart,  or  at  any  other  dis- 
tance. 

If  the  coulters  should  not  make 
the  incisions  or  drills  deeper  than 
two  inches  in  light  sands  or  loams, 
or  less  than  two  in  strong  clays  or 
wet  soils,  they  may  be  forced  into 
the  ground  by  the  hand,  or  by 
weights,  or  a  beam  of  wood  4  feet 
long,  and  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  being  suspended  by  chains 
or  cords  at  the  hooks  T,  T,  in  the. 
handles  of  the  machine,  for  that 
purpose. 

In  attempting  to  render  the 
drills  strait,  if  the  horse  should  de- 
viate from  his  proper  course,  the 
coulter-beam  and  coulters  may  be 
easily  removed  in  any  direction,  in 
order  to  remedy  that  irregularity. 
In  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
the  lards  or  ridges  are  of  various 
sizes  :  where  the  machine  is  too 
u  i.Je  i'or  them,  one  or  more  fun- 
nels may  be  stopped  with  loose  pa- 
peryand  the  seed  received  into  such 
!,  returned  into  the  upper' 
seed-box.  In  drilling  narrow  high- 
ridged  lands,  the  outside  coulters 
may  be  lowered,  and  the  middle 
ones  raised,  so  that  the  points  of  the 
coulters  may  form  a  curve  similar 
to  that  formed  by  the  ridge.  When 
shut,  the  top  of  the  u  cd-bux  should 
always  be  kept,  ir/dx  out  ally  level  : 
thus,  the  distribution  of  the  soad 
■will  be  uniform.  The  higher  the 
front  edge  of  the  box  is  raised  upon 
the  bar  ii,  the  more  copiously  ■ 
the  seed  descend  into  the  lower 
. boxes ;  and  consequently  a  greater 
quantity  be  distributed. 

No  wheat  should  be  deposited 

more  than  l£  pr  2  inches  deep  in 

strong 
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and  for  ■ 
half  acre  ol  land,  one  bushel  of 
dust  and  one  of  i 
id  be  provided  :     the  former 
ougbi  i  11  dried  and  sifted, 

in  order  to  take  out  rill  the ! 
and 'chips,  and  divided 
equal  parts.  Tlie  carrot-seed  should 
likewise  be  w< -11  dried,  and  rubbed 
een  the  hands,  to  take  olf"  the 
,  so  that  it  may  readily  sepa- 
rate. It  must  then  be  divided  into 
a  similar  number  of  heaps  or  par- 
cels :  each  of  tut  se  is  to  be  gra- 
dually  mingled,  till  the  whole  of 
the  seed  and  dust  are  thorou 
incorporated ;  in  which  state  it 
may  bo  regularly  sown  in  drills,  by 
the  eups  or  ladles  No.  'I.  One 
of  these  cups,  when  tilled  \s  ith 
saw-dust,  will,  upon  an  aver 
contain  three  or  tour  carrot-seeds, 
by  which  means  She  whole  of  the 
latter  will  be  distributed  with  the 
same  regularity  as  any  other  grain 
or  seed.  If  the  wind  should  blow 
violently,  so  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  proceed  in  sowing  the  grain, 
that  inconvenience  may  be  obviat- 
ed, by  fixing  a  screen  of  matting  or 
of  canvas  before  the  seed-box, 
which,  together  with  the  side  wings 
(S,  S,  Fig.  1),  will  perfectly  shel- 
ter the  -eed  from  wind  or  rain. 

DireSHotis  Jhr  using  the  H 
(>'  ■ — Having  already  explained  the 
construction,  we.  shall  briefly  state 
a  few  circumstances  relative  to  the 
management  of  this  instrument. 

In  order  to  hoe  a  crop  of  any 
kind  that  is  drilled  at  the  distance 
of  p  inches,  the  horse  ought  to  be 
conducted  along  the  third  row,  or 
drill,  computing  the  revs  from  the 
left  side  of  the  0  rows,  drilled  at 
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iple- 

iojury. 
1'i-r  hoeing  itorn  at   12   ini  hen 
apart,    the  horse  should  be   yon* 

c,  be- 
m  the  rows  or  drills,   comput* 
ing  l  from  the  left  .side  of 

nit  tii  e  rows,  drill  ;d  at  one  opera- 
tion of  the  machine. — -The  man  at- 
tending the  hoes,  ought  carefully 
to  keep  the  pin  (fi,  Fig.  2)  directly 
over  die  middle  of  tin:  B 
space,  described  as  ahote:  this 
rule  will  apply  feu  the  Irtfcfng  of 

;::,'  at  varied-  disi.ine.  s. 

Dilrerent  soils  require  to  be 
hoed  with  shares  of  a  proportionate 
size,  which  experience  alone  can 
ascertain.  In  light  ^j.i\,\y  loams, 
or  any  other  soils  si  pul- 

verised, shares  from  5  to  0  inches 
broad,  for  9  inch  driUs,  asad  8 
incites  broad  for  12  Uach  drills,  may 
be  safely  and  effectually  worked  : 
for  strong  clays  intermixed  with 
pebbles,  the  hi  -  should  be 

somewhat  less  in  breadth.  But,  if 
the  soil,  in  the  spaces  of  the  rows 
of  corn,  be  pulverized  with  long 
narrow  plates  of  iron,  similar  to 
chisels,  being  introduced  into  the 
shanks  of  the  hoe-snare,  A,  A,  A, 
A,  A,  A,  (Fig.  2)  instead  of  hoe- 
plates,  the  advantages  resulting 
from  such  a  process  Will  be  very 
considerable. 

Beside  the  hoeing  of  drilled 
3©r»,  this  horse-hoe  may  be  ap- 
plied to  many  useful  peupo-:es,  par- 
ticularly for  cutting  up  the  rows  of 
stubble,  as  soon  as  fefec  crop  is  bar- 
vested,  together  with  such  weeds 
as  may  have  escaped  the  hoe :  it 
may  also  be  employed  for  uvj 
sunL.g  of  feUpw  a,  i&.   after  the 

rate 
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rate  of  10  acres  per  day.  with  one 
man,  a  boy,  and  two  horses,  espe- 
cially in  the  busy  time  of  harvest, 
when  ic  would  be  impossible  to 
spare  so  many  men  and  h 
as  are  required  to  break  up  the  • 
land  effectually  with  the  common 
ploughs. 

The  price  of  Mr.  Cooke's  Im- 
proved Drill-plough,  together  with 
Horse-hoe,  &c  was  in  the  year 
1/00,  twelve  guineas. 

Excellent,  however,  as  Mr. 
Cooke's  machine  unquestionably 
is,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
in  some  parts  it  is  too  compli- 
cated. This  circumstance  has  in- 
duced Dr.  Darwin  to  apply  his 
versatile  talents  to  the  purpose 
or-  devising  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  this  grand  national 
plough,  which  will  transmit  his 
name  to  posterity,  as  an  enlighten- 
ed agriculturist,  no  less  than  a  me- 
dical philosopher  who  has  deeply 
searched  into  the  recesses  of  Na- 
ture.— Of  these,  essential  improve- 
ments we  are  (by  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  publisher  of 
Dr.  Darwin's  classical  work,  en- 
titled "  Plnjiotogia,  or  the  Philo- 
sophy offAgricutiureJ'J  enabled  to 
communicate  accurate  engravings, 
together  with  an  analysis  of  the 
subject,  contained  in  the  appendix 
to  that  useful  book. 

Description  of  the  Plates  represent- 
ing Dr.  Darwin's  improvement 
of  the  Drill-plough. 

Plate  I.  Fig.  1,  a,  a,  are  the 
shafts  for  the  horse,  fixed  to  the 
centre  of  the  axle-tree,  by  a  simple 
universal  joint  at  z,  from  which, 
if  the  horse  move  in  an  oblique 
course,  either  spontaneously,  or  de- 
signedly, to  avoid  trampling  the 
rows  of  corn,  in  hoeing,  die  per- 
son guiding  the  plough  behind,  may 
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keep  the  coulters  in  any  direction 
at  pleasure : — b,  b,  are  shafts  or 
handles  behind,  for  the  man  who 
attends  the  drill  coulters  or  hoes  : 
these  handles  are  applied  to  the 
axle-tree  before,  and  have  a  trans- 
verse piece  about  6  inches  from  the 
latter  at  g,  g,  in  order  to  support 
the  seed-box  (Fig.  2.) — At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  one  foot  behind  this. 
there  is  another  cross  piece  at  c,  c, 
called  the  coulter-beam,  which  is 
about  4  feet  2  inches  long,  6  inches 
wide,  and  2  inches  thick  :  it  is  per- 
forated with  2  sets  of  square  holes, 
each  set  consisting  of  six,  to  receive 
the  coulters  in  drill  ploughing  and 
the  hoes  in  horse  hoeing. 

The  light  square  holes  are  g 
inches  distant,  and  are  designed  to 
receive  the  coulters,  or  hoes  in  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  the  rows  of 
which  are  to  be  Q  inches  apart :  the 
six  dark  square  holes  are  /  inches 
from  each  other,  for  the  reception 
of  the  coulters  or  hoes  in  the  culti- 
vation of  barley;  the  rows  of  which 
are  to  be  at  the  distance  of  only  7 
inches.  This  coulter-beam  has 
likewise  6  circular  holes  at  one  end, 
and  (3  round  iron  staples  fixed  into 
the  edge  of  the  other  part  of  it :  into 
these  are  inserted  the  ends  of  the  tin 
fines,  which  intcrse6t  each" other, 
and  convey  the  seed  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  into  the  drills  or 
furrows,  when  the  coulters  are 
properly  arranged  in  the  square 
holes.  The  person  guiding  the 
machine  can  raise  these  coulters, 
or  hoes,  out  ,6f  the -ground,  when 
passing  to  or  from  the  held,  or  in 
turning  at  the  end  of  the  land ; 
and  may  thus  suspend  them  on  the 
iron  springs  d,  d,  which  at  the 
same  tune  fix  the  shafts  to  the  axle- 
tree,  so  that  the  wheels  will  follow 
in  a  similar  direction  with  the 
horse. — e,  e.  are  wheels,  four  feet 

in 
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r ,  upon  tl 

t<>  turn  the  axi )  of 

v.  hich  has  a  similar  w  heel,  but  only 

one-fourth  of  its  diameter,  so  that 

. 
four  times  to  tine  revolution  oi  the 

.  consist- 
ing of  hoards  about  l  inch  thick, 
'his  in  length  within,  1-2  in 
depth,  of  a  similar  width  al 
top,  and  o  inches  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  divided  into  six  com- 
partments tortile  reception ofgrain, 
and  ought  to  have  a  covet  with 
hinges,  to  exclude  the  rain.  This 
box  is  to  be  plaeed  partly  over. 
partly  before  the  axle-tree  of  the 
machine,  as  delineated  at  g,  g,  in 
Fig.l. Beneath  the  seed-box  passes 
a  wooden  cylinder  at  h,  It.  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  is  excavated 
for  the  reception  of  grain  from  the 
six  cells  marked  /,  m,  n,  o,  p,  q  ; 
and  for  conveying  it  to  the;  six 
oblique  tin  flues,  i,  I,  which  inter- 
seel  each  other,  as  represented  in 
Plate  I.  Fig.  2.  By  this  recipro- 
cal crossing",  the  seed-flues  are  de- 
signed to  increase  the  length  of  die 
inclined  surface  on  which  the  seed 
descends,  in  order  that,  if  six  or 
eight  grains  be  delivered  at  the 
same  time,  they  may  so  separate 
by  their  friction,  when  descending, 
that  they  cannot  be  sown  together 
on  the  same  spot,  which  might  oc- 
casion tussocks  of  corn. 

As  these  seed-dues  intersect  each 
other  before  they  pass  through  die 
coulter-beam  at  c,  c,  (Plate  I. 
Fig.  1),  it  became  necessary  to 
make  3  of  the  circular  holes,  at 
one  end  of  tLe  coulter-beam,  more 
backward  than  those  at  the  other  ; 
and,  therefore  to  use  iron  staples 
or  rings  at  one  end,  instead  of 
perforations.,  as  at  w}  w.  (Fig.  1.) 


leliver  the 
iws,  or  drill 
are  i  tl 

them.      !".•   !    eil-fl  Mini 

at  as,  x,  wherp  one  p  irl  ot   the  tin 

■  into  the  oth  r  part,  by 

which   means  the  former  can  be 

I  hen- 
ed,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the: 
coulters,    when    place  1   "  in 
apart,  lor  sou  ing  barley  ;  or,  at  the 
distance  of  q  inches,  for  sowing 

it.      In    the   bottom  of    this 
ire  6  holes,  one  in  each 

partment,  for  conveying  the 
torn  into  the  excavations  ot'  the 
cylinder,  revolving  beneath  them. 
These  hole  i  id<  d,  on  the 

descending  side,  as  the  cylinder  re- 
5,    with   a   strong    brush    of 
bristles,    about   |    of  an   inch    in 

li,  which  press  hard  on  I  he 
tin  cylinder.  The  hoies  in  the  bot- 
tom ot'  the  seed-box,  on  the  as- 
cending side  of  the  revolving  cylin- 
der, are  furnished  with  a  piece  of 
strong  leather  (such  as  is  used  for 
the  soles  of  shoes),  which  rubs 
upon  that  side  of  the.  cylinder  ;  by 
which  means  the  corn,  of  what- 
ever kind,  is  exactly  delivered, 
while  the  axis  is  revolving,  with- 
out a  single  grain  being  cut,  or 
bruised. 

Fig.  3,  Is  the  iron  axis,  and 
wooden  cylinder  beneath  the  seed- 
box.  An  iron  bar  is  first  made, 
about  4  feet   6  inches  long,    and 

1  inch  square,  the  weight  of  which 
ought  to  be  about  lolbs.;  it  is 
covered  with  wood,  so.  as  to  form 
a  cylinder  4   feet  in   length,  and 

2  inches  in  diameter,  represented 
at  /-,  r,  in  this  figure.  The  use  of 
the  iron  bar  in  the  centre  of  the 
wood,  is  to  prevent  it  from  warp- 
ing, a  circumstance  of  great  im- 
portance. This  wooden  cylinder 
passes  beneath  the  seed-box,  and 

has 
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has  a  cast-iron  cog-wheel  at  one 
end  of" its  axis,  asatr,  r.  which  is 
one- fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
correspondent  east-iron  wheel,  fix- 
ed on  the  nave  ct  the  carriage- 
wheel,  as  in  Fig.  \,J\f,  so  that 
the  axis  of  the  seed-box  revolves 
4  times  during  one  revolution  of 
the  carriage  wheels. 

In  the  circumference  of  this 
wooden  cylinder  are  excavated  four 
lines  of  holes,  consisting  of  six  in 
each  line.,  as  at  n,  n,  ?i,  n,  n,  v.  A 
similar  line  of  excavations  is  made 
opposite  to  these,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  cylinder,  and  between  these 
are  two  other  rows  of  holes,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  twenty-four  ex- 
cavations in  the  wooden  part  of  the 
axis  beneath  the  seed-box,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  conveying 
the  corn  from  She  seed- cells  into 
the  flues  o,  r,  i,  i,  (Fig.  2),  while 
the  axis  is  revolving:  in  which  re- 
spect this  improvement  of  Dr. Dar- 
win- bears  some  analogy  to  '.tie  ori- 
ginal design  oi  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Toll. 

These  excavations  are  one  inch 
in  length,  half  an  inch  in  width, 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  whicli  dimensions  are  too 
large  for  any  seeds  employed  at 
present  in  large  quantities,  except 
beans;  but  which  may  be  eonlraa- 
ed  to  any  dimensions  required,  by 
moving  the  cylinder  over  the 
wooden  one,  as  will  be  immediate- 
ly explained. 

tig.  4,  A,  B,  represents  a  tin 
cylinder  one  rnfeh  ledger  within. 
than  the  wonder,  cylinder  on  the, 
iron  axis  at  Fig.  3  :  it  is  2  inches 
in  diameter  \\  nhin,  bq  as  i 
to  fit  the  wooden  cylinder,  which 
may  slide  within  it  about  an  inch 
backwards  or  forwards. — C,D,  arc 
two  square  sockets  of  tin,  fixed  ©n 
the  ends  of  th>    tin  cylinder   to  tit 
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on  the  squv.v  j-art  of  the  iron  axr. 
passing  through  the  wooden  cylin- 
der at  /,  /,  Fig.  3,  on  which  they 
slide  one  inch,  as  before. 

The  following  directions  for  per- 
forating the  holes,  both  in  the  tin 
and  wooden  cylinders,  which  are 
mutually  to  correspond,  Dr.  Dar- 
win recommends  to  be  strictly  at- 
tended to. 

1 .  When  the  tin  cylinder  is  sol- 
dered longitudinally,  and  one  end 
of  it  is  thus  fixed,  as  at  A,  six  holes 
ought  to  be  made  through  it  length- 
wise oit  its  four  opposite  sides;  each 
hole  must  be  exactly  one  half  of 
an  inch  in  width,  and  5-8ths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  which  should  be  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  the  cylinder.  The 
centre  of  the  first  of  these  holes 
ought  to  be  five  inches  distant  from 
the  dosed  cud  A  ;  and  that  of  the 
second  hole,  eight  inches  apart 
from  the  centre  of  the  first ;  and 
the  others  in  the  same  proportion, 
till  -ix  holes  are  made  longitudin- 
ally along  the  cylinder.  Another 
line  of  six  similar  holes  is  then  to 
be  made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cylinder;  and  after  that,  two  other" 
such  lines  between  the  former;  the 
number  of  holes  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  24.  the  dimensions  of  all 
which  should  be  exactly  observed, 
as  well  as  their  distances. 

2.  The  wooden  cylinder,  fixed 
on  the  axis,  is  now  to  be  introduc- 
ed into  that  of  tin,  so  as  to  leave* 
the  exact  space  of  one  inch  void, 
at  the  closed  end  A  ;  when  the 
size  of  ail  these  apertures  through 
the  tin  cylinder  (each  of  which  is 
(  >.ai'  i!v  half  an  inch  in  width,  and 
/"•-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length), 
should  be  carefully  marked  with  a 
fine  point  on  (he  wooden  cylinder, 
which  ought  not  to  be  previously 
excavat  8. 

3.  The  2i  hole9,  thus  marked 

on 
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htlls 

i  iu  di-piii,  to   which  are 

■  !  of  iluui   v,  Inch  is 

nearest  to   A;   so  -Jut,  when    tlic 

i.ii  cylindt  i   repine*  J 

to  the  tin  cylinder  as  before,  with 

£  void  space  at  its  d 

naity,  the  excavations  in   the 

former  will  be  of  aa  inch 

longer  then  the  perforations  over 

them  in  die  latter.     These  e&sava- 

tsons  in  the  wooden  cylinder  should, 

.  be  somewhat  narrower  at 

the  bottom,  efte&uaUy  to   pre1 

■    ma  stk  ing  in 

l,   wlii;.   revolving. 
4.   An  '  .  about  three 

inches   in  length,    with   a   square 
head  lor  the  reception  pf  a  screw- 

•■.  should  be  passed  thr< 
the  end  A,  of  the  tin  cylinder  on 
one  side  of  the  axis,  as  at  (>,  in 
Fig.  4.  The  screwing  part  of  this 
must  he  in  a  hollow  groove  of  the 
wooden  cylinder,  and  be  received 
into  a  nut,  or  female  screw,  fixed 
to  the  same  cylinder.  The  head  of 
the  screw,  passing  through  the 
t ■:.  !  A,  of  the  tin  cylinder  at  C, 
should  have  a  shoulder  within  the 
tin  cylinder,  to  prevent  it  from  pe- 
netrating through  the  end  of  it.  A 
brass  ring  should  also  be  put  over 
the  square  end  of  the  screw,  on 
the  outside  of  the  tin  cylinder, 
through  which  end  a  pin  ought  to 
pass,  in  order  to  keep  the  ring 
steady.  Thus,  when  the  square 
head  is  turned  by  a  screw- driver,  it 
gradually  moves  the  tin  cylinder 
one  inch  backwards  and  forwards 
(fl  that  of  wood  ;  so  as  either  to 
press  the  end  A  of  the  tin  cylinder 
into  contact  with  that  of  the  wooden 
cylinder  within  it,  or  to  remove  it 
to  die  distance  of  one  inch,  and 
iteve  a  void  space  at  the  end  A. 
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5.   T%€  ends  of  all    the  boj       I  t 
t  to  I 

L,  by  slitting  the  tin  8-dighlhs 

ot  an  inch  towards  A,  on  each  side 

hole  :  that  part,  howi  i  ex>  ol 

the  tin  included  between  these  two 

(which  will  be  halt'  an  inch 
Wide,  and  3-cighll's  of  an  inch  in 
!i,  with  respect  to  the  cylin- 
der), is  not  to  be  cut  out,  but  bent 
down  into  the  excavations  of  the 
wooden  cylinder  beneath,  so  as  to 
linsl  that  end  which  is  nearest 
to  it. — But,  before  these  pieces  of 
tin  are  beat  down,  as  just  described, 
they  should  be  filed  somewhat 
smaller  at  the  projecting  than  at 
the  odier  end  :  because  the  exca- 
vations of  the  wooden  cylinder  are 
to  be  rather  narrower  at  the  bot- 
tom than  at  the  top;  and  these 
pieces  of  tin,  when  bent  down, 
ought  to  fit  them  exactly. 

Lastly,  When  all  these  holes  are 
thus  enlarged,  and  the  bits  of  tin 
filed  somewhat  narrow  at  their  pro- 
jecting ends,  and  then  bent  down 
into  the  excavations  of  the  wooden 
cylinder,  the  other  end  of  the  tin 
cylinder,  with  its  square  socket, 
may  be  soldered  on.  Thus,  when 
the  end  of  the  tin  cylinder  at  A,  is 
pressed  forwards  upon  the  wooden 
one  towards  B,  by  turning  the 
screw  at  C,  above  described,  all  the 
excavations  of  the  wooden  cylinder 
will  be  gradually  lessened,  and  at 
length  entirely  closed;  by  which 
means  they  may  be  adapted  for  the 
reception  and  delivering  of  seeds  of 
any  size,  from  horse-beans  and  peas 
to  wheat,  barley,  and  turnip-seed, 
With  the  utmost  accuracy,  so  as  to 
sow  4,  5,  or  fj  pecks  per  acre,  or 
more  or  less,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
cultivator,  merely  by  turning  die 
screw  a  few  revolutions,  in  either 
direction. 

In  fardier  illustradon  of  these 
prin- 
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principles,  or  directions,  Dr.  Dar- 
win observes : 

1.  That  in  constructing  tin  and 
wooden  cylinders  beneath  the  seed- 
box,  another  small  improvement 
may  become  necessary  in  sowing 
very  small  seeds,  namely,  when 
the  screw  at  the  end  A,  is  tun 

so  as  to  contract  all  the  excava- 
tions of  the  wooden  cylinder,  its 
surface  will  become  bare  for  the 
■  ■  of  one  inch  from  the  end  of 
each  excavation  towards  the  end  B, 
(Plate  I.  Fig.  4),  without  being 
covered  by  the  tin  cylinder.  On 
these  exposed  parts,  which  will  be 
One  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch 
wide,  some  seeds  may  accidentally 
stick,  and  evade  the  brushes  which 
are  to  prevent  them  from  passing, 
while  the  cylinders  revolve.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  when 
the  wooden  cylinder  is  placed 
Within  the  tin  one,  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  all  the  holes  are  complete- 
ly open,  Dr.  Darwin  recommends 
a  piece  of  the  tin  cylinder,  about  an 
inch  and  an  half  in  length,  and  half 
an  inch  in  width,  to  be  cut  out 
t  roi  n  t  he  extremity  of  each  hole  next 
to  the  end  B,  and  such  piece  to  be 
fixed  by  a  few  sprigs  on  the 
wooden  cylinder,  exactly  in  the 
same  place  it  covered  previously  to 
its  being  cut  out  of  the  tin  one ;  by 
which  means,  when  the  tin  cylin- 
der is  afterwards  pushed  forwards, 
by  turning  the  screw  at  its  end,  so 
as  to  contract  the  excavations  of  the 
'wooden  cylinder  beneath,  its  bare 
parts  will  be  an  inch  and  a  half  dis- 
tant from  the  extremities  of  the 
excavations  next  to  the  end  15  ; 
and  thus  will  not  pass  under  the 
brushes :  consequently  no  small 
i -.in  be  lodged  in  them. 

2.  Some  kind  of  iron  staple 
ought  to  be  fixed  on  the  outside,  a'. 
each  end  of  the  sted-box,  to  catch 
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hold  of  the  two  springs  at  d,  (/> 
(Plate  I.  Fig.  1),  when  the  hinder 
part  of  the  carriage  is  elevated  by 
the  man  guiding  it,  in  order  to  sus- 
pend the  coulters  out  of  the  ground, 
and  to  connect  the  hinder  part  of 
the  machine  with  the  shafts  before: 
so  that,  when  turning  at -the  ends 
of  the  lands,  or  passing  to  or  from 
the  field,  the  wheels  may  not  de- 
viate from  the  joint  %,  at  the  centre 
of  the  axie-tree,  but  may  follow  in 
the  same  lines  as  the  shafts. 

3.  The  seed-box  should  likewise 
be  supported  on  erect  iron  pins, 
passing  through  staples  of  that  ma- 
terial; with  a  lever  under  the  end  of 
it,  next  to  the  wheel  r,  r,  (Plate  I. 
Fig.  3),  in  order  to  lift  easily 
that  end  of  the  seed-box,  about  an 
inch  high,  and  to  raise  the  teeth  of 
the  iron  cog-wheel  on  its  axis  out 
of  the  teeth  of  the  correspondent 
iron  one,  on  the  nave  of  the  car- 
riage-wheel. 

4.  The  construction  of  the  coul- 
ters winch  make  the  drills,  and  of 
the  rakes,  by  which  they  are  tilled 
after  the  §eed  is  deposited,  and  also 
of  the  hoes,  are  not  delineated  ; 
as  they  resemble  those  employed 
by  persons  practising  the  drill  hus- 
bandry, and  which  we  have  al- 
ready described,  when  treating  of 
Mr.  Gooke's  patent  machine. 

5.  When  the  lower  ends  of  the 
seed -flues  are  placed  through  the 
holes  in  the  coulter-beam  (Plate  J. 
Fig.  l),  at  the  distance  of  g  inches 
from  each  other,  the  rows  of  wheat 
or  beans  will  be  Q  inches  apart  ; 
hence,  as  the  wheelsof  the  carriage 
are  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  there- 
fore move  about  12  feet  at  every 
revolution  ;  and,  as  there  are  4 
i  xcavatrons  round  the  axis  of  the 

h  revolve  4  times  to 
one  revolution  of  the  carriage- 
wheels,    consequently    the    seeds 

con- 
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\  itions  i 

■ .  will 

each  furrow,    while  the 

(j.  B    M     I  ■  s  drill-plot 

.i\  of  1.  •  d  sown  on  an 
acre  is  i*  or  7  pecks,  ih  if  is,  about 
half  the  quantity  used  in  broad 
sowing.  If  the  wheal  be  exactly 
deposited  in  the  drill,  Dr.DAawiN 
is  of  opinion  thai  one  bushel  will 
be  t\il)  v  sufficient  for  an  acre, 
the  rows  an  g  inches  apart  from 
each  other :  for  then  8  or  p  grains 
would  be  dispersed  in  every  g 
inch*  :ill  furrow;  namely, 

in  <  verj  square  of  ;i  inches  surface 
of  the  land  so  cultivated. — This 
may  be  more  clearly  ascertained  by 
die  following  data  :  Mr.  Chaklf.s 
Miller,  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions"  vol.  lviii.  has  calcu- 
lated the  number  of  grains  in  a 
bushel  of  wheat  to  amount  to 
020,000 ;  M  r.  S  w  a  n  w  i  ck,  of  Der- 
by, has  lately  computed  them  at 
045,000;  Dr.  Darwin,  therefore, 
concludes  that  a  bushel,  on  an  ave- 
rage, contains  035,000  grains  of 
wheat.  A  statute  acre  comprises 
4,S40  square  yards,  each  of  which 
contains  1(3  squares  of  9  inches  : 
if  4,840  be  multiplied  by  \6,  the 
produce  will  be  77,440,  which  is 
the  number  of  squares  of  p  inches 
in  such  an  acre.  If  635,000  grains 
in  a  bushel  be  divided  by  77,4-10, 
(the  number  of  squares  of  0  inches 
in  an  acre),  the  quotient  will  shew, 
that  somewhat  more  than  8  grains 
of  wheat  will  thus  be  deposited  in 
every  9  inches  of  the  drills. 

7.  If  8  or  p  grains  be  dropped 
at  the  same  time  in  one  inch  of 
ground,  they  will,  if  they  all  should 
grow  together,  be  too  numerous, 
and  form  a  tussock  ;  but,  by  mak- 
ing, die  m  slide  down  an  inclined 
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t  an  the  seed-box  to  the 
.  oulters,  as  in  the  tin  flues,  which 
a  re  crossed  in  order  to  lengthen  the  n 
(  Plate  I.  Fig.  2),  some  of  the  1 
will,  by  their  friction  while  de- 
scending, be  retarded  more  than 
others;  and  the  8  or  g  seeds  w  11 
thus  be  scattered  over  the  whole  Q 
inches  of  the  dr,tll;  which  renders 
this  method  of  sowing  far  superior 
to  that  of  dibbling  ;  because,  in  the 
latter,  all  the  seeds  are  dropped 
ther. 
8.  When  the  holes  in  the  wooden 
cylinder  are  entirely  open,  they  are 
of  a  proper  size  for  the  sowing  of 
horse-beans,  or  peas  :  when  they 
arc  perfectly  closed,  there  will  re- 
main a  small  niche  at  the  end  of 
the  excavation  in  the  wooden  cy- 
r,  nearest.  toB  (Plate  I.  Fig. 4), 
for  turnip,  or  other  small  seeds. 
For  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  a 
wooden  wedg ;  ought  to  be  made 
exacUy  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
area  of  the  hole,  which  die  director 
of  the  plough  requires,  who  will 
insert  it  occasionally  in  the  holes, 
when  he  turns  the  screw  at  the 
end  of  the  cylinder,  in  order  to  en- 
large, or  reduce  diem,  according 
to  those  dimensions.  On  these 
wedges  ought  to  be  written,  with 
white  paint,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
&c.  which  will  considerably  faci- 
litate the  accommodating  of  die 
size  of  the  excavations  to  each  kind 
of  grain ;  and  which  may  be  al- 
tered, if  requisite,  to  suit  larger  or 
smaller  seeds  of  the  same  species. 

p.  In  some  drill-ploughs,  for  in- 
stance in  Mr.  Cooke's,  there  is 
some  additional  machinery  for. 
drawing  a  line,  while  the  plough 
proceeds,  in  which  the  wheel  that 
is  next  to  the  last-sown  furrow, 
may  be  directed  to  pass  at  a  pro- 
per distance  from,  and  parallel  to 
it.  This,  however,  may  be  effected, 
N  whea 
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v/hen  sowing  wheat,  or  peas  and 
feeans,  by  making  the  wheels, 
while  they  run  on  the  ground,  n  t 
the  exact  distance  of  54  inches 
from  each  other ;  and,  at  the  time 
of  sowing,  by  guiding  the  wheel 
nearest  to  the  part  last  sown  exact- 
ly in  the  rut  last  formed  ;  by  which 
means  every  row  will  be  accurate- 
ly made,  at  the  distance  of  g 
inches. 

To  these  observations,  Dr.  Dar- 
win has  subjoined  some  remarks, 
tending  to  evince,  by  comparison, 
the  essential  improvements  he  has 
made  on  this  complicated  machi- 
nery, and  from  which  we  extract 
the  following : 

1.  The  simplicity  of  his  drill- 
plough  consists,  first,  in  its  having 
a  seed-box  only,  and  not  a  seed- 
box  and  hopper,  as  is  the  case 
with  Mr.  Cooke's  patent  drill- 
plough. 

2.  The  flues,  conducting  the 
seed  from  the  bottom  of  the  box 
into  the  drill  furrows,  are  not  dis- 
joined in  the  middle,  to  permit  the 
lower  part  to  move  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  when  the  horse  de- 
viates from  the  line  in  which  the 
coulters  pass,  as  in  Mr.  Cooke's 
plough  :  this  defect  may  be  reme- 
died by  the  simple  universal  joint 
at  x,  (Plate  I.  Fig.  l). 

3.  In  this  machine,  the  shafts 
behind,  between  which  the  man 
guiding  the  coulters  walks,  are 
fixed  to  the  coulter-beam,  as  well 
as  to  the  axle-tree ;  whereas,  in 
Mr.  Cooke's  patent  drill-plough, 
all  these  are  moveable  joints,  simi- 
lar to  a  parallel  rule,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  swerving  of  the 
horse  :  which,  in  this  machine,  is 
effected  by  the  simple  universal 
joint  at  z,  (Plate  I.  Fig.  1 ),  al- 
ready described. 

4.  The  dimensions  of  the  holes 
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in  the  axis  of  the  seed-box,  are 
here  likewise  altered,  merely  by 
turning  a  screw,  so  as  to  accom- 
modate them  to  every  kind  of  seeds, 
which  are  usually  sown  on  fields, 
or  arable  lands. 

5.  The  strong  brush  of  bristles, 
which  sweep  over  the  excavations 
of  the  cylinders  beneath  the  seed- 
box,  and  strickle  them,  so  exact- 
ly, that  no  supernumerary  seeds 
escape ;  and  yet  none  are  either 
bruised  or  broken,  which  some- 
times happens  in  Mr.  Tull's  ori- 
ginal machine. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Darwin  justly  ob- 
serves, that  the  cheaper  and  more 
simple  the  machine  is  in  its  con- 
struction, the  less  liable  will  it  be 
to  accidents,  which  occasion  ex- 
pences  in  its  repair ;  and,  with 
the  greater  facility  will  its  manage- 
ment be  understood  ;  all  which  cir- 
cumstances correspond  with  its 
greater  simplicity :  and,  we  cor- 
dially hope  with  the  Doctor,  that 
the  practice  of  the  drill-husbandry 
will  thus  be  more  generally  dif- 
fused. 

Plate  II.  Fig.  1,  is  a  seed-box, 
invented  by  Mr.  Swan  wick,  of 
Derby,  who  has  liberally  offered 
to  shew  the  working  mode's  of  the 
seed-boxes,  or  to  assist  any  person 
who  may  wish  to  construct  either 
this  drill  machine,  or  the  preced- 
ing one,  invented  by  Dr.  Dar- 
win. 

Mr.  Swanwick's  seed-box  is  48 
inches  in  length  within,  and  is 
divided  into  6  cells,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sowing  (i  rows  of  seeds  at 
the  same  time,  similar  to  that 
above  specified.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  cell  is  a  hole  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  n, 
(Fig.  l),  through  which  the  seed 
passes  into  the  seed-flues,  as  in  the 
machine  before  described  ;  but  this 
has  no  revolving  axis,  there  being 

only 
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nil.  n,  n, 

i .  \  inches  bro  id, 

8  in  andexattly  3*eighths 

in  inch  (hick.  Through  this  bar 
()'  holes  are  perforated,  marked 
Ii  of  which  is  exactly 
one  inch  in  length,  half  an  inch 
in  width,  and  3-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  depth,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
thickness  of  the  bar.  The  centres 
of  th<  »e  holt  s  are  exa<  tly  8  inches 
distant  from  each  other,  com  5- 
ling  to  the  holes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  seed-box,  over  which  it  is 
made  to  slide  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  a  groove.  By  this  sliding 
motion,  it  passes  under strffbrushes 
which  are  placed  over  it  on  each 
end  of  the  holes,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  seed-box,  and  strickle  off  the 
grain,  as  the  holes  in  the  sliding- 
bar  pass  under  them,  which  tlms 
distribute  the  quantity  with  consi- 
derable accuracy. 

In  order  to  increase,  or  diminish, 
the  proportion  of  grain  tobe  del  i .  - 
cd,  the  slider  is  covered  with  a  tin- 
eas.-, C,  C,  (Fig.  4.)  which  is  per- 
forated with  six  holes,  correspond- 
in^-  with  those  in  the  slider :  instead, 
however,  of  the  bit  of  tin  being  cut 
out  the  full  length  of  the  hole,  part 
of  it  is  left  at  the  cud  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  slider^  and  is  bent 
down,  after  the  slider  is  put  into  the 
case,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tin 
cylinder  in  the  preceding  machine. 
This  case  is  moveable  about  one 
inch,  backward  and  forward,  by 
turning  the  finger-screw  s  (Fig.  4 
and  5),  by  which  the  holes  are  en- 
larged, or  diminished,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adapting  them  to  various 
sorts  of  grain,  or  different  quanti- 
ties of  the  same  sort,  exactly  as  in 
the  tin  and  wooden  cylinders  in 
Plate  I. — The  slider  is  moved  for- 
wards by  a  bent  iron  pin,  //,  attach- 
ed to  it,  which  passes  into  a  ser- 
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pentine  groove,  Y,  (Kg.  ar),  fixed 

to  the  n  w  ' ;  it  is  li.'.c- 

wise  moved  backwards  by  a        ; 
spring  at  the  othi  r  i  nd  c 
boxi  l»ut  which  is  not  delineated 

in  the  Plate. 

.  3,    is   a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  parts  before  described  : — E,  E, 

the  seed-box  divided  into  cells  or 
compartments,  by  the  partitions 
'/,  </,  d. — t-,  c,  c,  the  slider,  with 
part  of  the  apertures  seen  just  ap- 
pearing from  under  the  brushes.—* 
X  is  the  axis  of  the  wheel. 

Fig.  2,  represents  a  side  view  of 
one  of  the  six  bridges  lying  over  the 
holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  seed-box, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  brushes 
are  fixed,  which  strickle  the  holes 
when  full  of  corn,  while  the  bar 
slides    backwards    and    forwards. 
The  simplicity  of  this  slider  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seed-box,  Dr.D.  ob- 
serves, may  be,  in  some  instances, 
greater  than  that  of  wooden  and 
tin  cylinders  in  his    machine,    as 
Mr.  Swan-wick's    has    only    six" 
holes  for  distributing  the  quantity 
of  corn,  whereas  the  former  has 
twenty- four.    In  other  respects,  it 
is,  perhaps,  more  complicated  ;  as 
twelves  brushes  are  used,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  six  holes,  whereas 
there  are  only  six  brushes  rubbing 
on  the  tin  cylinder  in  the  former 
machine.     The  reciprocating  mo- 
tion of  this   slider  must  be  quick, 
as    it  necessarily  acts  once  every 
time  the  circumference  of  the  car- 
riage-wheel passes  nine  inches  for- 
ward, which  may  not  be  so  easy 
to  execute  as  the  cog-wheel,  with 
the  uninterrupted  movement  of  the 
axis  and  cylinder  in  the  preceding 
machine. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Darwin  concludes 
with  remarking,  that  the  facility  of 
adapting  the  holes  to  the  dimensions 
required  in  both  machines,  and  the 

N  2  circum- 
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circumstance,  that  they  neither 
bruise  nor  break  the  grain,  and  are 
rot  encumbered  with  an  additional 
hopper,  which  must  deliver  the 
quantity  of  seed  with  great  inaccu- 
racy, from  the  unequal  shaking  of 
the  machine,  considerably  add  to  the 
excellence  and  simplicity  of  both. 


Another  implement  upon  a  new 
principle  was  invented  by  Mr. 
John-  Horn,  of  Dover,  and  by  him 
denominated  an  "  Universal soicing 
machine,  for  drilling  or  l-road-cast- 
ing;"  for  which  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent, about  the  year  1/S5.  It  is  so 
constructed  that,  whether  worked 
by  the  hand,  drawn  by  a  horse,  or 
fixed  to  and  used  with  a  plough,  it 
is  not  liable  to  be  put  out  of  order; 
there  being  but  one  movement  to 
direct  the  whole.  It  sows  every 
kind  of  grain  with  equal  ease  and 
regularity,  so  that  the,  quantity 
sown  may  be  varied  at  pleasure, 
and  in  any  degree.  A  correspon- 
dent in  the  12th  vol.  of  "  Annals 
of  Agriculture"  p.  481,  states,  that 
Mr.  Horn's  invention  possesses 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  cultivat- 
ing turnips,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
crop  against  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 
By  sowing  the  usual  quantity  of 
turnip-seed  broad-cast  by  the  ma- 
chine, and  at  the  same  time  strik- 
ing furrows  at  proper  distances  in 
the  land,  part  is  deposited  in  the 
drills,  and  the  rest  sown  broad-cast 
between  them :  so  that,  if  the  sea- 
son be  dry,  it  will  be  favourable  to 
the  drills,  and,  if  wet,  to  that  which 
is  broad-cast.  And,  if  it  happen 
that  the  latter  be  injured  by  the  de- 
predations of  the.  rly,  the  former, 
by  coming  at  a  later  period,  is  sav- 
ed; or,  if  the-  former  be  destroyed, 
tlit;  latter  is  preserved.  If  the 
whole  thrive,  the  farmer  has  the 
choice  of  selecting  the  most  vigor- 
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ous  plants  from  both. — The  pried 
of  this  valuable  implement,  if  con-> 
strutted  so  as  to  be  used  with  a 
single-furrow  plough,  is,  we  un- 
derstand, 3f  guineas  : — if  intended 
for  a  double-furrow  plough,  -1|- 
guineas: — that  of  the  large  n  lachine, 
consisting  of  a  seven-farrow  plough, 
with  Mr.  Horn's  additions,  the 
whole  made  by  himself,  is  7|  gui- 
neas.— For  a  more  particular  ac- 
count, we  refer  tire  reader  to  a 
treatise  on  the.  subject,  published  by 
the  inventor  (8vo.  6d.  Johnson, 
178(5),  entitled  "  Description  and 
Use  aj' the  Universal  Soiling  lin- 
dane for  Drilling  and  Broad-cast- 
itig." 

In  the  12th  vol.  of  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  p.  10/ ,  we  also  meet 
with  a  communication  from  a  Mr. 
J.  Harvey,  of  Elrniey,  in  which 
he  announces  his  invention  of  an 
engine  that  plants  every  kind  of 
grain  in  a  manner,  he  conceives, 
never  before  attempted.  It  is  a 
common  wheel-plough,  to  which 
is  fixed  a  simple  piece  of  machin- 
ery, for  conveying,  by  means  of  an 
engine  lixed  to  the  plough,  im- 
mediately behind  the  mould-board, 
any  quantity  of  grain  into  an  inci- 
sion in  the  heart  of  a  furrow,  of 
whatever  depth  :  the  seed  is  effec- 
tually and  instantly  covered  by  an 
instrument  suspended  to  the  en- 
gine. The  whole  machinery  con- 
sists of  iron,  yet  does  not  exceed 
20lb.  in  weight. — The  engine  may 
be  worked  without  a  handle  (un- 
less at  the  end),  which  does  not  re- 
tard the  sowing,  or  add  much  to 
the  labour  of  the  horses*  The  in- 
ventor observes,  that  it  may  be  em- 
ployed on  any  soil,  and  in  all  sea- 
sons ;  the  seed  being  covered  to 
protect  it  from  the  effects  of  the 
weather. — Tin-  price  of  Mr.  Har- 
vey's implement,    exclusively  of 

the 
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the  i   \.  hit  h  it  i-  fixed, 

tliic^  not  exert  d  thn 

'1  he  List  of  these  \  nriou 
trivance  ,  of  which  w  e  shall  t  [J  e 
notice,  is  the  Drill  and  //"<■- 
Plough,  invented  a 
by  a  Mr  Ridge,  of  "which  an  en- 
.  en  i:i  the  60th  \  i  1. 
of  the  Gent.  .1  for  \~<  o: 

v  here  its  principles  and  mechanisrh 
are  described. — This  machine  is  so 
coi  strutted  that,  by  means  of  a 
handle,  the  man  employed  has 
power  to  liold  or  guide  it  in  a  strait 
lion,  without  any  attention  to 
the  going  of  the  horse  being  requi- 
site, farther  than  is  rendered  neces- 
sary in  a  common  plough  :  and, 
whether  the  implement  be  drawn 
up,  or  down  a  hill,  or  horizontally, 
It  i'<  ■  corn  with  equal  re- 

gularity, and  at  any  given  depth  ; 
so  that  none  of  the  seed  will  be 
buried  too  deeply  in  the  earth,  or 
exposed  to  perish  on  the  surface. 
ThuSj  it  is  asserted,  one-third  of 
the  usual  quantity  of  seed  may,  in 
general,  be  saved  j  and,  in  some, 
eases,  more  than  one-half. 

The  wheels  on  which  Mr. Ridge's 
plough  moves,  are  half  a  rod  in 
circumference;  and,  by  computing 
their  revolutions,  when  they  have 
once  passed  over  the  field,  the  por- 
tion of  seed  sown  may  be  ascer- 
tained, if  the  machine  be  supplied 
with  a  certain  quantity.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  that  can  tiins  be  drilled 
in  one  day,  depends  on  the  distance 
at  which  the  rows  of  corn  are  set. 
Stones,  it  is  said,  are  no  obstruction 
to  the  drilling  of  com,  by  means  of 
this  implement ;  provided  they  be 
not  too  large  to  pass  between  the 
fines,  or  tubes,  which  deliver  the 
6eed  to  the  ground. 

The  plough  here  alluded  to,  may 
be  used  for  sowing  every  kind  of 
grain,  or  seeds,,  not  only  with  faei- 
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Uty  and  regularity,  but  also  with- 
out :  them;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  crop  grows  up,  it  may  be 
employed  with  equal  advantage  as 
a  horse-hoe.  Its  constru&ion  is 
0  simple,  that  in  half 
.in  hou'i  a  common  ploughman  may 
be  made  to  comprehend  its  move- 
m<  (its,  sufficiently  to  be  entrusted 
with  it  for  the  whole  season.  On 
level  soils,  one  horse,  in  gen<  ral_, 
will  be  fully  competent  to  draw  it; 
but,  in  ascending  steep  hills,  or  on 
very  stiff  land,  two  will  become 
necessary. — The  price  of  this  ex- 
pensive implement,  we  understand,, 
is  about  14  guineas. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  drilling  system,  we  must  ^eter 
our  readers  to  Mr.  Amos's  "  Theo- 
ry and  Practice  of  Drill- Husband- 
ry;' (4ro.  ISs.)  published  a  few 
years  since,  in  which  the  matter 
is  fully  investigated,  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  arc 
fairly  appreciated'.  But  those,  who 
Wish  to  acquire"  only  a  general 
knowledge  of  this  important  prac- 
tice, we  advise  to  peruse  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cooke's  pamphlet  (12mo. 
price  6"d.)  entitled,  "  Drill- Hus- 
bandry perfecled." 

Before  we  conclude  this  highly 
important  subject,  it  will  be  useful 
to  state  the  extraordinary  national 
saving  that  would  arise  from  a  ge- 
neral introduction  of  the  drill-hus- 
bandry. Indeed,  the  patriotic  Lord 
Somerville,  late  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  whose 
exertions  in  promoting  that  bene- 
iicial  science,  must  endear  him  to 
every  friend  of  his  country,  has  al- 
ready anticipated  our  calculations. 
Though  bred  to  the  broad-cast  me- 
thod, which  he  till  lately  followed, 
that  enlightened  Nobleman  has,  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  interesting 
work,  entitled  "  The  System  fal- 
ls 3  lowed 
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lowed  during  the  tivo  last  years  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture"  &c. 
(8vo.  pp.  300,  Miller,  1S00),  im- 
partially exhibited  the  great  ad- 
vantages that  might  result  from 
the  national  adoption  of  the  drill- 
husbandry.  We  regret  that  our 
limits  will  permit  us  only  to  ex- 
tract a  few  leading  circumstances 
from  his  Lordship's  publication.  In 
order  to  ascertain,  beyond  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  doubt,  the  infinite  supe- 
riority of  the  drilling,  over  that  of 
the  broad-cast  method  of  sowing, 
he  applied  to  three  gentlemen  alike 
eminent  for  their  agricultural  skill, 
and  each  of  whom  -made  use  of 
different  drill- ploughs.  From  an 
accurate  statement  it  appears,  that 
the  expences  attendant  on  the  old 
and  new  practices,  are  as  follow  ; 


Expence  of  seed-corn  on  133  acres  of  land,  sown  in  the 
usual  broad-cast  husbandry  in  1799,  W^s 

The  expence  of  seed-corn  for  the  same  number  of  .acres, 
according  to  the  present  improved  system  of  drilling, 

In  the  year  1800,  the  expence  of  140  acres  broad-cast, was 
Ditto,      -  ditto,      -      drilled, 

"Which  affords  a  saving  of  not  less  than     - 
in  seed-corn  on  140  acres  of  land. 
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Both  estimates  were  made  from 
actual  experience,  by  the  industrious 
Mr.  Budden,  and  communicated  to 
Lord  Somerville  by  the  llev.  H. 
J.  Close,  of  Hordle,  near  Ly- 
mington  ;  from  whose  letter  we 
insert  the  following  computation  of 
an  annual  sai'iiig  that  may  be  ef- 
fected by  die  uniform  practice  of 
the  drill-husbandry ;  and  which, 
at  a  moderate  calculation,  will 
amount  to  not  less  than  eight  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat,  one  mil*- 
lion  of  bushels  of  rye,  three  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  barley,  four  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  oats,  and  one 
million  of  bushels  of  beans  and 
j>eas ! 

Jiaving,  however,  in  the  course 
of  attentive  observation,  during 
the  labt  twenty  years,  witnessed 
many  disappointments,  both  in 
sialidical  and  political  schemes, 
we  are  not  so  sanguine  in  our  ex- 
pectations, as  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence on  any  general  statement,' 
especially  when  it  is  exemplified 
fry  ;o.'//^u numbers,     Nevertheless, 


in  justice  to  the  zealous  supporters 
of  the  drill-plough,  we  fully  admit 
its  superiority  over  the  clumsy  and 
irregular  practice  of  the  wasteful 
broad-cast  husbandry  ;  and  poste- 
rity will  ever  gratefully  remember 
the  names  of  Tull,  Cooke, 
Young,  and  Darwin,  if,  by  their 
joint,  labours,  one  half  'of  the  above 
stated  quantity  of  grain  and  seeds, 
that  is,  together  eight  or  nine  mil- 
lions of  lushels,  could  be  annually 
saved  to  the  nation,  before  one  half 
of  the  present  eventful  century  is 
expired. 

DRINKING,  is  one  of  the  ani- 
mal functions,  essential  to  the  pro- 
per solution  and  digestion  of  food. 
Although  the  proportion  of  liquid 
to  that  of  dry,  or  solid  food,  can- 
not be  precisely  ascertained  ;  yet, 
if  the  constant  secretion  of  fluids 
be  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  this 
computation,  we  should,  perhaps, 
drink  double  the  quantity  of  the 
solid  provisions  sice  daily  consume. 
Nevertheless,  even  this  proportion 
is  but  too  often  exceeded,  merely 

to 
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Tin's,     we    in) 

qk  with  a  view  to  qui  nch 
tliirst  only,  but  at  certain  hours  of 
tlu-  li.iy,  whether  we  arc  naturally 
inclined,  <■!"  not.  >.av,  we  fr<  - 
quently  mee(  with  sots  in  beer, 
.  \'  ine,  punch,  and  even 
/(•(/. —  Excessive  drink,  however, 
though  ii  distend  and  oppress  the 
stomach,  and  thus  impede  diges- 
tion, is  n.»t  Hi  arl]  so  ;h  ruicious  as 
gluttony,  unless  the  former  be  at- 
.1  u  ith  intoxication.  It  how- 
ever impoverishes  ihe  whole  mass 
of  the  blood,  by  rendering  it  too 
thin  and  \\  atery  ;  so  tli.it  r<  taxation 
of  the  urinary  and  other  canals,  at 
length,  general  debility  of  the  sys- 
tem, are  its  necessary  concomi- 
tants. 

<  )n  the  contrary,  too  little  drink 
disposes  persons  of  a  sedentary  life 
to  indigestion;  because  many  par- 
ticles of  solid  food  arc,  for  want 
of  dilution,  passed  unassimilated 
through  the  alimentary  canal  ;  and 
the  blood  becomes  viscid,  and 
inert  in  its  circulation.  The  active 
raid  laborious  should,  therefore, 
drink  more  than  the  idle  or  phleg- 
matic ;  and  either  of  these  more  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  to  supply 
the  great  loss  of  humours  exhaled 
by  insensible  perspiration. 

Persons,  whose  natural  appetite 
is  not  depraved  in  consequence  of 
irregular  living,  may  easily  regu- 
late the  due  proportion  of  their 
drink  to  that  of  dry  aliment  3  as, 
to  them,  thirst  will  be  the  safest 
guide.  But  those  individuals  who 
Lave  become  slaves  to  the  libations 
of  Bacchus,  are  unfortunately  de- 
prived of  this  beneficent  instinct, 
which  is  the  privilege  even  of  irra- 
tional animals. 

If  the  moral  turpitude  of  com- 
mitting excess  in  drinking,  affords 
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no  argument  to  induce  the  habitual 
votary  to  abstain  from  such  perni- 
cious practice,  we  shall  only  add, 
that  he  will  sooner  or  later  feel  the. 

edicts  of  it  in  painful  and  lingering 
sickness.  To  a  reflecting  mind,  it 
affords  matter  of  just  surprize, 
how  so  many  persons  of  worth  and 
character,  while  soler,  can  devote 
themselves  to  :i  custom  which  they 
cannot  but  abhor  in  their  friends. 
For  the  sake  of  a  momentary  gra- 
tification of  the  palate,  wines  and 
spirits  are  indiscriminately  swallow- 
ed, and  especially  by  those  whose 
age,  labours,  and  merit  in  society, 
often  entitle  them  to  neither.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  valuable  grain, 
by  Nature  designed  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  and  indigent,  are  annu- 
ally converted  into  liquid  fire,  or 
more  properly,  poison  '  Where  is 
the  philanthropist,  in  our  Imperial 
Senate,  who  possesses  virtue  and 
influence  sufficient  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  so  extensive  a  system  of 
mischief? 

After  this  involuntary  digression, 
we  shall  only  observe,  that  large 
potations  are,  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  constitution,  improper;  that 
they  are  particularly  injurious  whep 
indulged  in  previously  to  the  talcing 
of  food,  and  especially  before  din- 
ner ;  that  all  beverage  is  more  per- 
nicious to  the  healthy  in  a  warm, 
than  in  a  cold  state  ;  that  the  hu- 
man stomach  should  never  be  in- 
undated with  immoderate  quanti- 
ties of  drink  at  one  time;  and  that 
the  most  natural  drink,  and  -the 
most  conducive  to  health,  without 
exception,   is  pure  water. 

DRONE,  in  natural  history,  a 
species  of  bee,  which  is  nearly 
double  the  size  of  the  common 
working  insect.  The  head  of  drones 
is  round,  ihe  eyes  full,  their  tongue 
short,  and  the  belly  broader  than 
N  4  m 
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in  the  other  classes ;  they  are  like- 
wise of  a  darker  colour,  and  more 
thickly  clothed. — See  Bee,  vol.  i. 
p.  215. 

DROPSY,  a  soft,  unelastic 
swelling  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
body  :  in  other  words,  a  collection 
of  water  under  the  whole  skin,  or 
In  t'e  brain,  chest,  abdomen,  &c. 

This  complaint  may  originate 
from  various  causes,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal  : — 1. 
Obstructions  in  the  intestines  of  the 
lower  belly,  especially  after  agues. 

2.  Suppressions  of  hatufal  and  peri- 
odical fluxes  ;  polypous  and  other 
concretions   in   the    blood-vessels. 

3.  Obstipations  of  the  lymphatics, 
arising  chiefly  from  a  free  use  of 
spirituous  liquors.  4.  Great  re- 
laxation of  the  vascular  parts,  in 
consequence  of  poor,  watery  and 
viscid  nutriment,  impure  damp  air, 
&c.  5.  A  general  acrimony  of  the 
fluids,  after  repelled  eruptions,  or 
from  an  accumulation  of  acrid, 
gouty,  bilious,  and  other  humours. 
6.  General  debility  consequent  to 
copious  evacuations,  or  convulsive 
diseases,  which  have  reduced  the 
wlwe  nervous  system  : — the  opera- 
tion of  all  these  causes  is  often  pro- 
moted by  an  hereditary  disposition 
of  the  individual. 

Regimen.  Drinking  was  for- 
merly considered  as  very  injurious 
to  dropsical  patients,  so  that  phy- 
sicians often  prohibited  the  use  of 
all  liquid  food.  Later  experience, 
however,  has  evinced  the  fallacy  of 
this  rule ;  for,  in  many  cases,  the 
disease,  has  been  cured  merely  by 
abundant  dilution;  especially  in 
those  constitutions  which  are  not 
naturally  phlegmatic;  Hence  it 
has  been  found,  that  the  copious 
use  of  mineral  waters  (see  Diure- 
tics) has  frequently  been  attend- 
ed with  the  best  elftcls. — Vcge- 
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table  acids,  such  as  vinegar,  the 
juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  &r.  di- 
luted with  water,  should  be  drunk 
in  preference  to  wines  or  spirits, 
either  of  which  are  generally  hurt- 
ful. The  aged  and  emaciated,  how- 
ever, may  occasionally  take  a  glass 
of  wine,  or,  with  equal  advantage, 
mustard  whey,  or  ginger-tea. — > 
Their  diet  ought  to  consist  cf  nou- 
rishing and  stimulating  dishes,  but 
of  easy  digestion,  and  to  be  taken 
in  moderation.  White  meat,  fowls, 
and  even  game  properly  roasted  or 
stewed,  may  be  eaten  with  toasted 
bread  or  biscuits.  Horse-radish, 
onions,  and  garlic,  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  foreign  spices,  and  in  large 
proportions.  But  tea,  coffee,  and 
punch,  are  alike  improper  for  irrit- 
able- and  nervous  habits. 

Muscular  exercise  and  gentle, 
but  often  repeated  friction  of  the 
parts  affected,  are  two  primary 
objects  which  deserve  attention. — 
The  patient  ought  to  live  in  a 
warm,  dry  place,  not  expose  him- 
self to  cold  or  damp  air,  and  wear- 
flannel  next  the  skin,  to  promote 
perspiration. — The  tepid  bath  has 
often  procured  considerable  relief. 

Medicine.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  disease,  brisk  laxatives,  consist- 
ing of  rhubarb  and  cream  of  tartar, 
may  be  of  immediate  service  to  the 
young  and  robust,  but  to  aged  or 
debilitated  patients,  we  cannot 
with  safety  recommend  either  pur- 
.  s  or  emetics  ,  as  the  latter 
in  particular,  may  be  attended 
with  serious  consequences.  In 
such  cases,  medical  advice  should 
not  be  neglected.  In  general, 
however,  small  doses  of  cream  of 
tartar,  namely,  half  a  dram,  six  or 
eight  times  a-day  ;  and  from  six 
to  ten  grains  of  salt-petre,  with 
three  or  four  grains  of  powdered 
squill,  every  morning  and  evening, 

may 
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be  t  ik(  n  " 

issistance  cannot  be  easily 

ned. —  All  dt'i  -r  dru  '-.  for  in- 
stance, bark,  tartar  I 
pborj  opium,  &c.  arc  powerful  re: 
.  es,  \\  hich  ought  to  be  pr  - 
scribed  l\v  those  only  •.. ! 
the  ability  of  ascertainin  the  na- 
ture and  cause  of  thi  For 
similar  reasons,  we  cannot  impli- 
citly approve  of  theexternal  appli- 

n  of  oil,  nor  the  swallowing  of 

a  table   spoonful   of  common  sand 

.  ;    I    is    fs  a  curious,   but 

cheap  remedy,    which    has   lately 

announced  by  Dr.  Guthiue, 
of  St.  Petersburg  ■,  who  informs  us 
that  it  was  found  "  to  purge  tl 
patient  pretty  briskly,  and  to  pro- 
cure a  relief  of  ah  the  symptoms." 
DROPWORT,  or  Oenanthe,  L. 
n  genus  of  perennial  plants,  con- 
sisting of  sev  n  species,  rive  of 
which  ar  indigenou-. ;  amongthese 
the  following  only  deserve  notice  : 

1.  The  Jistutom,  or  Common* 
Water  Dropwort,  which  thrives 
in  meadows,  ponds,  and  ditches  ; 
and  flowers  in  July.  Its  naked 
stalk  grows  only  J2  ire  lies  high. 
The  plant  is  refused  by  cows  and 
horses  :  though,  from  experiments 
made  ia  this  country,  it  does  not 

ar  to  be  nox,ous  to  the  former. 
Bechsthiy,  however,  affirms  that 
in  Germany  this  specie:- of  the  drop- 
wort  is  a  poisonous  vegetable,  and 
has  been  found  to  produce  danger- 
ous effects  on  man  and  dogs  :  ,rs 
root,  therefore,  which  spreads  ex- 
tensively in  a  swampy  soil,  ou^ht 
to  be  carefully  extirpated. 

2.  The  crovata,  pr  Hemlock 
Water -Dropwort,  or  Dead- 
tor.gue,  w  ich  grows  in  waterv 
places,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
in  ditches.  Its  reddish  thick  st.uk 
attains  a  height  from  3  to  5  l'eet. 
According^  Dr.  Withering,  the 
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this  plant  is  deleterious j 
irt  -,  thai 

the  root  is  lb:-  most   virulent  «  I    ,,l 
tii''  veg  :.:'  !  j  p,  iSons  that  <  • 
Britain  product  > ;  ma  y  instance? 
<>t  its  !  ital  effeel  i  1  ;  j. 

s  theconl  nts  of  the  stoma*  h, 
after  eating  any  small  port. on  of 
•Irs  root  (whi  h  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  wild  celery,  or  parsnipj 
be  immediately  emptied  by  briskly 
<  perating  emetics,  there  is  no  other 
chance  of  .saving  the  patient's  life; 
because  it  speedily  produces  coa- 
vu  sious,  madness,  and  death. 

As  a  medicine,  however,  an  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves,  or  three  tea* 
spoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  the  root, 
taken  every  morning,  has  in  one 
instance  cured  a  very  obstinate  cu- 
taneous disease  :  though  we  advise 
such  trials  to  be  made  onlyv  ith  ani- 
mals.— According  to  Mi.Gough;, 
the  country  people  in  Westmore- 
land apply  a  poultice  of  the  herb  to 
the  ulcer,  which  is  sometimes 
formed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  cleft 
of  the  hoof  in  h.  rned  cattle,  and  is 
termed  the  foul.— The  inhabitants 
of  Pembrokeshire  call  this  plant, 
the  Jive-Jin gered  root:  it  is  much 
Us  d  by  them  in  cataplasms  for  the 
felon,  or  the  worst  ;  ind  of  whit- 
low.— S  eep  eat  the  lehv  s  of  this 
vegetable,  but  they  are  refused  by 
cows  an. I  ho-es. 

DROWNING,  is^the  act  of 
suffocating,  or  being  suffocated,  by 
a  total  immersion  in  water.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  a  per- 
son may  remain  in  this  element, 
without  being  drowned,  is  very 
unequal,  in  (.afferent  individuals; 
and  depe  ds  as  much  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  as  on  the  par- 
ticular constitution  of  the  subject : 
in  general,  however,  there  is  less 
prospect  of  recovery,  after  having 
continued  fifteen  minutes  in  a  wa- 
tery 
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tery  grave.  In  such  cases,  death 
.  ensues  from  impeded  respiration, 
and  the  consequent  ceasing  of  the 
-circulation  of  the  blood,  by  which 
the  body  loses  its  heat,  and,  with 
that,  die  activity  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. Dr.  GoomvYN  justly  ob- 
serves-, that  the  water  produces  all 
the  changes  which  take  place  in 
drowning,  only  indirect/ if,  by  ex- 
cluding the  atmospheric  air  from 
the  lun  ?s,  as  the}  admit  but  a  very 
inconsiderable  quantity  of -fluid  to 
pass  into  them,  during  immersion. 
Hence  we  shall  find,  in  the  progress 
of  this  inquiry,  that  inflation  of  die 
lungs  is  one  of  the  principal  mums 
of  restoring  life. 

Before  we  describe  the  various 
methods  and  instruments  that  have 
"been  successfully  adopted,  for  re- 
covering drowned  persons,  it  will 
be  useful  to  advert  (on  the  plan  of 
Dr.  Struve)  to  those  circumstances 
which  deserve  to  be  duly  weighed, 
previously  to  any  afiive  measures 
being  taken  on  such  unfortunate 
occasions  :  I .  The  season  and  wea- 
ther ;  2.  Length  of  time  the  person 
has  continued  under  water  3  3.  The 
■  state  of  bis  mind  when  the  accident 
happened  :  whether  he  was  intoxi- 
cated, frightened,  &:c. ;  4.  Consti- 
tution of  the  body,  and  whether  he 
was  in  a  state  of  perspiration  ;  5. 
The  height  from  which  he  fell,  and 
whether  his  head  plunged  foremost ; 
6.  Depth  of  the  water  ;  whether  it 
was  cold  or  warm,  sea,  or  river 
water,  and  how  he  was  dressed. 
Lastly,  7.  The  manner  in  which  he 
was  taken  out,  whether  by  the  legs, 
and  without  receiving  any  injury, 
or  by  instruments ;  and  whether  he 
\s  as  rolled  about  in  a  tub,  or  what 
other  m<  thods  were  pursned  for  his 
res.toration. 

Few  improvements  appear  to 
have  been  made  in  the  treatment 
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of  the  drowned,  since  diis  impor- 
tant branch  of  medical  science  was 
first  discussed,  in  a  popular  man- 
ner, by  the  late  Dr.  Tissot;  yet 
the  names  of  Cullen,Goodwyn-, 
Cogan,  Hawes,  and  Coleman,  in 
Britain,  as  well  as  those  of  Unzer, 
Reimarus,  and  Struve,  in  Ger- 
many, deserve  to  be  respectfully 
mentioned :  from  their  various  pub- 
lications, and  especially  of  die  two 
last  mentioned,  we  shall  briefly 
state  die  principal  rules  of  conduct 
to  be  observed,  with  respecl  to 
persons  in  that  deplorable  situation. 
Symptoms  of  Apparent  Death  hy 
Droivning. — Coldness ;  paleness  of 
the  whole  body;  the  lips  of  a  livid 
hue  j  the  mouth  either  open  or  firm- 
ly closed ;  the  tongue  blue,  swelled 
and  protruded  ;  the  eye-lids  closed, 
the  eyes  turned,  and  their  pupils 
dilated 3  die  face  swelled  and  blue; 
the  lower  belly  hard  and  inflated. 
The  first  signs  of  returning  anima- 
tion are,  convulsive  starting  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  or  feet ;  mo- 
tion of  the  eye-lids ;  a  spasmodic 
shivering  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — 1.  After  havingbeen 
carefully  taken  out  of  the  water  by 
the  arms,  so  as  to  prevent  the  least 
injury  to  the  head  and  breast,  die 
body  ought  to  he  carried  to  the 
nearest  house  (if  possible,  in  a 
bier,  as  represented  in  the  Plate, 
which  is  described  p.  1Q1),  with 
the  head  somewhat  raised 3  or,  in 
fine  warm  weather,  the  resuscita- 
tivc  process  may  with  more  advan- 
tage be  performed  in  the  open  air, 
especially  in  sun-shine. 

2.  When  the  subject  is  deposit- 
ed, the  upper  part  of  the  body 
should  be  supported  half-sitting, 
with  the  head  inclining  towards  the 
right  si  V. 

3.  The  clothes  are  to  be  taken  off 
widiout  delay,  but  with  the  greatest 

pre- 
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precaution;  as   • 

tli.  b  'i  the  la- 

nose  must  be 
die  mucus  and  fi 
ather  dip 

•.-.i.  now 

1  itly  v  iped  and  dried  v\  ith 

flannel  cloths,   th<  n  covered 

..  feather-beds,   hay, 

straw,  \v.     In  cold  or  moi  t  \w.i- 

■  i  to  I)--  laid  on  a 

',  ;,t   :;  proper  dis- 

,   or  in  a  room 

.  but  in  the  warm 

of  summer,  a  simple  couch  is 

sufficient. 

6.  [f  the  patient  he  very  young, 
or  a  child,  it  may  be  placed  in  bed 
between  two  persons,  to  promote 
natural  warmth.  (See  also  the 
Warming  Machine^  delineated  in 
the  second  Plate,  and  described 
p.  102.) 

~ .  In  situations  where  the  bath 
cannot  be  conveniently  procured, 
bladders  filled  with  lukewarm  wa- 
ter should  be  applied  to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  or  a  warm- 
ing-pan wrapped  in  liannel  gently 
moved  along  die  spine  ;  or  aroma- 
tic fomentations  frequently  and 
cautiously  repeated. 

8.  As  the  breathing  of  many  per- 
sons in  an  apartment  would  render 
the  air  mephi'tic,  and  thus  retard, 
or  even  prevent  the  restoration  of 
life,  not  more  than  rive  or  six  as- 
sistants should  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  room  where  the  body  is  de- 
posited. 
Stimulants  generally  employed  : 

1.  Moderate  friction  with  soft, 
•warm  flannel,  at  the  beginning,  and 
gradually  increased  by  means  of 
brushes  dipped  in  oil,  till  pulsations 
of  the  heart  are  perceptible. 

2.  Inflation  of  the  lungs,  which 
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■  >nv( -nil  t)0  ■ 
by  blow  ii'  into  one  oj  the  no:  oils, 
lucin  1  air  ipto  t  e 
he  former  purpi 
t  provided  with 

den  pipe,  fitted  at  one  QXU'O- 
the  nostril,  and  at 
the  1  1  blown  into  by 

a  healthy  person's  month,  or  fax 
receiving  t.  e  muzzle  of  a  pair  of 
.    by  which   the 
.-iitinut  d. 
At  li.     .  er,  it  will  always  i>e 

more  proper  to  introduce  the  warm 
breath  from  the  lungs  of  a  living 
person,  than  to  commence  with 
cold  atmospheric  air.  During  tliis 
operation,  the  other  nostril  and  the 
mouth  should  b  closed  by  an  as- 
it,  while  a  third  person  gently 
presses  the  chest  with  his  hands, 
as  soon  as  the  lungs  are  ob.-erved 
to  be  inflated. — For  a  more  effec- 
tual method  of  alternately  intro- 
ducing tresh  air  into  the  lungs,  and 
expelling  that  which  is  rendered 
mephitic,  or  unlit  for  respiration, 
we  refer  the  readt  r  to  the  second 
plate,  Fig.  1,  described  in  p.  100, 
and  following. 

3.  Stimulating  clysters,  consist- 
ing of  warm  water  and  common 
salt ;  or  a  strong  solution  of  tartar 
emetic  ;  or  deceptions  of  aromatic 
herbs ;  or  six  ounces  of  brandy, 
should  be  speedily  administered. — ■ 
W  e  do  not  consider  injections  qf 
the  smoke  of  tobacco,  or  even  clysr 
ters  of  that  narcotic  plant,  in  all 
instances  safe  or  proper. 

4.  Let  the  body  be  gently  rubbed 
with  common  salt,  or  with  flannels 
dipped  in  spirits  :  the  pit  oi~  the 
stomach  fomented  with  hot  brandy; 
the  temples  stimulated  with  spirit 
of  hartshorn;  and  the  nostrils  oc- 
casionally tickled  with  a  feather. 

5.  Persons  of  a  very  robust 
frame,  and  whose  skin  after  being 

dried,. 
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dried,  assumes  a  rigid  and  contract- 
ed surface,  may  be  put  into  the 
sub-tepid  bath,  of  about  65°,  which 
must  be  gradually  raised  to  75  or 
80°,  o(  Fahrenheit's  scale,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  or  the 
body  carried  to  a  brewhouse,  and 
covered  with  warm  grains  for  three 
or  four  hours :  but  these  expedients 
generally  require  medical  assist- 
ance! 

6.  Violent  shaking  and  agita- 
tion of  the  body  by  the  legs  and 
arms,  though  strongly  recommend- 
ed, and  supposed  10  have  often  for- 
warded the  recovery  of  chiiV  n 
and  boys,  appears  to  us  a  doubtful 
remedy,  which  can  be  practised 
only  in  certain  cases. 

7.  Sprinkling  the  naked  body  of 
a  drowned  person  with  cold  water  j 
submitting  it  to  the  operation  of  a 
shower-bath,  or  the  sudden  shocks 
of  the  electric  fluid ;  as  well  as 
whipping  it  with  nettles,  adminis- 
tering emetics,  and  blood-letting, 
— are  desperate  expedients,  which 
should  be  resorted  to  only  after  the 
more  lenient  means  have  been  un- 
successfully employed. 

It  is,  however,  a  vulgar  and 
dangerous  error,  to  suppose  that 
persons  apparently  dead  by  im- 
mersion under  water,  are  irreco- 
verable, because  life  docs  not  soon 
re-appear  :  hence  we  seriously  en- 
treat those  who  are  thus  employed 
in  the  service  of  humanity,  to  per- 
severe for  three  or  four  hours  at 
least,  in  the  application  of  the  mo.it 
appropriate  remedies  above  de- 
scribed ;  for  there  are  many  in- 
stances recorded,  of  patients  who 
recovered,  alter  they  had  been  re- 
linquished by  all  their  medical  and 
other  assistants. 

Treatment  on  the  return  of  life  : 
As  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of 
that  happy  change    become   dis- 
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eernible,  additional  care  must  be 
taken  to  cherish  the  vital  action, 
by  the  most  soothing  means.  All 
violent  proceedings  should,  there- 
fore, be  immediately  abandoned, 
no  farther  stimulants  applied,  nor 
even  the  ears  of  the  patient  be  an- 
noyed by  loud  speaking,  shouting, 
&c.  At  that  important  crisis,  mo- 
derate friction  only  is  requisite. 
And,  if  the  reviving  person  happen 
to  be  in  the  bath,  he  may  either 
remain  there,  provided  bis  sensa- 
be  easy  and  agreeable,  or  be. 
yed  to  a  comfortable  bed, 
after  being  expeditiously  dried  with 
warm  flannels  :  fomentations  of 
aromatic  plants  may  then  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ; 
bladders  filled  with  warm  water, 
placed  to  the  left  side ;  the  soles  of 
the  feet  rubbed  with  salt  j  the 
mouth  cleared  of  froth  and  muqusA 
and  a  little  white  wine,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  salt  in  water,  dropped  on  the 
tongue.  But  all  strong  stimulants. 
such  as  powerful  electric  shocks, 
strong  odours  of  volatile  salts,  &c. 
are  at  this  period  particularly  inju- 
rious. Lastly,  the  patient,  after 
re.-uscitation,  ought  to  be.  for  a 
short  interval  resigned  to  the  efforts 
of  Nature,  and  left  in  a  composed 
and  quiescent  state  :  as  soon  as  he 
is  able  to  swallow,  without  com- 
pulsion or  persuasion,  warm  wine, 
or  tea,  with  a  fewdrops  of  vinegar, 
instead  of  milk,  or  gruel,  warm 
beer,  and  the  like,  should  be  given 
in  small  doses  frequently  repeated. 
Having  stated  the.  leading  parti- 
culars to  be  attended  to,  in  the 
practical  treatment  of  persons  who 
are  on  the  eve  of  suffering  from 
aquatic  suffocation,  we  shall  ac- 
company therp  with  a  few  direc- 
tions, addressed  to  those  humane 
assistants  who  often  fall  victims' 
for  want  of  due  precaution  in  the 
execute  >a 
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n  of  their  ben<  i 

v  fatal  accidents  happen 
dividual*  who 

i  die  former  arc  un- 
skilful  in  the  .  iwim- 

•  to  be  learnt  at 

ink  it 

luty  to  remind  the  read)  r  of 

s  al- 
ready described  in  our  first  volume, 

i  r    the    a 
aud  1  rami- 

•■  elling  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
.  i  rod ;,  ought  to 
vided  with  two  or 
.  to  serve 
Opy  .-  as  it  will 
rally  be    too    late   to  procure 
'hem  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
ious  instruments  re- 
presented in  our  first  plate  on  this 
subjedt,  and  immediately  to  be  de- 
scribed, there  is   another  method 
or  discovering  die  body  of  a  drown- 
ed person,  when  immersed  under 
water.      Although  we  do  not  give 
implicit  credit  to  novel  and  impro- 
bable schemes,  yet,  independently 
ot  its  presumptive  authenticity,  we 
think  the  following  narrative  enti- 
tled to  attention:  it  is  inserted  in 
the  37th  volume  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazifie,  for  April  1767. 

The  body  of  a  child  drowned  in 
the  river  Kennet,  near  Newbury, 
Berks,  was  discovered  bv  a  very 
singular  experiment. — After  dili- 
gent search  had  been  made  to  no 
purpose,  a  two-penny  loaf,  with  a 
quantity  of  quicksilver  put  into  it, 
was  set  afloat  from  the  place  where 
the  child  had  probably  fallen  in, 
which  loaf  steered  its  course  down 
the  river  upwards  of  half  a  mile, 
before  a  great  number  of  specta- 
tors, when  the  body  happening  to 
lie  on  the  opposite  side  ©f  the  river, 
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the  loaf  suddenly  ( icked   about, 

duall 

beili  the  child  and  loaf  wereii 

rbk  ra 

rce. — In  appa- 
rent confirmati  ordi- 
nary occurreno  1  with  the 
following  account  in  Dr.  Stktv  e'« 
Prq<                   ;  m  (he  Art  of  l!e- 

inimation,&c. 
(12mo.  pp.  210.3s.6d.  Murray  and 
Highley,  London,  1801). — A  stu- 
dent of  a  certain  university  being 
drowned,  an  unsuccessful  search 
was  made  for  the  body.  A  b .  c- 
stander  advised  his  young  fri  p  Is 
to  procure  a  large  loaf;  to  scoop 
out  part  of  the  crumb ;  fill  the  hol- 
low part  \uih  mercury,  and  then 
to  throw  this  quicksilver- pye  upon 
the  current :  he  averred  that  it 
would  become  stationary  at  the 
place  where  the  drowned  was 
lying.  They  followed  his  advice, 
and  the  body  was  actually  found. — 
A»  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  these  nar- 
ratives, by  the  tesj:  of  experience, 
we  shall  only  add,  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  chemical  affinity  be- 
tween mercury  and  the  human 
body,  while  in  a  living  and  healthy 
state  ;  and  that  the  swimming  of  a 
loaf,  partly  filled  with  that  metal, 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  a  si- 
milar degree  of  specific  gravity 
procured  by  this  artificial  combi- 
nation. 

EXPLANATION. 

I.  Of  the  Plate  representing  the 
"  Instruments  for  recovering  the 
Drowned." 

Fig.  1 ,  A  forked  instrument  with 
blunt  points,  for  making  a  superfi- 
cial search  after  the  drowned  body, 
and  sounding  the  particular  situa- 
tion in  which  it  lies. 

Ms. 
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Mg.  2,  A  bidder  with  a  long, 
jointed  handle,  and  which  we  have 
already  m  ntioned,  vol.  i.  p.  2QC), 
when  treating  of  the  Ice-boats  : 
a  model  of  these  boats  may  be  in- 
spected in  the  Repository  of  the 
u  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,"  &c.  Adel- 
phi,  London. 

Fig.  3,  An  extractor,  or  a  linked 
pair  of  tongs,  which  in  the  plate 
appears  closed;  but,  on  immersing 
it  into  water,  opens  by  its  own 
weight,  as  well  as  by  the  sliding 
clown  of  the  iron  ring  o  from  the 
part  marked  x,  to  that  of  ?/.  Tt  may 
again  be  closed,  by  pulling  the 
double  rope  fastened  to  the  ring  o, 
which  is  thus  shifted  upward  from 
u  to  x :  by  means  of  expanding  the 
iron  arm's  n  n,  which  are  likewise- 
connected  with  this  ring,  the  mouth 
or  flaps  of  the  instrument  r  r,  may 
be  shut  :  and  to  prevent  their 
opening  till  required,  the  two  ropes 
are  firmly  tied  round  the  iron  bolt 
s  s ;  in  which  situation  they  re- 
main till  the  body  is  extracted. — 
This  instrument,  together  with  that 
represented,  F;g.  1,  cost  about  2l. 
at  Hamburgh.  Great  attention  is 
required  in  preserving  them  from 
the  effects  of  rust :  and,  indepen- 
dently of  the  weight  of  iron-work, 
Fig.  3,  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete piece  of  machinery  that  can 
be  contrived  for  this  purpose. 

II.  Of  the  Engraving  in  which [the 
"  Implements  of' restoration  from 
drowning"  are  represented. 

Fig.  1 ,  A  pair  of  bellows  with 
two  separate  bags,  so  contrived 
that  by  opening  them,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  nostrils  or  mouth  of  a 
patient,  one  bag  will  be  tilled  with 
common  air,  and  the  other  with 
the  mephitic  air  extracted  from  the 
lungs  3  and;  by  shutting  them  again, 
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pure  atmospheric  air  will  be  intro-~ 
duced  into  those  organs,  and  that 
drawn  out,  consequently  dischi  rged 

into  the  room.  Thus,  the  artiri  ial 
breathing  may  be  continued,  while 
the  other  operations  on  the  surface1 
of  the  bodv  are  carried  on  ;  which 
could  not  be  conveniently  done,  if 
the  muzzle  of  a  common  pa;r  of 
bellows  were  introduced  into  the 
nostril. 

a,  Is  an  intermediate  board,  but 
which  admits  of  no  communica- 
tion between  the  two  brigs.  In  the 
external  board  of  each  side,  there 
is  the  usual  hole,  marked  b,  pro- 
vided with  a  valve  ;  and  the  cylin- 
drical part  through  which  the  air  is 
expelled  in  common  bellows,  is 
here  soldered  to  a  copper  box, 
within  which  two  other  valves  are 
applied  to  the  tubes  conducting  the 
air.  The  cover  d  of  this  box,  which 
may  be  unscrewed  by  means  of  an 
interposed  leather  ring,  is  almost  of 
the  shape  of  a  funnel,  to  the  neck 
of  which  is  fastened  a  flexible  tube 
e,  made  of  varnished  silk  cloth,  and 
a  spiral  wire  that  forms  the  cavity. 
To  the  extremity  of  this  tube  is  at- 
tached a  small  ivory  pipe  f  the 
front  of  which  may  either  be  tubu- 
lar and  round,  for  introducing  it 
into  the  nostril :  or  flat  like  the 
top-piece  of  a  clarionet,  if  it  be  in- 
tended for  the  mouth.  The  valves 
(which  cannot  be  represented  in  a 
piate),  consist  of  stiffened  taffety, 
and  are  so  arranged,  that  the  cor- 
responding ones  stand  in  an  invert- 
ed order.  If,  therefore,  both  bags 
of  the  bellows  be  expanded,  two 
of  the  valves  open  themselves  to- 
wards the  internal  part  of  the  ma- 
chine :  one  of  these  is  fixed  to  one 
of  the  side-boards,  but  the  other  is 
within  the  box,  on  the  mouth  of 
the.  conducting  tube  belonging  to 
the  opposite  bag   of  the   bellows. 

By 
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ntrivance, 

both  i 

expel!  other 

.    parts, 
terminate   be- 
low ill-.'  raj  •  principal  tub  • 
mmunicatiou  ■,  because.,  tho' 
thr  i                 th  bellows  is  simul- 
stream  <>('  air,  con- 
form ibly  to  the  arrai 
pointed  out,  C  iter,    an  1 
ternatelt/. — In  using  this 
m  ic  line,  the  small  ivory   pip 
applied  either  t  ■  nostrils, 
or  put  into  the  mouth  :  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  other  nostril  and  the 
mouth  must  be  closed  j  in  the  lat- 
ter, both  nostrils.     When  the  bel- 
lows are  set  in  action,  one  of  the 
bags  receives   a  column  of  atmo- 
spheric air  through  its  valve;  * 
the  other,  by  means  of  its  flexible 
tube  and  its  valve,  extracts  a  por- 
tion of  air  from  the  lungs.     But,  if 
the  bellows  are  again  shut,  one   of 
fhe  bags  parts  with  the  impure  gas 
drawn  out  of  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels ;  and  the  second  conveys  pure 
atmospheric  air  to   the  organs   of 
respiration.    By  properly  repeating 
tiiis   alternate  process,  the  patient 
may  again  be  enabled    to  exercise 
tiie  important  function  of  breathing. 
As,  however,  a  precipitate  and  ir- 
regular method  of  proceeding  might 
be  productive  of  injury,  tliis  deli- 
cate operation  ought  tpbe  performed 
by  persons  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  mechanism   of  respiration. — 
In  some  cases,  where   the   patient 
has,  for  a  considerable  time,    lain 
brider  water,    or  was   afterwards 
neglected  tor  want    of  due  ; 
afnee,  it  would  be  desirable   to  in- 
troduce into  n,   or 
pure  vital;  dej                          ir,  in- 
stead of  that  ofth<  ...  mo- 
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machine  is  sel    in    motion,  it 
exltract  the  pun 
bladder,  and,    on  tl 
com;)]-,  ssion  of  Lhe    ; 

tient. 

/  machiu     for  injecting 

noke  of  tobacco  by  way  of 
clyster,  in  (hose  despi  rate  i  I 
which  require  the  application  of 
this  remedy.  It  consists  of  a  \.  at 
of  bellows,  to  the  muzzle  of  which 
is  fitted  a  metal  box,  a,  provided 
with  a  ring,  in  the  middle  of  which 
it  may  bo  unscrewed,  and  aj 
closed,  after  being  rilled  with  to- 
bacco, and  set  on  fire  :  the  pipe  c 
(which,  by  mistake,  is  represented 
with  a  sharp  point  in  our  plate,  but 
should  be  perfectly  round  and  blunt 
at  the  top)  of  the  flexible  tube  /', 
is  introduced  into  the  fundament ; 
and  thus,  by  means  of  the  bell,  k  s 
d,  the  smoke  is  forced  into  the 
rectum. 

Fig.  3,  A  bier  of  wicker  work, 
in  the  form  of  a  slanting,  oblong 
basket,  for  conveying  the  body  of 
the  drowned,  in  a  posture  some- 
what raised.  This  simple  contriv- 
ance has  the  advantage,  dial 
Water  may  easily  run  or!',  while  the 
patient  is  carried  :  and,  as  many 
unfortunate  persons  ate  mat 
injured  by  rough  treatment,  before 
they  arrive  at  a  I  f  reception, 

so  thai  their  recovery  is  thus  often 
frustrated,  we  recon   .    ;  uni- 

versal adoption  of  this  useful  im- 
plement.    It  costs  at   Hamburgh 
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only  ten  marks  currency,  or  about 
15s. 

fig.  4,  The  Warming  Machine 
of  block  tin,  or  other  metal,  was 
originally  invented  by  Mr.  Har- 
vey, of  London,  who  suggested  it 
to  our  Royal  Humane  Society,  and 
it  was  subsequently  improved  by 
M.  Bra  as  oh,  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic, of  Hamburgh.  Its  object 
is  to  procure  an  uniform  degree  of 
warmth,  throughout  the  apparatus, 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  by 
filling  the  hollow  or  double  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  whole  implement 
with  boili  g  water. —  a  is  the-  body 
of  the  machine,  seven  feet  long, 
and  made  of  solid  pieces  of  block- 
tin,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  sol- 
dering th  em,  and  consequently  the 
formation  of  iron-rust  :  it  rests  on 
two  wooden  legs  ff,  and  may  be 
easily  carried  by  the  handles  g  g. — 
The  water  is  poured  in  through 
both  funnels  d,  d,  in  order  to  warm 
it  more  speedily  ;  and  each  of  these 
is  provided  with  a  stopper  (as  re- 
presented in  the  Plate,  suspended 
on  a  chain),  with  a  view  to  prevent, 
if  necessary,  too  sudden  evapora- 
tion and  cooling  of  the  water  : — 
h  is  the  intermediate  space  between 
the  two  metallic  plates,  producing 
a  vacuum  of  2^-  inches,  in  which 
the  fluid  is  diffused  over  the  whole 
machine; — b  is  a  wooden  desk  to 
support  the  head  of  the  patient, 
and  to  protect  it  from  the  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  heated  pa 
but,  on  the  opposite  end  of  the 
machine,  there  is  an  enlarged  in- 
termediate space  c,for  holding  such 
a  quantity  of  water  and  vapours  as 
will  procure  an  additional,  or  at 
Ii  :  t  a  more  permanent,  degree  of 
heat  towards  the  lower  extremities, 
than  to  the  tru'nk  of  die  body.  For 
discharging  the  water,  when  it  is 
not  wanted,  or  changing  it  when 
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too  cold,  there  is  a  cock  at  c. 
The  hollow  sides  of  this  machine- 
are  about  twelve  inches  high ;  and 
in  order  to  ensure  an  uniform 
warmth,  the  body  apparently  dead 
should  be  p'aced  on  a  straw  mat- 
tress, and  tucked  in  with  blankets. 
A  pailful  of  water  is  required  to  fill 
the  whole  machine,  as  a  smaller- 
quantity  would  warm  the  sides  only 
for  a  short  time,  by  means  of  the 
vapour. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  ingenious  contrivance  may  also 
be  used  for  a  ivarm  hath;  for  which 
purpose,  the  inner  space  in  which 
the  body  lies,  should  be  supplied 
with  water.  The  whole  apparatus, 
in  its  present  improved  state,  made 
of  t  opper,  costs  at  Hamburgh  about 
200  marks,  or  from  14  to  151. 

Lastiy,  we  cannot  conclude  this 
subject,  without  affording  the  rea- 
der a  view  of  the  different  articles 
belonging  to  a  complete  chest  of 
instruments,  and  other  materials, 
employed  in  the  various  processes 
for  recovering  suspended  animation 
from  drowning.  The  merit  of  these 
institution's  in  En g] and,  is  due  to 
Drs.CoGAN  and  H awes,  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
at  London ;  but  the  improved  ar- 
rangement of  the  chest  now  to  be 
described,  together  with  the  choice 
of  internal  and  external  remedies, 
were  made  by  one  of  our  most 
surgeons,  Mr.  Kite,  in 
1783,  though,  considerably  extend- 
ed in  l/'90,  by  Mr.  Redlich,  a 
respectable  medical  practitioner  at 
Hamburgh.  This  g  ntleman  is 
likewise  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Humane  Society 
in  that  city,  and  has  orfered  the 
following  articles  for  sixty-five 
marks,  or  about  four  guin<  as  and 
a  half. — His  complete  chest  con- 
tains • 

A  small 
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AMnali  bottle  ■■•' 

Hi"  whil 

IV.  t  oil. 

Oiti  >.  tc  French  brandy. 

I  >u.>.  .  ,1  ammoniac. 

Ditto,  <'ic  rether. 

Din.  .  mustard-seed. 

A  piaehirte  t.-i  Inja&wg  the  smoke  of  tobacco. 

-her  with  a  p:iir  of  bellows,  for  Inflating  the  lungs. 
it" It-  ith<  r,  tor  introducing  medicines  into  the  stomach, 
tor  clearing  the  throat  of  mucus. 
Three  wo  >)!  n  covers,  or  blank' 

Four  brushes  and  lix  woollen  doths,  for  performing  friction, 
Several  emetic;. 
Two  lancets  for  blood-letting. 
One  pound  of  tobacco. 

A  roller  and  cushion,  to  be  used  in  venesection. 
Two  quills,  s  sponge,  and  some  lint. 
A  pocket-knife. 

;us  tor  striking 
Charrt  ers. 

Common  salt — and  a  printed  cony  (in  German)  of  rules  and  direo 
tions  for  treatin  ;  the  drowned. 


Conceiving  that  a  cheat  coi 
!ng  all  these  articles  could  not  be 

purchased  in  London  for  less  than 
double  the  price  above  stated,  be- 
side the  additional  trouble  of  pro- 
cvlng  them,  we  have  insert* 
account ;  especial!"  as  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Ham- 
burgh and  this  country,  is  daily  in- 
creaM 

DRr2-;KR\>::{-S,  is  that  state 
to  which,  from  the  intemper.ue 
drinking  of  liquors,  reason  has  lost 
its  powers,  and  the  person  intoxi- 
cated is  unable  to  govern  himself. 

This  odious  vice  is  but  too  pre- 
valent among  the  lower  order  of 
people,  who,  under  the  erroneous 
idea  of  drowning  care,  indulge 
themselves  in  strong  liquors  :  and 
by  gradually  acquiring  habits  of 
intemperance,  not  onry  undermine 
t  constitution,  but  also  become 
a  disgrace  to  society. 
v;  — vol..  ii. 


Drunkenness  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  breach  of  the* law  of  Na- 
ture, which  directs  us  to  preserve 
the  use  of  our  reason.  By  the  law 
of  this  country,  it  cannot  be  plead- 
ed as  an  excuse  for  committing 
trespasses  and  crimes ;  nay,  any 
person  who  is  found  intoxicated, 
incurs  a  penalty  of  five  sliillings, 
or,  in  case  of  non-payment,  is  to 
be  set  in  the  stocks.  Those  who 
are  guilty  of  it  a  second  time,  may 
be  bound  in  a  certain  sum  for  their 
I  behaviour  ;  and,  if  any  ale- 
house keeper  be  convi&ed  of  the 
oiience,  he  is  liable  to  be  deprived 
of  bis  license  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  These  are  wholesome  re- 
gulations, and  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
wished,  that  they  were  more  fre- 
quently enforced,  as  well  for  the 
ben<  tit  of  individuals,  as  on  account 
of  the  national  character. — See  In- 
toxication. 
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DRY-ROT,  a  disease  incident 
to  timber,  used  tor  building,  such 
as  flooring-boards,  joists,  wainscot- 
ing, &c. 

Dr.  Darwin  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  dry-rot  may  be  entirely  pre- 
vented, by  soaking  the  timber  first 
in  lime-water,  till  it  has  absorbed 
as  much  or"  it  as  possible,  and,  after 
It  has  become  dry,  immersing  it  in 
a  weak  solution  of  vitriolic  acid  in 
water,  which  he  supposes  will  not 
only  preserve  it  from  decay  for 
many  centuries  (if  it  be  kept  dry), 
but  also  render  it  less  inflamma- 
ble ;  a  circumstance  that  merits 
considerable  attention  in  construct- 
ing 'nouses. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  we  meet  with  the  following 
account  of  the  cause  of  the  dry-rot 
in  timber,  and  the  method  of  pre- 
venting it,  communicated  by  Ro- 
bert Batson,  of  Limehouse,  Esq. 
—  He  observes,  that  the  dry-rot 
having  taken  place  in  one  of  his 
parlours,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  re- 
quire the  pulling  down  part  of  the 
wainscot,  every  third  year;  and 
perceiving  that  it  arose  from  a 
damp  stagnated  air,  and  from  tie 
moisture  of  the  earth,  he  deter- 
mined, in  the  month  of  June,  17S3, 
to  build  a  narrow  closet,  next  the 
wall  through  which  the  moisture 
came  to  the  parlour :  this  expe- 
dient had  the  desired  effect.  But, 
though  the  rot  in  the  parlour  was 
totally  stopped,  the  evil  soon  ap- 
peared in  the  closet,  where  fungi 
of  a  yellow  colour  arose  in  various 
parts.  In  the  autumn  of  (he  year 
1J80",  the  closet  was  locked  up 
about  ten  weeks :  on  opening  it, 
numerous  excrescences  were  ob- 
ved  ribout  the  lower  part;-  a 
white  mould  was  spread  by  a  plant 
rcseiobiing  a  vine   or  sea-weed; 
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and  the  whole  of  the  inside,  chins', 
&c,  was  covered  with  a  fine  pow- 
der of  the  colour  of  brick-dust. 
On  cleaning  out  the  closet,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  disease  had  af- 
fected th:j  wood  so  far  as  to  extend 
through  every  shelf,  and  the  brack- 
ets that  supported  t!  em.     In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  17B7>  he  de- 
termined to  strip  tire  whole  closet 
of  lining  and  floor,  not  to  leave  a 
particle  of  the  wood  behind,  and 
also  to  dig,  and  take  away,  about, 
two  feet  of  the  earth  in  depth,  and 
leave  the  walls  to  dry,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  roots  or  seeds  of  the  evil. 
When,  by  time,   the  admission  of 
air,  and  good  brushing,  it  had  be- 
come properly  dry  and  cleansed, 
he  filled  it  of  sufficient  heightfor  the 
joists,  with  anchor-smith's  ashes  ; 
because  no  vegetable  will  grow  in 
them.     The  joists  being  sawed  oft' 
to  their  proper  lengths,  and  fully 
prepared,  they  and  the  plates  were 
well   charred,  and  laid  upon   the 
ashes ;  particular  directions  being 
given,  that  no  scantling  or  board 
might    be   cut  or    planed   in  the 
place,   lest  any  dust  or  shavings 
might  drop  among  the  ashes.    The 
flooring-boards  being  very  dry,  he 
caused  them  to  be  laid  close,   to 
prevent    the   dust   getting   down, 
which  perhaps,   in   the  course  of 
time,  might  bring  on  vegetation. 
The  framing  of  the,  closet  was  then 
fixed  up,  having  all  the  lower  pan- 
ne! s  let  in,  to  be  fastened  with  but- 
tons only,  so  that,  if  any  vegeta- 
tion should  arise,  the  pannels  might 
with  ease  be  taken  out,  and  exa- 
mined. 

In  some  situations,  it  might  be 
expedient  and  necessary  to  take 
out  a  greater  depth  of  earth  ;  and 
where ash<  scanbt  had  from  albun- 
dery,  they  may  be  substituted  fof 
those  ot  anchor -iiuithsj  buthouse- 
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-  s  are  by  no  means  to  b 
j"  tided  upon. 

At  tin-  expiration  of  w\   n  j  e  us 

from  the  period  of  m.ikin  j  this 
eriment,  the  wainscot  was  re- 
moved, and  the  flooring  -  boards 
.ilso  taken  up,  when  they  wt  re 
found  entirely  tree  from  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  rot :  two  pirns  of 
wood  (yellow  fir)  which  had  been 
driven  into  the  wall  as  plugs,  with- 
out being  previously  charred,  were 
alone  affected  with  this  disease. 

DUCK,  the  Common  Wild, 
or  Anas  loschas,  L.  an  aquatic 
fowl,  from  which  the  common 
tame  sorts  derive  their  origin. 

This  bird  frequents  the  lakes  of 
different  countries,  and  feeds  upon 
frogs  and  several  sorts  of  insects.— 
The  Mild-ducks  pair  in  the  spring; 
build  their  nests  among  rashes  near 
the  water,  and  lav  from  ten  to  six- 
teen eggs.  The  mallard,  or  drake, 
though  it  varies  in  colours,  always 
retains  the  curled  feathers  of  the 
tail,  and  both  sexes  the  form  of  the 
bill. 

Wild-ducks  abound  particularly 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  great  num- 
bers are  taken  annually  in  the  de- 
coys, which,  in  that  county,  are 
commonly  set  at  a  ci  rtain  rent, 
from  5  to  20!.  a  year ;  and  there 
is  a  decoy  in  Somersetshire,  which 
is  rented  at  30l.  The  birds  of  the 
former  county  principally  contri- 
bute to  the  supply  of  the  London 
markets ;  as  surprizing  numbers 
of  ducks,  widgeons,  &c.  are  annu- 
ally taken. 

The  situation  proper  for  a  decoy, 
should  be  chosen,  where  there  is  a 
large  pond  surrounded  with  wood, 
in  a  marshy  and  uncultivated  coun- 
try. As  soon  as  the  evening  sets 
in,  the  decoy  rises,  as  it  is  termed, 
and  the  wild-fowl  feed  during  the 
night.     Thi.s  rising  is,  in  Somer- 
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Setshire,    called   road/rig. — The  de- 
coy-ducks an-  fed  with  bemp 
v.    ich  is  thrown  over  the  screens, 

in  mii  ill  quantities,  to  bring  th<  in 
forwards  into  the  pipes  or  canals, 
and  to  allure  the  wild-foul  to  fol- 
low ;  this  seed  being  so  light  as  to 
float. 

There  are  several  pipes  that  lead 
up  a  narrow  ditch,  at   the   extre- 
mity  of    which    is   a   funnel-net. 
Over  these  pipes  (which  are  nar- 
rower from  their  first  entrance),  is 
a  continued   arch    of  netting  sus- 
pended on  hoops.      It  is  necessary 
to  have  a  pipe  or  ditch   for  almost 
every  wind  that   may  blow  ;  as  it 
depends  upon  this  circumstance  to 
which  pipe  the   birds  will  resort; 
and  the  decoy-man  always  keeps  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  ducks,  to 
prevent  his  effluvia  reaching  their 
sagacious  nostrils.       Along    each 
pipe,  at  certain  intervals,  are  placed 
skreens  constructed  of  reeds,  which- 
are  so  arranged,  that    it  is   impos- 
sible the  wild-fowl  should  see  the 
decoy-man,  before  they  have  pass- 
ed  towards  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
where  the  purse-net  is  placed.  The 
wild-fowl  are  induced  to  go  up  one 
of  these  pipes,  because  the  decoy- 
ducks,    trained   to   this,    lead  the 
way,     either    after     hearing    the 
whistle  of  the  decoy-man,  or   be- 
ing enticed   by    the    hemp-seed  $ 
they  will  then  dive  under  water, 
while   the  wild-fowl  fly  on,  and 
are  taken  in  the  purse. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that 
the  wild-birds  are  in  such  a  lethar- 
gic state,  that  they  will  not  follow 
the  decoy-ducks.  Recourse  is  then 
generally  had  to  a  dog  trained  for 
the  purpose  :  he  passes  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  reed- 
skreens;  this  attracts  the  eye  of 
the  wild-fowl,  and  they  advance 
towards  the  animal  to  drive  him 
O  2  away. 
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away.  At  length,  the  decoy-man 
appears  behind  a  skreen,  and  the 
wild-birds,  not  daring  to  p3ss  by 
him  in  return,  nor  being  able  to 
effect  their  escape  upwards,  on  ac- 
count of  tk  *  net-covering,  ru.-;h  on 
into  the  purse-net. 

The  general  season  for  catching 
fowls  in  decoys,  is  from  the  latter 
end  of  October  till  February  :  the 
taking  of  them  earher*is  prohibited 
by  an  act  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32,  which 
forbids  it  from  June  the  1st  to  Oc- 
tober the  1st,  under  the  penalty  of 
5s.  for  each  bird  destroyed  within 
that  period. 

Tame  ducks  are  very  useful  for 
destroying  the  black  caterpillars, 
snails,  or  slugs,  which  infest  tur- 
nip fields  :  hence,  if  diey  3re  turn- 
ed into  such  fields,  they  will  de- 
vour all  the  insects,  and  do  no  in- 
jury to  the  crop. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  ducks  are 
extremely  fond  of  the  entrails  of 
ether  animals,    and  almost  e\ery 
kind  of  filth.     Hence  their  flesh, 
though  much  relished  by  the  epi- 
cure, is  of  a  strung,  alkaline   fla- 
vour, and  not   easy  of  digestion. 
Those  who  are  afflicted  widi  ulcers, 
or  cutaneous  eruptions,  as  well  as 
up  aiids  and  convalescents  v,  ho  are 
bible  to   eructations,  ought  care- 
fully to  abstain  from  this  enticing, 
but  hurtful  food.    If  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  roamed  duck  must  never- 
theless be  eaten,  it   ought   to  be 
mixed,  during  mastication,  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  toast  <i 
bread,  or  biscuits,  to  absorb  and 
jih  the  acrimony  which  it  con- 
tains.    It  is,  however,  equally  ab- 
]  and  injurious  to  take  drams  of 
iuous  liquors  after  eating  such 
meat;  for,  inst;  .■  !  of  assisting  the 
-tive  organs,  this  momentary 
i  jIus  cannot  fail  ultimately  to 
'■'-  tiiem :  hence  drinking  should 
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for  a  few  minutes  be  delayed,  and 
afterwards  water  or  beer  may  be 
used,  in  very  small  draughts,  which 
will  not  inundate  and  weaken  the 
stomach. 

DLXK's-MEAT,  or  Lcmna,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  four 
species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of 
this  country,  and  grow  abundantly 
in  ponds,  ditches,  and  stagnant 
waters.  They  are  in  flower  from 
June  to  September,  and  afford  a 
grateful  food  to  ducks  and  geese, 
from  which  circumstance  this  ve- 
getable has  received  its  name. 

In  Germany,  it  is,  on  account 
of  its  various  economical  uses,  of- 
ten cultivated,  by  removing  the 
whole  plant  in  pails.,  and  putting 
it  in  stagnant  waters. — When  min- 
gled with  bran,  it  affords  excellent 
food  for  geese  and  other  poultry. 
In  Thuringia,  hogs  are  reared  and 
fattened  with  a  mixture  of  duck's- 
meat,  bran,  and  ground  barley, 
But  the  most  profitable  employ- 
ment of  this  vegetable,  we  learn 
from  Bechstein,  who  informs  us, 
that  '•'  from  these  apparently  use- 
less jibroiis  roots,  a  yarn  may  be 
spun,  which  is  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained from  flax.'" 

Duck's-meat  is  of  a  cooling, 
emollient  nature,  and  has  therefore 
been  applied  to  inflammations,  ery- 
sipelas, or  the  shirjglesj  and  also 
to  the  gout,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  barley-meal.  Country  peo- 
ple sometimes  employ  itior  n  - 
ing  the  jaundice  :  hence  they  ,,.- 
fuse  it  in  white  wine,  to  the  quan- 
tity ot  six  ounces,  to  be  taken  nine 
days  successively,  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  it  is  said  to  have  ef- 
ii:>  ,  .!  a  cure. 

1)  LTiL,  a  single  combat,  on  .some 
pi  i van.  occasion  or  quarrel,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  challenge. 

Taking  away  the  life  yf  a  | 

Nih, 
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I  mur- 

,tl\  ■  if   '  I 
the 

■     principals, 
and  i;  to  the  un- 

it h .  ftoi,  that  chal- 

-  to  fight,  wi 

II  :\i  the  carrying  ot' 

i,  are  punishable  by 

a  ait.     And,  if 

they  airse  from  gambling,  the  of- 

■  %•■  ,  c.  14>  in- 

IWO,  and  an  imprison- 
ment I 

Such,   '.i  '       '.ecu  the 

n,  that  neither 
the  '  ,  nor 

lion,  l.avc  been 
•':    a  practice  so   u;i- 
.    and,  at  the  same  time, 
.'.becouiin.  rsSti  who 

aspires    to  the  of  a   ra- 

tionnl  agent.     It   must,  neverthe- 
be  acknowledged,  that  neither 
duelling  with  weapons,  nor  box- 
ing, it  in  such  repute  at  present  as 
if  was  a  tew  years   since  ;  and   we 
trust,  that  from  the  good   s.  nse  of 
'  duals*  and  the  viciiance  of  the 
.    t  will  in  a  short  time  be  com- 
pletely abolished. 

DUMBNESS,   is  the  privation, 
or  want,  of  the  faculty  of  speech. 

Tiiis  unfortunate  defect  proceeds 
chiefly  from  total  and  native  cl.  ;:;- 
ubbs  ;  if  it  arise  from  a  deficiency 
in  the  organs  necessary  for  utter- 
ing sounds,  it  is  always  incurable. 
al  instances,  however,  have 
0  I  .  f  persons  born  deaf,  who 
hare  .  bt  to  speak  distinct- 

ly ;     to  read,    write,    understand 
arithmetic,  &c. 

Be  most  eminent  teachers  of 
the.  dumb  in  this  country,  were. 
1.  Dr.   W«&MSj  who,  in  the 
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Gist   number  of  fir    P  bhical 

TYatnsoftioTts,  gives  aft  account  of 

persons  he    had    taught    to 

k  j   and,  in  the  2  lath  m 
of  the  same   work,   his  method  is 

explained. 

2.  Mr.  Thom  \s  Rkaidwood, 
late  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  perhaps 
the  first  person  that  evetfcreraght 

the    surprizing  art    of   imparting 

h  to  dumb  persons  to  any  de- 
I  tetion.  Ke  first  cm- 
menced  his  useful  labours  in  176-1, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
enabled  many  to  speak,  write,  &c. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  com- 
municate a  clear  idea  of  his  me- 
thi  .1,  which  indeed  will  not  admit 
of  being  so  fully  explained  in  writ- 
ing, as  to  enable  any  person  to 
teach  it. — Mr.  B.  used  to  pro- 
nounce first  the  sound  of  a,  slowly , 
at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the 
figure  of  that  letter,  and  making 
his  pupil  watch  the  motion  of  his 
mouth  and  throat  j  he  then  put  his 
finger  into  the  pupil's  mouth,  de- 
pressing  or  elevating  his  tongue, 
and  making  him  keep  the  pans  in 
that  position;  Next,  he  laid  hold  of 
the  outside  of  the  wind-pipe,  and 
squeezed  it  in  a  certain  direction, 
which  we  confess  ourselves  utterly- 
unable  to  describe.  While  he  was 
pronotmcing  the  letter  a,  his  pupil 
was  anxiously  imitating  him,  un- 
certain of,  or  rather  not  compre- 
hending, the  nature  of  the  sound 
he  was  required  to  utter.  In  mis 
manner,  Mr.  Braidwood  pro- 
ceeded, till  his  tyro  learned  to  pro- 
nounce the  sounds  of  the  different 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  Mr.B,  then 
continued  in  the  same  order  to  join 
vowels  and  consonants,  till  at  length, 
his  pupil  was  enabled  both  to  speak 
and  read. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  omit 
mentioning  the  labours  of  the  very 

O  3  ingenious 
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ingenious  Abbe  L'Epee,  of  Berlin, 
who  has.  deservedly  acquired  great 
celebrity  by  his  method  of  teaching- 
dumb  persons  to  speak,  by  signs  or 
chaiaclers.  For  an  account  of  his 
plan,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  "  New  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,"  ike.  of  Ber- 
lin for  the  year  1785  ("  Noveaux 
Me  moires  cle  L Academic  Roy  ale" 
&c.)  in  which  they  will  find  a  short 
account  confirmed  by  facts. 

DUNG,  properly  signifies  the 
excrements  of  animals,  together 
with  the  litter.  It  likewise  compre- 
hends whatever  will  ferment  with 
soil,  such  as  the  green  stalks  of 
leaves  and  plants,  when  buried  in 
the  earth,  &c. 

The  value  and  use  of  the  dung  of 
most  animals,  are  sufficiently  prov- 
ed by  experience.  Much,  however, 
depends  on  adapting  the  various 
kinds  of  dung  to  different  soils,  the 
defects  of  which  are  as  unlike  as 
the  dung  employed  to  improve 
them  :  some  lands  are  too  cold, 
moist,  and  heavy ;  others  are  too 
light  and  dry;  to  ameliorate  which, 
there  is  hot  and  light  dung,  such  as 
that  of  horses,  sheep,  pigeons,  ike. 
as  also  fat  and  codling,  viz.  that  of 
oxen,  hogs,  and  the  like. 

Dung  possesses  two  remarkable 
properties,  one  of  which  is  to  pro- 
duce a  sensible  heat,  greatly  pro- 
moting vegetation  ;  the  other  is,  to 
fatten  and  render  the  soil  more  fer- 
tile. The  first  of  these  is  seldom 
to  be  found,  unless  in  the  dung  of 
horse«,  or  mules;  the  great  effects 
of  which,  when  newly  made,  and 
somewhat  moist,  are  conspicuous 
in  our  kitchen  gardens,  where  it 
invigorates  and  gives  new  life  to 
every  plant,  supplying  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  and  affording  us  all  the 
vegetable  delicacies  of  the  spring. 

Horse-dung,  however,  is  cqual- 
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ly  excellent  for  steril  and  poor 
lands  ;  but,  if  it  be  used  when  too 
new,  or  be  laid  on  alone,  it  is  to 
some  soils  very  pernicious  ;  or,  if 
it  be  spread  too  thinly  on  dry  lands 
during  the  summer,  it  proves  of 
very  little  service ;  its  fertilizing 
properties  being  absorbed  by  the 
sun,  which  renders  it  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  stubble,  or  dry 
thatch.  Hence,  horse-dung  is  best 
calculated  for  cold  ground,  while 
that  of  cows  is  adapted  solely  to  a 
hot  one  :  when  mixed  together,  or 
with  mud,  both  form  an  excellent 
manure  for  either  of  those  soils. 

The  dung  of  deer,  and  sheep, 
diifers  but  little  as  to  its  properties, 
and  is,  in  the  estimation  of  some 
agriculturists,  the  most  proper  for 
cold  clays :  with  this  intention  it 
should  be  pulverized,  and  spread 
thinly  over  the  autumnal  or  spring 
crops,  in  the  proportion  of  four  or 
five  loads  per  acre,  in  the  same 
manner  as  ashes,  malt-dust,  &e. 
are  strewed. 

Hog's-dung  is  supposed  to  be 
fatter  and  richer  man  that  of  any 
other  animal;  and  has  been  found 
to  be  the  most  serviceable  to  apple, 
pear,  and  other  fruit-trees.  It  is 
also  particularly  excellent  for  grass, 
one  load  of  it  being  said  to  be  more 
beneficial  than  two  of  any  other 
manure. 

The  dung  of  pigeons  and  hens 
contributes  greatly  toimprove  mea- 
dow and  corn-lands.  The  former 
is,  without  exception,  the  richest 
that  can  be  laid  on  arable  sons  , 
but  previously  to  being  used,  it 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
short  space  of  time,  in  order  to  ex- 
hale part  of  its  fiery  ingredients. 
It  is,  in  general,  very  proper  for 
cold  clay-larids, but  should  be  care- 
fully dried  before  it  is  spread;  be- 
ing apt,  during  wet  weather,  to 

clod 
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etod  together  in  lamps. — The  dung 
of  poultry,  is  of  a  heating  nature, 

ids   wiili  Baits,    and  p 
tends  to  promote  vegetation;  it  is 
more  >peed)  m  its  op  .  t  an 

•  hat    of   animals,     feeding    un    the 

i  Of  p]  i  ils. 

Goose-dung  is  a  v  ry  valuable 

and  useful  manure  to  the  husband- 
man. Beside  its  fertilizing  pro- 
perties, when  laid  on  land,  the 
dung  of  these  birds  contributes  to 
the  fattening  ef sheep j  and  it  s  a 
circumstance  deserving  notice,  that 
cattle,  and  sheep  in  particular,  are 
most  partial  to,  and  fatten  best  on, 
those  pastures  on  which  the  largest 
quantity  of  goose-dung  has  been 
dropped, 

However  excellent  dung  is  from 
its  ow  i  nature,  it  acquires  addi- 
tional vigour,  it"  mixed  with  lime, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  fourth  of 
the  latter  to  three-fourths  of  the 
former.  By  this  means,  a  smaller 
quantity  of  manure  is  consumed; 
the  seeds  of  weeds,  whei  e  this  com- 
position  is  laid  on,  are  effectually 
destroyed ;  and  the  fermentation 
ot  the  dung  promoted,  which  con- 
sequently heightens  its  fertilizing 
properties. — bee  Manure. 

Dung-hills,  or  Duttg-meers, 
in  husbandry,  aie  places  where  soil 
or  dung  is  collected,  mixed  with 
other  putrefactive  ingredients,  and 
lett  to  digest  together.  For  this 
purpose,  the  usual  practice  is,  to 
dig  a  pit  of  suffic  ent  depth  to  con- 
tain the  stock  of  &oil  which  the 
husbandman  may  be  able  to  collect. 
Into  thi3  pit  arc  thrown  the  refuse 
of  foddei,  litter,  dung,  weeds,  &c. 
■which  lie  there,  and  rot,  t.ll  the 
farmer  may  have  occasion  to  make 
use  of  the  compost.  —  Dr.  Dar- 
win, however,  proposes  to  place 
the  heap  of  manure  or  dung  on  a 
gently-rising  eminence,  witu  a  ba» 
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son  beneath;  in  order  mat  tfa 
perfinoui    water,    winch    would 
otherwise  prevent  the  fermentation 

"I  the  si  raw,  may  drain  off.  and 
becodcctcd.  He  adds,  that  some 
earth,  weeds,  leaves,  saw  -dust,  or 
Other  vegetable  or  animal  recre- 
ment, s.  ould  be  thrown  into  the 
bason,  which  will  thus  promotethe 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  of 
t  e  substances  it  contains,  while 
the  draining  from  the  dung-heip 
will  not  be  dissipated. 

This,  doubtless,  is  a  more  ra- 
tional plan  of  constructing  ddng- 
hiils,  as  the  alkaline  liquor  thus 
collected,  may  father  be  advan- 
tageously employed  for  steeping 
wheat,  or  other  seed-corn  ;  which, 
in  c. .sequence  of  such  saturation, 
will  vegetate  more  luxuriantly,  and 
yield  a  more  abundant  harvest. 

Dwale  :  See  Deadly  Night- 
shade. 

DWARF-TREES,  a  hind  of 
diminutive  fruit-trees,  frequently 
1  lamed  in  the  borders  of  gardens, 
ami  so  denominated  from  their  low 
stature. 

Dwarf- trees  were  formerly  in 
great  request,  but  have  been  much 
neglected  since  the  introduction  of 
espaliers.  The  method  of  propa- 
gating die  a  rf- pears,  which  have 
been  found  to  succeed  better  than 
any  other  dwarfs,  is  as  follows  : 
They  are  to  be  grafted  on  a  quince- 
stock,  about  six  inches  above  the 
ground  5  and,  as  soon  as  the  bud 
has  sprouted  so  far  as  to  have  four 
eyes,  it  is  to  be  stopped,  in  order 
that  lateral  branches  may  shoot 
forth.  Two  years  after  budding, 
the  trees  will  be  ready  to  be  trans- 
planted to  the  spot  where  they  are 
to  remain.  They  should  be  set 
at  the  distance  of  25  or  30  feet 
square,  and  the  intermediate  space 
may  be  sown  or  planted  with  cu- 

U  4  lliuiy 
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linary  herbs,  while  the  trees  are 
young ;  but  such  herbs  are  not 
to  be  placed  too  near  their  roots, 
which  would  thus  be  obstructed  in 
their  growth.  Stakes  are  next  to 
be  driven  around  the  tree,  to  which 
the  branches  of  it  are  to  be  naih-d 
with  list,  while,  young;  being  train- 
ed in  an  horizontal  direction,  and 
no  branches  being  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  intersect  each  other  :  is 
shortening  the  roots,  the  uppermost 
eye  should  always  be  left  outwards. 
The  summer  and  autumn  pears 
thrive  most  luxuriantly,  when 
planted  in  this  manner,  but  the 
winter  pears  do  not  succeed. 

Apples  are  also  sometimes  culti- 
vated as  dwarfs;  for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  generally  grafted  on 
paradise  stocks.  These  do  not 
spread  their  branches  so  widely  as 
pears,  and  theiefore  require  to  be 
set  only  8  feet  apart.  Some  gar- 
deners also  rear  dwarf-apricots  and 
plums,  which,  however,  being  less 
hardy  than  either  apples  or  pears, 
seldom  thrive  when  set  according 
to  this  method.  . 

Dwarf-bay:   See  Mezereon. 
I)  way-berries  :     See    Deadly 
Nightshade. 

DYEING,  generally  signifies 
the  art  of  tinging  cloth,  stuff,  or 
other  matter,  with  a  permanent 
colour,  by  penetrating  its  sub- 
stance. It  is,  however,  usually 
confined  to  the  art  of  imparting 
different  colours  to  wool,  silk,  hntu 
and  cloth. 

The  materials  for  dyeing  are  so 
various  and  numerous,  that  our  li- 
mits'oblige,  us  to  be  concise.  The 
same,  difference,  indeed,  prevails 
among  the  dyeing,  as  among  the 
colouring  matters.  Some  ingredi- 
ents produce  durable  colours,  which 
cannot  be  discharged,  either  by  ex- 
posure to  air,  or  by  washing  with 
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soap.  Others,  though  they  may 
vvkbstc'ud  the.  action  of  soap,  can- 
not resist  that  of  the  air.  These 
are  distinguished  by  the  different 
appellations  of  true  an&false,  per- 
manent  and  fading,  Sec.  ;  nor  has 
any  method  been  hitherto  disco- 
vers 1,  of  imparting  to  false  colours 
a  durability,  equal  to  that  of  the 
true  ones. 

This  object  has  often  been  at- 
tempted, by  combining  a  perma- 
nent with  a  fading  colour,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  former  would 
communicate,  some  portion  of  its 
durability  to  the  latter  j  which  ne- 
vertheless uniformly  faded,  leav- 
ing the  cloth  dyed  with  the  perma- 
nent colour.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, which  ha\ebeen  ahead v  ex- 
plained, the  volatile  colour  imparts 
its  property  to  that  which  would 
otherwise  continue  in  a  rixed  state. 
A  solution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia 
will,  it  is  affirmed,  give  to  many  of 
the  fading  colours  a  high  degree  of 
bi  auty,  and  some  portion  of  dura- 
bi'ity,  though  much  inferior  to  the 
ovh-  rs. 

The  most  permanent  dyes  we 
h,\\ ■■,  are  cochineal  and  gum-lac, 
for  fine  red  and  scarlet  colours  j 
indig@  apd  woad,  for  blue ;  and, 
\\'"'i!  i!'i.\  1  \vilh  different  pro- 
portion.; of  cochineal,  or  gum-lac, 
for  purple  and  violet  colours. — > 
ed}  and  some  other  vege- 
table s,  for  yeliow  ;  and  madder 
for  coarse  reds,  purples,  and  blacks. 
The  Jading  colours  are  far  more 
numerous,  and  include  Brazil- 
wood, logwood)  red-wood,  fustic, 
turmeric  root,  anotto,  archil,  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  operative  part 
of  dyeing  depends  on  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  colours,  which  the 
workmen  call  primitive,  and  which 
are  five  in  number,  namely,  bluett 
red,  yelloiv,  fau<n}  or  root-colour, 

and 
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aucis    v.. 

I 
-ould  be   prep: ired    with 

themsch es  j    1'iu  w Inch,   by  i   eir 
jiar  acidkyj  and   thi    I 

oi'  the  earth    (!  \.   dispofcs 

pores    of    tfcw   SUbftaUl  B  tO    V.  - 

the  dyci      i  iiL-  colours  winch 

I  .  r'iy     require     sinii 

re  red  and  yel- 

iVinii  them*     filaels  is  obtained  by 
a  partieul  \ou  ;  bat  blue 

and  fewii  i  quire  uoite,  at 

:  .,   i  i it;    n«- 

'W  to  SGOl  .  r.  this  sub- 

•'■  wl il :  then  to  immerse  it  in 
the  dyeing  vat,  stirring  it  well 
about,  aad  permitting  it  to  remain 
tor  a  rter  time,  in  pro- 

portion as  the  colour  is  intended  to 
ir  less  deep. — The  ingre- 
dients u>.  ing  blue  consist 
of  pas    1,  woad,  do  : 

1.    PasTKL    (isllhs    t, ■■:!:, r:n  i.    ia 

prep  •  ig  it  when  npe, 

then  work- 
in-  ii  up,  [nt<  r  dr\  ing  ; 
which  weigh  in  general  from  150 
to  apQ  j  aed  resemble  a 
collection  of  small  dry  lumps  of 
earth,  intermixed  with  the  fibres 
of  plants,  in  order  to  extract  the 
ur,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
large  wooden  vats,  from  12  to  lb 
feet  in  diameter,  and  u  or  7  ieet 
high,  or  of  a  magnitude  pre; 
oned  to  the  quantity  intended  to  be 
used.  The  preparation  of  the  blue- 
vat  is  the  raoit  difficult  process  in 
the  art  of  dyeing:  and  the  practi- 
cal directions  given  by  those  who 
understand  it,  are  either  defective, 
Of  mis-stated.—- The   eopper-caal- 
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►hould   b'  1    ch  ir  u> 

1  l«  r 

-  pound*  ©f  ore  ■■  1  maddci, 
>  of  the    r 

i    about    thttod 
k   in  the  morning)  and  the 
mixture   boil    for  an   hoar  and    a 
halt,   or  two   hour*,   when    the  li- 
quor is,  by  means  of  a  spout,  con- 

I  into  the.  vat,  in  winch  a  peck 
ofwheaton  bran  is  previously  in- 
):  i.  The  pastel -bulls  are  next 
])ut  in,  separfll  lj ,  whUe  ths 
liquor  is  running  into  the  vat,  in 
order  that  try  may    be   the  more 

.  broken  and  stirred  with  the 
rake,  which  is  a  semi  -  aureola* 
wooden  instrument*  having  a  long 
handle.  Tiic  mixture  is  occasi- 
ouaJiy  agitated,  till  the  vat  has  re- 
ceived all  the  hot  liquor  j  and,  as 
soon  as  the  vessel  is  nearly  half  full, 
it  should  be  covered  with  a  lid.. 
somewhat  larger  than  its  own  cir- 
cumference. A  cloth  should  be 
likewise  thrown  over  it,  hi  order  to 
confine  the  heat \  after  which  ths 
whole  should  be   suffered  to   sub- 

fer  four  hours  3  when  it  ought 
to  be  uncovered,  m  order  to  give  it 
air,  and  to  mix  it  thoroughly.  No 
lim%  as  is  generally,  tiiouji  fabeiy 
directed  by  dyersj  should  be  put 
into  the  vutj  but  a  small  air-hole 
left  on  the  top  :     the   stirring   and 

kion  may  once  more  be  re- 
peated, at  the  expiration  of  three  or 
four  hours. 

If  the  ingredients,  after  these 
operations,  be  not  yet  ready  and 
come  to,  that  is,  if  the  blue  does 
not  rise  to  the  surface,  but  conti- 
nues to  foam,  it  will  then  be  neces- 
sary, after  working  the  mixture 
v  ad,  to  let  it  stand  an  hour  and  a 
hak  longer  j  care  be;ng  taken  dur- 
ing 
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ing  that  time  to  observe  it  minute- 
ly, incase.it  should  cast  Hue.  The 
vat  is  then  to  be  filled  up  with  wa- 
ter, and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  in- 
digo, dissolved  in  a  ley  of  pot-ash; 
pure  water,  bran  and  madder.  The 
vat  being  again  covered,  at  the  end 
of  three  hours  a  pattern  is  to  be  im- 
mersed in   the  liquor  for  a  similar 
space  of  time,  when   it  is   to  be 
taken  out,  to  inspect  the  state  of 
the  vat.      This  pattern,  when  first 
taken  out,  should  be  of  a  green  co- 
lour, but  instantly  turn  blue;    if 
the  green  be  bright  and  good,  the 
vat  is  to  he  stirred  again,  and 
covered  up,  with  the  additioi 
few  handfuls  of  bran.  Three  ; 
after,  the  same  operation  is  to  be 
rep  ated,  with  the  addition  of  more 
bran,  if  necessary,  when  it  is  to  be 
covered  up  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
longer:  and,  as  soon  ash  subsides, 
another  specimen  is  to  be  immersed 
in  it  for  an  hour,  when  it  must  be 
examined,  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  pastel.     If  the  former  be  of  a 
good  green,  when  fakeri  out,  and 
tarn   suddenly  to  a  deep  Blue,  on 
being  exposed  to  the   air,  another 
pattern  is  to  be  put  in,  to   discover 
the  effect  of  the  vat ;  which,  if  the 
colour  b  -  sufficiently  high,  is  to  be 
filled  with  hot  water,  or  (which  is 
preferable,  if  it  can  be   procured), 
with  the  liquor  of  an  old  madder- 
vat,  and  then  stirred  again.     Now 
the  vat  is  to  be  once  more  covered 
for  an  hour  ;   after  which  the  st 
to  be  iWtd  should  be  immersed. 

Woad  is  the  next  article  in  the 
making  of  a  blue  colour  :  the  mode 
of  preparing  it  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  preceding  one,  just  de- 
scribed, excepting  that  it  is  weaker, 
and  yields  less  colour. 

Indigo  is  the  last  ingredient  in 
dyeing  blues.  The  rat  is  about  5  1  t 
high,  2  feet  in  diameter,,  and  some- 
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w'.at  narrower  towards  the  bottom., 
bring  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
having  a  vacancy  for  the  embers, 
A  vat  of  this  size  requires  from  2 
to  5,  or  even  Gibs,  of  indigo  ;  and 
this  operation  is  conducted  as  fol- 
lows :  i .  About  15  gallons  of  river 
water  are  put  into  a  copper  to  boil 
for  about  half  an  hour,  together  with 
2  lbs.  of  pot-ash,  2  oz.  of  madder, 
and  a  handful  of  bran.  2.  Immerse 
2lbs.  of  indigoin  apail  of  cold  water, 
in  o  dtr  to  separate  the  solid  from 
the   volatile   pai  hkh   will 

immediately  rise  to  the  surface. 
tne  watery  liquor  is  th.m  poured 
oft*  and  the  indigo,  settled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pail,  should  be  tri- 
turated in  an  iron  mortar,  with 
the  addition  of  .entity  of 

hot  water,  that  ought  lobe  shaken 
from  side  to  side;  and  the  floating 
particles  of  indigo,  which  are  f 

finely  pounded,  must  be  pour- 
ed into  another  vessel.  In  this 
manner,  the  :: idigo  remaining  in 
the  mortar  is  continually  reduced, 
fresh  water  being  repeatedly  added, 
till  the  whole  is  pulverized  so  fine- 
ly as  to  rise  to  the  sufl 

The  liquor  which  had,  during 
the  above  stated  preparation,  been, 
boding  in  the  copper,  is  now  pour- 
ed into  the  vat,  together  with  the 
indigo,  when  the  whole  is  well 
stirred  with  a  rake,  the  vat  closely 
covered,  and  surrounded  with  em- 
bers. If  this  operation  commence 
in  the  afternoon,  the  embers  must 
be  renewed  in  the  evening,  and 
also  in  the  morning  and  evening  of 
the  following  day,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  should  be  twice  gently 
I.  Similar  measures  ought 
to  be  pursued  on  the  third  day,  in 
order  to  preserve  ah  uniform  heat, 
and  intimately  mix  the  ingredients. 
A  brassy  scum  will  then  be  per- 
ceived to  rise  to  the  surface,  in 
several 
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tevenl  detached  parts:  by  conti- 
nuing the  heal  on  the  foui  i!i 

cat    more  coherent ; 
and  the  froth,  occasioned  by  Btir- 

r.ing  the  liquor,  appears  blur,  w  bile 
iU  :r  is  .  i  a  deep  green.      \> 
.:i  it  assumes  this  app  arance, 
the  vat  should  l>e  idled ;  tor  \\  hich 
porpo  b  liquor  must  be  pre- 

pared, by  putting  5  gallons  of .wa- 
.  no  a  copper,  i  .  I  ier  with  a 
pound  of  pot-ash,  and  half  an  oz. 
"i  madder.  When  these  ingre- 
dients have  boiled  halt'  an  hour, 
the  decoction  is  poured  into  the 
,  the  11   stirred,  and, 

if  it  produce  much  troth,  it  will  be 
in  a  proper  state  for  working  the 
next  day.  This  may  likewise  be 
ascertained  by  the  brassy  or  scaly 
crust,  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquor:  and,  farther,  if  on 
blowing,  or  stirring,  the  latter  with 
the  hand,  it  assume  a  deep  green 
colour,  while  the  surface  appears 
of  a  brownish  blue. 

After  the  vats  have  been  thus 
prepared,  the  dyeing  of  woollen  or 
silken  stuffs  is  very  easy  ;  no  other 
process  being  required,  than  im- 
mersing them  in  warm  water, 
wringing,  and  then  steeping  them 
in  the  vat  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  deepness  of 
the  colour  intended  to  be  imparted. 
The  stuffs  should  be  occasionally 
opened,  that  is,  taken  out  of  the 
vat,  wrung  over  it,  and  exp 
to  the  air  ror  a  minute  or  two,  till 
it  become  blue :  for  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  all  the  solutions  of 
indigo,  or  either  dyeing  materials 
above  described,  the  blue  colour  is 
produced  only  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  the  stuff,  en  being  first 
drawn  out  of  the  liquor,  always 
appears  green,  and  will  retain  that 
iinge,  unless  it  be  exposed  to  the 
sir.     In  dyeing  blue,  therefore,  it 
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1  essary  to  U  t  the  colour  ihus 

••ond  im- 
m  rsion,  th  it   the  shade  may  be 
the  better  distinguished,  as  dark 
•  require  1  dip- 

ped,— The  method   of  dyeing  1 
ton  or  tin  !S  so  little 

from  that  ah  is  to 

render  any  farther  directions  uflrie- 
iry. 

2.  The  next  of  the  primitive  co- 
lours to  be  considered  is  red,  of 
which  .here  are  many  shades  and 
varieties;  but  the  principal  are 
rim  son,  and  madder-red. 
The  process  to  be  adopted  for  ob- 
taining these  colours,  essentially 
differs  from  that  of  blues;  as  the 
former  require  a  peculiar  prepara- 
tion of  the  stuffs  to  be  dyed,  on 
the  exactness  of  which,  the  good- 
ness of  the  colour  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depends.  These  preparatory 
ingredients  consist  of  alum,  tartar, 
aqua-fbrtis,  ox  a  solution  of  tin 
in  this  aeirf.  Gaits  and  alkaline 
salts  are  also  sometimes  added, 
though  they  do  not  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  colour. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  scarlet, 
namel-e,  that  dyed  with  kermes, 
with  cochineal,  and  with  gum-lac. 

The  first  of  these,  called  Fene- 
tia/i  scarlet,  is  the  most  permanent, 
but  the  least  bright :  it  is  also  apt 
to  be  less  spotted  than  the  others  : 
but,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  insects  which  afford 
the  colour,  it  is  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  used  in  this  country. 

The  second  kind  of  scarlet, 
namely,  t'.at  dyed  with  cochineal, 
is  less  permanent  than  the  "Vene- 
tian scarlet,  though  the  drug  is 
procured  at  a  more  reasonable 
price.  It  is,  however,  very  diffi- 
cult to  dye  the  true  cochineal  scar- 
let: the  success  of  this  operation 
equally  depends  upon  the  choice 

of 
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of   the  n  era- 

f  loved,  and  the  fn  '■■••■  :'  pre- 
pari o^  a  sol  u  don  n'  l«n  which  is 
the  onlv  ingfgdte&t  by  winch  that 
delicate  colour  can  be  produced. 
To  eight  ounces  of  gpmt  61  nitre 
an  equal  qi\antilv  of  river-water  is 
10  be  added  ;  in  b&s  mbo'nv  are 
to  be  I  half-  an 

ounce  of  the  purest  and  whites* 
sal-ammoniac,  and  tv/o  drains  of 
purihcd  saU-pt  oo.  Ah  ounce  of 
tin,    reduced    to   grains-,   by  b 

pfed  into  cold  water 
melting,  is  in -:\i  to  be  added  drop 
by  drop  to  the  liquor  thtis  pr.  pared  ; 
the  first  being  perfectly  dissolved 
before  a  second  is  introduced.  The 
solution  resembles  that  of  gold, 
and,  iffinetinbe  employed,  will 
be  perfectly  transparent,  without 
any  dust  or  sediment.  "With  this 
liquor  are  to  be  mixed  such  pro- 
portions of  cochineal  as  may  he 
thought  proper,  and  the  stuffs  dyed 
in  the  colour  will  acquire  a  most 
beautiful  scarlet. 

The  scarlet  produced  by  gum  luc, 
though  not  so  bright  as  cochineal, 
is  more  permanent  5  the  best  lac 
is  that  which  is  of  a  blackish  brown 
colour  on  the  oui.sl.Se,  and  v 
within.  The  process  of  preparing 
this  colour  is  very  difficult  j  but 
the  best  method,  we  believe,  is 
that  of  previously  mixing  the  gum 
with  eomfrey,  or  other  mucilagi- 
nous roots.  These  should  be  dried, 
finely  pul \  fter*  ards  boiled 

for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  a  dram  to  a  quart  of 
water,  then  strained  through  a  li- 
nen cloth  while  hot,  poured  wy.im 
levigated  gum -lac,  and  p. '.-sod 
through  a  hair  sieve.  The  whole 
is  then  digested  in  a  moderate  heat 
for  twelve  hours ;  and  the  gtu  1  re- 
maining at  the  bottom  should  be 
stirred  seven  or  eight  tunes,     The 
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,  is  afterwa 
ed  ire  -  ;.  sufficiently 

cious  to  hold  four  times  Hie  r< 
My,  and  hlled  up  with  cold  water. 
Q n  adding  3  small  eor/,  tion  cf  SI 
strong  solution  at  alum,  the  co- 
loured mucilage  subsides ;  and, 
should  any  tinge  remain  in  me  li- 
quor, it  may  be  precipitated  by 
gradual  additions  of  alum,  till  it 
become  peril-cily  colourless.  As 
soon  as  ikre  crimson  mucilage  has 
entirely  subsided,  the  clear  water 
must  be  catefaliy  decanti 
maindcr  filtered,  and  the  Said  parti 
suffered  to  evaporate.  If  the  whole 
of  the  colour  should  not  be  e>:tra6t- 
ed.  by  the  first  operation,  it  ought 
to  be  repeated,  till  the  residuum 
changes  to  a  pale  straw-colour. 

In  order  to  dye  scarlet  with  this 
extract  of  gum-lac,  the  requisite 
proportion  of  the  latter  dried  and 
pulverized,  is  to  be  put  into  an 
earthen  or  block-tin  vessel  5  a  little 
hot  water  poured  upon  it ;  and, 
when  it  is  well  moistened,  a  proper 
quantity  of  the  come  I  ted  ; 

the  whole  being  stirred  with  a  glass 
pes  do.  By  this  means  the  powder, 
which  before  was  of  a  dark,  dusky 
purple,  acquires  as  exceedingly 
.  scarlet  colour.  A  solution 
of  the  crystals  of  tartar  is  then  to 
be  poured  into  the  liquor,  ainl  a& 
soon  as  it  begins  bo  boil,  the  cloth 
is  to  be  repeatedly  immersed  in  it, 
according  to  the  common  method. 
The.  remainder  of  the  operation  is. 
to  be  performed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  cochineal  had  been  em- 
ployed. 

L'rr,vsov  is  the  colour  produced 
by  cochineal,  with  nkira  and  tartar 
only.  wit!  out  any  solution  of  tin. 
For  this  dye.  two  ounces  and  a  half 
of  alum,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  white  tartar,  art  to  be  taken,  for 

ewy 


put  > 

put  intofl 

■ 

.::.i-  (  f  ffuiv-pow.kivd  <-o- 
ihiucal  is  used  lor  evufy  pound  of 
Wool  :   when   ths  deration   boils, 

aff  isim:.. 
in  die  maimer  .  ed  for 

scarlet.     For  produ  tog  the  finest 
crimson  dye,  bow.  i  oot  U 

:  to  be  dipped  ::■•  3  weak  lixi- 
vium, made.  <-.  . 
ammenia 

The  preparation  of  the  ingre- 
dient r*ed  is  ail 
with  tartar,  the  propor-. 
lions  ot'  which  are  by  no  means 
rs.  The 
more  general  p  -.  to  put  5 
fijitf  'f  red  tar- 
tar to  every  pound  of  worsted,  a 
'.-  i  htii  |  I  water  being 
I  the  wool  boil- 
ed tor  two  hours  in  this  solution, 
hi  wide!,  worsted  is  to  be  kept  for  a 
week  .  but  ck>th  will  be  sufficient- 
ly saturated  in  four  days.  A  fresh 
liquor  is  then  prepared  for  dyeing 
en  the  water  is 
nearly  betting,  half  a  pound  of  the 
linest  madder  is  to  be  thrown  in 
for  every  pound  of  wool;  being 
fully  stirred  and  v.eil  mixed  in 
the  copper,  previously  to  immers- 
ing the  stuff,  whirl,  is  to  be  kepL 
iu  the  liquor  fox  an  hour  ;  during 
which  tiie  latter  must  not  boil,  lest 
it  should  tarnish  the  colour. 

The  third  primitive  colour  is 
yellow,  for  obtaining  which  there 
are  ten  different  ingredients  ;  but 
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namely,    d 

.     s  call  it.  a 

. 

:•  idle 

rod  to  all  thi:  others*     Sat 
•  I    |   ••'     g]      n-uced,  b 
iy    iomei 
note  .loved  for 

.  it  (    iour  ;   and  the 

dea  of  yellow. 
In   order  to   dye   worsted    and 
yellow,     ihcy   undergo   tlie 
usual   preparation   with   tartar  and 
alum  :  of  the  latter  4  ounces   are. 
y  p<»und  of  wool,  or 
1(X);   of  I  he    I 
mci",  one   ounce  is    sutHcient  for 
yellow ;  after  dissolving  both,  the 
ikodl  is  boiled  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  preceding  colour.  A  fresh 
liquor  is   next  to  be  made  for  the 
welding  (■  u     ^,  in  die  pro- 

portion of  5  or61bs.  of  dyeiV-weed 
■ry  pound  of  stud".  Some  in- 
close the  drug  in  a  clean  woollen 
bag,  to  prevent  it  from  mixing 
with  the  cloth  to  be  dyed  ;  and,  in 
order  to  keep  the  bag  down  in  the 
copper,  Uiey  lay  a  cross  of  heavy 
wood  over  it.  Others  boil  the 
weld  in  the  liquor,  till  the  water 
has  imbibed  all  its  colour,  and  the 
drug  sinks  to  the  bottom,  when 
the  stuff  is  suspended  in  a  net  : 
others,  again,  take  die  weld  out,  as 
soon  as  it  is  boiled.  According  to 
the  shade  required,  odier  vege- 
tables are  occasionally  mixed  with 
that  drug.  By  varying  the  pro- 
portions of  the  salts  employed,  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  colouring 
ingredients,  and  the  time  of  boil- 
ing, different  shades  may  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  fourth   primitive   colour  is 
that   denominated    by    dyers   the 
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*a\vx, or  7-00^  colour.  It  is  a  kin  1  of 
brown,  and  the  process  for  dyeing 
it  is  widely  different  from  those  just 
described  ;  the  wool  merely  requir- 
ing a  simple  immersion  in  water, 
as  already  directed  for  biue.  The 
materials  employed  consist  of  the 
green  shell  of  the  walnut,  the  root 
of  the  walnut-tree,  the  bark  of  al- 
der, santal  or  saunders-wood,  su- 
mach, and  soot. — The  green  wal- 
nut-shells are  collected,  when  the 
nuts  are  thoroughly  ripe  ;  they  are 
pat  into  tubs  or  casks,  which  are 
afterwards  filled  with  water,  and 
are  thus  preserved  till  the  succeed- 
ing year. 

Santal,  or  saunders-wood,  is 
much  inferior  to  walnut-shells ;  be- 
cause, if  used  in  too  large  a  quan- 
tity, it  stiffens,  and  consequently 
injures  the  wool.  It  is  in  general 
mixed  with  galls,  sumach,  and  al- 
der-bark, without  which  its  colour 
could  not  be  extracted  :  and  though 
it  yields  very  little  with  alum  and 
tartar,  it  is  nevertheless  used  in 
large  quantities,  on  account  of  the 
solidity  of  its  colour,  which  is  na- 
turally a  yellow-reddish  brown. 

The  best  of  the  different  ingre- 
dients employed  in  dyeing  fawn- 
colours,  is  the  bark  or  rind  of  the 
walnut-tree.  Its  shades  are  un- 
commonly fine  ;  its  colours  solid  ; 
and  it  renders  the  wool  dyed  in  it 
flexible  and  soft.  A  cauldron  half 
full  of  water  is  placed  over  the  fire ; 
and  as  soon  as  it.  grows  warm,  bark 
is  added  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  stuffs  intended  to  be  dyed, 
and  the  lightness  or  depth  of  the 
shades  required.  It  is  then  boiled 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  cloths,  being  previously 
moistened  with  warm  water,  are 
immersed,  frequently  turned,  and 
well  stirred,  liil  they  have  suffici- 
ently imbibed  the   colour.     They 


are  aired,  dried,  and  dressed  in  th«- 
usual  manner. 

Nertt  to  the  rind  or  bark,  the 
root  of  the  walnut-tree  is  the  best 
dye  for  a  fawn-colour  :  it  also  af- 
fords a  variety  of  shades,  similar  to 
those  produced  by  the  bark,  for 
which  it  is  frequently  substituted. 
The  root,  however,  requires  a  dif- 
ferent process  :  A  cauldron  is  filled 
about  three  parts  full  of  river- 
water,  into  which  the  root  is  im- 
mersed, after  being  tied  up  in  a 
bag.  When  the  liquor  is  very  hot, 
the  wool  or  stuff  is  plunged  into 
it,  repeatedly  turned,  and  occa- 
sionally aired  The  lighter  stuffs 
are  next  to  be  dipped,  till  the  co- 
lour is  completely  extracted .  Dur- 
ing this  operation,  proper  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  li- 
quor from  boiling,  as  in  such  case 
the  piece  first  immersed  would  im- 
bibe the  whole  of  the  colour. 

The  process  of  dyeing  with  the 
bark  of  aide?-,  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  pursued  with  walnut-roots  t 
the  boiling  of  it  is  at  first  not  very 
material,  as  this  drug  very  freely 
communicates  its  colour.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  worsteds,  impart- 
ing shades  darkened  with  copperas , 
and  for  wool  that  is  not  required  to 
be  very  dark,  as  it  equally  with- 
stands the  effeclsof  the  sun  and  rain. 

Sumach  possesses  nearly  the  same 
properties  as  the  bark  or  rind  of  the 
walnut-tree ;  its  colour  is  not  so 
deep,  somewhat  inclining  to  green, 
but  is  solid  and  permanent.  Where 
dark  colours  are  required,  sumach 
is  frequently  substituted  for  nut- 
galls,  in  which  case  a  greater  pro- 
portion becomes  necessary. — These 
different  substances,  however,  are 
not  unfrequently  mingled  together, 
and,  as  they  arc  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  differ  only  in  degree,  it  is  easy 
to  obtain  various  shades. 

With 
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\*  iod  of 

ditf  rem    il 
copper*  with  half  a  pound 

:lis,    12U>S.    of 

aldet  bs,  d  sum  u  I 

I  portion  of  k  a  be 

added,  to  boiling  : 

immersing  the  cloth,  stirring 

turnin ;  ii  rep  is  aired, 

and  washed  in  river-water.  The 
quantities  of  these  ingredients  may 
be  increased,  or  diminished,  ac- 
ting to  the  depth  of  the  shade 
required. 

The  last  substance  employed  in 
dyeing  the  fawn-colour,  is  soot, 
which  is  not  only  less  solid  than 
:he  others,  but  also  hardens,  and 
imparts  a  very  disagreeable  smeil 
to  the  wool,  or  stuff,  dyed  in  it : 
it  is  therefore  seldom,  if  ever  used, 
unless  the  other  ingredients  cannot 
be  easily  procured. 

The  iifih,  and  last,  of  the  primi- 
tive colours,  is  black,  which  in- 
cludes a  great  variety  of  shades. 
In  order  to  impart  a  good  black  to 
woollen  stuffs,  they  should  be  first 
dyed  of  as  deep  a  blue  as  possible, 
which  is  called  the  ground,  and  is 
to  be  performed  in  the  manner  al- 
ready directed. — As  soon  as  the 
cloth  is  taken  out  of  the  vat,  it 
ought  to  be  well  washed  in  river- 
water,  and  afterward  scoured  at 
the  fulling-mill.  Next,  the  dyeing 
process  is  performed  as  follows  : 
For  every  cwt.  of  cloth,  lOibs.  of 
logwood  cut  into  chips,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  Aleppo  gall-nuts 
pulverized  and  inclosed  in  a  bag, 
are  to  be  put  into  a  cauldron  of  a 
moderate  size,  where  the  whole  is 
boiled  for  twelve  hours  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water.  A  third 
part  of  this  liquor  is  then  to  be 
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poured  Ibl  ,  with 

2  lbs.  ofv<  ■  i  loth 

is  to  1-     i. mil-  rsed  lor  two  hours, 
being  i  ;    tui     d  and  Btirr- 

ad,  thi  !i  :  :  linn- boil- 

ing v*  gently 

ion  iif 
.that  stuff  is  to  be  taken 

nd  part  (bring 
another  third)  .  ;"  the  hquor  added 
to  the  first  third,  together  with 
8 lbs.  of  copperas.  The  tire  be- 
neath thi  ■  is  then  to  be 
diminished,  and  the  copperas  left 
for  half  an  hour  to  dissolve ;  the 
liquor  being  gradually  cooling; 
after  which  the  cloth  is  to  be  im- 
mersed for  another  hour,  repeat- 
edly turiu  fore,  then  re- 
moved and 

The  remainder  of  the  liquor  is 
next  to  be  mixed  with  the  rirst 
two-thirds;  and  the  bag  carefully 
i  when  fifteen  or  twenty 
Is  of  sumach  are  to  bj  added, 
I  her  with  two  pounds  of  cop- 
peras. The  whole  is  then  made  to 
boil ;  and,  a  small  qu  iHtity  of  wa- 
ter being  added  to  cool,  the  stuff 
is  again  immersed  tor  two  hours  j 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  to  be 
taken  ouc,  cooled,  and  steeped  in 
the  dye  for  an  hour  longer,  being 
frequently  turned.  The  cloth  is 
then  to  be  carried  to  the  fulling- 
mill,  and  well  scoured,  til  the 
water  runs  from  it  perfectly  colour- 
less. As  soon  as  this  operation  is 
performed,  a  fresh  liquor  should 
be  prepared  with  the  necessary 
quantity  of  dyers'-weed,  which  is 
only  once  to  be  boiled,  and  when 
cool,  the  cloth  dipped  into  it.  This 
last  decoction  softens  the  texture, 
and  renders  t  e  colour  a  most  beau- 
tiful black.  Few  dyers,  however, 
take  so  much  pains;  for  they  arc 
satisfied  with  dipping  the  cloth, 
when  blue,  in  a  decoction  of  nut- 
calls 
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galls  and  boiling  the  whole  fo. 
hours.  The  stuff  is  then  washed, 
and  after  adding  some  copperas  and 
logwood  to  the  Hquer,  the  cloth  is 
again  immersed  for  two  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  is  washed, 
scoured,  dried,  and  pressed. 

A  patent  was  granted  to  Mr. 
James  Bayley,  of  St.  Leonard's, 
Shoreditch,  dyer,  for  his  invention 
©f  a  machine  for  dyeing,  staining, 
or  printing  handkerchiefs,  ike. — 
The  patentee  employs  frames  of 
wood,  brass,  copper,  or  o* her  me- 
tals, on  the  faces  of  which  are 
small  blocks,  proje<5ting  in  such  a 
manner  that,  when  the  face  of  one 
frame  is  placed  against  that  of  ano- 
ther frame,  the  blocks  are  all  exactly 
opposite,  and  correspond  with  each 
other  :  thus,  an  handkerchief,  &c. 
being  put  between,  and  the  frames 
fastened  together,  the  dye  Avill  he 
communicated  to  every  part  of  it, 
excepting  those  places  which  come 
between  the  blocks,  and  retain 
their  original  colour.  These  frames 
are  provided  with  bandies  for  rais- 
ing them  out  of  the  copper,  gee.  by 
means  of  putties  ,  and  may  he  put 
together  to  any  number,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  article  to  be 
cived  3  as  they  are  conjoined  on 
both  sides  with  planks,  having 
screws  and  nuts  at  each  end,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  themsteady. 

Another  -patent  was  lately  grant- 
ed to  Mr.  Samuel  Greatkix,  of 
Manchester,  for  a  new  invented 
process  of  dyeing  and  staining  co- 
}i  airs  upon  cloth. — The  process  is 
shortly  this :  For  dyeing  black, 
Mr.  G.  takes  tar,  and  iron  h- 
qu<>r,  adding  to  each  gailon  three 
quarters  of  a  pc  und  of  tine  flour, 
which  he  boils  to  the  consistence 
<-i  a  paste,  and  then  puts  into  a 
tl  at  forms  part  of  a  rolling- 
pro- s  machine,    of  the    common 
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construction.  The  goods  are  pass-* 
ed  through  the  paste  between  two 
rollers,  which  diffuses  it  equally 
and  completely  over  the  whole 
I  h  ■  e.  They  are  next  dried  in  a 
hot  stove,  afierwards  soaked  in  a 
liquor  made  of  cow-dung  and  wa- 
ter, scalding  hot  in  the  copper, 
then  washed  and  rinsed  in  clean 
water.  Lastly,  the  goods  are  dyed 
in  a  decoction  of  sumach,  madder, 
logwooi,  or  other  dyeing  drugs,  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  patentee 
also  employs  other  mordants,  such 
as  iron  liquor,  paste,  or  gum, 
alum,  kc. — The  chief  improve- 
ment in  this  patent,  consists  in 
employing,  instead  of  the  usual 
methods,  a  rolling-press  to  fix  the 
mordant  on  the  cloth,  which  ren- 
ders the  process  somewhat  of  & 
middle  kind  between  dyeing  and 
calico-printing. 

The  art  of  dyeing,  though  in  its 
infancy,  has  !ui<dv  been  consider- 
ably improved,  in  consequence  of 
the  numberless  discoveries  made, 
chiefly  by  French  chemists.  Among 
other  useful  fa6ts,  the  enumeration 
of  which  would  till  a  volume,  we 
shall  at  present  only  mention  one, 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  dyers. 
M.  M.  Guyton  and  Van  Mons 
hate  found,  by  repeated  experi- 
ments, that  the  acid  of  ivolfraiv, 
affords  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  precipitating  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  vegetables.  The 
former,  in  particular,  observed  that 
this  acid  not  only  rendered  the  co- 
lour of  si/ks  dyed  with  the  juice  of 
aloe  more  brilliant,  but  also  im- 
parted to  them  (according  to  the 
different  strength  of  the  acid  em- 
ployed), a  variety  of  shades,  from 
the  most  delicate  lilac  to  the  most 
beautiful  ,  iolet,  and  from  the 
deepest  (.range  to  the  mo.s-t  lively 
red.      lint  he    ingenuously  adds, 

that, 
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fa  the  different  trials  he  thus 
with  wool,   the  resplt  did 
not  give  him 

the  l  Rich.  III.    c.  4,  all 
■  both  the 
cloth  and  the  list,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture.— By  the  3  and  4  Bdw.  VI. 
.   If  any  cloth  be  dyed  with 
archil,  or  with  Brazil-wood,  with 
intent  to  tinge  either  wool  or  cloth 
with  a  false  colour,   a  fine  of  20-;. 
is   thereby    incurred. — Dyers    are 
•  1,  by  the  23  Eliz.  c.  9, 
to  aifix.   a    seal   of  lead  to  cloths, 
with    the  letter   M,    to   shew  that 
they  are  well  maddered,  or,  in  de- 
fault thereof,  they  are  liable  to  pay 
a  fine  of  3s.  4d.     And  if  they  use 
logwood  in  dyeing,  they  incur  a 
fineof20l.     Severe  penalties   are 
also  imposed  by  the    13  Geo.   I. 
c.  24,  on  dyers  who  do   not  dye 
cloths  throughout  with  woad,  in- 
digo, and  madder,    or  who   omit 
to  put  marks  to  the  cloth  dyed. 

Among  the  latest  publications 
that  have  appeared  on  this  subject, 
we  shall  mention  only  the  Art  of 
Dyeing,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Bertkollet,  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton (2  vols.  Svo.  12s.)  published 
about  the  year  ]  JQ3  :  and  Mr. 
Haigh'.s  Dyer's  Guide,  (l2mo. 
3s.  6d.) — For  an  account  of  the 
different  methods  of  dyeing  parti- 
cular substances,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  articles,  Bones, 
Hats,  Leather,  Marble,  Paper, 
Wood,  &c. 

BYERS-GREEN-WEED,  or 
Wo  op- wax  en,  Genista  tint 
L.  is  an  indigenous  plant,  gr< 
in  pastures,  and  on  the  borders  of 
corn-fie.ds.  It  produces  yellow 
flowers,  which  blow  in  the  month 
of  July  or  August,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  numerous  seeds. 

This  herb  is  eaten  by  horses, 
tows,  sheep,  and  goats  : — the  fiow- 
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How  colour,  which 
,  for  dye- 
yields   the  fine   yellow  lacker  of 
painters,  by  boiling  the  stalks  and 

j   In   lime-water,    and  a] 
placing  the  clarified  decocYion  over 
the  tire,  with  chalk  and  alum. 

A  dram  and  a  half  of  the  seeds* 
when  pulverized,  operate  as  a  mild 
purgative.  A  di  co6tion  of  the 
whole  planl  is  said  to  be  diuretic* 
and  has  been  given  with  success  in 
cases  of  dropsy. 

DYERS'- WEED,  or  Yellow- 
weed,  Reseda  luteold,  L.  an  indi- 
is  annual  plant,  growing  in 
meadows,  pastures,  on  walls,  and 
barren  uncultivated  spots,  particu- 
larly on  the  rubbish  thrown  out  of 
coal-pits.  It  has  a  cylindrical,  hol- 
lo. ,  furrowed  stem,  and  produces 
yellow  flowers,  which  blow  in  the 
month  of  June  or  July.  This  plant 
is  not  relished  by  cattle,  few  eat- 
ing it,  except  sheep,  which  some- 
times browse  it  a  little. 

The  dyers'- weed  imparts  a  most 
b  v.utiful  yellow  colour  to  wool, 
cotton,  mohair,  sil '  ,  and  linen, 
and  is  principally  used  by  dyers  for 
that  purpose,  as  it  affords  the 
brightest  dye.  A  decoction  of  this 
plant  also  communicates  a  green 
colour  to  blue  cloths,  and  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  Dutch  pink.  The 
tinging  properties  reside  in  the 
stems  and  roots,  which  should  be 
cultivated  in  sandy  situations:  be- 
cause rich  soils  render  the  stalks 
hollow,  which  consequently  do  not 
impart  so  delicate  a  colouring  mat- 
ter. As  the  durability  and  bright- 
ness of  the  colours  obtained  from 
this  plant  greatly  depend  on  the 
circumstance,  whether  a  just  pro- 
portion of  alum  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar have  been  used  for  the  lye,  in 
preparing  the  goods  before  they  are 
J?  dyed, 
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dyed,  we  can  from  experience  re- 
commend three  parts  of  alum  to  be 
used  to  one  of  tartar  :  if  more  of 
the  former  be  employed,  the  colour 
will  be  pale  ;  if  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  latter,  it  will  acquire  an 
orange-shade. — M.  Gadd  informs 
us,  in  the  29th  vol.  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Swedish  Academy,  that 
be  found  the  following  proportion 
of  ingredients  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tically successful  in  making  the 
preparatory  lixivium  :  viz.  for  one 
pound  of  wool,  two  ounces  of  alum, 
six  drams  of  cream  of  tartar,  to  be 
dissolved  in  three  gallons  of  water,. 
to  which  are  to  be  added  two  hand- 
fuls  of  wheaten  bran.  After  re- 
maining twelve  hours  in  this  decoc- 
tion, the  wool  is  to  be  taken  out, 
rinsed,  then  half-dried,  and  after- 
wards boiled  together  with  one 
pound  of  dyer's  green- weed,  in  four 
gallons  of  water  5  and  after  it  has 
been  some  time  over  the  fire,  the 
plants  should  be  removed,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  the  purest  pot-ash 
(which  must  contain  no  lime,  like 
the  Essex  ashes)  added  to  the  li- 
quor; when  the  wool  must  be 
gently  agitated,  till  it  acquire  the 
proper  shade  of  yellow.  The  colour 
may  be  heightened  by  an  additional 
portion  of  pearl-ashes,  or  salt  of 
tartar  ;  but  its  durability  will  thus 
be  affected. — If  silk  or  linen  are  to 
be  dyed,  both  the  tartar  and  bran 
must  be  omitted,  and  the  colouring- 
matter  fixed  with  alum  and  pot- 
ash: but,  in  woollen  cloth  or  yarn, 
the  permanency  of  the  colour  is 
remarkably  promoted  by  the  addi- 
tion of  wheaten  bran. 

DYSENTERY,  or  Bloody 
Flux,  an  infectious  disease,  at- 
tended  with  a  discharge  of  blood 
and  purulent  matter  by  stool;  vio- 
lent gripings  j  a  continual  inclina- 
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fion  to  go  to  stool  3    pahi3  in  the  , 
loins ;  fever,  &e. 

Unwholesome  night-air,  damp 
places,  and  a  suppression  of  In- 
sensible perspiration,  may  be  con- 
sid  xed  as  the  principal  causes  of 
this  disease  ;  which  is  also,  though 
rarely,  occasioned  by  the  immode- 
rate eating  of  unripe,  acrid  fruit. — • 
The  opinions  of  practitioners,  on  the 
cure  of  the  dysentery,  being  at  great 
variance;  one  class  of  them  propos- 
ing to  cure  it  by  bleeding  and  eme- 
tics (considering  it  as  a  *'  rheuma- 
tism of  the  loivels");  another  by 
purgatives  and  astringents  ;  a  third 
by  violent  sudorifics  (treating  it  as 
a  "fever  of  the  Intestines"),  we 
shall  not  detain  the  reader  with 
their  different  notions,  but  briefly 
observe,  that  the  treatment  of  the 
disorder  chiefly  depends  on  two 
circumstances  :  1 .  Whether  it  be 
accompanied  with  fever  ;  and,  2. 
Whether  the  patient  be  of  a  san- 
guineous temperament,  and  ple- 
thoric habit, — or  the  contrary.  In 
both  the  former  cases,  we  advise 
the  reader  not  to  attempt  the  cure 
of  a  disease  which  has  often  baffled 
the  talent  of  the  most  learned  and 
experienced,  but  immediately  avail 
himself  of  medical  advice,  especial- 
ly as  the  malady  is  contagious. 

If,  however,  the  dysentery  be 
unattended  with  febrile  symptoms, 
and  die  patient  of  a  phlegmatic 
rather  than  choleric  temperament, 
he  may  then  take,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  a  brisk 
emetic  of  a  scruple  or  half  a  dram 
of  the  ipecacuanha-root  in  powder, 
and  afterwards  one  grain  of  it  every 
four  or  six  hours  :  such  medicine 
having,  by  experience,  been  found 
singularly  efficacious.  Hence,  we 
do  not  venture  to  suggest  either 
opium,  antimonial  tartar,  rhubarb, 

or 
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or  .\-.\y  other  drug ;  as  they 

vice  only   in    particular 

• 

in  tliis  complaint  v.  i 
derived  From  the  app  <  U  s- 

ters,  which  .should  c< 
tiona  oi   the  bruised  ipecacuanha- 

I  in  a 
pint  of  v  ater,  till  tlu-  third  p  n 
evaporated  5  or  alternately,  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  fresh  milk,  in 
which  one  ounce  of  mutton-suet 
has  been  dissolved,  should  be  ad- 
ministered luke-warra,  and  both 
repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours. 

The  regimen  in  dysentery  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence.  Animal 
food,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  must 
be  abstained  from,  till  the  violent 
symptoms  have  subsided,  when 
chicken-broth  may  be  allowed. 
The  use  of  the  salep-root  in  the 
form  of  jelly,  and  the  white  of  an 
egg  and  starch,  taken  in  small  por- 
tions, will  afford  sufficient  nou- 
rishment, while  they  tend  to  re- 
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store  the  natural  and  abraded  mu- 
cus of  the  intestine  s.  In  the  do- 
clirte  of  tin-  disease,  a  solution  of 
Irish  mutton-suet  in  hot  co\v"s- 
milk,  to  which  a  little  starch  and 
.-  may  he  added,  after  the  fat 
has  been  lemoved  from  the  top,  af- 
fords both  a  vt  holesorrie  and  palata- 
ble dish,  'ihe  copious  use  of  rips 
grapes  has,  in  this  disease,  often 
procured  very  great  relief:  and, 
though  the  unlimited  and  promis- 
cuous eating  of  fruit,  in  every  stage 
and  species  of  dysentery,  may  not 
always  be  proper,  yet,  in  those 
cases  where  Nature  points  out 
such  indulgence,  by  the  ardent  de-* 
sire  of  the  patient,  or  where  the 
blood  appears  to  be  in  a  broken, 
dissolved  state,  and  a  putrid  acri- 
mony infests  the  bowels,  there  is 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
a  free  allowance  of  ripe,  sub-acid 
fruit,  which  will,  in  general,  be  at- 
tended with  happy  effects. 
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EAGLE,  the  Golden,  or  Falco 
chrysae'tos,  L.  a  bird  of  prey,  which 
chiefly  inhabits  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain  :  it  weighs  about  twelve 
pounds,  and  is  nearly  three  feet 
long  ;  but,  with  its  expanded  wings, 
measures  above  seven  feet. 

These  birds  possess  the  senses  of 
sight  and  smell  in  an  uncommonly 
acute  degree  :  they  are  also  re- 
markable for  their  longevity,  and 
their  long  abstinence  from  food. 
There  are  instances  of  eagles  hav- 
ing attained  an  age  exceeding  one 
hundred  years,  and  of  one  which 
existed  twenty-one  days  without 
sustenance. 


Eagles  are  very  destrucnVe  to 
lambs,  kids,  fawns,  and  all  kinds 
of  game,  especially  during  thebreed- 
ing  season,  when  they  carry  vast 
quantities  of  prey  to  their  young. 
These  pernicious  birds  are  particu- 
larly mischievous  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  where  a  law  is  in  force, 
which  entities  every  person  that 
kills  an  eagle,  to  a  hen  out  of  every 
house  in  the  parish  where  such 
bird  was  killed. 

EAR,  the  organ  of  hearing,  or 
that  part  through  which  animals 
receive  the  impression  of  sounds. 

This  organ  is  extremely  tender, 
and  subject  to  a  variety  of  disor- 

P  2  ders. 
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ders.  .If  It  be  suffered  to  continue 
for  any  length  of  time  without  be- 
ing cleaned,  a  species  of  wax  ac- 
cumulates in  it;  which,  if  not  spee- 
dily removed,  becomes  tough  and 
hard,  diminishes  the  acuteness  of 
hearing,  and  produces  at  length 
total  deafness.  An  abundance  of 
ear-wax,  if  thin  and  acrid,  occa- 
sions pain,  and  is.  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  a  running  in  the 
cars :  hence  these  parts  should  be 
strengthened  by  washing  them  every 
day  with  cold  water  ;  by  which  the 
sense  of  hearing  will  be  considera- 
bly improved  and  preserved. 

The  most  common  disorder  to 
which  these  organs  are  liable,  is 
Deafness.  Having  already  treat- 
ed of  that  malady,  we  cannot  avoid 
animadverting  on  the  impropriety 
of  employing  the  common  car- 
trumpets,  which,  though  they  may 
afford  temporary  aid,  ultimately 
destroy  that  useful  sense.  Deaf 
persons,  however,  may  still  be  en- 
abled to  receive  sounds,  and  in  a 
more  perfe6t  manner,  through  the 
teeth  and  other  bones  of  the  head, 
than  by  communicating  such  sounds 
to  the  ear  by  the  common  trumpet. 
A  better  method,  therefore,  may 
be  attempted  by  means  of  an  ivory 
tube,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  from 
12  to  24  inches  in  length,  and  from 
|  to  \  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If 
It  be  hollow  throughout,  the  lower 
extremity  should  be  made  much 
wider  than  the  part  placed  between 
the  front  teeth,  through-  which  the 
necessary  vibrations  may  thus  be 
communicated  to  die  internal  ear. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  dis- 
tressing complaint,  denominated  the 
tar-ach,  which  usually  proceeds 
from  an  inflammation,  though  it 
is  sometimes  occasioned  by  a  sharp 
serous  humour,  stimulating  the 
.   ..  bfane  that  lines  the  cu:ial  of 
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the  ear  :  this  painful  affection  also 
sometimes  originates  from  inserts 
that  have  penetrated  the  cavity  of 
the  ear ;  in  which  case,  some 
sweet-oil  should  be  introduced  into 
the  orifice,  and  the  person  ought 
to  lie  on  that  side  of  the  body,  the 
ear  of  which  is  the  seat  of  com- 
plaint. By  such  means,  the  worm 
or  insect  may  be  extracted,  and 
the  pain  consequently  removed. 

Loss  of  one  ear  is  a  punishment, 
mflicVed  by  the  5th  and  6th  Edw. 
VI.  c.  4,  for  fighting  in  a  church- 
yard. By  the  2  and  3  of  die 
same  king,  c.  15,  all  persons  who 
are  convicted  of  combining  and 
confederating  together  for  raising 
the  price  of  provisions,  labour, 
&c.  (if  it  be  the  third  offence)  are 
to  lose  one  ear ;  beside  being  put 
into  the  pillory,  and  branded  with 
perpetual  infamy,  or  a  fine  of  401. 

EAR-WIG,  or  Forjicula  aurl- 
culariSj  L.  a  well  known  insect, 
which  has  received  its  name  from 
penetrating  into  the  human  ear, 
where  it  causes  the  most  acute 
pains,  and  even,  as  some  have 
asserted,  eventual  death. 

Various  remedies  have  been  ap- 
plied to  extract  this  noxious  insect, 
such  as  the  holding  of  a  slice  of 
apple  to  the  ear  ;  pouring  of  Ma- 
deira wine  or  brandy  into  that  or- 
gan, kc.    But  the  safest,  and  we 

"  i  . 

conceive,  the  best  remedy  is,  to 
pour  olive-oil  into  the  part  affected, 
and  to  avoid  on  every  occasion 
sleeping  on  the  ground,  particu- 
larly during  the  autumnal  months. 

Ear- wigs  are  likewise  extremely 
destructive  in  gardens,  especially 
where  carnations,  nuts,  or  filberts, 
jp(  ars  and  apples  are  reared.  They 
are  so  peculiarly  fond  of  the 
flowers  first  mentioned,  that  if 
they  be  not  timely  prevented,  they 
vviii  entirely  destroy  them,  by  con- 
suming 
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tun,'  •  tl  the  "bot- 

toms ot  tin   pi  tals  or  leaves.     To 
depredations,    the 

is,  to  put  thi- 
ol i  iipe,  or  the  « I  iwa  of 
lobsters,  upon  the  sticks  support- 
ing I  -wigs 
creep  inl  places 
durij  placing  of 
hoUow  reeds  behii  d  t! 

•trees,  has  been  found  of  con- 
siderable service,  iftbey  beexamjn- 

i  d  cleared  every  morniag.  A 
visit  m  midnight,  however,  is  pre- 
ferable, as  more  vermin  may  then 
be  destroyed  in  one  hour,  than  can 
be  exterminated  in  one  week  by 
the  oilier  means;  and  the  garden 
will  in  a  short  time  be,  in  a  very 

derahk  degree,  if  not  totally, 
freed  from  their  depredations. 

i  AKTH,  in  general,  signifies 
that  solid,  incombustible  substance 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  globe 
we  inhabit. 

Chemists  have,  hitherto,  made 
us  acquainted  with  eight  different 
species  of  simple  earths,  namely, 
1 .  The  siliceous,  or  flint ;  2.  cal- 
careous, or  lime;  3.  magnesiaa, 
or  talc ;  4.  argillaceous,  or  i 
5.  ponderous,  or  barytes  (Derby- 
shire spar)  ;  (3.  Strontian  (from  a 
place  of  that  name  in  Scotland) ; 
f.  Circou,  or  jargon  of  Ceylon  ; 
and  S.  giuciae  earth,  very  lately 
discovered  by  Vauuuelin-,  and 
also  called  sweet  earth  of.bt  ml. — 
"We  cannot  enter  into  an  analysis 
of  die  different  earths  here  enu- 
merated, and  shall,  therefore,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  stating,  that 
sun  pie  earths  are  rarely  found  in  a 
state  of  purity ;  that  all  the  strata 
of  rocks  (which  compose  in  a 
manner  "  the  shell  of  this  globe," 
on  (he  surface  of  which  the  vege- 
table mould  is  immediately  incum- 
bent) principally  consist  of  silice- 
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ous,  argillaceous,  calcartpUS,  or 
other  compound  cut  hs  derived 
from  the  primitive  kinds  b< 
specified  ;  that  stone-;  are  only 
(  mil-,  in  an  indurated  state 5  that 
the  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween earths  ind  alkalis  arises  from 
the  insolubility  of  the  former,  whi'c 
the  latter  may  be  dissolved  in 
water  or  other  fluids  3  and,  lastly, 
that  most  of  these  earths  unite 
with  acids,  and  neutralise  tl 
like  alkalis. 

As  we  treat  of  those  species  of 
earth,  which  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  domestic  economy,  un- 
der their  respective  heads  of  the 
alphabet  (see  Clay,  Flint,  Lime, 
fcc),  we  cannot  in,  this  place  en- 
large upon  the  subject.. 

EARTH-BANKS,  in  husban- 
dry, are  a  kind  of  fence,  very  com- 
mon in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and 
in  several  other  parts  of  England: 
where  stones  cannot  easily  be  pro- 
cured, they  are  preferable  to  other 
fences,  both  for  soundness  and 
durability. 

The  best  method  of  making 
earth-banks  is,  to  dig  up  some  turfs 
in  a  spot  abounding  with  grass, 
about  a  spit  deep,  and  four  or  live 
inches  thick  :  these  are  to  be  laid 
even  on  one  side  by  a  line,  with  the 
grass  outwards,  and  on  the  back  of 
them  is  to  be  placed  another  row 
of  turf,  leaving  the  space  of  one 
foot  of  solid  ground  on  the  outside, 
to  prevent. the  bank  from  slipping 
in,  lest  any  part  of  it  should  be  de- 
ficient. On  the  outside  of  this,  a 
ditch  is  to  be  dug;  otherwise  both 
the  sides  must  be  made  writh  a 
slope  two  feet  in  depth,  which, 
however,  will  be  no  detriment,  as 
they  will  both  produce  pasture. 

The  soil  dug  out  of  the  ditches, 
or  from  the  slopes,  should  be 
thrown  iu  between  the  two  rows 
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of  turf,  till  the  whole  is  made  level, 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  bank 
is  raised  to  the  height  of  four  or 
more  feei,  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing the  width  of  the  foundation,  in 
proportion  to  the  height.  As  the 
bank  ascends,  both  sides  must  be 
made  to  slope  internally,  so  that 
the  top  shall  be  about  2|  feet  in 
width. 

There  is  one  caution  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  constructing  this 
kind  of  fence ;  that  is,  never  to 
raise  it  during  very  dry  seasons, 
because,  if  violent  rains  should  fol- 
low, the  earth  contained  between 
the  sods  would  swell,  burst  out, 
and  destroy  the  beauty  and  solidity 
of  the  bank.  The  top  may  be 
planted  with  quick,  which,  if  re- 
peatedly clipped,  will  grow  very 
thick,  and  afford  excellent  shelter 
for  cattle. 

EARTH-NUT,  a  native  plant 
of  two  species,  namely,  the  Bunium 
liillocastanum,  or  Great  Earth- 
nut  ;  and  the flexuosum,  or  Com- 
mon Earth-nut, orPig-nut.  Both 
are  perennial  plants,  growing  in 
sandy  or  gravelly  meadows,  pas- 
tures, orchards,  and  woods  :  they 
flower  in  the  month  of  May  or 
June. 

The  roots  of  these  plants  are  at 
present  searched  for  only  by  hogs, 
which  devour  them  with  avidity  ; 
but  as  they  are  very  little  inferior  to 
chesnuts,  we  think  they  might  form 
an  agreeable  addition  to  our  winter 
desserts,  and  be  eaten  either  raw, 
boiled,  or  roasted. 

EARTHQUAKE,  is  a  sudden 
and  violent  concussion  of  the  earth, 
which  is  generally  attended  with 
uncommon  noise,  both  in  the  air 
and  under  ground ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  whole  cities  are  at  once 
levelled,  as  well  as  rocks ;  the 
course  of  rivers  is  altered  5  and  the 
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most  dreadful  devastations  are  thus 
occasioned. 

There  is  no  phenomenon  in  na- 
ture, more  calculated  to  impress  the 
human  mind  with  awe,  than  an 
earthquake  ;  but  it  has  not  till  late- 
ly been  investigated  with  philoso- 
phical  precision,  and  the  history  of 
these  events  still  remains  very  in- 
complete. 

Of  the  observations,  which  in- 
defatigable naturalists  have  been 
able  to  collect,  the  following  are 
the  principal  :  1.  Where  there  are 
any  volcanoes  or  burning  moun- 
tains, earthquakes  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently than  in  other  countries. 
2.  Earthquakes  are,  in  general, 
preceded  by  long  droughts  ;  but 
they  do  not  always  happen  iminer 
dintely  after  them.  3.  They  are 
likewise  frequently  indicated  by 
certain  electrical  appearances  in  the 
atmosphere,  namely,  the  aurora 
borealis,  the  falling  of  stars,   &c. 

4.  A  short  time  previous  to  the 
shock,  the  sea  swells,  with  a  loud 
noise ;  fountains  are  disturbed,  and 
become  muddy  ;  and  the  irrational 
animals  appear  frightened,  as  if 
conscious  of  approaching  calamity. 

5.  The  air,  at  the  time  of  the 
shock,  is  in  general  very  1  aim  and 
serene  5  but  afterwards  becomes 
dark  and  cloudy,  t).  The  concus- 
sion begins  with  a  rumbling  noise, 
similar  to  thai  of  carriages  :  a  rush- 
ing sound  resembling  the  wind  is 
sometimes  heard  ;  at  others,  ex- 
plosions not  unlike  the  firing  of 
cannon ;  and  die  ground  is  agi- 
tated in  different  directions.  A  sin- 
gle shock  seldom  exceeds  a  minute 
in  its  duration  3  but  frequent  con- 
cussions succeed  each  other,  at 
short  intervals,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  7.  During  the 
shock,    chasms    are  made  in    the 

ear  tli. 
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etrth,  whence  flames,  but  oftener 
vast  quantities  of  water,  are 
char  ies    tud  smoke  are 

also  emitted  from  spots  of  gi 
whe  ma  are  percepti 

and  though  t1  formed  in 

the  earth  arc  in  general  qo(  exten- 
sive, yet  in  violent  earthquakes 
they  arc  frequently  so  large  as  to 
bury  whole  cities.  8.  The  water 
of  the  ocean  is,  on  such  occasions, 
afie&ed  perhaps  still  more  than  the 
land  ;  the  sea  now  ris  ng  to  a  pro- 
digious height,  now  divided  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  emitting 
great  quantities  of  air,  flames,  and 
smoke.     Similar  a  occur 

in  the  waters  of  ponds,  lakes,  and 
even  rivers. 

Lasth,  ,the  <  iffefts  of  earthquakes 
are  not  confined  to  one  particular 
district  or  country,  and  ir.  qu<  Otly 
extend  to  very  distant  regions  j 
though  there  is  no  instance  of  the 
whole  globe  having  been  convulse  d 
at  the  same  time. 

The  cause  of  earthquakes,  or  the 
theory  of  this  tremendous  pheno- 
menon, is  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
they  arise  from  the  confinement  of 
air  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
where  it  is  generated  by  sulphu- 
reous vapours  acting  on  different 
metallic  ores,  the  principal  and 
most  copious  of  which  appears  to 
be  iron,  In  confirmation  of  this 
theory,  we  shad  only  observe,  that 
tpt'ijidal  earthquakes  may  be  easily 
produced,  by  burying  equal  quan- 
tities of  iron-filings  and  sulphur, 
mixed  in  a  moist  state,  and  con- 
fined in  a  vessei,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  access  of  external  air,  and  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  inflammable 
gas  thus  generated.  In  a  few  days 
(and,  if  large  quantities  be  em- 
ployed, in  a  few  hours)  this  com- 
positiongrows  remarkably  hot,  and 
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will  explode  with  a  violence  and 
impetuosity  resembling  the  natural 
nan: — but  we  do  not  ad- 
viseourjunior  readers  to  attempt 
s  ich  d  in  perimentB.    As 

it  would  be  deviating  from  our  plan 
to  enter  into  farther  particulars, 
we  can  onl)  refer  the  inquisitive  to 
the  73d  vol.  of  the  '•  Philosophical 
Transactions"  of  the  Royal  Soc  ejky 
for  1783,  where  they  will  iiud  an 
ample  account  of  the  latest  and 
nuot  awful  earthquake  that  has 
happened  in  Europe,  within  the 
memory  of  man. 

EARTH-WORM,  or  Lumld- 
cus,  L.  a  well  known  insect,  which 
is  d  statute  of  feet;  it  is  of  an  ob- 
long form ;  round  shape,  and  co- 
vered with  a  soft,  slender  skin, 
marked  with  annular  ridges  and 
furrows.  It  is  common  in  all  parts 
of  this  country,  at  little  depths  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth; 
and  is  not  unfrequently  found  in 
the  human  intestines,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  lower  animals;  in  which 
state  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
d liferent  creature,  and  is  therefore 
called  by  various  names. — See 
Wok  ms. 

Earth-worms  were  formerly  re- 
puted to  be  of  great  virtue  in  medi- 
cine ;  but  are  at  present  more  use- 
fully employed  in  feeding  poultry 
and  other  birds. 

EAU-DE-LUCE,  a  kind  of  li- 
quid volatile  soap,  of  a  strong  pun- 
gent smell,  which  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner :  Ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  white  soap  are 
dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine ;  after  which  the  so- 
lution is  strained.  A  dram  of  rec- 
tified oil  of  amber  is  then  added, 
and  the  whole  filtrated  :  with  this 
solution  should  be  mixed  such  a 
proportion  of  the  strongest  volatile 
spirit  of  sal-ammoniac,  in  a  crystal 
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glass  bottle,  as  will,  when  suffi- 
ciently shaken,  produce  a  bea\ 
milk-  or.     If  a  kind  of 

cream  =hruld  settle  on  the  surf 

to  add  a  small 
quantity  of  the  spirituous  so". 

— Those  who  may  wish  to 
have  this  l;quor  perfumed,  may 
empl  •  wa- 

ter, instead  of  th<  -  ine. 

ed  composition  is, 
howc 
nuir  e 
shop : 

- 
not  . 

the  bites  bees, 

-,  and  other  insects,  but 
.  .-    :  .  s,  and  even  the  I 

mad  dog,  though  net  a  \ 

one  of  die  ..nuhnts  in  cases 

of  suffocation  from  mephitic  va- 
pour-, and  in  that  -rate  of  apoplexy 
(which  see)  termed  -  like- 

wise after  excessive  intoxication, 
and  in  all  those  paralytic  corn- 
plaints,  where  the  vessels  r"  the 
skin,  or  the  muscular  fibre,  require 
to  be  excited  into  action.  Never- 
thek  _.ht  to  be  used  with 

due  precaution. 

EBONY,  an  exceedinglv  hard 
wood,  imported  from  the 
Indies  :  it  admits   of   being 
/  --     ,  for  which  rea- 

.   chiefly  fur  veneer- 
work,  c^rc. 
cmy    is    of  various    co! 
namely,  black,  red,    and  green ; 
is  that  most  gent 
:.d  used.  Cabinet-makers, 
inlayers,  and  others,  frequently  sub- 
stitute pear-tree,  and  other  wood, 
for  ebony,  by  giving  the  former  a 
black  colour  5  which  some  effect 
by  washing  it  in  a  hot  decoction  cf 
gall-nuts,  and   after  it  is  dry,  by 
rubbing  it  over  with  ink,  and  f  > 
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lg  it  by  means  of  a  hard  brush 
and  a  littie  wax  :  others  heat,  or 
their  wood  till  it  be- 
come black,  so  that  it  acquires  such 
a  degree  of  hardneK,  that,  when 
properly  polished,  it  can  with  dim- 
be  distinguished  from  ge- 
nu ne  ebonv. 

ECONOMY,  a  term  of  exten- 

j  if  its  mean* 

ing  be    properly   understood   and 

'-ed,  the  result  can;.:  Fail  to 

tended  with    th  I  e:- 

.  particular,  applied 

tmnud,   poiiti- 

.   out  more 

[  mention- 

bich  form  the  basis   of  the 

present  work. 

As,  by  our  plan,  we  are  confined 
to  the  alphabetical  order,  in  which 
the  different  subje&s  of  economy 
are  discussed,  according   to  dieir 
i  nportance,  we  can- 
not, consistently,  enlarge  upon  its 
; .     Those  readers  who are  se- 
riously inclined  to  adopt praeiicalle 
economy  and    frags 
alt  the  particular  articles 
conn-  th    these  measures  : 

-.  who  wish  to  acquire  more 
extensive  information  on  rural  and 
dome-::c  economy  in  general,  will 
be  highly  gratified  by  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  J.  Bank  1  silk's  Synopsis 
of  Husbandry  (Svo.  Qs.  I80O),  :.r,d 
especial!}-  e  Re- 

ports '-■•i.yfor  lettering  the 

Lion    of  the  Poor ;    a   work 
1  place  in  even'  fami- 
rafy. 
Edged  Tools  :    See  Tools. 
:fices  :      See     BriLDis-G  j. 
CouNTKY-houses  ;     and     1'a.km- 
house. 

EDUCATIOX,  is  the  art  of 
rearing,  forming,  and  instructing 
children,  according  to  the  most  ap- 
propriate    rules     and    maxims. — 

& :     j 
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m  time  to 

• 
impoi      il  i  al- 

M  giving 
r  to 
agree  thai 

lual 
.  I 
cal,   and    intellefiuai   faculfu  •  — 
Thus  it  1:  w  to 

be  adopted  tor 

t.;rv  i  .he  differ- 

ence or"  opinion  prevailing  a 

It   would   lead  as 
from  our  limits,   to  I 
the  general  principles  by 
good  and  rational  education  ought 
to  be  regulated.     A 
ject  '  d  by 

the  Editor  of  these  pages,  in  the 
ninary    Lectures    to    Doftor 
Str  ii'iar    Treatise   on 

EAticut'wn  3  bes  ■     ich,   mere 

have  been  pub 

works,  that  are  briefly  reviewed  in 
thos  e  :  the  curious  reader 

Tohablyavaill.  i.eori- 

ginai  sources,  from  which  we 
no  room  to  insert  c 

EEL.  or  Mvreena,  L.  .: 
fish,  comprisk. .  -.two 

of  which  .  nly  are  found  in  the  wa- 
ters of  this  country ; 

1.  The  Anguilla,   or  Co.r 
Eel,  which  is  very  free 
our  fresh  waters, 
and  rivers.    This  is  a  vea 
creature,  and  in  some  res 
tai- es  cfthr  natnre-ofre  " 
ing  known  to  quit  i  u,  and 

to  wander  during  the  night  along 
the  meadows,  both  to  change  its 
habitation,  and  to  el  I 
feeding  on  snails  as  ic  glides  along. 
During  winter,  the  common  eel 
buries  itself  deeplv  in  the  mud, 
where  it  continues  in  a  torpid 
■similar  to  that  of  s  It  is 

extremely  sensible  of  cold,  and  will 
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fish  during  the 

■ 
and  desl 

ered 

after  tiiev   are  flayed.      Com        I 

- 
times 

are,  in  genera!.. 
-  —  I 

.  r 
mend  leaf- 

ness,  and    in   the   hemorrhoid-. — 

and 
I  and  cla- 
•   I 

- 

pre- 
serves the  iron  from  the  effects  of 
■ 

2.    The    C  .     W    C  -  •:    :-  :.- 

r-  ws  1  in  common 

and  is  fou  be  coast  of 

Corn 

it  ar     -  :i    slit,  are 

.  and  then 
exported.  -eels 

times  lOOlb.  in  w<       '         I   es- 
trsraely 

-.    when 
j  are 
'  in  a  soft  state. — Be: 

■    .   •' 
is  ve: 
que-; 

r.atic, 
and  i       -  i'  e  d: -.:;;.: 

however,  carefully  to  abstain  from 
eel-pies,  or  any  dishes  prepared  of 
that  hfiurious  fish. 

EGG,  a  body  formed  : 

.....is,  and   which  con- 
ui::s 
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tains  an  embryo  or  fetus,  beneath 
a  cortical  surface,  or  shell.  This 
shell  is  lined  throughout  with  a 
thin,  but  tough  membrane,  which, 
dividing  at  or  near  the  obtuse  end 
of  the  egg,  forms  a  small  bag,  and 
contains  what  is  called  the  albu- 
men, or  white,  and  the  vitellus,  or 
yolk. 

The  chick  in  the  egg  is  first  nou- 
rished by  the  white,  and  when 
that  is  consumed,  by  the  yolk. — 
A  short  time  before  the  exclusion 
of  the  animal,  the  whole  of  the 
yolk  is  taken  into  its  abdomen,  and 
the  shell,  at  the  obtuse  end,  fre- 
quently appears  cracked,  winch  is 
occasioned  by  the  instinctive  ope- 
ration of  the  beak. 

Eggs  vary  much  in  their  colour, 
size,  and  form,  according  to  the 
birds  that  deposit  them,  and  the 
different  modes  of  dressing  them. 
Those  chiefly  used  for  culinary 
purposes  are  the  new  laid  eggs  of 
hens,  being  without  exception  the 
most  wholesome. 

Eggs  are  an  agreeable  and  nou- 
rishing food  ;  but  they  ought  to  be 
perfectly  fresh,  and  gradually  co- 
agulated in  hot  water,  from  5  to  10 
minutes,  instead  of  being  boiled. 
To  ascertain  whether  they  have 
been  well  preserved,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  examine  their  transpa- 
rency by  a  candle,  and  to  reject  all 
such  as  appear  of  a  turbid  colour  : 
fresh  eggs  also,  on  being  exposed 
to  the  fire,  will  exhale  a  percepti- 
ble moisture. 

Among  the  various  methods  con- 
trived, of  preserving  eggs  for  the 
winter-season,  the  chief  requisite 
is  to  exclude  every  access  to  the 
air.  For  this  purpose,  solutions  of 
lime,  with  the  addition  of  alkalis, 
have  been  employed;  but  these,  as 
well  as  the  varnishing  of  eggs  with 
wax,  are  too  expensive  for  general 
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u^e.  The  greasing  of  eggs  with 
unctuous  substances,  such  as  mut- 
ton fat,  oil,  &c.  has  also  been  prac- 
tised ;  but  it  is  neither  cleanly,  nor 
calculated  to  effect  the  object  in- 
tended. One  of  the  best  methods, 
seems  to  be  that  of  covering  the 
eggs  with  a  cheap  varnish,  by 
which  the  air  will  be  prevented 
from  penetrating  the  pores ;  or  of 
suspending  them  in  running  water, 
by  means  of  a  net. 

The  shells  of  eggs  serve  for  va- 
rious purposes,  but  chiefly  as  a 
colour:  when  finely  levigated,  they 
are  preferred  to  flake-white.  They 
are  prepared  by  peeling  off  the 
inner  skin,  and  after  being  finely 
pulverized,  the  powder  is  carefully 
washed. — See  Colour-makikg, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3i>. 

The  yolks  of  eggs  are  employed 
in  different  medicinal  ways,  but 
most  frequently  in  emulsions.  One 
yol  ,,  if  gradually  beaten  up  with 
three  ounces  of  pure  water,  and 
reduced  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
thinness,  has  been  found  of  great 
utility  in  removing  contractions  of 
the  limbs.  The  whites  are  chiefly 
applied  externally,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  eye-waters,  on  account  of 
their  cooling,  agglutinating,  and 
astringent  qualities.  They  have 
also  been  used  with  advantage,  in 
burns,  and  are  recommended  as  a 
specific  for  the  jaundice,  of  which 
we  have  had  no  experience. 

ELDER,  or  Sambucus,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  consisting  of  6  species, 
two  of  which  are  indigenous. 

1.  The  Ebulus,  Dwarf  Elder, 
or  Dane-wort,  which  is  perennial, 
grows  in  hedges  and  on  road  sides, 
and  flowers  in  the  month  of  Jul}'. 
The  green  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
said  to  <  xpel  mice  irom  granaries  : 
neither  hogs,  cows,  goats,  sheep, 
nor  hoists  will  eat  them. — Its  ber- 
ries 
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b,  and  th<  refore  re- 
quir   ■  lUtion. 

2.  1  Cow  mon  El- 

i       .  which  thrives  in  woods,  and 
!n  Ma)  <     June  it 
I  i  era,  which  arc 

succeed    I  by  black,  berries. — This 
useful :      its 
bog  h  ird   and  tough,    is 
into  meat-skewers,  tups  for 
angling  rods,  and  needles  for  weav- 
ing nets;  it  is   also  employed  by 
turners,    as  it    works    extremely 
•.well  on  tl  :1  :h>-. — The  leaves  are 
eaten  by  sheep,  to  which  it  is  of 
service,  when  diseased  with 
the  rot ;  for,  if  placed  in  a  situation 
where    they  can  easily  reach   the 
bark  and  young   shoots,  they  will 
ure  themselves.  Accord- 
ing to  Linn.su  s,  the  plant  is  re- 
fused by  horses,  cows,  and  goats, 
though  others  assert,  that  cows  eat 
it  eagerly. 

Every  part  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  the  preceding  species,  has  a 
narcotic  smell,  which  ought  to 
caution  persons  against  sleeping 
beneath  its  shade. — The  inner  green 
bark  is  an  ingredient  in  the  black 
dye  ;  it  is  likewise  purgative,  and 
maybe  used  with  advantage,  where 
strong  laxatives  become  requisite. 
In  small  doses  it  is  diuretic,  and 
has  been  successfully  used  in  glan- 
dular obstructions,  and  in  dropsies. 
Theleaves  are  possessed  of  cathartic 
properties  similar  to  those  of  the 
bark,  but  are  more  nauseous.  They 
form  an  ingredient  in  several  cool- 
ing ointments  :  and  if  turnips,  cab- 
bages, fruit-trees,  or  corn,  be 
whipped  with  them,  and  also  with 
the  green  boughs,  they  will  be  ef- 
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fec~hi  tlit-    cl*  — 

of  turnip  •  iter- 

and  othi  r  noxiou  >  insi 
with  which    th  I  ibles   are 

1. — The   flowi  rs   are  some- 
times infused  to  impart  a  flavour  to 

r ;  but  shou] !  on  no  account 

.  en  to  turkies,  as   they   w  ill 

tl  to  those   birds. — The 

lurries   arc   likewise  poisonous  to 

v.  but  their  juic  \  \\  hen 
boiled  down  to    an   extract,    and 

ened  with  sugar  (this  compo- 
sition being  termed  rob),  is  a  gentle 
aperient,  and  promotes  perspira- 
tion.    The  juice  is    likewise  con- 

1  into  a  pleasant  liquor  called 
elder-wine,  and  is  also  employed  to 
communicate  a  red  colour  to  raisin 
■  in-. — Damboukxi  n 
observes,  that  linen  may  be  dyed 
ofa  brown  colour  with  the  juice  of 
these  berries  ;  and  that  wool,  pre- 
viously  ma. -.aged  with  bismuth,  ac- 
quires a  beautiful  blueish  grey, 
which  is  very  permanent. — In  Ger- 
many, a  very  pure  and  strong  spirit 
is  distilled  from  this  fruit,  especially 
after  it  has  been  sweetened  by 
night-frosts. 

On  the  trunk  of  the  common 
elder  frequently  appears  a  fungous 
excrescence,  w  rinkled,  and  turned 
up  like  an  ear,  whitish  on  die  out- 
side, black  within,  and  intersected 
with  several  small  veins. — These 
are  commonly  called  Jew's  ears, 
and  are  reputed  to  be  serviceable 
for  inflammations  and  swellings  of 
the  tonsils  ;  for  .sore  throats,  and 
quinsies. 

ELECAMPANE,  or  Inula,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  thirty 
species,  of  which  four  only  are  in- 
digenous, and  the  principal  of  these 
is  the  Helenium,  or  Common  Ele- 
c  iMPANE  ;  which  is  perennial, 
abounds  in  moist  meadows  and 
pastures,  and  flowers  in  July  or 
August. 
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August.  It  >s  eaten  by  horses  and 
goats,  but  refused  by  hogs  : — its 
loots,  when  braised  and  macerated 
in  urine  with  balls  of  ashes  and 
whortle-berries,  dye  a  blue  colour: 
when  dry,  they  possess  an  aromatic 
smell,  and,  on  chewing  them,  be- 
come acrid  and  pungent :  they  are 
likewise  in  some  repute  for  pro- 
moting expectorations  in  asthmas 
and  coughs.  If  liberally  taken, 
they  are  diuretic,  and  said  to  be  of 
great  service  in  removing  visceral 
obstructions. — A.  decoction  of  this 
plant  hap  been  employed  by  for- 
mers for  the  cure  of  the  scab  in 
sheep:  and,  externally  applied,  for 
removing  disorders  of  the  skin. — 
Prof.  Kk  ackstakdt,  of  St.  IYters- 
burgh,  has  lately  prescribed  the 
elecampane  both  ways,  and  found 
it  a  remedy  of  singular  efficacy,  in 
curing  die  sdaJd  head,  itch,  &c. 

ELECTRICITY,  is  the  power 
of  attracting  light  substances,  &c. 
when  excited  by  heat,  or  friclion  5 
and  which  may  be  communicated 
to  other  bodies.  This  term  also  im- 
plies that  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy which  investigates  the  nature 
and  effects  of  this  power,  and  of 
other  elementary  agents  connected 
witii  it. 

The  science  of  electricity  has 
made  a  most  rapid  progress  within 
the  last  hfiy  years  ;  it  was  little  at- 
tended to  previous  to  the  year  1(X)0, 
since  which  period  it  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  considerable  degree  of  per- 
fection.— It  would  be  transgress- 
ing our  limits  to  enter  into  the  his- 
tory of  this  subjeft,  as  few  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  names  of  Newton, 
Grey,  De  Fay,  Priestley, 
Franklin,  and  Cavallo  :  far- 
ther, as  the  theory  is  too  diffuse, 
and  requires  the  aid  of  too  many 
^experiments  and  analytical  expla- 
nations, we  shall  confine  our  ac- 
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count  to  vicdical  electricity.  Thi* 
has  often  been  successfully  em- 
ployed for  relieving  the  human 
frame  from  painful  maladies,  though 
it  has  till  lately  been  treated  as  an 
empirical  process.  Being  one  of  the 
most  powerful  stimulants,  its  ef- 
fects may  be  considered  both  as 
general  and  local.  "When  the  vital 
principle  is  in  a  manner  extinguish- 
ed by  too  violent  shocks,  it  may  again 
be  kindled  or  excited  by  such  as 
are  less  powerful.  Hence  electri- 
city promotes  a  free  circulation  of 
the  fluids,  and  particularly  the 
blood ;  increases  animal  heat,  per- 
spiration, as  well  as  all  the  secre- 
tions and  excretions  OJFtbe  body: 

As  many  professional  electricians 
are  little  concerned  about  the  pro- 
priety or  safety  of  this  potent  re- 
medy, when  patients  apply  to  them 
as  candidates  for  the  operation,  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  give  the  follow- 
ing practical  hints  :  1 .  Electricity 
is  always  improper  in  active,  inflam- 
matory, or  sthenic  diseases  :  2.  It 
is  also  hurtful  when  a  high  degree 
of  excitement  is  felt  in  the  organs 
of  sense,  as  well  as  in  those  e£  vo- 
luntary motion,  and  when  both  are 
accompanied  with  relaxation  or  de- 
bility :  3.  If  any  local  irritation 
prevail  in  the  body,  such  as  ulcers, 
inflammatory  tumors,  eruptions 
of  the  skin,  &c.  In  these  cases, 
the  electric  stimulus  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  produce  congestions, 
or  a  local  accumulation  of  hu- 
mours. It  has,  however,  some- 
times been  found  highly  beneficial 
in  removing  the  periodical  obstruc- 
tions of  females,  though  its  appli- 
cation requires  great  precaution. 
In  passive,  chronical,  or  asthenic 
disorders,  it  has  likewise  been  of 
Considerable  service  ;  but  the  mode 
of  imparting  the  electric  (mid  de- 
serves more  attention  than  has,  in 

gene- 
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Thus,  tl  .         and 

cation  of  sparks  to 

any   particular  part  of  the  body, 

muLr  l!:,-  conditions  before  state-. I, 

quaily  safe,  and  advaritag 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  violent 
methods  of  eie&rifyihg  have  so  of- 
ten  been  attended  with    mi  ■ 

ts,  that  they  ought  to  be 
applied  tot!  ffi  only,  v.  hose" 

capacity  of  receiving  external  im- 

ions  is  diminished,  and  whose 
fcxcltabUity  is  in  a  languid  state. 

Deafness,  paralysis,  head,  and 
tooth-achs,hoVever  obstinate,  have 
frequently  yielded  to  the  power- 
ful effects  of  electricity.  Similar 
success  has  attended  its  application 
to  parts  affected  \\  ith  the  cramp, 
gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  palsy, 
and  sometimes  even  epilepsy ;  be- 
sides which,  moderate  electric 
shocks  have,  in  various  instances, 
contributed  to  the  resuscitation  of 
persoris  whose  vital  functions  were 
destroyed  by  drowning  :  it  ought, 
nevertheless,  to  be  resorted  to  only 
in  particular  cases,  and  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  a  medical 
practitioner. 

For  an  account  of  the  different 
medical  apparatus  employed,  and 
the  various  modes  of  elc6trifying, 
we  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
late  Mr.  Adams's  "  Essays  o?i 
Electricity  cf^d  Magnetism  f  (Svo. 
gs.)  He  will  also  rind  much  va- 
luable information  in  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's "  History  of  Electricity ," 
(4to.  1775,  or  2  VOls.  8V0.  ll.  Is.) 
and  in  Mr.  Cavallo's  "  Treatise 
i)7i  Elect ririty"  3  vols.  Svo.  18s. 
'  ELECTUARY,  a  form  of  me- 
micine,  consrgtihg  of  powders,  o'r 
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■   syrup:    it  \i 
divld  ;i  as 

may  require, 
ctuaries  art  composed  prin- 
:  the    milder  medicines, 
which  are  more  pleasing  to  the  pa- 
;    '     ■'ul  drugs- 
.  opiates,  So.  arc  seldom 
adtni  .  n  this  form,   on  ac- 

count of  the  uncertainty  of  the  1 

I  IOCS, 

:n   as  electua- 
nor  is   this  form  well   calcu- 
lated for  mercurial,  and  other  pon- 
derers matters,  which  are  apt  to 
subside. 

The  lighter  powders  require 
thric?  their  Weight  of  honey,  or 
1  boiled  to  the  consistence  of 
that  drug,  in  order  to  convert  t 
into  an  electuary. — If  syrups  of  the 
common  consistence  be  employed, 
double  their  weight  to  that  of  the 
powder  will  be  sufficient.  A  very 
cheap  and  excellent  substitute  for 
either  sugar  or  syrup  in  making 
electuaries,  might  be  obtained  by 
baking  unripe  pears  in  close  ves- 
sels, with  the  addition  of  a  little 
soft  sugar,  by  which  means  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  saccharine  juice 
may  be  readily  obtained. 

The  quantity  of  an  electuary,  to 
be  administered  at  one  dose,  varies 
according  to  its  component  parts  ; 
but  it  seldom  exceeds  a  large  tea- 
spomful,  or  two  drams. 

ELEPHANT,  a  well  known 
'animal,  which  is  a  native  of  India, 
and  the  southern  Darts  of  Africa. 
It  is  the  largest  of  all  quadruped*, 
and  generally  about  16  feet  in 
length  from  the  front  to  the  tail  j 
25  feet  from  the  end  of  the  trunk, 
and  about  1  -1  feet  high.  It  has  no 
fore-teeth  in  either  jaw ;  but  its 
dog-teeth  are  very -long,  and  afford 
tire  beautiful  ivory,  wkich  is  con- 
verted 
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verted. Into  combs  and  other  useful 
articles.  It  is  also  provided  with  a 
long  pliable  proboscis,  o.-  snout, 
with  which  it  can  seize  any  objects, 
and  also  convey  its  liquid  nutri- 
ment to  the  mouth. 

Elephants  are  remarkable  for 
their  uncommon  sagacity,  as  well 
tls  their  social  disposition.  When 
tamed,  they  are  the  most  friendly 
of  all  animals,  and  can  easihy  dis- 
tinguish their  master's  or  driver's 
voice.  They  are  sensible  of  the 
language  of  anger,  of  command, 
and  of  satisfaction,  so  that  they  act 
accordingly.  They  receive  orders 
with  attention,  and  execute  them 
with  precision  and  alacrity,  bowing 
themselves  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wish  to  mount  them ; 
raising"  burthens  with  their  trunk ; 
and  laying  them  on  their  back. 
These  .animals  delight  in  shining 
harness  and.  trappings  ;  though, 
when  yoked  in  a  cart  or  waggon, 
they  draw  cheerfully,  unless  abused 
by  unjust  chastisement,  in  which 
case  they  seldom  fail  to  take  ven- 
geance on  their  tyrannical  master. 

If  the  elephant  be  properly  ma- 
naged, .  he  attains  a  very  considera- 
ble age;  even  though  employed  in 
servitude  and  labour.  Several  in- 
stances have  occurred,  in  which 
these  creatures  have  reached  the 
age  of  130  years  in  captivity  3  and, 
in  a  natural  state,  they  often  e\- 
ceed  200  years  :  their  full  growth 
is  said  to  require  not  less  than  30 
3rears. — The  flesh,  gall,  skin,  and 
bones  of  elephants,  are  used  medi- 
cinally by  the  Chinese. — See  also 
Ivory. 

Elixir:   See  Tincture. 

ELM-TREE,  the  Cqmmon.ot 
Ulmus  campestris,  L.  an  indigenous 
tree,  growing  chiefly  in  a  loose  soil 
of  hedge-rows,  and  abounding  in 
the  more  southern .  parti   of  this 
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country ;- — its  flowers  have  a  plea- 
sant smell,  similar  tothatofviqlets} 
and  blow  in  the  month  of  April; 

This  wood  may  be  propagated! 
by  the  seed,  ana  by  layers  or 
suckers  taken  frorn  the  roots  of  old 
.  those  raised  from  layers,  al- 
ways strifee  bine;-  roots,  thrive 
more  quickly  than  the  other,  and 
do  not  shoot  forth  so  many  suckers  j 
fur  which  reason  this,  method  de- 
serves to  be  more  generally  prac- 
tised. 

The  elm  naturally  delights  in  a 
stirf,  strong  soil  ;  where  it  grows 
comparatively  slow ;  bat  if  it  be 
planted  in  rich,  light  land,  it  ve- 
getates most  luxuriantly.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  its  wood  is 
light,  porous,  and  of  litde  value, 
compared  with  that  produced  on 
richer  soils  :  the  latter  is  of  a  closer 
and  stronger  texture,  and  possesses 
near  the  heart,  the  colour  and  al- 
most the  weight  and  hardness  of 
iron.  On  such  lands,  therefore, 
the  elm  becomes  very  proiitable, 
and  is  one  of  those  deciduous  trees, 
which  ought  to  be  industriously 
cultivated. 

This  beautiful  tree  is  of  great 
value ;  and  well  adapted  for  plant- 
ing shady  walks,  as  it  does  not  de- 
stroy the  grass,  and  its  leaves  are 
relished  by  horses,  cows,  goats, 
hogs,  and  sheep,  all  of  which  eat 
them  eagerly.  Its  wood,  being  hard 
and  tough,  is  used  for  making  axle-- 
trees,  mill-wheels,  keels  of  boats, 
chairs,  and  coffins  :  it  is  also  fre- 
quently changed  by  art,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  resemble  mahogany;  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  sawed  into  thick 
planks,  stained  with  aqua-fortis, 
and  rubbed  over  with  a  tincture,  of 
which  alkanet,  aloes,  and  spirit  of 
wine,  are  the  principal  ingredients. 
This  plant  affords  subsistence  to 
a  variety  of  insects  that  prey  upon 

it, 
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It,   but   more  particularly   to  the 
of  the  elm,  which 

.    . 
them  a  secure  shelter  against 
tiit-  weather.    No  efie&ual  mi 
itirpatihg  tnem  has  h  I 

-Silk-worms  devour 
the  leu  es  with 
though    we   doubt   whether 
afford  wholesome  food  to  these  in- 
sects, yet   when   a'ternati-!} 
or  mixed  with  lettuce,  elm-] 
may  become  an  useful  substitute,  in 
situations  where  the  mulberry-tree 
is  scarce. 

A  decoction  of  the  inner  bark  of 
the  elm-tree,  if  drunk  freely,  lias 
sometimes  procured  relief  in  inve- 
terate dropsies,  it  has  a  bitterish 
taste,  and  abounds  with  a  slimy 
juice,  which  is  recommended  in 
nephritic  cases,  and  also  externally 
as  an  useful  application  to  burns. 
The  outer  bark  is  bitter,  contains 
but  little  mucilage,  and  is  totally 
destitute  both  of  smell  and  taste. 
The  internal  bark  of  the  branches 
is  more  bitter  than  that  of  the 
trunk,  and  is,  probably  on  that  ac- 
count, more  efficacious.  —  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  cutaneous  com- 
plaints, such  as  the  herpes,  or 
shingles,  and  the  leprosy. 

Dambournet  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  diis  tree  a  yellow-brownish 
colour  in  dyeing ;  and  De  Vilette 
manufactured  of  it  a  strong  brown 
paper. 

^  ELOCUTION,  generally  speak- 
ing, signifies  the  selecting  and 
adapting  of  words  and  sentences, 
to  the  things  or  sentiments  intend- 
ed to  be  expressed.  It  is  also  used 
to  denote  die  just  and  graceful 
management  of  the  voice,  coun- 
tenance, and  gesture,  when  sp(  ak- 
ing :  in  which  sense  it  is  synoni- 
mous  with  what  is  variously  called 
a  good  delivery,  eloquence,  or  the 
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on  the  vivacity  of  the  imar 
giiiati  it  not  only  core 

nicati  ment,   but 

life  and  motion  to  disco  u 

It  would    be   deviating  from  our 

■  cify  the  variou 

i  01  elocution,  viz.  ena- 

»,  pauses,  tones,  &e.  we  n 

refer  th  •  reader  t.i  Mr. 
Sheridan's  " 

thm,"  (8vo.  7s.)  and  to  Mr.WAE- 
kek's  "  Elements  of  Elocution," 
(Svo.  2  vols.  12s.)  in  the  latter  of 
which,  in  particular,  he  will  rind 
exc<  Uent  and  perspicuous  rules 
concerning  this  subject.  —  Many 
pertinent  observations  on  the  elo- 
cution or  eloquence  of  the  bar,  are 
contained  in  the  elegant  wor,-:,  in- 
titled,  "  The  Study,  and  the  Prac- 
tice of  the  Law  ■  onsi  l  ed  in  their 
various  relation*  to  Society  "  (Svo. 
6s.) — Some  judicious  remarks  on 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  in  this 
country,  occur  in  an  essay  on  this 
subject,  prefixed  to  "  Select  Ser- 
niofis,"  translated  from  the  French 
ofBossuET  (12mo.  3s.)  and  which, 
it  is  supposed,  come  from  the  ele- 
gant pen  of  Mr.  Jesningham. 

Embankment:  rid.  Sea. 

EMBROIDERY,     a    work    in 
gold,  silver,  or  silk-thread,  wn 
by  the  needle  upon  cloth,  stuffs,  or 
muslin,  into  various  figures. 

In  the  embroidery  of  stuffs,  the 
work  is  performed  in  a  frame,  as 
the  easy  manner  of  working  them 
depends  upon  the  proper  expan- 
sion of  the  piece.  Muslin  is  spread 
upon  a  pattern,  on  which  the 
figures  intended  to  be  wrought,  arc 
delineated.  Embroidery  on  the 
loom  is  less  tedious  than  die  other 
method,  in  which,  while  the  flowers 
are  working,  it  becomes  necessary 

to 
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to  count  all  the  threads  of  the  mus- 
lin ;  this  latter  mode,  however,  is 
much  richer  in  points,  and  is  like- 
wise susceptible  of  greater  variety. 
Cloths  which  are  milled  too  much, 
will  not  easily  admit  of  such  orna- 
ment. The  thinnest  and  finest 
muslins  only  arc  left  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  are  embroidered  to  the 
greatest  perfection  in  Saxony.  Of 
late  years,  this  work  has  been  at- 
tempted in  England  and  Scotland  ) 
but  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  has 
been  carried  in  France  and  Ger- 
manv. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  em- 
broidery, namely,  1.  Embroidery 
on  the  stamp  •  where  the  figures 
are  raised  and  rounded,  cotton  or 
parchment  being  p'aced  beneath, 
in  order  to  support  them.  2.  Loiv 
embroidery  ;  in  which  the  silver 
or  gold  lie's  loiv  upon  the  sketch 
or  pattern,  and  is  stitched  with  silk 
of  the  same  colour.  3.  Galmpcd, 
embroidery,  which  is  performed 
either  in  gold  or  silver  :  a  design  is 
first  made  upon  the  cloth,  and  then 
placed  on  cut  vellum  ;  after  which 
the  gold  or  silver  is  sown  on  with 
silk-thread.  4.  Embroidery  on 
loth  sides  ;  which  is  thus  denomi- 
nated, from  its  appearing  on  both 
sides  of  the  stuff,  5.  Plain  cm- 
broidery  ;  where  the  figures  are 
flat  and  even,  being  totally  desti- 
tute of  ornaments. 

By  the  statute  22  Geo.  II.  c.  36, 
no  foreign  embroidery,  or  gold  or 
silver  brocade,  shall  be  imported, 
on  pain  of  being  forfeited  and  burnt, 
and  a  fine  of  1001.  for  every  piece. 
Nor  shall  any  person  sell  or  expose 
to  sale,  any  foreign  embroidery, 
gold,  or  silver  thread,  lace,  fringe, 
brocade,  &c.  or  make  the  same  up 
into  any  garment,  on  pain  of  hav- 
ing it  forfeited  and  burnt,  and  of 
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paying  a  penalty  of  lOOl. :  the  mer- 
cer, or  other  person  in  whose  cus- 
tody it  may  be  found,  incurs  a  si- 
milar fine. 

EMERALD,  a  genus  of  preci- 
ous stones  belonging  to  the  order 
of  siliceous  earths.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  gems  : 
when  heated  in  fire,  it  changes  its 
colours  to  a  deep  blue,  and  becomes 
phosphorescent ;  it  resumes  its  na- 
tural green  on  growing  cold. 

Emeralds  are  divided  by  jewel- 
lers into  two  classes  or  kinds, 
namely,  the  oriental  and  the  occi- 
dental. The  former  is  at  present 
extremely  scarce,  being  found  only 
in  the  kingdom  of  Cambay,  in  In- 
dia. The  occidental  emeralds  are 
chiefly  imported  from  Peru,  in 
South  America.  A  very  inferior 
sort  is  also  obtained  from  Silesia, 
which,  however,  is  little  esteem- 
ed. 

Genuine  emeralds  being  seldom 
to  be  met-  with,  several  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  and  direc- 
tions given  for  imitating  them  j 
from  which  we  select  the  follow- 
ing: Take  of  natural  crystal  and 
of  red  lead,  each  4  ounces ;  ver- 
digrease  4S  grains  j  and  of  crocus 
raartis,  prepared  with  vinegar,  8 
grains.  The  whole  is  to  be  finely 
pulverized,  sifted,  and  put  into  a 
crucible,  the  space  of  one  inch  be- 
ing left  empty.  It  is  then  to  be 
well  luted,  set  in  a  potter's  furnace, 
and  left  for  the  same  space  of  time 
as  earthen  ware.  When  cool,  the 
crucible  is  to  be  broken,  and  these 
ingredients  will  be  found  converted 
into  amass  of  a  fine  emerald  co- 
lour j  which,  after  being  properly 
cut  and  set  in  gold,  will  at  least  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  genuine 
oriental  emeralds. 

EMERY,    a  kind    of  metallic 

stone,  found  in  several  mines,  but 

chiefly 
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By  in  those  of  iron,  I 
ties  li  is  usually 

dusky,  brownish  red  on  the 
Rtrface;  but,  when  broken,  is  of 
.1   fine  I  I  lish    iron- 

fcpangled   with  glittering   specks  ; 
which  are  in  a  < 

irnpi  .  '.ih  that  metal.  It  is 

also  sometimes  red,  when  it  usually 
contains  veins  of  gold. 

This  stfuie,  or  or^,  is  divided  into 
three  sorts,  namelyj  the  Spanish, 
the  red,  and  the  common   emery. 
The  fiiM  is  found  in  the  gold  mines 
of  Peru,  and  is   interspersed  with 
small    veins  and  specks  of  gold; 
\\  hence  it   is  conjectured   to  be  a 
kind  of  ore  of  that  rich  metal,   and 
is  prohibited  to  be  exported.  From 
the  experiments  made  by  natural* 
i-ts,  it  appears  to  be  the  metal  call- 
ed Platiwa,  to   which  we  refer 
The  red  emery  is  discovered  in  cop- 
per-mines, chiefly  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden  ;   whence  a  small  quantity 
is  imported.  The  common  emery  is 
dug  up  in  great  abundance  in  the 
island  of  Guernsey.    It  is  also  ob- 
tained from   some    iron-mines   in 
England,  and  is  the  only  sort  which 
is  consumed    in   very  considerable 
quantities  by  locksmidis,  glaziers, 
lapidaries,    masons,    cutlers,    and 
others,  who  employ  it  for  cutting 
and  polishing'  glass,   marble,  and 
precious  stones ;   as  well  as  for  the 
polishing  and  burnishing  of  articles 
made  of  iron  and  steel.     This  spe- 
cies of  emery  is  of  a  brownish  co- 
lour, inclining  to  red;  is  extremely 
hard,   and  consequently  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  reduced  to  powder  ;  an 
art  which  has  been  discovered  in 
this  country,    and  is    effected   by 
means  of  certain  mills,  invented  for 
the  purpose  :  when  pulverized,  it 
forms  a  considerable  article  of  ex- 
portation.    This  native  ore,  when 
fused  with  lead  or  iron,  possesses 
S#,  vr,— .vol,  ii, 
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the  property  of   hardening  those 

metals.     It  is  also 

the  weight,  and  heighten  the  colour 

of  gold. — Ir    .  no   notice 

r  as  an  internal  medicine,    or 
as  a  dentrificei 

EMETICS  are  those  medicines 
which  arc  either  given  with  a  view 
to  discharge  the  foul  or  poisoned 
contents  of  the  stomach,  or  to  vel- 
licate  the  coats  of  that  organ,  and 
thus  to  produce  certain  changes  in 
other  parts  of  the  animal  economy, 
not  immediately  connected  with 
the  process  of  digestion.  With  the 
latter  intention,  small  nauseating 
doses  are  generally  administered, 
especially  in  catarrhal  and  other 
diseases  of  the  breast.  In  this  place, 
however,  we  shall  but  briefly  enu- 
merate the  cases  in  which  vomiting 
may  be  excited  with  a  probability 
of  success;  and  also,  those  instances 
in  which  this  remedy  cannot  be 
safely  adopted. 

Emetics  may  be  of  great  service: 
1.  Immediately  after  swallowing 
narcotic  and  other  poisons  (see  An- 
tidotes, vol.  i.  p.  75)  5  2.  For  the 
purpose  cf  evacuating  viscid,  bili- 
ous, and  putrid  matterSj  or  undi- 
gested food  from  the  stomach ; 
3.  To  assist  Nature,  when  there  is 
a  spontaneous  effort  to  vomit;  4. 
To  expel  substances  fallen  into  and 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  gul- 
let; 5.  To  promote  the  expectora- 
tion of  mucus  and  purulent  matter, 
collected  in  the  lungs  and  wind- 
pipe ; — as  well  as  on  many  other 
occasions. 

On  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
precaution  is  required  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases,  where  a  precipitate 
use  of  emetics  may  be  attended 
with  fatal  effects,  from  bursting  3 
blood  vessel,  &c.  1 .  In  all  plethoric 
persons,  but  especially  such  as 
perceive  g  strong  propulsion  of  the 
a  blood 
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blood  to  the  head,  breast,  stomach, 
or  liver;  2.  In  actual  inflamma- 
tion of  •the  intestines  5  3.  Instates 
of  extreme  languor  and  debility  ; 
4.  In  every  species  of  ruptures,  and 
prolapses;  5.  In  violent  pain  pro- 
ceeding from  stones  confined  in 
the  bilious  or  urinary  passages  j 
6.  In  obstructions  of  the  bowels, 
and  other  abdominal  parts ;  7.  In 
persons  of  very  rigid  fibres,  for  in- 
stance, the  aged  and  emaciated; 

8.  In  a  very  weak  or  affected  state 
of  the  lungs,  liver  and  stomach  ; 

9.  In  a  deformed  structure  of  the 
body,  or  some  particular  parts  ; 
for  which  reason  emetics  might 
prove  dangerous  to  persons  trou- 
bled with  a  hump-back,  a  very 
short  neck,  narrow  chest,  Sec. 

Having  stated  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances, which  either  indicate 
or  prohibit  the  taking  of  emetics, 
we  trust  the  reader  will  agree  with 
us,  that  they  are  potent  remedies, 
and  that  it  requires  the  judgment  of 
an  expert  medical  practitioner  to 
determine  their  utility. 

With  respect  to  the  different 
substances  employed  to  induce  vo- 
miting, we  refer  to  those  heads  of 
the  alphabet  under  which  they  are 
treated,  such  as  Ipecacuanha, 
Tartar  Emetic,  See. — One  of  the 
mildest  emetics  may  be  made,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Lixn,  by  plunging 
red-hot  pebbles  into  weak  wine, 
or  flint  glass  thus  heated  into  cold 
wat<  r ;  a  tea-spoonful  of  either  may 
be  taken  every  five  or  ten  minutes, 
till  it  produces  the  desired  effect. — ■ 
Another  easy  way  to  induce  vomit- 
ing, is,  a  strong  infusion  of  green 
tea.  drunk  lukewarm,  without  milk 
or  sugar,  and  assisted  by  the  occa- 
sional irritation  of  the  fauces  and 
larynx,  by  means  of  a  soft  feather. 
• — See  Vomiting. 

EMOLLIENTS  are  those  me- 
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dicines  which  are  supposed  to 
soften  and  relax  the  fibres  of  the 
bodv,  either  by  mechanically  dis- 
tending such  as  before  were  too 
closely,  that  is,  preternaturally 
combined;  or,  by  penetrating  into 
the  interstices  of  the  elementary 
fibres,  and  supplying  those  parti- 
cles, from  a  deficiency  of  which 
they  were  too  intimately  united. 
Among  the  remedies  of  the  former 
class  are  chiefly  heat,  and  all  unctu- 
ous applications ;  such  as  lard, 
wax,  fat  of  venison,  &c.  :  to  the 
latter  belong  all  juicy,  mucilagin- 
ous, and  saccharine  substances, 
serving  both  as  nutriment  and  me- 
dicines. Of  this  description  are  the 
expressed  vegetable  oils,  fresh  but- 
ter, decoctions  of  the  marsh-mal- 
lows, infusions  of  linseed,  &c. 

Emollients  are  indicated:  1. 
When  the  fibres  are  in  too  rigid 
a  state  ;  2.  When  they  are  spasmo- 
dically contracted;  3.  In  all  active 
inflammations  ;  and  4.  In  obstinate 
cosliveness,  or  accumulations  of 
feces  in  the  intestines. 

EMULSION,  a  form  of  medi- 
cine resembling  milk,  and  which  is 
often  prescribed  with  a  view  to 
sheath  and  neutralize  acrid  hu- 
mours, especially  in  heat  of  urine 
and  stranguries,  as  well  as  for  ner- 
vous and  irritable  habits  in  general. 
Emulsions  are  frequently  made* 
by  boiling  the  oily  and  farinaceous 
seeds  contained  in  kernels;  in  which 
case  they  are  soon  decomposed,  on 
standing.  In  short,  we  cannot 
even  approve  of  almond-milk,  as  it 
soon  becomes  rancid  in  summer, 
and  is,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to 
emulsions  made  of  gum-arabic,  or 
merely  of  decoctions  of  pearl-bar- 
ley, blanched  oats, wheat, rice, Sec. — 
If  these  simple  medicines  are  ex- 
pected to  be  productive  of  any  ad- 
vantage, they  ought  to  be  taken  in 
draughts, 
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amounting  at  least  to 
half  .i  pint  every  hour,  rather  cool 

than  look  -  ive    th 

li  from  it  taxation),  and  to  be 

.':  -I.i\ s,  without 
eating  In  hot  wea- 

ther, or  where  no  obje&idn  to 
acids  prevails,  a  table-spoonful  of 
u  nil  m-juice,  or  good  vinegar,  may 
be  added  to  every  draught  of  the 
emulsion. 

!  NAMEL,  in  general,  signifies 
a  vitrefied  matter,  interspersed 
with  some  solid  substance ;  and 
possessing  all  the  properties  of 
glass,  excepting  that  of  transpar- 
ency. 

The  basis  of  enamels  is  a  pure 
crystal  glass  or  frit,  ground  toge- 
ther with  a  tine  calx  of  lead  and 
tin,  prepared  for  that  purpose,  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  proportion 
of  the  white  salt  of  tartar.  These 
form  the  principal  ingredients  of  all 
enamels,  which  are  made  by 
ing  various  pulverized  colours,  and 
thoroughly  incorporating  the  whole 
in  a  furnace.  For  white  enamel, 
it  is  sufficient  to  add  mang  inese  to 
the  matter  which  constitutes  the 
basis;  for  azure  zarfre  mixed  with 
calx  of  brass  ;  fur  green,  calx  of 
brass  with, scales  of  iron,  or  cro- 
cus martis ;  for  black,  zaffre  with 
manganese  or  crocus  martis,  or 
mangam  se  with  tartar  ;  for  red, 
manganese,  or  calx  of  copper  with 
red  tartar;  for  purple,  manganese 
with  calx  of  brass  ;  for  yellow, 
tartar  and  manganese)  lastly,  for 
violet  coloured  enamel,  manganese 
with  brass,  that  has  been  three 
times  calcined. 

Enamels  are  used  either  for  the 
Counterfeiting  or  imitating  of  preci- 
ous stones,  and  for  painting  ;  or  by 
enamellers  and  artists  working  in 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals. — 
That    species    of   enamel    which 
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imploy,  is  imported  front 
1  [blland,  or  veni<  e,  in  small  1  . 
-,  which  ar     1  • 
nera]  about  4  inches   in   diamel   :\ 
and   i:    .  ikef 

indented  on  them.     It  pays  a  duty 
I    on   importa- 
tion;  and    is    allowed  a  drawback 
of  is.  6d.  per  lb.   on  being  . 
exported. 

Enamelling,  is  the  art  of  lay- 
ing enamel  upon  metals,  such  a* 
gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.  wh< 
plain  or  painted.  The  latter  pro- 
cess is  performed  on  plates  of  gold 
or  silver,  but  g  1  those  of 

copper,  prepared  with  the  white 
enamel;  on  which  certain  objects 
are  delineated  with  the  colours, 
and  afterwards  burnt  in  the  fire, 
where  they  acquire  a  brightness 
and  lustre  resembling  glass. 

Painting  in  enamel  is  held  in 
greater  estimation  than  any  other 
branch  of  that  art;  on  account  61 
larienf  vivacity^ 
the  strength  of  its  colours  not  being 
d  by  time,  but  always  retain- 
ing their  pristine  splendour.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  in  miniature,  as 
it  cannot  be  easily  performed  on  a 
large  scale  ;  the  enamel  being  very 
liable  to  crack  on  a  plain  surface, 
so  that  even  the  smallest  plates 
must  be  somewhat  of  a  convex 
form. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA,  or  Cy- 
clopaedia, signifies  the  circle,  or 
chain,  which  connects  t'..e  different 
arts  and  sciences. 

In  the  present  work,  we  have 
preferably  adopted  the  term  "  En- 
cyclopedia," for  reasons  which 
the  philological  reader  will  easily 
discover.  But  iipon  the  motive 
which  have  induced  us  to  combine 
this  word  with  the.  epithet  <l  Do- 
mestic," we  cannot  in  this  plac? 
expatiate ;  as  such  an  account  wili 

a  2  appear 
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appear  with  more  propriety  in  a 
future  preface. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made 
"by  writers,   to  reduce   the  whole 
circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  a 
systematic  order,  and  exhibit  a  con- 
nected view  of  them,  by  represent- 
ing   what  has   emphatically  been 
called  "  The  Tree  of  Knowledge;" 
but  we   confess    our    disappoint- 
ment on  such  occasions,  as  we  never 
have  met  with   a   satisfactory  ar- 
rangement. Nor  can  it  be  expected 
fhat  we  should  succeed  in  this  ar- 
duous attempt,   so  long  as  there  is 
no  accurate  and  established  mean- 
tng  attached   to   the  very    words, 
which  it  would  be   indispensably 
necessary   to   adopt,    in  order   to 
distinguish  the  physical  from  the 
metaphysical  sciences.    The  latter, 
indeed,  are,  at  thisuncriticalpenod, 
in  a  manner  exiled  from  the  studies 
of  the  inquisitive  ;  though  they  ap- 
pear to  be  so  closely  cemented  to 
the  human  mind,   that   they  will 
constantly  intrude  on  our  attention, 
engage  the  faculties  of  speculation, 
and  absorb  the  powers  of  reflection, 
even  when  in  a  manner  proscribed.  — 
Conceiving,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  a  fruitless  innovation  to  intro- 
duce any  new  terms  in  the  present 
State  of  philosophical  nomenclature, 
we   shall   content    ourselves  with 
simply  enumerating  the  heads  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

I.  Divinity ;  comprehending 
Church  History,  Criticism,  and 
Exegesis ;  Polemical  and  Dogma- 
tical Essays  5  Theological  Morality ; 
Sermons  and  Homilies  ;  Cateche- 
tical works;  Liturgy  and  books  on 
Devotion ;  Translations  and  Edi- 
tions of  the  Bible. 

II.  Jurisprudence  or  Law  : 
which  may  be  divided  into  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  and  peculiar  private 
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Law;  into  Ecclesiastical,  Political. 
and  Criminal  Law;  theoretical  and 
practical  Jurisprudence ;  its  literary 
History,  Sec. 

III.  Medicine;  comprising  Ana-' 
tomy  ;  Physiology  ;  Pathology  -y 
Symptomatology,  or  the  doctrine 
ot"  Diagnostics ;  Therapeutics ;  Sur- 
gery; Midwifery;  Pharmacy;  the 
Veterinary  Art ;  Medical  Police 
and  Jurisprudence;  domestic  or 
popular  Medicine,  &c. 

IV.  Philosophy  :  viz.  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  or  Speculative  Philo- 
sophy ;  Psychology,  or  the  prac- 
tical study  of  the  human  mind ; 
Ethics  or  Moral  Philosophy ;  Theory 
of  Education;  Law  of  Nature;  and 
Political  Economy. 

V.  Mathematics ;  comprizing 
Arithmetic  ;  Geometry  ;  Astrono- 
my ;  Architecture  ;  Fortification  j 
and  pure  Mechanics. 

VI.  Natural  History;  ;  includ- 
ing Meteorology ;  Geology ;  Hy- 
drology ;  Mineralogy  >  Botany  $ 
and  Zoology. 

VII.  Universal  History  ;  name- 
ly, Geography  ;  Statistics  ;  Diplo- 
matic Transactions ;  Heraldry  ^ 
Chronology;  Genealogy;  Numis- 
matology, or  the  knowledge  of 
Medals  and  Coins;  Antiquities  j 
Mythology  ;  Archaeology ;  Bio- 
graphy, and  Topography. 

VIII.  Belles  Lettres,  or  Polite 
Literature. — See  vol.  i.  p.  246. 

IX.  Philology  :  Grammars, 
Dictionaries,  Editions  and  Tran- 
slations of  Greek  and  Roman  Clas- 
sics, as  well  as  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, such  as  the  French,  Ita- 
lian, Spanish,  German,  &c. — Study 
of  the  English  language,  which 
ought  to  precede  all  other  pursuits  ; 
as,  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  native  tongue  (of  which 
very  few  of  our  modern  scholars 
can  boast),  it  is  impossible  to  make 

great 
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i  ]  inguages, 
or  to  become  intimate  with  any 
complicated  an  or 

\.   Economical  Sciem  es,\ 
h\^  .ill   the  Mec  anii  il   Arts  and 
Manufactures ;  as   well  as  T 
Commerce,  aud  Navigation  j   but 
principally   Agriculture  and   Gar- 
dening; the  Arts  of  rearing  Cattle, 
cultivating  Trees,  and   man 
Bees  ;   Hunting  ;    Fishing  ;    Cook- 
ing, 8fc. 

XI.  Physics}  namely,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralo- 
gy, &c. 

XII.  Miscellaneous  Literature; 
for  instance,  Encyclopaedias  j  scien- 
tific works  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects; treatises  on  Freemasonry; 
Literary  Quarrels  ;  books  with  ob- 
scure titles;  critical  journals,  month- 
ly magazines,  and  newspapers. 

Endive:   Sec  Stccoky. 

Engine  :    See  Fikk. 

ENGRAFTING,  or  Grafting, 
a  term  in  gardening,  which  signi- 
fies the  taking  a  shoot  from  one 
tree,  and  inserting  it  into  another, 
so  that  they  may  closely  unite,  and 
form  one  trunk. 

Grafting  has  been  practised  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity;  but  its 
origin  and  invention  are  differently 
related  by  Naturalists.  The  great 
aim  of  this  useful  art  is,  to  propa- 
gate any  curious  sorts  of  fruit-trees, 
.to  insure  the  growth  of  similar 
kinds,  which  cannot  bs  effected  by 
any  odrer  method  :  for,  as  all  the 
good  species  of  fruit  have  been 
accidentally  obtained  from  seeds, 
many  of  these,  when  sown,  will 
degenerate,  and  produce  bad  fruit. 
But,  when  shoots  are  taken  from 
such  trees  as  bear  good  fruit,  they 
will  never  change  their  kind,  what- 
ever be  their  stock,  or  the  tree  on 
which  they  are  grafted. 

Mr,  Bradley  observes,  that 
the  stock  grafted  on,  is  eniy  to  Le 
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considered  as  a  fund  of  vegetable 
matter,   which  is  to    be    filtered 

through    tile    cyon,    digested,   and 

brought  to  maturity,  as  the  time 
of  growth  in  the  vessels  n!  the  cyon 
directs.  A  cyon,  therefore,  of 
one  kind,  grafted  on  a  tree  of  ano- 
ther, may  be  rather  said  to  take 
root  in  the  tree  it  is  grafted,  than 
to  unite  with  it  :  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  cyon  preserves  its  natural 
purity,  though  it  be  fed  and  nou- 
rished by  a  mere  crab. 

The  grafts  or  cyons  with  which 
this  operation  is  effected,  should 
be  of  the  last  summer's  growth, 
from  the  outside  branches  j  firm 
and  well  ripened;  and  selected 
from  healthy  trees.  The  graft  is 
always  the  middle  part  of  each 
shoot,  cut  to  5  or  d  inches  in 
length,  or  so  as  to  have  4  or  5  good 
eyes,  or  buds,  but  should  be  pre- 
served at  full  length,  till  grafting 
time. 

The  proper  tools  and  other  ma*- 
terials  used  in  grafting,  are  :  1.  A 
strong  knife  for  cutting  off"  the 
heads  of  the  stocks,  previous  to 
the  insertion  of  die  graft;  also 
a  small  hand-saw,  for  occasional 
use,  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
large  stocks  ;  2.  A  common  graft- 
ing-knife, or  strong  sharp  pen- 
knife, for  cutting  and  shaping  the 
grafts  ready  for  insertion ;  also 
to  slope  and  form  the  stocks  for 
the  reception  of  the  cyons ;  3.  A 
flat  grafting  chisel,  and  small  mal- 
let for  elefting  large  stocks,  in 
cleft-grafting;  4.  A  quantity  of 
new  bass-strings  for  bandages,  for 
securing  the  grafts,  and  promoting 
their  speedy  union  with  the  stock ; 
and  5.  A  quantity  of  clay,  for  ap- 
plying closely  round  the  grafts  after 
their  insertion  and  binding,  to  de- 
fend the  parts  from  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  winds,  and  wet  weather, 
or  from  being  affected  by  cold. 
Q  3  For 
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For  this  purpose,  a  kind  of  stiff 
loamy  mortar  may  be  prepared  of 
strong  jfat  loam ;  or  any  other 
tough  clay  may  be  substituted  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  fourth  part 
of  fresh  horse-dung,  free  from  lit- 
ter, and  a  small  portion  of  cut  hay, 
with  a  little  water,  well  mixed' : 
the  whole  should  be  properly  beaten 
with  a  stick,  and  thus  incorporated. 

This  operation  should  be  repeat- 
ed, according  to  the  nature  of  the 
c 'ay,  and  performed  several  times 
during  the  rh'Gt  day  ;  the  composi- 
tion being  still  moistened  with  wa- 
ter for  six  or  seven  days  succes- 
sively, at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

There  are  various  other  modes  of 
engrafting,  which  are  termed  whip- 
grafting,  or  tongue-grafting,  cleft- 
grafting,  crown -grafting,  root- 
grafting,  cheek-grafting,  side-graft- 
ing ;  and,  lastly,  grafting  by  ap- 
proach, or  Inarching  (to  which 
we  refer).  Beside  this  last-men- 
tioned, the  following  are  most  com- 
monly and  successfully  practised : 

1.  IT  hip- grafting,  or_  tongue- 
grafting,  is  generally  performed  in 
nurseries,  upon  small  stocks,  from 
a  quarter  ot"  an  inch  to  half,  or  a 
whole  inch  in  diameter.  The  stock, 
and  cyons  or  grafts,  should  always 
be  of  the  same  size,  or  approach  as 
nearly  to  the  same  size  as  possible. 
They  are  both  to  be  sloped  off  a 
full  inch,  or  more,  and  then  tied 
closely  together.  This  method  may 
be  much  improved,  by  performing 
what  gardeners  call  tongueing,  or 
tipping  ;  that  is,  by  making  an  in- 
cision in  the  bare  part  of  the  stock, 
downwards,  and  a  similar  slit  in 
the  cyon,  upwards  ;  after  which 
they  an;  to  be  carefully  joined  to- 
gether, so  that  the  rinds  of  both 
jneet  in  every  part,  when  a 
lent  or  bandage  of  bass  is  to  be 
rpund  the  cyon,  to  prevent  it 
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from  being  displaced ;  and  th% 
whole  is  to  be  covered  over,  or 
coated,  with  the  clay  above  de- 
scribed. 

2.  Cleft- grafting,  or  slit-graftr 
ing,  as  gardeners  differently  term 
it,  is  performed  upon  stocks  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
head  of  the  stock  being  carefully 
cut  off,  in  a  sloping  direction,  a 
perpendicular  cleft,  or  slit,  is  to  be 
made  about  two  inches  deep,  with 
a  knife  or  chisel,  towards  the  back 
of  the  slope,  into  which  a  wedge  is 
to  be  driven,  in  order  to  keep  it 
open  for  the  admission  of  the  cyon: 
the  latter  must  now  be  cut  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  so  qs  to  fit  the  in- 
cision in  the  stock.  As  soon  as  it 
is  prepared,  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  cleft,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
inner  bark  of  both  the  stock  and 
cyon  may  meet  exactly  together. 
It  is  then  to  be  tied  with  a  ligature 
of  bass,  and  clayed  over,  as  is 
practised  in  whip-grafting,  three 
or  four  eyes  being  left  on  the  cyon 
uncovered.  The  proper  season  for 
this  mode  of  grafting  is  the  same  as 
for  the  preceding,  viz.  the  months 
of  February  and  March  :  towards 
the  latter  end  of  May,  or  the  be- 
gi nning  of  June,  the  junction  of 
the  graft  and  stock  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  latter  begin  to 
shoot ;  when  the  clay  may  be  taken 
off,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  the  bandages 
may  be  removed. 

ENRICHING  PLANTS,  a  term 
employed  by  gardeners  to  denote 
such  plants  as  ameliorate  land,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  same 
soil  will  produce  a  good  crop  of 
corn  j  as,  without  attending  to  the 
culture  of  such  plants,  a  very  in- 
different one  would  have  followed. 
—See  Crops. 

The  necessity  of  sowing  such 
vege-j 
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:-hoeing  husbandry,  by  which 
.ill  weeds  are  totall)  I,  and 

consequently  they  will  not  ob 
the  growth  of  the  corn  or  other 
grain  that    may    be   sown.  —  See 
Diiu.u  \ 

EPIDEMIC,  in  general,  denotes 
m  ading  disorder  which,  as  is 
s  from  some  cor- 
ruption or  malignity  in  the  air,  and 
attacks  great  numbers  of  people  at 

in  seasons. 
Mankind  have"always  been  more 
inclined  to  search  for  the  most  dis- 
t  mt  i  mses,    in  order  to  explain 

ical  events,  rather  than  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  which  are 
within  their  reach.  Thus  the  yel- 
low-fever, which  in  ]".')-;  ravaged 

ity  of  Philadelphia,  was  doubt- 
less generated  by  the  immense 
quantities  or'  damaged  coffee,  and 
other  putrescible  substances,  ex- 
posed in  the  heat  of  summer  on 
the  muddy  banks  of  the  river.  In 
like  manner  the  plague,  which  for- 
merly destroyed  great  numbers  in 
London,  was  not  always  imported, 
but  probably  originated  at  home, 
where,  in  those  ages,  cleanliness 
was  not  so  generally  attended  to 
as  it  is  at  present.  Hence  this  do- 
mestic virtue  has  guarded  us  against 
many  epidemics,  to  which  other 
le^s  cleanly  nations  have  been  sub- 
ject. But  there  is  still  great  occa- 
sion for  improvement-;,  especial! y 
in  the  houses  of  the  narrow  courts 
and  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  where 
the  progress  of  a  contagious  malig- 
nant fever  has  lately  excited  consi- 
derable alarm.  The  Society  for 
bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
(according  to  the  printed  Report  (  t 
the  philanthropic  T.  Bernard, 
Esq.)  have  proposed  an  other,  bene- 


titu  lofl'j  to  check  the  ra- 
■  i     conl  i|  Lous    disten 
am  mg  thai  class  of  persons,  who 
are  11  .  nd  exposed  to  their 

indui  nee.     Farther  particulars  re- 
lative  to  this  interesting subjeel 
propose,  to  give  under  tin-  head  of 

I\l  BCTION  :    Set    ;'.lso  CoXTAG  ION. 

EPILEPSY,  or  Falling-Sick- 
ness, though  hitherto  considered 
an  incurable  disease,  has  often  been 
relieved  bv  the  conjoint  power  of 
medicines  and  an  appropriate  diet. 
Hence,  a  pure  and  fresh  air,  light 
but  nutritive  food;  ch earful  com- 
pany, and  moderate  exercise,  will 
be  here  of  greater  service  than  the 
most  celebrated  nostrums,  which 
are  daily  imposed  upon  the  credu- 
lous. On  the  other  hand,  epilep- 
tic patients  should  carefully  avoid 
all  strong  and  heating,  as  well  as 
hot  liquors,  which  equally  relax  the 
:  ich  ;  abstain  from  swine's 
flesh,  very  fat  meat,  game,  water  - 
fowl,  salted  or  pickled  provisions, 
and  likewise  from  oily  and  watery 
vegetables  :  hence  they  ought  not 
to  eat  nuts,  nor  cabbages,  greens, 
&c. 

In  a  disease  of  so  formidable  a 
nature  as  the  epilepsy,  no  medi- 
cines can  be  taken  with  the  least 
probability  of  success,  without 
having  previously  ascertained  the 
cause,  which  may  be  extr  mely 
various :  for  this  obvious  reason, 
medical  advice  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  unless  it  be  superseded  by 
the  pretensions  of  quack  medi- 
cines. 

Among  the  numberless  means 
and  expedients  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  epileptic  at- 
tacks, we  shall  only  mention  two  : 
Dr.  Lysons,  in  his  "  Practical 
Essays,"  relates  the  case  of  a  suc- 
cessful application  of  ligatures  to 
the  legs,  on  the  first  approach  of 

Q  4  the 
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the  fits,  which  were  always  ob- 
served to  commence  their  course 
from  the  lower  extremities. — -Dr. 
Gysser,  physician  at  Pforzheim, 
in  Swabia,  has  lately  discovered  a 
remedy  which,    in  its  nature,    is 
equally  novel    and   extraordinary . 
But,   as   he  positively  asserts  that 
the  following   singular   expedient 
has,  in  many  instances,  procured 
effectual  and  almost  immediate  re- 
lief, we  do  not  hesitate  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  our  readers.     Dr.  G. 
selects   a  young  and  healthy  pi- 
geon, the  fundament  of  which  he 
applies  to  that  of  the  patient,  so  as 
to  tit  each  other  exactly.      Soon 
after    this  junction,    the  bird    is 
seized    widi    convulsive  motions, 
and  a  difficulty  of  breathing ;  in 
consequence   of  which,    it   either 
expires  in  a  few  minutes,  or  very 
slowly  recovers  from  those  danger- 
ous symptoms. — Although  this  spe- 
cies  of  vital   clyster,    which,    in 
Germany,  has  proved  an  infallible 
remedy,  is   not  calculated  to   re- 
move the  cause   of  so  alarming  a 
disease,  yet,  as  the  application  of 
jt  is  neither  attended  with  hazard 
nor  trouble,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable objection  to  the  experiment, 
however  whimsical  it  may,  at  first, 
appear  to  those  who  consider  the 
subject,  in  a  superficial  manner. 

EPSOM  SALT,  was  formerly 
obtained  by  boili:  g  down  the  mi- 
neral water  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Epsom.  It  is  at  present  prepared 
from  sea-water,  which  after  being 
boiled  down,  deposits  an  uncrys- 
tallized  brine,  that  consists  chiefly 
of  muriated  magnesia,  and  is  sold 
in  the  shops,  under  the  name  of 
litter  purging  salt. — It  is  of  consi- 
derable service  in  colics,  scurvy, 
rheumatism,  and  other  chronical 
pomplaints. 

I^-pow  water  is   that    saline 
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spring,  which  rises  at  the  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town 
of  Epsom,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
It  is  transparent,  and  colourless,  at 
first  almost  insipid,  but  a  short  time 
after  it  has  been  drunk,  it  leaves  a 
bitter,  saline  taste  on  the  tongue. 
It  does  not  suffer  any  material  alte- 
ration by  being  exposed  to  the  air  j 
and,  if  closely  corked  in  clean  ves- 
sels, it  may  be  preserved  for  se- 
veral months  in  a  fresh  and  potable 
state. 

As  this  water  contains  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  salt,  namely, 
from  one  to  two  scruples,  ill  tire 
quantity  of  half  a  pint,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  from  two  to  three 
pints  successively,  within  a  short 
space  of  time,  in  order  to  produce 
the  full  purgative  effect.  If  taken 
in  this  dose,  it  will  operate  in  a 
mild  and  efficacious  manner,  but  if 
in  a  smaller,  its  action  is  determin- 
ed to  the  kidnies. 

Epsom  water  is  of  considerable 
service  in  a  variety  of  disorders, 
namely,  hypochondriasis,  an  im-s 
paired  state  of  health  accompanied 
with  cedematous  tumors  in  the  ex- 
tremities, and  a  depraved  digestion ; 
to  which  sedentary  persons  are  pe- 
culiarly liable.  Those  who  are  af- 
flicted with  hemorrhoidal  and  scor- 
butic complaints,  will  be  benefited 
by  the  liberal  use  of  this  saline 
water,  which  likewise  affords  con- 
siderable relief  in  obstructions  of 
the  viscera. 

This  mineral  water  is  easily  imi- 
tated, by  dissolving  half  an  ounce 
of  Epsom  salt  in  a  quart  of  pure 
water,    rendered   somewhat  acid, 
by  the  infusion  a  few  drops  ot'  spirit 
of  vitriol,  and  oil  of  tartar. 
Errhines.   See  Sneezing. 
Eruption.  See  Skin. 
ERYNGO,     or     Sea-holly, 
Enjiigium,   L.  a  genus  of  plants, 

con- 
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consisting  of  eleven   species,  two 
bich  are  natives  ox  this  coun- 

1.  Tlie     niaritimur/i,     OT     SBA- 

on  the   sea-shore,  slrikt  s  its  roots 

20  feet   deep  into  the  soil,    and 
flowers  in  the  month  oi  July  or 
ist. 

2.  The  campestre,  or  Field- 
eryxgo,  which  is  also  perennial, 
grows  chiefly  near  the  sea-side, 
and  likev  ise  flowers  in  the  month 
or' July  or  August. 

15oth  species  possess  the  same 
pro  enies  ;  the  leaves  being  some- 
what swe  :t,  and  having  an  aroma- 
tic warmth  or  pungency.  The, 
ryngdj  ho\ve\  er,  is  much 
iger  than  th(  latter  species. — 
The  young,  flowering  shoots,  when 
boiled,  have  the  flavour  of  aspara- 
gus, and  are  an  wholesome  and 
nutritious  summer  food.  The  roots 
of  the  first  species  are  principally 
directed  for  medical  use :  they  pos- 
sess no  remarkable  smell ;  but, 
when  chewed,  have  a  pleasing, 
and  somewhat  aromatic  sweetness. 
Boerhaave  considered  this  plant 
as  one  of  the  principal  aperients, 
and  he  usually  prescribed  it  as  a 
diuretic  and  antiscorbutic  :  at  pre- 
sent, how  ever,  the  roots  only  are 
candied,  and  preserved  as  sweet- 
meats :  those  of  the  second  spe- 
cies are  thick,  pulpy,  sweet  and 
nourishing,  on  which  account  the 
Germans  boii  and  eat  them  as  a 
culinary  vegetable. — See  Hectic. 

In  dyeing,  these  plants  afford 
but  an  indifferent  yellowish  brown 
colour:  hence  they  are,  according 
to  M,  Meyer,  of  Prague,  more 
advantageously  employed  in  that 
city  for  extracting  soda,  or  mineral 
alkali. 

Erysipelas.    See  Rose. 
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CHALIX  > T,    <>r    Shallot, 
Allium  As*  .  1..  is  a  n alive 

lestine,  whence  it  has  been 
introduced  into  our  kitchen  gar- 
I  from  suckers, 
set  about  the  end  of 
February,  in  beds  or  farrows,  at 
the  distance  of  about  three  inches 
from  each  other.  To  wards  the  end 
of  June,  the  stems  are  tied  up ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  another  month, 
the  plains  are  pulled  out  of  the 
earth;  when  they  ate  exposed  to 
the  air  to  dry,  ana  afterwards  pre- 
served in  some  dry  airy  place. 

The  roots  of  the  eschallot  are  very 
pungent ;  have  a  strong  but  pleas- 
ing smell,  and  are  preferred  to 
onions,  as  ingredients  in  highly- 
flavoured  soups  and  gravies.  They 
are  also  pickled,  in  which  state 
considerable  quantities  are  consum- 
ed in  the  East  Indies. 

This  plant,  when  mixed  with 
vinegar,  rice,  and  honey,  is  said  to 
be  serviceable  against  the  bite  of  a, 
mad  dog  :  we  doubt,  however,  the 
efficacy  and  propriety  of  such  an 
application.  It  is  also  recommended 
as  an  excellent  cephalic,  especially 
when  inhaled  through  the  nostrils ; 
but  its  most  beneficial  properties 
are  those  of  creating  an  appetite, 
and  expelling  foul  air. 

ESPALIERS,  in  horticulture, 
are  rows  of  trees,  planted  in  gar- 
dens or  hedges,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  inclose  distinct  lots  of ground; 
hence  they  are  trained  up  regularly 
to  a  lattice  of  wood-work,  in  a 
close  hedge,  for  defending  tender 
plants  against  the  injuries  of  the 
wind  and  weather. 

The  trees  chiefly  planted  for 
espaliers,  are  apples,  pears,  and 
plums.  While  they  are  young,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  drive  a  few 
stakes  into  the  ground  on  both 
sides  : 
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sides;  the  brand  \s  being  fastened 
to  them  in  an  Horizontal  direction, 
i  ipp'ear.    At  ihe  ex- 

piration of'three'  years,  an  espalier 
is  to  be  made  of  ash-poles,  of  u  !iich 
two  sizeS,  large  and  small  ones, 
should  be  employed  ;  the  former 
are  to  be  driven  upright  into  the 
ground,  about  a  foot  distant  ;  the 
latter,  or  smaller  poles,  are  to  be 
nailed  across  these,  at  the  distance 
of  nine  inches. 

There  is  another  kind  of  espa- 
liers, made-of  square  pieces  of  tim- 
ber cut  to  any  size  ;  and  which  are 
certainly  more  handsome  and  regu-' 
lar.  but  on  account  of  the  extrava- 
gant price  of  wood,  less  economi- 
cal than  those  constructed  with 
ash-poles. 

A3  soon  as  tie  espalier  is  thus 
framed,  the  branches  are  to  be 
affixed  to  it  by  means  of  ozler- 
twigs ;  bem.g  trained  in  an  hori- 
zontal direction,  and  al  equal  dis- 
tances: Fruit-trees  managed  in 
this  manner,  are  preferable  to  all 
(others,  because  they  not  only  bear 
Kiore  delicious  fruit,  but  also  re- 
quire, less  room  in  a  gard 
consequently  do  not  retard  the 
growth  of  such  plants  as  may  be 
cultivated  in  their  vic.nity. 

E  b  S  E  X  C  E ,  or  E  s  •  1:  n  t  i al  O  <  l, 
as  it  is  variously  termed,  in  medi- 
cine, derotes  the  purest,  most  sub- 
tle, and  balsamic  part  of  a  body, 
extracted  by  distillation. 

There  are  a  variety  of  essences 
drawn  from  flowers,  fruits,  &c. 
which  are  used  on  account  of  their 
agreeable  .flavour  by  apothecaries, 
perfumers,  and  others  :  the  princi- 
pal of  these  are  die  essence  of  rose- 
mary, of  turpentine,  of  anise,  of 
cloves,  of  cinnamon,  and  of  le- 
mons. 

1  The  essences  sold  by  perfumers, 
chit  fly  consist  of  the  oil  of  bitter- 
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almonds,  to  which  they  impart  the 
odour  of  jassamine,  roses,  cinna- 
mon, and  other  flowers  and  spices'. 
When  essenb'al  oils  have  been  dis- 
tilled, they  should  be  suffered  to 
subside  for  some  days,  in  vessels 
loosely  covered  with  paper,  till  they 
have  lost  their  disagreeable,  ardent 
odour,  and  have  become  limpid  ; 
they  should  be  put  into  small  bot- 
tles, which  ought  to  be  completely 
idled,  closely  stopped,  and  kept  in 
a  cool  place  :  by  observing  these 
precautions,  they  will  retain  their 
virtue  lor  several  years.  But,  if 
essential  oils  be  carelessly  ma- 
1,  they  gradually  lose  their 
r,  aid  become  thick  :  in  this 
case,  they  should  be  put  into  a 
still,  with  fresh  ingredients  for  dis- 
tilling the  same  oil ;  by  which 
means  they  will  saturate  them- 
s<  Ives  with  the  odoriferous  parti- 
•  1.  •..  and  regain  their  former 
strength  and  purity. 

Essential  oils,  medicinally  con- 
sidered, agree  in  the  general  quali- 
ties of  pungency  and  heat :  with 
respeft  to  their  particular  virtues, 
vary  as  much  as  the  vegetables 
from  which  they  are  extracted. 
Thus,  the  carminative  properties  of 
aromatic  seeds,  the  diuretic  effects 
of  juniper-berries,  the  stomachic 
virtues  of  mint,  and  the  antiscor- 
butic powers  of  scurvy-grass,  are 
in  a  great  measure  concentrated  in 
their  oils. 

These  oils  are  never  given  in  a 
pure  state,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme pungency,  which  in  some  is 
so  great,  that  if  a  single  drop  be 
deposited  on  the  tongue,  it  will  oc- 
casion a  gangrenous  eschar,  or  scab. 
They  are  readily  imbibed  by  pure, 
dry  sugar,  being  the  most  conve- 
nient form  in  which  they  can  be 
administered.  The  more  mild  and 
grateful  oils  are  frequently  used  as 
inure- 
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nder  them  less  nauseous.    I 
more  pungent  ones  rnally 

employed  in  paralytic  complaints, 
numbness,  colds,  aches,  and  in 
other  cases,  where  particular  parts 
require  to  be  heated  or  stimulated. 

ETHER,  or  dulcified  spirit  of 
vitriol,  is  a  very  subtle  penetrating 
fluid,  prepared  In  distilling  i 
proportions  of    rectified  spirit    of 
wine,  and  vitriolic  acid. 

This  spirit  is  the  lightest,  most 
volatile,  and  most  inflammable  yet 
known  j  it  floats  on  the  surface  of 
the  most  highly  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  as  oil  floats  on  water:  and, 
if  it  be  dropped  on  a  warm  hand,  it 
exhales  immediately,  diffusing  a 
penetrating  fragrance,  and  leaving 
no  trace  of  any  moisture. 

Ether  is  often  successfully  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  It  sometimes 
affords  immediate  relief  in  violent 
head-achs,  by  being  externally  ap- 
plied to  the  painful  part;  and  sup- 
presses the  tooth-ach,  when  laid 
on  the  affefted  jaw.  It  has  also 
been  given  internally,  with  consi- 
derable success,  in  hooping-coughs ; 
in  hysterical  cases  ;  in  asthmas ; 
and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  spas- 
modic affection,  from  a  few  drops, 
to  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce, 
taken  in  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
which  should  be  expeditiously 
swallowed,  to  prevent  the  exhala- 
tion of  this  volatile  liquor. 

There  is  another  preparation  of 
a  similar  nature,  but  more  power- 
ful in  its  effects, called  naphtha  aceti, 
or  acetous  ether,  which  is  seldom 
kept  in  the  shops  of  this  country. 
Its  flavour  is  more  pleasant  than 
that  of  the  former,  being  prepared 
by  mixing  6  ounces  of  concentrated 
vitriolic  acid  with  10  ounces  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  pour- 
ing this  mixture  gradually  on  10 
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ounces  of  regenerated  tartar,  in  a 

id  then  drawin 
about  ten  ounces,  over  a  very  mo- 

Thisa:  \cd- 

lent,  but  <  in  all 

the  i  re  the  vitriolic  ether 

d. 
.:  RBIUM,  a  gummy- 
nce,  which  exudes 
from  a  tree  of  the  same  name, 
ring  in  Africa  j  whence  it  is 
imported  in  drops  of  an  irregular 
form.  These  are  externally  of  a 
pale  yellowish  colour ;  but,  when 
broken,  appear  to  be  white  inter- 
nally. If  applied  to  the  tongue, 
they  affect  it  with  a  very  pun 
taste  j  and,  if  held  for  some  time 
in  the  mouth,  they  become  ex- 
ceedingly acrimonious,  inflaming 
and  exulcerating  the  jaws  to  a  vio- 
lent degree.  Hence  this  substance 
is  unfit  for  internal  use,  though  it 
is  sometimes  employed  as  a  ster- 
nutatory.— See  Hellebore. 

External!  v,  this  gum  is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  various  resolvent 
plasters,  and  has  been  found  ser- 
viceable in  cleansing  foul  ulcers, 
and  also  in  exfoliating  carious  or 
rotten  bones.  At  present,  it  is 
employed  chiefly  by  farriers,  for 
curing  the  farcin,  or  the  scab  in 
horses.  Formerly,  the  tincture  of 
euphofbium,  mixed  with  the  oil  of 
myrrh;  was  much  used  for  discuss- 
ing scrophulous  tumors,  as  well 
as  for  effacing  spots  and  smooth',  n- 
ing  inequalities  of  the  skin,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  small-pox. 

EVACUATION,  in  animal  eco- 
nomy, is  the  act.  of  diminishing, 
attenuating,  or  discharging  the  hu- 
mours. 

The  dueevac  nations  of  the  body, 
and  its  proper  nourishment,  are 
equally  necessary  :  and  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  the  utmost  importance,  that 
nothing  remain  in  die  constitution 
which 
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■which  should  be  discharged ;  and 
that  whatever  is  conducive  to  its 
preservation,  may  not  be  uselessly 
wasted.  If  the  evacuations  be  dis- 
ordered, the  most  rigid  adherence 
to  dietetic  rales  will  not  contribute 
to  the  continuance,  or  restoration 
of  health  ;  these  rules,  however, 
may  often  be  dispensed  with,  pro- 
vided the  evacuations  be  regular. 

It  is  not  only  the  noxious,  or 
corrupt  matter,  which  is  removed 
by  this  process,  but  also  the  useful 
fluids,  if  they  abound,  such  as  the 
milk,  blood,  fire,  to  which  subjects 
•we  refer,  and  likewise  to  the  ar- 
ticles Ear,  Nose,  Urine,  &c. 

EVAPORATION,  is  the  con- 
version of  fluids,  chiefly  of  water, 
into  vapour  which  is  specifically 
lighter  than  the  atmosphere. 

There  is  no  subject  that  has  oc- 
casioned a  greater  variety  of  opi- 
nions than  the  theory  of  evapora- 
tion 3  but,  consistently  with  our 
plan,  we  shall  recite  only  a  few 
established  facts. 

Evaporation  is  one  of  the  great 
chemical  processes  by  means  of 
which  Nature  supplies  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom  with  the  dew 
and  rain  necessary  for  its  sup- 
port. Hence,  it  takes  place  at  all 
times,  not  only  from  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  but  also  from  that  of 
the  earth.  Nor  is  it  confined  to 
these  :  it  is  even  carried  on  from 
the  leaves  of  trees,  grass,  &c.  with 
which  the  tartii  is  covered.  Great 
part  of  the  water  which  is  thus 
raised,  descends  again  during  the 
night,  in  the  form  of  dew,  being 
absorbed  by  those  vegetables  which 
yielded  it  before. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  effe&s 
cf  evaporation  is,  to  cool  the  earth,' 
and  prevent  it  from  being  Uoo 
much  heated  by  the  sun.  This 
property  of  producing    cold,    by 
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evaporation,  has  but  lately  been 
observed  by  chemists,  who  have 
accordingly  availed  themselves  of 
it  in  its  fullest  extent;  though  their 
mode  of  procuring  cold,  by  means 
of  those  expensive  fluids,  ether  and 
spirit  of  wine,  can  only  be  em- 
ployed by  way  of  experiment.  The 
most  simple  method,  however,  of 
producing  cold  by  the  evaporation 
of  water,  may  be  applied  to  vari- 
ous useful  purposes,  especially  in 
warm  countries :  thus  sailors  are 
accustomed  to  cool  their  casks  of 
liquors,  by  sprinkling  them  with 
sea- water. — See  aho  Ice. 

Dr.  Darwin  justly  observes, 
that  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  pro- 
duces so  much  cold  as  to  injure 
those  terrestrial  plants  which  are 
too  long  covered  with  it.  Hence 
such  parts  of  wall-trees  as  are  shel- 
tered from  the  descending  dews, 
by  a  coping  stone  on  the  wall,  are 
not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  frosty 
nights ;  because  they  are  not  made 
colder  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
dew,  and  also  have  less  water  to 
be  congealed  in  their  vessels,  and 
to  burst  them  by  its  consequent 
expansion. 

EVENING,  is  that  part  of  the 
night  which  commences  with  sun- 
set, and  properly  terminates  when 
the  prudent  and  industrious  repair 
to  their  couch — long  before  mid- 
night. 

In  countries  surrounded  by  the 
ocean,  the  evenings  are  generally 
damp  and  chilly,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  many  degrees 
colder  than  in  the  preceding  day. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
warmer  dress  than  usually  worn, 
if  we  are  obliged  to  expose  our- 
selves to  the  evening-air  :  invalid* 
and  convalescents  ought  not  to 
leave  their  apartments  after  sun- 
set. ' 
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set,  even  though  the  sky  be  ere* 
rene,  and  the  weather  um 
ly  mild. 

\  >r  is  it  proper  for  the  healthy 
ti>  pursue  those  occupations  in  the 
which  are  attended  with 
proportionally  greater  rati  jue  of 
mind  orbody:  9uch  pursuits  ought 
to  bo  followed  in  the  morning,  and 
the  easiest  purposely  deferred  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  day  ;  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  a  more  com- 
posed and  refreshing  night's  rest 
will  be  ensured.  Beside  this  in- 
convenience, the  eyes  necessarily 
suffer  from  candle-light. — See  also 
Bed-timk. 

EVERGREENS,  in  gardening, 
are  those  perennial  plants  which 
continue  their  verdure,  leaves,  &:c. 
throughout  the  year,  such  as  bays, 
hollies,  pines,  iirs,  cedars  of  Leba- 
non, &c. 

In  the  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees 
of  this  climate,  such  as  heath,  rue, 
box,  laurel,  &c.  the  leaf  does  not 
die  in  the  autumn,  but  continues 
to  supply  nourishment  to  the  bud 
in  its  bosom  during  the  fine  days 
of  winter,  and  in  the  spring,  and 
survives  till  near  Midsummer,  or 
till  the  new  bud  has  expanded  a 
leaf  of  its  own.  Hence  Dr.  Dar- 
win supposes,  that  these  ever- 
greens lay  up  in  summer  no  store 
of  nutriment  in  their  roots,  or  al- 
burnum, for  the  sustenance  of  theft 
ensuing  vernal  bud-; ;  and  thus  ha^  e 
probably  no  bleeding  season,  like 
deciduous  trees. 

Mr.  Milne,  in  his  Botanical 
Dictionary,  under  the  article  Dc- 
Jbliatio,  observes,  that  "  an  ever- 
green tree,  grafted  on  a  deciduous 
one,  determines  the  latter  to  retain 
its  leaves.  This  observation  is  con- 
firmed By  repeated  experiments, 
particularly  by  grafting  the  laurel 
(Lauroceraniij  an  evergreen,,  on  the 
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common  d*  rry  I  j  or  the 

,  on  th<~ 
common  oak." — All  these,  adds 
Dr.  Darwin,  want  farther  expe- 
riments, to  authenticate  th<  Fa&9  so 
delivered  on  the  authority  of  \\ 
nVoo  ■ 

rgreens  are  not  only  very 
great  ornaments  to  a  garden,  at  all 
seasons,  but  they  also  contribute  to 
the  purify  of  the  air,  when  planted 
at  a  proper  distance  from  dwelling-- 
houses.  Although  tBti  ir  verdure, 
especially  that  of  the  pine  and  fir-' 
,  when  scattered  in  rooms, 
exhales  a  narcotic  and  intoxicating 
effluvium,  not  unlike  that  of  hops, 
yet  the  boughs  of  all  evergreens 
may  be  usefully  employed,  particu- 
larly in  winter,  for  correcting  the 
stagnant  air  in  a  room:  with  this 
intention  the  branches  are  plunged 
with  their  root-ends  into  vesi-eis 
tilled  with  fresh  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  but  not  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  apartment 
during  the  night,  or  in  the  shade. 

Everlasting.  See  Cudweed, 

Ewe.    See  Sheep. 

Excess.  SeeDRUNKENKESs. 

EXCHANGE,  in  commerce, 
implies  the  receiving  or  paying  of 
money  in  one  country  for  a  similar1 
sum  in  another,  by  means  of  bills 
of  exchange. — See  Bill. 

The  laws  of  all  commercial  na- 
tions have  conferred  great  privileges 
on  bills  of  exchange ;  punctuality 
in  liquidating  them,  is  essential  to 
commerce  :  as  soon,  therefore,  as  a 
merchant's  accepted  bill  is  protest- 
ed, on  account  of  his  insolvency, 
he  is  considered  a  bankrupt. 

A  regular  bill  of  this  description 
is  a  mercantile  contract,  in  which 
four  persons  are  concerned,  viz. 
I.  The  drawer,  who  receives  the 
value.  2.  The  drawee,  his  debtor, 
in  a  distant  place,  upon  whom  the 

bill 
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bill  is  drawn,  and  who  must  accept 
and  pay  it.  3.  The  person  who  gives 
a  valuable  consideration  for  the  bill, 
and  to  whom,  or  to  whose  order  it 
is  to  be  paid  :  and  4.  The  person  to 
whom  payment  is  to  be  made,  and 
■who  is  creditor  to  the  third.  By 
this  operation,  reciprocal  debts, 
which  are  due  in  two  distant  places, 
are  paid  by  a  kind  of  transfer,  or 
permutation  of  debtors  and  credi- 
tors. 

Beside  those  merchants,  who  cir- 
culate among  themselves  their  re- 
ciprocal debts  and  credits,  arising" 
from  their  importation  and  expor- 
tation of  goods,  there  is  anodier 
class  of  men  who  deal  in  exchange; 
that  is,  in  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  money  and  bills.  When, 
however,  balances  are  to  be  made, 
exchange  becomes  intricate  ;  and 
merchants,  being  engaged  in  their 
particular  branches  of  trade,  com- 
monly intrust  these  complicated 
calculations  to  certain  agents,  who 
are  thence  called  exchange-brokers, 
and  have  made  this  a  most  lucrative 
employment. 

The  Course  of  Exchange,  is  the 
current  price  between  two  places, 
which  is  always  fluctuating  and  un- 
settled,being  sometimes  above,  and 
at  others  below  par,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  trade.  When 
the  course  of  exchange  rises  above 
par,  the  balance  of  trade  is  said  to 
run  against  that  country  where  it 
rises.  But,  though  the  course  of 
exchange  be  in  a  perpetual  fluctu- 
ation, and  rise  or  fall,  according  to 
various  circumstances,  yet  the  ex- 
changes of  London,  Hamburgh, 
Amsterdam,  and  Venice,  regulate 
those  of  all  the  other  trading  places 
of  Europe. — Such  readers  as  are 
desirous  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, as  they  relate  to  cash  bills,  and 


bills  of  exchange,* will  find  am- 
ple information  in  Mr.  Chitty's 
"  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange," 
&c.  (8yo.  7s.),  where  the  subject 
is  perspicuously  and  accurately 
treated. 

EXCORIATION,  or  fretting  of 
the  skin,  is  a  complaint  sometimes 
arising  from  want  of  due  attention 
to  infants,  or  in  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  ride  on  horseback,  or 
those  who  are  unfortunately  bed- 
ridden. 

If  the  excoriation  be.  only  of  a 
superficial  kind,  the  application  of 
a  little  hot  flour,  or  covering  the 
part  affected  with  fine  silken  oil- 
cloth, will  generally  heal  it  in  a 
fews  days  :  but,  if  these  simple 
means  do  not  succeed,  an  ointment 
consisting  of  one  ounce  of  thefinest 
mutton-suet,  and  a  dozen  drops  of 
the  common  oil  of  turpentine,  gra- 
ly  added  while  the.  former  is 
melting,  has  generally  been  found 
of  service. 

In  those  cases,  however,  where 
the  true  skin  is  affected,  so  that 
the  excoriation  is  attended  with 
considerable  pain,  it  will  be  useful 
immediately  to  apply  the  plant 
called  self-heal  (prunella  vulgaris), 
finely  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of 
alum.  Thus,  the  inflammation  of 
the  contiguous  parts  may  be  pre- 
vented ;  but,  if  this  have  already 
taken  place,  it  should  be  previous- 
ly reduced  by  a  timely  application 
of  emollient  Poultices,  to  which 
we  refer. 

Excrescence.    See  Wart. 

EXCRETION,  in  animal  eco- 
nomy, is  the  discharge  of  foul  or 
noxious  humours,  by  stool. 

As  the  food  and  drink  daily  con- 
sumed must  necessarily  deposit  fe- 
culent and  useless  matter,  mode- 
rate evacuations  by  stool.,  are  both 
necessary 
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bour, ardent  spirits,  or  heating  li- 
quors, as  well  as  long  abstinence, 
render  them  extremely  tenacious 
in  the  strongest  and  most  healthy 
individuals.  When  sue!)  a  habit 
prevails.,  it  at  length  generates  cos- 
tiveness,  with  all  its  attendant 
evils. 

Those  who  indulge  either  in  ex- 
cessive eating  or  drinking,  are  ge- 
nerally troubled  with  loose  and  fre- 
quent stools  j  because  their  alimen- 
tary matter  is  expelled,  without 
being  properly  assimilated.  Indeed, 
thin  and  copious  discharges  are  a 
certain  evidence  of  indigestion. 

Regular  and  daily  evacuations, 
therefore,  essentially  contribute  to 
the  preservation  of  health.  This 
desirable  object  may  be  attained, 
.by  taking  sufficient,  but  mode- 
rate, exercise;  by  adapting  the  food 
to  the  nature  of  the  constitution, 
and  using  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  drink ;  by  observing  strict  tem- 
perance in  both;  and  lastly,  by  not 
indulging  in  too  much  sleep,  which 
is  in  a  peculiar  degree  hurtful  after 
dinner,  to  those  whose  digestive 
powers  are  impaired,  and  whose 
evacuations  are  uncommonly  lan- 
guid.— By  attending  to  these  few 
practical  suggestions,  a  due  excre- 
tion of  the  noxious  and  supera- 
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sailing,  swinging,  inc.;  all  which 
we  shall  notice  in  their  alphabetical 
order. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air  is,  in 
every  respect,  preferable  to  that  in 
houses,  and  close  apartments.  It 
ought,  how.  ver,  to  be  commenced 
and  concluded  in  a  gradual  man- 
and  by  no  means  abruptly,  ft 
should  be  continued  only  while  we 
enjoy  it  without  fatigue,  and  ought 
to  be  relinquished  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes a  task.  The  best  time  for 
this  purpose  is  the  forenoon,  or 
some  time  before  dinner,  when  the 
Stomach  is-  not  too  much  distended : 
thus  it  increases  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  :  attenuates  and  divides 
the  fluids ;  and  promotes  a  regular 
perspiration,  as  well  as  a  due  secre- 
tion of  ail  the  humours.  It  likewise 
raises  the  animal  spirits,  strength- 
ens the  muscular  parts,  creates  ap- 
petite, and  aids  digestion.  Hence 
those  who  take  proper  daily  exer- 
cise, are  in  general  robust,  and 
afflicted  with  few  diseases. 

On  the  other  hand,  violent  exer- 
cise, or  even  fast  walking,  imme- 
diately before  or  after  meals,  is  ex- 
tremely pernicious  ■  for  it  impedes 
digestion,  and  impels  to  the  surface 
of  the  body  those  fluids  which  ar«.j 
intended 
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Intended  to  promote  the  solution 
of  aliment. — Immoderate  exercise 
weakens  the  body,  destroys  the 
elasticity  of  the  fibres,  and  neces- 
sarily accelerates  both  respiration, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
which  may  cause  a  variety  of  acci- 
dents, namely,  the  bursting  of  small 
blood-vessels,  inflammations,  and 
collections  of  blood  towards  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  heart 
and  brain.  The  saline  acrimony  of 
the  fluids  being  thus  more  disen- 
gaged, the  fat  liquefies  5  and  ar- 
dent fevers,  palsies,  &e.  are  the 
melancholy  consequences. 

Of  still  greater  importance  is  the 
exercise  of  children ;  for,  on  its  pro- 
per regulation,  their  future  health 
and  straitnrss,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend.  This  subject  having  very 
lately  been  perspicuously  treated  by 
Dr.  Struve,  we  shall  subjoin  only 
a  few  elementary  principles  from 
his  work  on  Physical  Education : 
1.  Children  ought  to  enjoy  perfect 
liberty  to  move,  leap,  and  take  ex- 
ercise at  pleasure.  2.  They  should 
not  be  taught  to  rely  on  the  assist- 
ance of  others ;  but  endeavour  to 
make  every  effort  consistent  with 
their  own  strength.  3.  When  in 
the  acf  of  falling,  they  ought  not 
to  be  seized  by  the  arm  ;  and,  after 
a  fall,  should  not  be  too  much  pi- 
tied. 4.  Every  kind  of  spontaneous 
exercise  is  preferable  to  that  taken 
by  compulsion.  5.  Exercise,  though 
at  an  early  period  of  infancy,  must 
be  uniform,  that  is,  not  confined 
to  particular  limbs  of  the  body,  nor 
at  any  time  carried  to  excess. — We 
sincerely  recommtnd  these  rules 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  arduous 
and  important  task  of  rearing  chil- 
dren ;  as  we  are  fully  persuaded 
that,  by  a  timely  attention  to  those 
circumstances.,  many  accidents,  and 
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much  deformity,  may  be  efTe6t.il-* 
ally  prevented. 

EXHALATION,  generally 
speaking,  senotes  effluvia  or  steams 
which  arise  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  or  other  bodies,  in  the  form 
of  vapour. 

Plants  and  flowers  afford  a  grate- 
ful exhalation,  provided  their  fra- 
grance be  not  too  strong  :  hence 
they  should  never  be  placed  in 
confined  apartments,  as  instances 
have  occurred  of  persons  being  al- 
most suffocated,  by  sleeping  in 
rooms  where  quantities  of  fresh 
flowers  were  exposed.  In  serene 
weather,  however,  fresh  plants  or 
ever-greens  (but  by  no  means 
flowers)  may  be  strewed  with  ad- 
vantage, during  the  day,  in  the 
apartments  of  valetudinarians ;  as 
such  vegetables,  especially  in  sun- 
shine, generate  a  vital  air,  which  pro- 
duces salutary  effects  on  the  lungs. 

The  exhalations  arising  from 
vast  numbers  of  burning  candles, 
as  also  from  the  breath  of  many 
persons  respiring  in  the  same  room, 
are  peculiarly  unwholesome  to 
weak  and  consumptive  habits.  This 
inconvenience  may,  however,  be 
remedied  by  means  of  conical 
tubes,  the  funnels  or  broad  ends 
of  which  should  be  placed  so  as  ta 
communicate  in  or  above  the  win- 
dows, with  the  open  air :  thus,  the 
latter  will  be  impelled  into  the 
rooms  with  considerable  force,  and 
ventilate  them  more  effectually,  and 
at  much  less  expence  than  is  ac- 
complished by  fumigations,  or  other 
methods. 

The  vapour  arising  from  char-* 
coal  is  particularly  hurtful ;  and, 
in  close  apartments,  often  produc- 
tive of  fatal  accidents:  the  greatest 
precaution  is  therefore  requisite, 
when  chorcoal  is  employed  for  cu- 
linary or  domestic  purposes,  in  a 
simiku' 
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kind  is  very  detrimental  to  he  i 
tod  we  seriou  'bale    the 

keepin  \  of  damp  linen,  wqtclo 
tnd  even  wet  umbrellas  in  dwel- 
ling-rooms ;  as,  by  paying  due  at; 
tention  to  this  circumstance,  many 
serious  accidents  might  easily  be 
prevented. 

EXOTIC,  an  appellation  given 
to  plants,  which  are  not  natives  of 
Britain. 

The  generality  of  exotic  plants 
do  not  thrive  in  this  country,  with- 
out particular  care  and  culture  ; 
they  require  the  warmth  of  their 
own  climates  :  hence  hot-beds, 
green-houses,  &c.  become  neces- 
s.irw — See  Green -house,  and 
Stove. 

The  best  method  of  packing 
exotic  plants  for  a  voyage,  especi- 
ally if  they  be  such  as  will  perish 
above  ground,  is  to  set  their  tocjts 
as  closely  as  possible  in  wooden 
boxes,  filled  with  proper  soil,  and 
provided  with  handles  :  ibis  oper- 
ation may  be  performed  three 
weeks  before  they  are  shipped. 
During  fair  weather,  thev  should 
be  exposed  upon  the  deck,  but  in  wet 
or  unfavourable  seasons,  they  ought 
to  be  removed,  or  covered  with  a 
tarpuwlin 

If  exotics  are  conveyed  toacolder 
climate,  they  require  very  little 
moisture;  but,  if  they  are  sent 
from  a  cold  to  a  warmer  Country, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  water  them 
liberally  ;  and,  if  they  be  sheltered 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun, 
they  will  safely  arrive  at  the  place 
of  their  destination. 

There  are,  however,  several 
plants  that  will  live  for  a  consi- 
derable time  without  earth,  such 
as  the  Eschallot  (to  which  we 
refer),  and  other  succulent  exotics. 
These  vegetables  require  only   to 
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be  careful! 

some  iikts-,  :  a  little  hay  should 
likewise  be  ad  I 

different  roots  from  rubbing  against, 
or  bruising  each  other;   the  ! 
should  also  .vith  holes, 

an  exp<  dient  by  which  the  plants' 
will  be  preserved  from  heating,and 
consequent    put  i.       With 

these  precautions,  "  y  will  not  be 
materially  injured  by  a  voyage  of 
two  or  three,  or  even  four  or  live 
months.  Several  trees  will  like- 
wis<  arrive  :;■>  safety,  if  packed  up 
in  this  manner,  after  they  have 
ceased  to  grow;  such  as  oranges^ 
olives,  capers,  and  pomegranate- 
trees,  of  which  great  numbers  are 
annually  imported  from  Italy ; 
and,  though  they  are  generally 
three  or  four  months  in  their  pas- 
sage, yet  they  seldom  receive  any 
damage. 

TORANTS,  are  such 
medicines  as  promote  expectora- 
tion, that  is,  the  discharge  of  mu- 
cus, or  other  matters  from  the 
breast,  lungs,  and  wind-pipe,  by 
coughing,  bringing  up  phlegmj 
&c. 

Expec~b  rt  rate  in  different 

ways  ;  for,  if  the  humour  secreted, 
be  acrid  and  thin,  and  the  pores  of 
the  glands  be  too  much  constricted, 
these  medicines  g<  n<  rally  relax, 
soften,  and  widen  the  passe 
diminish  the  acrimony  of  the  ani- 
mal fluids;  and  coagulate  those 
parts  which  are  too  thin  and  wa- 
tery :  for  which  purpose,  the  li- 
quorice-root, honey,  spermaceti, 
saffron,  mallows,  and  oil  of  al- 
monds, are  very  frequently  used. 
But,  if  a  considerable  quantity  of 
thick,  viscid  matter  be  lodged  in 
the  lungs,  so  as  to  obstruct  breath- 
ing, it  will  be  necessary  to  aid  ex- 
pectoration by  means  of  such  sub- 
stances as  may  dissolve  the  tough 
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and  glutinous  humour.  This  ob- 
ject may  be  effected  by  taking  de- 
codtions  of  the  Greater  Celandine, 
Scabious,  Elecampane,  and  other 
pectoral  herbs. — See  also  Cough, 
and  Catarrh. 

Great  caution,  however,  is  ne- 
cessary in  administering  expector- 
ants of  whatever  kind.  Hence  we 
cannot  but  censure  the  injudicious 
practice  of  those  mothers  and 
nurses,  who  often  load  the  tender 
Stomachs  of  infants  with  a  variety 
of  preparations,  both  of  sweet  and 
oily  substances,  with  the  view  of 
relieving  coughs  ;  but,  as  children 
have  not  sufficient  strength  to  pro- 
mote the  evacuation  of  matter  from 
the  vessels  of  the  breast,  such  po- 
tions, far  from  being  of  any  real 
service,  must  necessarily  occasion 
no  small  injury.  Indeed,  this  prac- 
tice is  the  more  dangerous,  as  the 
cough,  and  consequent  stricture  of 
the  chest,  may  arise  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  too  numerous  to  be  here 
recited. 

EXTRACTS,  are  those  medici- 
nal preparations  obtained  by  boiling 
vegetable  substances  in  water,  and 
evaporating  the  strained  decoction 
in  broad,  shallow  vessels,  to  a 
thick  consistence.  Thus  the  most 
active  parts  of  the  plants  are  se- 
parated from  the  useless  insoluble 
earthy  matter. 

As  extraction  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, generally  performed  by  the 
apothecary,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  following  extracts  are  di- 
rected to  be  kept  in  the  shops  by 
the  London  College  :  viz.  extract 
of  broom- tops  ;  of  cascarilla  ;  of 
chamomile  ;  of  Peruvian  bark  with, 
and  without,  its  resin ;  of  colo- 
cynth  compounded  with  aloes, 
scammony,  &c;  of  gentian ;  of 
rice  )  of  black  hellebore  j    of 
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jalap;   oflog-wood  ;  of  white  pop* 

py  ;  of  rue  ;  of  savin  ;   of  senna  5 
of  wild  cucumbers,  &c. 

EXT  R  AVASAT I O  N  arises 
from  the  bursting  or  breaking  of 
one  or  more  of  the  blood  vessels, 
after  contusions,  fractures,  and 
other  injuries  of  the  head,  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  body  : 
this  accident  is  attended  with  such 
a  copious  discharge  of  blood,  as- 
frequently  occasions  the  most  vio- 
lent pain,  and  death  itself,  unless 
the  patient  be  timely  relieved. 

As  soon  as  the  seat  of  the  in- 
jury is  discovered,  the  extravasated 
blood  should  first  be  discharged ; 
after  which  the  wound  is  to  be 
cleaned,  and  all  splinters  or  foreign 
bodies  extracted.  The  assistance 
of  a  surgeon  is,  on  this  occasion, 
immediately  required,  because  a 
vein  must  be  opened,  and  as  much 
blood  taken  away  as  the  patient's 
strength  will  permit ;  by  which 
the  extravasation  of  more  blood  is 
prevented.  A  brisk  laxative  is  next 
to  be  given,  to  lessen  the  quantity 
of  the  fluids ;  the  head  is  to  be  fo- 
mented with  medicated  bags  ;  and 
a  plaster  of  melilot  applied  to  it ; 
while  volatile  salts,  or  spirit  of  harts- 
horn, may  be  held  to  the  patient's 
nostrils  ;  and  deco&ions  of  betony, 
lavender-flowers,  or  other  attenu- 
ating liquids  are  administered,  in 
order  to  support  his  strength.  These 
applications  will  not,  probably,  be 
effectual  at  first ;  but  they  should 
be  continued,  especially  if  the  more 
alarming  symptoms  appear  to  abate. 
And,  it'  the  patient  seem  to  have 
received  benefit  from  the  bleeding, 
it  will  be  proper  to  repeat  it  a  se- 
cond, or  even  a  third  time,  particu- 
larly if  he  be  of  a  robust  and  plc-< 
thoric  constitution.  Meanwhile, 
no  animal  food,  nor  any  stimulat- 
ing 
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|uora  should  be  Used)    And 
nee  of  mental  and  bo* 
irritation  should  be  carefully 
led. 

EYE,  the  organ  of  sight,  by 
means  of  which  visible  objects  are 
jt  presented  to  the  mind. 

It  would  be  deviating  from  our 
plan,  to  give  a  minute  anatomical 
description  of  this  most  useful  or- 
gan ;  we  shall,  therefore,  confine 
our  attention  to  the  necessary  treat- 
ment of  the  eve,  in  a  diseased  as 
well  as  healthy  state  ;  in  order  to 
ensure  a  sound  sight,  to  the  latest 
period  of  life. 

The  eve  is  extremely  tender, 
and  liable  to  a  variety  of  diseases, 
the  most  common  of  which  are  the 
following : 

1.  Tiie  eye-lids   are  sometimes 
infested  with   tumors   of  diffi 
lauds,  and  more   particularly   the 
sti/e,  which  grows  on  ti 

the  eye-lid  3  is  attended  with  heat, 
stiffness,  pair,  ;  and,  unless  pr 

is  be  taken,  with  suppuration. 
It  is  a  kind  of  abscess,  which,  in 
general,  may  be  removed  by 
cutient  application's ;  but,  should 
these  prove  ineffectual,  a  small 
emollient  poultice  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied, to  induce  a  suppuration,  af- 
ter which  the  turner  will  spontane- 
ously heal.  In  case,  however,  it 
should  not  have  the  desired  effect, 
a  pnrgeon  must  open  the  stve  with 
he  point  of  a  lancet ;  when  the 
matter  will  be  discharged. 

2.  Warts,  and  other  tumors, 
which  require  the  same  treatment 
as  when  they  arise  on  other  parts 
of  the  body.  But  if,  in  extirpating 
such  excrescences,  part  of  the  eye- 
lid should  be  corroded,  the  lips  of 
the  sore  must  be  laid  as  nearly  to- 
gether as  possible,  and  the  matter 
hardening  on  it,  frequently  re- 
moved, without  the  application  of 
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any  dressings  i   for  these,  hov. 
mild,  will  only  irritate  and  inllaino 
the  ball  of  the  <■■ 

3.  The  eye-lashes  are,  in  some 
cases,  so  much  inverted  as  to  rub 
upon  the  eye,  and  thus  produce 
pain  and  inflammation.  This  com- 
plaint arises  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  without  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  which  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  attempt  any  application. 
Persons  afflicted  with  this,  or  any 
other  disease  in  the  eye,  ought 
without  loss  of  time,  to  avail  th  m- 
selves  ofpr  :  advice,  or  to 
consult  an  experienced  oculist,  who 
is  able  to  ascertain  the  true  source 
from  which  the  disorder  proceeds. 

4.  A  protrusion  of  the  eye,  if  it 
amount  to  a  considerable  degree,  is 
attended  with  much  deformity  and 

mess,  arising  not  only  from  a 
large  portion  of  the  lining  of  the 
eye-lid  being  turned  outwards,  but 
also  from  too  great  an  exposure  of 
the  pup  1.  If  this  defect  proceed 
from  an  enlargement  of  the  eye- 
ball, or  in  consequence  of  a  drop- 
sical swelling,  the  affection  of  the 
whole  system  must  be  attended  to, 
without  applying   any  local  reme- 

:  but,  if  it  originate  from  the 
cicatrix  of  an  old  wound,  or  an  ab- 
scess, it  may  be  relieved  by  care- 
lividifig  the  skin,  and  taking 
the   utmost    precaution    to  guard 

1st  the  effects  of  inflammation  : 
such  operations,  however,  should 
be  performed  only  by  skilful  Lands. 
— Lastly,  if  it  be  originally  pro- 
duced by  the  small-pox,  scrophula, 
&c.  cr  arise  from  old  age,  the 
c\res  should  be  bathed  dady  with 
cold  water,  cr  with  some  astrin- 
gent, and  saturnine  solution, 

5.  Specks  are  someumes  formed 
Upon  the  white  part  of  the  eye,  but 
more  frequently  upon  the  cornea, 
or  the  transparent  horny  coat,  which 

R  %  covers 
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covers  -the  sight.  In  the  former 
case,  they  are  seldom  attended  with 
much  inconvenience;  but,  in  the 
latter,  they  frequently  cause  either 
a  partial  or  total  blindness.  Such 
specks  are  generally  consequent  to 
Inflammation ;  and,  if  vision  be 
materially  impaired,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  resort  immediately  to 
surgical  assistance. 

6.  A  membranous  excrescence, 
called  pterygium,  frequently  ap- 
pears upon  the  white  part  of  the 
eye,  and  often  spreads  over  the  cor- 
nea, in  such  a  manner  as  entirely 
to  destroy  vision.  It  is  either  oc- 
casioned by  external  injuries,  or 
arises  from  a  general  disease  of  the 
•whole  system,  as  in  the  scrophula, 
or  scurvy,  &c. ;  but  inflammation 
is  always  the  immediate  cause.  In 
this,  as  in  the  preceding  complaint, 
the  patient  should  not  tamper  with 
the  delicate  organ  of  sight ;  as,  by 
one  injudicious  application,  that 
sense  may  be  lost,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  recovery. 

7.  The  eye  is  sometimes  enlarged 
by  an  accumulation  of  the  aqueous 
humour;  which  occasions  a  sensa- 
tion of  fulness  in  the  eye-bail,  gra- 
dually impedes  the  motions  of  the 
eye-lids,  renders  vision  progres- 
sively more  imperfect,  till  the  un- 
fortunate patient  can  at  length  only 
discriminate  light  from  darkness. 
As  the  disorder  increases,  the  ball 
of  the  eye  becomes  greatly  enlarg- 
ed, and  the  cornea  begins  to  pro- 
trude ;  so  that,  if  a  punSure  be 
not  made,  the  eye  will  burst,  and 
discharge  itself.  In  the  early  stages 
■  of  this  disease,  the  sight  may  per- 
haps be  preserved  by  proper  treat- 
ment-; but  we  earnestly  exhort  all 
patients,  if  they  feel  the  value  of 
their  eyes,  to  avoid  those  perni- 
cious nostrums,  vended  under  the 
name  of  collyria,  eye- waters,,  &c. 
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8.  Inflammation  of  the  eye.   See 
Inflammation. 

p.  Blindness.    See  vol.  i.  p.  285. 

10.  Blood-shot  eyes.    See  vol.  i. 
p.  292. 

11.  Cataract.     See  Gutta  Se- 

EENA. 

12.  Short  sight,  though  it  can- 
not be  stri6tly  considered  as  a  dis- 
order of  the  eye,  is  nevertheless  a 
serious  evil.  Those  who  are  natu- 
rally near-sighted,  are  seldom  re- 
lieved from  that  defect.,  till  they 
attain  a  certain  age,  when  that 
uncommon  rotundity  which  occa- 
sions it,  gradually  decreases.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
they  have  recourse  to  eye-glasses, 
which,  on  certain  occasions,  are  of 
real  utility ;  but  instead  of  using 
both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  or  at 
least  alternately,  they  absurdly  close 
one,  while  they  view  an  object 
through  the  glass  with  the  other ; 
by  which  means  they  can  only  in- 
sped  it  sideways ;  a  practice  that 
deserves  severe  censure,  inasmuch 
as  the  eye  which  is  not  exercised, 
must  necessarily  become  useless. — i 
See  Spectacles. 

These  remarks  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  those  persons  who  can 
distinguish  objects  only  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  for  eye-glasses  to  them  also 
become  necessary,  to  enable  them 
to  behold  more  minute  objects  with 
greater  precision. 

AVeak  eyes  are  chiefly  occasion- 
ed by  residing  in  confined  situa- 
tions :  hence  so  many  persons,  liv- 
ing in  towns,  complain  of  this  mis- 
fortune, which  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  a  pure  atmo* 
sphere,  as  well  as  to  the  confined 
circle  of  vision  : — the  rays  of  light 
being  reflected  from  smooth  wall*;, 
which  dazzle  the  eyes,  cannot  fail 
to  injure  those  organs  in  a  very 
material  degree. 

Those 
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Those    pan 
who  have  ;i  just    n    ird  t  >r  the 

•!,    cannot 
testify  it  re  I  aaliy,  than  by 

t  sp 

to  thi  fresh 

air  ;  and,  if  it  ilea  ss  ay  to 

le  them  In  nurseries,  in 
■  ting  the  smallest  and  lowi  st 
apartment,  the  loftiest  and  most 
airy  should  be  appropriated  Lo  thai 
purpose.  For  a  similar  reason,  in- 
fants ought  to  vi  nd  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  near  the  win- 
dows, where  distant  objects  may 
attract  their  attention  ;  a  pra 
whic  i  is  highly  con  ticive  to  the 
improvement  or"  sight. 

Those  adults  who  are  affli 
with  weak  eyes,  should  always 
burn  two  candles,  placed  in  such  a 
direction  that  therr  flame  be  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low  ;  or  rather 
make  use  of  proper  lamps:  See 
vol.  i.  p.  432  ;  and  also,  the  article 
Lamps. — Person-,  of  this  descrip- 
tion should  never  approach  strong 
fires,  nor  lire  in  hot  rooms  3  for 
heat  dissipates  the  natural  moisture 
still  remaining  in  debilitated  eyes, 
so  that  it  materially  tends  to  weak- 
en that  organ,  and  at  length  in- 
duces total  biindness.  Rest,  after 
long  exertions,  is  very  neces 
and  useful  to  the  eyes,  but  the  lids 
should  never  be  too  closely  shut, 
as  a  eontinuap.ee  of  that  practice  is 
very  pernicious.  Similar  effects 
arise  from  a  rude  and  frequent 
friction  of  these  tender  parts. 

Few  remedies  for  preserving  the 
eyes  are  more  refreshing  and  invi- 
gorating, than  cautiously  bathing 
them  in  cold  water,  three  or  four 
times  in  the  day;  the  eye  not  be- 
ing abruptly  immersed,  and  the 
washing  expeditiously  managed. 
The  drying  of  the  eyes  should  like- 
wise Le  carefully  performed,  lest 
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thai  organ  be  too  much  stimulated, 

and  at  length  inflamed. 

Eyes  of  Hohses. — These  are 
liable  to  a  variety  ol  lis<  ases,  which 
pioce  from  a  deffuxion  or 

rheum,  or  from  some  external  in- 
jur- 

If  a  defluxion  be  the  cause  of 
the  malady,  it  will  previously  be 
isary  to  ascertai  1,  whether  it 
arises  from  the  eye  itself,  or  from 
some  other  injured  part,  as,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  healing  of  that  part 
will  generally  cure  the  eye.  In 
the  former,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
administer  remedies  which  cool  the 
animal's  blood  :  with  this  inten- 
tion, two  ounces  of  Glauber's  salts, 
and  two  drams  of  nitre,  may  be 
I,  and  given  every  day  with 
his  bran  ;  but  if  he  should  loathe  his 
food,  an  equal  quantity  of  the  liver 
of  antimony  may  be  substituted, 
till  his  appetite  returns. 

"When  the  eye  has  received  ex- 
ternal injury,  the  following  appli- 
cation is  recommended  :  Take  of 
hog's  lard ;  the  oil  of  roses  ;  and 
of  elder,  equal  parts  ;  and  as  soon 
as  those  ingredients  are  incorpoi  at- 
ed  over  t  e  fire,  anoint  the  eye  af- 
fected, whici  will  soon  recover  its 
former  energy. — Some  horses  have 
naturally  weeping  eyes,  which  emit 
a  sharp,  acrid  humour.  These, 
however,  may  be  easily  cured,  by 
washing  or  bathing  them  every  day 
with  brandy. 

Eye-water  for  Horses. — Mr. 
Bradley  recommends  the  follow- 
ing preparation,  as  being  of  singu- 
lar arhcacy  in  curing  rheums  in  the 
eyes  of  this  noble  animal :  Take 
four  ou.ces  of  alehoot,  or  ground- 
ivy  (not  the  creeping  ivy),  beat  it 
in  a  marble  mortar  with  the  whites 
of  six  hard  eggs,  and  add  half  a 
pint  of  clear  white  wine  ;  a  quar- 
ter of  a  piiit  of  rose-water ;  sugar- 

II 3  candy 
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candy  and  white  vitriol,  of  each 
one  ounce  and  an  half ; — beat  them 
together  with  a  pestle,  that  they 
maybe  properly  incorporated  ;  then 
strew  over  them  one  ounce  of  pure 
salt ;  cover  the  mortar ;  place  it  in 
a  cellar ;  and,  after  it  has  stood 
there  five  or  six  hours,  pour  the 
whole  into  a  clean  bag  of  white 
serge,  placing  a  vessel  underneath 
to  receive  the  liquor  ;  which  must 
be  afterwards  preserved  in  a  glass 
bottle.  A  little  of  this  preparation 
is  to  be  poured,  every  morning  and 
evening,  into  the  horse's  eye. 

EYE-BRIGHT,  or  Euphrasia 
officinalis,  L.  an  annual  indigenous 
plant,  growing  on  heaths,  dry  bar- 
ren meadows,  and  in  pastures  :  it 
flowers  from  July  to  September. 

This  vegetable  is  remarkable  for 
not  thriving  in  any  situation,  unless 
it  be  surrounded  by  plants  that  are 
taller  than  itself.  It  is  eaten  by 
eows,  goats,  horses,  and  sheep,  but 
js  refused  by  hogs. 
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Eye-bright  is  somewhat  astrin- 
gent and  better  ;  it  imparts  a  black 
colour  to  a  solution  of  vitriolated 
iron.  Its  reputed  efficacy  in  cur- 
ing various  disorders  of  the  eyes, 
appears  to  us  doubtful :  several  au- 
thors, however,  strongly  praise  its 
virtues,  and  maintain  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly useful  to  eyes  impaired  by 
long-continued  application,  and  al- 
so to  those  which  are  dim  and 
watery,  in  consequence  of  old  age. 
For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Bradley 
advises  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves  to  be  frequently1  taken  in- 
ternally, after  mixing  it  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  likewise  to 
make  daily  use  of  this  herb  among 
culinary  vegetables,  or  to  apply  a 
decoction  of  it  in  simple  water  ex- 
ternally.— In  common  with  many 
other  plants,  the  eye-bright  has  also 
been  recommended  in  the  jaundice. 
We  confess  our  inexperience  of  its 
salutary  effects. 
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FACE,  generally  signifies  the 
visage  of  any  animal :  it  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  human 
countenance  j  being  the  only  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  body. 

The  human  face  is  called  the 
image  of  the  soul,  because  it  is 
the  seat  of  the  principal  organs  of 
sense,  and  the  place  where  the 
ideas  and  emotions  of  the  mind  are 
most  obviously  displayed.  It  has 
always  been  considered  the  most 
comely  and  expressive  part  of  the 
frame,  so  that  various  lotions,  pow- 
ders, &c.  have  been  invented  for 
beautifying  and  restoring  ugly  or 


decayed  countenances.  Such  prac-? 
tice,  however,  though  sanctioned 
by  the  folly  and  caprice  of  fashion, 
cannot  be  too  severely  censured. 
Having  already  pointed  out  this 
absurdity,  and  mentioned  such  pre? 
parations  as  viuy  be  safely  used  by 
those  who  are  determined  to  em- 
ploy them,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  head  Cosmetics. — See  also 
King-worm  and  Skin. 

FAGGOT,  a  bundle  of  pieces 
of  wood,  tied  together  for  fuel,  or 
other  purposes. 

In  making  up  faggots^  the  work- 
men trim  or  cut  off  the  superfluous 
branches. 
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bidncbes,  from  th<  -  les  in  ; 

win  crt  in  the  mid 

the  band  -  be  of 

little  v,  n  ice.     ' 

tag  tn',-.  wasteful  method^  such  su- 
perfluous leaves  ind  boughs  ought 
to  lie   scattered   on    the   gn 

li  will,  in  consequence,  be 
lerably  ameliorate  I ;  lor  this 
kind  of  manure  is  particularly  be- 
neficial  to  bad  and  exhausted  land, 
which  may  thus  be  converted  into 
an  excellent  garden  mould  ;  and 
the  growth  of  young  trees  will  be 
remarkably  promoted. 

Painting.     Sec  Swooning. 

FAIR,  a  public  place,  where 
merchants,  trades,  and  other  per- 
sons, from  remi  >te  parts,  assemble 
on  some  fixed  day  in  the  year,  to 
buy  and  sell  commodities,  and  to 
partake  of  the  diversions  usually  to 
lie  met  with  on  such  occasions. — 
See  Market. 

Fairs  are  of  very  ancient  origin, 
and,  though  in  former  times,  when 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  dis- 
tant towns  and  countries  was  more 
difficult  than  it  is  at  present,  such 
establishments  were  useful,  and 
perhaps  necessary ;  yet,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  their  gradual  abolition 
would  be  attended  with  real  benefit 
to  the  community. — Many  scenes 
of  idleness  and  profligacy  might 
thus  be  obviated,  and  an  additional 
number  of  valuable  house  and  shop- 
keepers might  be  maintained  in 
country  towns  and  villages,  in  or- 
der to  furnish  the  necessary  com- 
modities— instead  of  those  unset- 
tied  dealers  who  spend  one  half  of 
their  time  in  travelling  from  fair  to 
fair,-  and  thus  consume  the  profits 
of  their  trades,  without  materially 
contributing  to  support  the  bur- 
thens of  society. 

i  ALGQN,  a  formidable  bird  of 
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prey,   of  which  there  arc  twi 
.  name!)  : 

1  .  'file  JbK-FaLCON,  /'<■'/<  0  I 
falco,    L.     which    is    but    seldom 
found  in  Scotland  and  theOrkn 

next  to  the  eagle,  it  is  the  most 
intrepid  and  voracious  of  the  fea- 
thered tribe,  and  likewise  the  most 
valuable  species  for  the  purposes  of 
falconry.  The  stork",  the  heron, 
and  the  crane,  fall  easy  victims  to 
its  bold  attacks ;  and  it  kills  hares, 
by  darting  upon  them  in  a  direct 
line. — It  is  remarkable  that  in  this, 
as  in  ail  other  birds  of  prey,  the 
females  arc  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  the.  males,  which 
last  are  employed  in  falconry  t<* 
catch  only  the  smaller  birds,  such  as 
tiie  crow,  the  heron,  and  the  kite. 

2.  The  Gentil-falcon,  which 
i.^  k  ss  ferocious,  and  also  rarely  met 
with  in  Britain. 

FALL,  or  the  act  of  tumbling 
from  an  erect  posture,  or  from  a 
higher  place,  is  sometimes  attended 
with  serious  consequences  ;  espe- 
cially if  it  should  be  neglected  in  the 
beginning.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
examining  the  whole  body,  whe- 
ther the  fall  has  been  productive  of 
violentbruises,  dislocations,  or  frac- 
tures ;  in  which  cases  surgical  aid 
should  be  immediately  procured. 
But,  if  the  person  fallen,  remain 
motionless,  and  in  a  swooning 
state  ;  or  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  fainting,  it  may  be  useful  to  ad- 
minister a  wine-glassful  of  sweet  oil 
of  olives,  which  will  greatly  tend  to 
calm  and  compose  the  whole  body. 

After  a  fall  from  a  precipice,  or 
high  place,  it  will  perhaps  be  ne- 
cessary to  open  a  vein ;  but  we 
cannot  approve  of  that  superstitious 
remedy,  on  this  occasion,  advised 
by  the  late  Prof.  Bradley  5  ac- 
cording to  whom,  the  blood  issuing 
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from  the  comb  of  a  large  cock,  and 
gradually  drunk,  after  every  clip- 
ping with  a  pair  of  scissars,  gives 
so  much  vigour  and  strength  to  the 
wounded,  as  to  enable  him  to  be 
dressed. 

Falling-sickness.  See  Epi- 
lepsy. 

FALLOWING,  in  agriculture, 
Is  the  mode  of  preparing  land,  by 
ploughing  it  a  considerable  time 
before  it  is  ploughed  for  seed. 

Lands  are  laid  fallow  either 
during  the  summer,  or  during  the 
winter,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
cultivator.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  enter  into  the  dispute  relative  to 
the  necessity  or  inutility  of  summer 
fallows  ;  as  very  able  arguments 
have  been  alledged  as  well  for,  as 
against  it,  by  skilful  agriculturists. 
Both  summer  and  winter  fallows, 
however,  are  occasionally  useful 
on  different  soils. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  tallowing  are  :  1.  By  repeat- 
edly turning  soils  over,  much  car- 
bonic acid,  or  fixed  air,  is  produced 
in  a  fluid  state,  which  remains 
united  with  the  vegetable  recre- 
ments, or  with  volatile  alkali,  or 
calcareous  earth.  2.  The  parts  of 
the  soil  become  better  incorporated, 
and  thus  reciprocally  ameliorated  ; 
so  that  they  may  afford  more  uni- 
form nourishment  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  3.  The  pulverized  soil  is 
more  easily  penetrable,  and  thus 
exposes  a  greater  surface  of  its  ca- 
vities to  the  vegetable  absorbents. 
4.  All  unprofitable  plants,  or  weeds, 
being  thus  eradicated,  or  conti- 
nually ploughed  under  the  soil, 
while  yet  young,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  vegetable  nutriment 
will  be  reserved,  and  farther  in- 
creased, by  the  saccharine  and  mu- 
cilaginous matter  of  the  young  ve- 
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getables  buried  by  the  plough 
Lastly,  some  plants,  during  their 
herbaceous  state,  do  not  exhaust 
the  ground  on  which  they  grow, 
before  the  seed-stems  arise;  ;'s  tur- 
nips, for  instance,  when  pulled  up, 
and  carried  away  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  cattle,  or  sheep,  on  other 
grounds.  This  benefit  appears  to 
arise  from  the  soil  being  shaded  by 
the  thick  foliage  of  those  vegeta- 
bles, and  consequently  ameliorated ; 
for  its  nutritious  properties  cannot 
have  suffered  by  evaporation  so 
much,  as  if  the  land  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  scorching  influence  of 
the  sun. 

Dr.  Darwin,  when  treating  on 
this  subject,  justly  observes,  that, 
though  a  summer  fallow  may  be  of 
advantage  to  a  poor  soil,  which  has 
nothing  to  lose,  yet  it  must  be 
injurious  to  a  rich  one,  which  has 
nothing  to  gain. 

A  Falloiv-cleansing  Machine  was 
invented  by  a  Mr.  Aaron  Ogden, 
a  smith,  at  Ashton-under-Line, 
near  Manchester.  It  consists  of 
two  large  rollers,  armed  with  iron 
spikes,  to  which  the  inventor  pre- 
fixed an  harrow  so  constructed,  that 
it  may  be  set  to  go  to  any  depth  in  a 
furrow,  without  weighting  ;  and 
will  pulverize  the  soil,  raise  the 
roots,  or  weeds,  to  the  surface,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  be  obstructed 
by  their  accumulation,  though  it 
should  raise  as  many  weeds  as 
would  load  a  cart  within  the  thort 
space  of  five  yards.  There  are  se- 
veral other  pieces  of  machinery  be- 
longing to  this  implement ;  but  as 
they  are  intricate,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  3d  vol.  of  the  work, 
entitled  "  Museum  Rusticum  et 
Cnnimerciale,"  where  its  parts  are 
minutely  described,  and  illustrated 
with  a  plate. — The  design  of  this 
machine  is  to  clear  fallowed  land 

from 
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from  quick  and  all 
in  .1  beti  t  and  ra  ire  ex 
manner  th  m  is  <  .1.  ( ted  by  manual 
labour  ;  and  Mr.  Oudi   ■ 
nion,    tb  it  two  men,  with  I 

-.   and   Ins    implement,    may 
performas  much  work  as 
m  the  ordinary 

.  illowing  season  ;  an  objecl  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  spe- 
culative farmer. 

Family-Diet.  See  Diet,  p. 
135. 

Family-Mill.    Sec  Mill. 

FAX,  a  well  know  □  contrivance 
employed  chiefly  by  females  to 
raise  wind  ;  cool  the  air  by  agi- 
tating it,  and  defending  their  com- 
plexion. 

This  kind  of  toy  was  introduced 
into  Britain  from  the  East,  where 
it  is  very  generally  used  for  shad- 
ing the  face  from  the  sun,  and 
guarding  it  against  troublesome  in- 
sects. Although  the  practice  of 
fanning  be  sanctioned  by  fashion, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  conducive 
to  health,  nor  consistent  with  the 
operations  of  Nature  ;  because  the 
evaporation  of  perspirable  matter 
on  the  human  skin  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  cool  the  body,  than  the 
incessant  fanning,  wiping,  and  rub- 
bing of  the  f:ce.  Nevertheless, 
fans  may  be  useful  for  affording 
protection  against  the  rays  of  the 
6un,  for  which  purpose,  however, 
parasols  will  be  more  convenient. 

Fan  is  also  an  implement  of  hus- 
bandry, employed  for  winnowing 
corn. — See  Winnow. 

FARCY,  a  disorder  peculiar  to 
horses,  but  which  sometimes  also 
affec/ts  oxen,  and  other  cattle. 

The  farcy  is  infectious,  and 
spreads  among  horses,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  distemper.  It  arises 
from  vitiated  blood,  and  is  attend- 
ed w  ith  eruptions  of  hard  pustules, 
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the   vein-, 
•'■  ith    ulcers  j  which  are 

Thi  is  generally  occa- 

1  changes  oi  execs- 

ild  ,  it  may  also  take. 

when  the  animal  is  galled  by 

rusty  spurs,  snuffle-bits,  &c,  ;  or 

alter  being  bitten  by  aa  infe&ed 

horse. 

The  method  of  cure  prescribed 
for  this  disorder,  is  first  to  ,/'/v, 
that  is,  to  perforate  the  ulcers  or 
parts  affected  with  hot  irons ;  after 
which  two  drams  of  red  precipitate 
.  ground,  one  ounce  of  Venice 
treacle,  and  as  much  Diapentc 
powder  (see  House-medicines) 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  incorporate: 
those  ingredients,  are  to  be  made 
up  into  a  bolus,  and  given  to  the 
animal  air  cicd.  Two  handfuls  of 
rue,  four  ounces  of  the  roots  of 
madder  and  sharp  dock,  together 
with  two  ounces  of  guaiacum,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  sassafras,  are 
then  to  be  boiled  in  four  'pints  of 
stale  beer,  till  they  are  reduced  to 
three  ;  when  the  infusion  is  to  be 
strained  off",  and  administered  while 
lukewarm.  The  bolus  and  intu- 
sion  are  to  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  in  the  week,  during  which 
period  the  animal  should  drink  only 
warm  water  :  and  in  the  course  of 
ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  he  will  in 
general  be  perfectly  restored. 

Farina.  See  Flour  and  Pol- 
lex. 

FAKM,  a  small  district  of  land, 
on  which  is  erected  a  house,  with 
other  conveniencic-s  j  hired  or  taken 
on  lease,  or  otherwise,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivation. 

Having  already,  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  discussed  various  sub- 
jects of  rural  economy,  we  shall  at 
present  confine  ourselves  to  expert* 
menial  farms,  as  the  articles  neces- 

sarilly 
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sarily  connected  with  farming,  ap- 
pear in  their  alphabetical  order. 

The  national  importance  of  agri- 
culture appears  to  be  universally 
admitted:  and  though  much  has 
been  said  by  others  on  this  subject, 
we  cannot  but  consider  the  engross- 
ing, or  concentrating  of  several 
farms  into  one,  as  a  principal  cause 
of  the  poverty  discernible  among 
the  lower  class  of  husbandmen, 
and  the  late  exorbitant  price  of 
provisions.  Population  thus  neces- 
sarily becomes  checked  ;  for  many 
industrious  persons  who,  while  in 
a  state  of  servitude,  would  be  stor- 
ing up  their  little  earnings  against 
a  future  period,  are  deterred  from 
settling,  by  the  dismal  prospect  of 
being  unable  either  to  support 
themselves  as  day-labourers,  or  to 
take  a  farm  consisting  of  several 
hundred  acres.     Hence  such  indi- 

Acres. 

20  Pulse  and  roots,  fallow  crop. 


20  Barley. 
20  (J! over. 
20  Wheat. 


20  Clover. 
20  Rye. 
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viduals  as  are'better  provided  with 
pecuniary  means,  enjoy  what  would" 
otherwise  maintain  perhaps  ten 
small  farmers  and  their  families, 
together  with  such  assistants  as  it 
would  be  requisite  for  them  to  em- 

Plo)r-  .         ... 

In  reflecting  on  this  topic,  it  is 

matter  of  just  astonishment,  that 
no  experimental  farm,  though  fre- 
quently proposed,  has  been  hitherto 
undertaken,  in  a  country  where 
agriculture  is  peculiarly  valued  3 — 
as,  in  the  western  hemisphere, where 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  still  in  their 
infancy,  various  institutions  of  this  ' 
nature  have  lately  been  established. 
The  following  plan  of  a  grain-farm, 
is  extracted  from  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Bordley,  an  intelligent 
American,  whom  we  have  re- 
peatedly mentioned. 


Acres. 

17-i  Maize,  fallow  crop. 

174.  Ditto,  for  which  may  occa- 
sionally be  substituted  buck- 
wheat. 

]  7|  Barley  or  rye. 

I7y  Clover. 

l/'j  "Wheat,  which  may  be  sown 
with  buck-wheat  and  clover, 
if  the  soil  be  rich. 

17 j  Clover. 

17|  Roots. 


120  acres  in  six  fields. 

The  first  course  requires  one  of 
the  fields  to  be  continued  in  clover 
for  two  years,  unless  it  be  culti- 
vated with  buck-wheat,  potatoes, 
or  other  roots ;  when  the  first  year's 
clover  is  turned  in,  after  the  spring 
mowing.  The  potatoes  (in  Ame- 
rica) should  be  planted  in  June ; 
for  in  that  late  season  the  roots, 
while  lulling,  will  receive  little 


120    acres  in  seven  fields. 

injury  from  the  scorching  heat  of 
midsummer.  Mr. Bordley  recom- 
mends them  in  preference  to  buck- 
wheat ;  as  this,  by  running  to  seed, 
is  apt  to  impoverish  the  soil :  on 
the  contrary,  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
.  other  roots,  do  not  materially  ex- 
haust the  soil;  and,  if  properly 
cultivated,  are,  in  his  opinion,  even 
meliorating. 

If, 
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[f,  iccording  to  this  |  I  m 
.  be  manured  in  each 
M\  fi(  Id i,  consistii  ol  20 
ea  li,  v.  ill  be  all  manured  in 
tion ;  and  those  containing  1 7 
acres  each,  in  seven  years :  a 
ject  of  the  utmost  importance 
independently  of  the  abundant 
«  rops  rais<  d  inconsequence  of  this 
operation,  the  soil  will  thus  renew 
its  fertilizing  properties. — The  net 
produce  of  the  different  sorts  of 
grain  and  pulse,  as  well  as  their 
respective  quality  and  specific  gra- 
vity, ought,  in  each  experiment,  to 
be  minutely  recorded.  Mr.  B.  pro- 
poses to  continue  the  annual  ma- 
nuring of  each  field  in  rotation ; 
and  particularly  recommends  the 
saving  of  the  dung  in  compact 
masses,  sheltered  from  the  sun ; 
and  also,  in  some  measure,  from 
the  rain  :  though  he  allows,  that 
the  manure  is  not  materially  in- 
jured by  the  dropping  of  the  rain 
on  the  area  of  the  dung-heap,  as 
some  portion  of  moisture  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  promoting  its 
fermentation.  He  farther  advises 
the  making  of  experiments  on  de- 
tached parts  of  the  soil  with  lime, 
gypsum,  clay,  &c.  in  order  to  as- 
certain with  precision  their  effects 
on  different  soils. 

In  the  4th  volume  of  Annals  of 
Agriculture  (1785),  Mr.  Arthur 
Young  bitterly  and  justly  com- 
plains of  the  unpardonable  neglect 
^nd  indifference  shewn  to  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture,  by  the  Sovereigns 
and  courtiers  of  ail  ages  and  coun- 
tries. Since  that  period,  however, 
an  exception  prevails  in  Britain ; 
a  Board  of  Agriculture  has  been 
established  ;  and  though  we  cannot 
boast  of  many  evident  advantages 
which  have  resulted  from  that  ex- 
cellent institution,  yet  there  is  every 
prospeft  that  a  national  or  expe- 
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■  1,  be 
ut  as 

- 
ij  stem  oi  i  1  idern  sub-- 
stantial  improvements  in  husl 
dry."  As  the  late  Pn  sldi  ijt,  ]  I 
SuMKHvn.Li:,  has  proposed  such 
an  establishment  to  take  pi, ice  only 

the  '  x.piration  of  four  or  five 

outly  hope  the  first 

President  of  that   Board,  Sir  John1 

1  air,  will  be  enabled  to  carry 
this  desirable  measure  into  effect, 
by  private  subscription,  at  a  much 

r  period. 
With . respect  to  the  expences 
and  profits  of  farming,  we  cannot 
enter  into  any  detail,  as  such  par- 
ticulars necessarily  depend  on  pe- 
culiar circumstances.  The  com- 
mon allowance  on  a  farm,  was,  in 
Mr.  Tull's  time,  three  rents  or 
assessments ;  one  for  the  landlord, 
a  second  for  the  expences,  and  the 
third  for  the  tenant's  subsistence, 
and  for  other  purposes.  There  are, 
however,  icw  farms,  even  in  the 
present  improved  state  of  agricul- ' 
ture,  that  will  constantly  afford 
this  increase,  or  which  can  be  car- 
ried on,  and  maintained  at  such  a 
charge.  For  instance,  in  a  farm 
wortii  1001.  per  annum,  if  the 
land  be  worth  20s.  per  acre,  fOOl. 
will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expences  necessarily  incurred. 
But,  if  the  soil  of  a  farm,  which  is 
lelt  at  the  same  total  amount  of 
rent,  be  worth  only  10s.  per  acre, 
an  allowance  must  be  made  of 
1201.  or  1301.  per  annum,  at  the 
least  for  charges  ;  and  250  acres  of 
land  must  be  computed  to  be  the 
extent  of  the  farm,  in  order  to 
make  up  the  rent,  otherwise  con- 
siderable loss  will  necessarily  be 
incurred,  unless  the  land  be  capa- 
ble of  great  improvements.  It 
should,    however,    be    remarked, 

that 
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th.it  these,  proportions  subsisted  in 
England  aboul  80  years  since,  but 
are  now  greatly  altered;  for  in- 
stance, an  acre  ofland  then  rented 
at  20«.  per  annum,  pays  at  present 
from  21.  to  3l. ;  and  the  price  of 
manual  labour  is  raised  nearly  in  a 
similar  proportion. 

According  to  the  modem  im- 
proved state  of  agriculture,  the 
espence  of  cultivating  a  farm  of 
1G00  acres,  consisting  partly  of 
pasture,  arable,  meadow,  and  other 
land  (the  annual  rent  of  which  is, 
by  Mr.  Macro,  of  Barrow,  Suf- 
folk, stated  to  be  4151.)  amounted 
in  the  year  l/80\  to  22081.  2s.  and 
fjd. — In  order  to  balance  this  ex- 
penditure, the  profits  of  a  farm 
should  be  about/fye  times  the  an- 
nual rent  :  and,  if  the  combina- 
tions of  engrossers  be  suffered  to 
proceed  with  impunity,  they  will, 
no  doubt,  in  a  short  time,  amount 
to  six  or  seven  times  the  value  of 
the  rent  actually  paid. 

FARM-HOUSE,  in  rural  eco- 
nomy, is  applied  particularly  to 
the  dwelling  occupied  by  a  farmer. 

T  e  principal  objects  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  erecting  farm-houses 
are,  convenience,  and  a  salubrious 
situation;  points  highly  important 
to  every  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
as  the  health  and  w<  lfare  of  all,  in 
a  g  eat  measure,  depend  on  the 
choice  of  the  latter. 

Beside  the  general  salubrity  of 
the  spot  where  dwellings  are  to 
be  erected,  the  air,  water,  and 
sail,  also  require  to  be  particularly 
attended  to;  the  :■  st  should  be 
pure  and  temperate  3  the  second, 
wholesome  and  easily  obtained  3 
and  the  soil,  rich. 

Tiie  most  healthy  place  of  the 
farm  ought  to  be  sel<  etc  d  for  build- 
ing the  house,  which  should  be 
exposed    neither  to   the  summer 
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heats,  nor  to  die  rage  of  winds  and 
storms  during  winter.  Many  parts 
of  this  country  abound  with  rivu- 
lets and  streams,  which,  however, 
are  seldom  attended  to,  though  a 
judicious  choice,  in  this  respect,  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  A 
quick  flowing  stream,  that  has  a 
clean  channel  and  dry  banks,  will 
considerably  add  to  the  beauty  and 
healthiness  of  the  place  ;  but,  if  the 
water  be  over-run  with  weeds,  or 
other  strong  grass,  such  a  situation 
should  be  car  fully  avoided  ;  for, 
as  it  affords  a  secure  shelter  to 
every  kind  of  putrid  tilth,  noxious 
vapours  will  arise,  and  produce 
,  very  injurious  to  health. 
li,  nevertheless,  such  places  must 
unavoidably  be  chosen,  a  northern 
aspect  is  preferable  to  a  southerly 
one;  for,  as  the  north  winds  blow 
briskly  than  those  from  the 
south,  the  air  is  in  general  cool, 
putrefaction  is  checked,  and  there 
will  not  only  rise  fewer  vapours, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  great* 
density  of  the  air,  they  will  be 
speedily  dissipated. 

Respecting  the  construction  of 
farm-houses,  we  have  little  to  add. 
Instead,  however,  of  thatching 
them,  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
that  they  should  be  uniformly  co- 
\.  1  (1  with  slate,  or  tiles,  in  all 
situations  where  these  materials 
can  be  procured.  But,  where  nei- 
ther slate  nor  tiles  can  be  had,  we 
recommend  the  covering,  both  of 
farm  and  out-houses,  with  heath  oi- 
ling :  either,  when  well  laid  on,  is 
preferable  to  straw ;  and  at  the 
same  time  so  cheap,  that  in  any 
country  adjoining  to  heath-moors, 
it  may  be  procured  for  the  mere 
•labour  of  cutting  and  carrying  it  to 
the  premises. 

1  hiving  already,  in  former  parts 
of  this  work,  communicated  ava- 

liety 
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- 
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'  4  T  B  Y  -  H  Ol 

FABRIERY,  the  irl  of  prevent- 

g  Vac  dis- 

• 

The  pradice  of  ;  I  pro- 

:i  has,  till  within  the  last  IS  or 
20  years,  b  en  almost  entirely  con* 
fined  to  a  class  of  men,  • 
utterly  ignorant  of    the 
of  the  horse,  and  th  I  prin- 

ciples ot*  the  art  of  healing.     Their 

riptions  were  .  is  the 

ninis- 
tering  their  draughts,  bolusses, 
drenches,  &c.  An  institution  has  at 
length  been  established,  where  the 
diseases  of.  that  noble  animal,  the 
horse,  are  the  subject  of  peculiar 
attention;  we  mean  the  Veterinary 

.(',  which,  we  are  happy  to 
state,  is  patronized  by  the  most 
respectable  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry. 

.  however,  in  this  work,  we 
treat  of  the  principal  diseases,  as 
well  as  the  shoeing  and  general 
management  of  the  horse,  in  their 
alphabetical  order,  we  shall  here 
only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  es- 
teemed works  published  on  farriery; 
namely,  Mr.  Clark's  "  Treatise  on 
th  e  Disea  ses  of  II  uses' '  (8vo.  8s.f3d.) ; 
his  "  Observations  on  the  Sh 
of  Horses"  (Svo.  4s.) ;  Mr.  Tap- 
lin's  "  Gentleman's  Stable  Direc- 
tory" (2  vols.  Svo.  15s.) :  and  like- 
wise, Mr.  Lawkance's  "  Philo- 
sophical and  PraSEcal  Treatise  on 
Horses"  (2  vols.  Svo.  1/S.  1797)  : 
from  which  the. inquisitive  r<  a  !  r 
may  collect  the  latest  and  most  es- 
sential improvements  made  by  Eng- 
lish farriers. 

Concerning  the  propriety  cf  ad- 
ministering Horse-balls  indiscri- 
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minal 

1 
i  the  mocfl   i 

.  such  as  Bags  for  i 

while  tho 
s   are  De- 
ed,  we  shall  briefly  remark. 

- 

the    blind  on 

h  it  wen! 

may 

iven  tu  horses  anil 

■ 

Farthing-bouhd.     See  Cow, 

FASEJvNUT,  or  Areca  catechu, 
L.  one  of  the  most  curious  Indian 
plants,  which  attains  its  greatest 
perfection  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
Jt  grows  to  the  height  of  25  or  35 
f  et,   with  branches,    but 

has  very  b  autiful  leaves  ;  the 
trunk  is  remarkably  straight,  and 
the  leaves  form  a  round  tuft  at  the 
top.  Its  fruit  is  contained  in  a  yel- 
lowish  shell,  externally  smooth,  but 
rough  and  hairy  within,  resembling 
that  of  a  cocoa-nut,  though  in  size 
not  exceeding  a  large  walnut;  its 
kernel  is  not  unlike  a  nutmeg,  and 
ins  in  its  centre,  while  soft,  a 
lost  liquid  substance. 
The  ripe  fruit  is  astringent,  and  its 
consumption  in  the  East  Indies  is 
perhaps  more  general  than  that  of 
tobacco  in  Europe:  as  every  per- 
son chews  it,  togedier  with  the 
leaves  of  betel,  after  mixing  with  it 
lime  made  of  sea-shells.  This  mas- 
tication occasions  much  spitting, 
cools  the  moutn,  and  fastens  the 
teeth  and  gums  ;  it  is  likewise  said 
to  sweeten  a  fetid  breath,  and  to 
strengthen  the  stomach  :  for  these 
conjoint  purposes  it  may,  even  in 
our  colder  climate,  be  advantage- 
ously employed  ;  and  as  we  pc 
pei  haps  no  plant  of  similar  efficacy, 
it  might  be  easily  imported. 

FASHION, 
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FASHION,  in  general,  signifies 
the  prevailing  mode  or  taste,  and 
h  particularly  applied  to  dress.  In 
this  respect,  it  frequently  supplies 
the  place  of  reason ;  especially  when 
the  two  principal  rules,  namely, 
propriety  and  conveniency,  are  ne- 
glected. 

We  cannot  enlarge  on  this  ar- 
ticle, which,  though  it  frequently 
undermines  the  health  of  blooming 
youth,  and  frustrates  the  fondest 
hopes  of  parents,  yet  is  supposed 
essentially  to  contribute  to  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  trades  and  manu- 
factures :  hence  we  doubt,  whether 
the  most  appropriate  censure  of  that 
tyrant,  whose  shrine  is  revered  by 
all  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the 
frivolous,  would  be  productive  of 
anv  good  effects.  This  much.,  how- 
ever, we  venture  to  say,  that 
fashion,  when  trespassing  either  on 
the  rules  of  health,  propriety,  or 
convenience,  ought  to  be  in 
sally  exploded  3  and  treated  with  a 
similar  degree  of  silent  contempt 
which  moral  and  political  innova- 
tions genera'iiy  experience,  when 
they  are  not  supported  by  a  just 
and  solid  basis. 

FASTS,  or  Fasting,  denotes 
abstinence- from  food,  particularly 
for  religious  reasons. 

Fasting  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  a  duty 
necessary  to  be  performed  at  cer- 
tain periods,  in  order  to  deprecate 
those  calamities,  with  which  the 
innate  depravity  of  man  is  said  to 
be  justly  punished. 

Having  already  considered  the 
effects  of  fasting,  under  the  head 
of  Abstinence,  we  shall  only  add, 
that  it  is  particularly  injurious  to 
lender  and  debilitated  habits,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  5  because  (he 
fluids  of  the  human  body,  after 
circulating  for  several  hours  with- 
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out  any  alimentary  refreshment,  si 
length  acquire  a  putrid  tendency; 
which  is  obvious  from  the  strong 
alkaline  breath  of  the  most  healthy 
person,  after  rising  from  his  noc- 
tumal  couch.  There  are,  how- 
ever, instances  of  fanatics,  who 
have  subsisted  for  many  days,  and 
even  weeks,  without  any  susten- 
ance ;  but,  though  such  persons 
may  occasionally  survive  these  un- 
natural attempts,  yet  their  health 
is,  in  consequence,  miserably  im- 
paired.— Similar  effects  often  arise 
from  a  total  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  whether  on  account  of  reli- 
gious or  other  motives. — Thus,  a 
late  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  shortened  his  life,  by 
abandoning  the  use  of  flesh  meat 
at  an  age  exceeding  00 years;  and, 
afl  v  living  upon  vegetable  aliment 
about  six  months,  he  was  reluc- 
tantly obliged  to  resort  to  his  former 
mode  of  diet ;  but  these  changes 
had  so  unfavourably  affected  his 
constitution,  that  he  died  in  a  very 
short  time  after  making  the  expe- 
riment. 

FAT,  an  unctuous,  solid  sub- 
stance, deposited  in  little  mem* 
branous  cells,  in  various  parts  of 
animal  bodies  :  it  serves  to  defend 
the  muscles  and  bones  against  cold, 
to  temper  the  acids  of  aliments, 
and  probably  to  the  support  of  the 
whole  frame. 

The  fat  of  several  animal'  v/19 
formerly  kept  in  the  druggist's 
shops,  as  hog's-lard,  the  fat  of  deer, 
gees.e,  and  also  human  fat. — With 
respect  to  their  real  virtues,  much 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  purified  and  pre- 
served. 

The  method  of  preparing  fat  for 
medicinal  purposes  is,  to  remove 
ail  veins,  skins,  fibres,  &c. ;  when 
it  is  to  be  washed,  till  the  water 

comes 
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(        s  from  it  perfi  1  and 

colou  Mter  this  preparation! 

:  it  is  to  be  melted  b 

till  the  latter  I  ted  ;  it  is 

to   be  si  i     into  an 

earthen  vessel  when- it  will 
and  be   p  from    the   air. 

When  thus  purified,  fat  is  almost 
totally  divested  of  taste,  and 
smell. 

\\  ith  regard  to  the  properties  of 
f:it.  and  marrow,  when  ased  as 
food,  they  produce  a  solid  and  nou- 
rishing juice,  increase  the  blood 
and  fluids  in  general;  but  arc  diffi- 
cult to  be  dissolved,  and  apt  to 
become  rancid  on  the  stomach  of 
many  persons,  whose  dig' 
powers  are  weak,  and  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  take  much  exei 
Hence,  if  fat  be  not  duly  assimi- 
lated to  the  fluids,  it  impairs  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  occasions  di- 
arrhoeas, heart-burns,  head-achs, 
and  spasms,  especially  in  those 
■whose  habits  are  easily  irritated. 

Fat-hen.    See  Wild  Orache. 

Fatness.    See  Corpulency. 

Fattening  of  Animals.  See 
Bullock  and  Cattle. 

FATTENING  of  Colours,  is 
a  term  employed  by  painters,  and 
signifies  a  coagulation  of  the  oil, 
which  is  occasioned  by  mixing  it 
with  several  kinds  of  pigments  : 
hence,  when  it  has  been  kept  for  a 
considerable  time,  it  becomes  so 
viscid  and  glutinous,  as  to  be  wholly 
incapable  of  being  worked,  either 
with  the  brush  or  pencil.  In  this 
state,  a  due  proportion  of  fresh  oil 
should  be  added. 

Colours  will  also  fatten,  after 
they  have  been  laid  on  the  proper 
ground  ;  so  that  one  part  of  the  oil 
will  run  off  in  small  streams  or 
drops,  while  the  other  adheres  to 
the  canvas  with  the  colours,  but 
without  drying. — This  defect,  we 
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ive,  may  be  remedied  by  eva- 
porating the   \  of  the 
oil,  and  grindi  more 
fully,   so  as   to   prevent  their 
pr<  ci  pi  tat  ion. 

-  will  likewise  fatten,  when 
they  have  been  too  long  kept,  or 
to  the  sun 

1-Ya-berry.  See  Rough  Goose- 
berry. 

VTHER,  a  general  name,  ex- 
.;  and  wings  of 
birds,  by  which  they  arc  enabled  to 
fly. 

The  feathers  chiefly  used  in  this 
country,  are  those  of  geese,  from 
which   an  -  are  plucked 

three,  i'owr,  and  ve  times  in 

the  course  of  one  year  :  thus,  in 
cold  seasons,  many  of  these  birds 
fall  victims  to  that  barbarous  cus- 
tom.— The  fea  lined  from 
the  county  of  Somerset  are  esteem- 
ed to  be  the  best,  as  those  brought 
from  Ireland  are  reputed  to  be  the 
worst. 

Great  quantities  of  goose  and 
other  feathers  are  annually  import- 
ed from  the  North  of  Europe; 
which,  however,  are  insufficient 
for  the  demand  :  hence  poulterers 
dispose  of  vast  numbers  of  the  fea- 
thers of  cocks  and  hens,  and  also 
of  ducks  and  turkies ;  all  of  which 
are  much  inferior  to  those  of  geese. 

The  best  method  of  curing  fea- 
thers is,  to  expose  them  to  the  sun 
in  a  room;  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
thoroughly  dry,  to  put  them  loosely 
in  bags,  in  which  they  should  be 
Well  beaten,  in  order  to  cleans.: 
them  from  all  dust  and  filth. 

Feathers  are  chiefly  used  for  the 
stuffing  of  beds,  which  are  cer- 
tainly less  wholesome  than  wool 
or  horse-hair  mattresses,  and  tend 
greatly  to  relax  and  enervate  the 
human  body.  Within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  they  have  been  ma- 
nufactured into  hats;  a  mode  of 
employing 
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employing  them,  far  preferable  to 
that  we  have  just  mentioned. — See 
Plume. 

FELT,  a  kind  of  stuff,  which 
derives  its  consistence  merely  from 
being  fulled  or  wrought  with  lees 
and  size,  without  being  either  spun 
or  woven.  The  mechanism  of  felt- 
ing is  equally  simple  and  curious  ; 
though  its  theory  is  little  under- 
stood, even  by  professional  hatters. 
— As  the  surface  of  hair  and  wool 
is  by  no  means  smooth,  but  form- 
ed either  of  plates  resembling  the 
scales  of  fish,  or  of  zones  placed 
over  each  other,  as  we  rind  in  the 
structure  of  horns,  it  follows  that 
hair  or  wool,  when  promiscuously 
entangled,  cannot  be  easily  disen- 
gaged, on  account  of  its  rough 
sides,  which  may  be  readily  per- 
ceived, by  drawing  a  hair  between 
the  ringers  against  the  root-end. 
Thus,  each  inequality  of  surface 
accommodates  itself  to  that  of  ano- 
ther hair,  and  forms  at  length  a 
natural  texture. 

Felt  is  made  either  of  wool  alone, 
or  of  a  mixture  of  that  article  with 
camel's  or  other  hair,  and  is  used 
principally  in  the  manufacturing  of 
Hats,  to  which  we  refer. 

FEN,  a  place  overflowed  with 
water,  or  abounding  with  bogs.—* 
See  Bog  and  Draining. 

The  most  extensive  fens  in  this 
island,  are.  those  of  Lincolnshire, 
which  afford  considerable  advan- 
tages to  the  inhabitants,  who  take 
large  quantities  of  fish,  and  wild 
fowl ;  the  latter  are  even  sent  to 
the  London  markets. 

Fens  generally  abound  with  sa- 
line plants,  which  are  very  nourish- 
ing to  cattle,  and  exceedingly  fat- 
tening to  sheep  and  horses.  Oats 
will  also  thrive  well  in  several  fen 
districts ;  and,  in  prosperous  sea- 
sous,  yield  abundant  crops. 
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Coleseed  is  likewise  cultivated  *<y 
a  very  considerable  extent  on  the 
fens,  which  indeed  might  be  made 
more  fertile,  if  the  practice  of 
paring  and  burning  them,  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  were 
more  generally  adopted. 

Several  a6ts  of  parliament  have 
been  passed  for  draining  the  fens, 
chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Cambridge,  and  Lincoln  ;  and  by 
2  Geo.  II.  c.  34  and  39,  com- 
missioners are  appointed,  for  the 
effectually  draining  and  preserving 
of  fens  in  the  isle  of  Ely  ;  who  are 
empowered  to  construct  drains, 
dams,  and  other  works ;  they  are 
likewise  authorized  to  make  an  as- 
sessment on  the  land-holders,  whose 
lands,  in  default  of  payment,  are 
liable  to  be  sold. 

Fen,  the  name  of  a  very  perni- 
cious disorder,  lo  which  hops  are 
subject.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of 
moss,  or  mould,  which  grows  ra- 
pidly, and  does  considerable  injury 
to  the  hop-grounds,  un  ess  it  be 
eradicated  immediately  on  its  first 
appearance. 

FENCE,  in  rural  economy,  is  a 
hedge,  wall,  ditch,  bank,  or  other 
inelosure,  made  round  gardens, 
woods,  fields,  &c. 

The  fences  employed  for  parks, 
and  sometimes  for  gardens,  are  ge- 
nerally of  paling  ;  which,  if  made 
of  winter-fallen  oak,  will  continue 
sound  for  many  years.  For  this- 
purpose,  the  pales  should  be  cleft 
thin,  and  the  rails  cut  triangular, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  wet  from 
being  deposited  on  them.  In  parks 
where  fallow-deer  are  kept,  it  will 
be  sufficient  if  they  be  6{feet  high; 
but  where  there  are  red  deer,  it 
will  be  requisite  lo  make  them  at 
least  one  foot  higher. 

Various  kinds  of  plantshnvebccn 

recommended  tor  constructing  the 

common 
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Qon  fences,  of  which  we  shall 
point  out  the  principal:    J.  The 
V\  in  ra-THORN  is  the  raosl  | 
for  fences,  as  it  j  rovj  i  quic 
\cr\   durable,  and  makes  :i  very 
ban  '.  v.  It  thrives  0:1 

auv  e  a  ditch  and  a  new 

hank  .  red  for  its  reception, 

>ist  entirely  of 
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■t.  forth    in    the  ensuing 
1  a  barrier  imp 
trable  to  cattle. 

these,  al  ler,    and  even 

elder,  make,  in  certain  situations, 

;  or  tru'n- 

the  latter,   frorri  ten  to 

tuviw  llet  in  length,   be  set  in  a 

slopi  ich  way,  so  as 


sand  or  gravel :  it  .will  nevertheless  to  Form  a  kind  of  chequer-work, 
grow  1  situations,  if  the  they  will  grow  speedily,  and  con- 
plant;  several  years.  This  plant 
rains.  •_».  Black-Thorn  is  ano-  *is  ific  .,  I  ipte.d  to  watery 
ther  excellent  shrub  for  a  t  roots  are  coh'fi- 
it  is.  h  >wever,  much  interior  to  the  nually  spreading^  and  thus  prevent 
Jvhite- thorn,  ::s  its  growth  is  dot  the  1  which  they  stand1,. 
•talnj  and  fromb^gliridermined^dr'wa'shea 
its  roots  spread,  and  are  apt  to  away  by  the  current. 
run  in  too  much  upon  trie  land.  The  ha  free  which  we  shall 
For  dead  hedges  an  I  mending  open  mention  is  the  Horn-beam.  It  is 
places,  the  bus:^  plant  are  chiefly  used  in  Germany  for  the 
Superior  even  to  die  while-thorn ;  purpose  of  fencing  lands ;   and  is 


they  are  likewise  less  liable  to  be 
cropped  by  cattle.  3.  Furze,  to 
which  we  refer.  4.  To  these  may 
be   added   the  Holly,    which   is 


propagated  from  sets  or  slips,  which 
are  planted  on  a  parapet  of  earth, 
with  a  ditch  on  each  side,  in  such  a 
direction  that    every    two    plants 


indeed  preferable  to  either  of  the  mar  intersect  eac'a  other.  The: 
plants  above-mentioned  ;for,though  bark  is  then  scraped  off  the  place 
its  grow tli  is  slower,  and  more  un-  where  they  meet,  and  which  is  co- 
certain,  yet  where  it  succeeds,  it  vered  with  hands  of  straw  :  in  con- 
amply  compensates  for  die  delay  sequence  of  this  operation,  the  two 
andexpence  incurred,  by  its  thick-  plants  become  conjoined,  and  put 
ness,  height,  and  strength.  forth  horizontal  slanting  shoots, 
The  best  mode  of  making  a  fence  forming  a  kind  of  palisade;  which, 
with  these  trees  is,  to  plant  them  if  lopped  annually,  will  render  every 
with  the  quick  or  white-thorn,  in  part  of  the  fence  equally  impene- 
the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  trable    to    men    and    cattle. — Se« 


to  four  of  the  latter.  Both  will 
flourish  ;  and,  as  the  hollies  increase 
in  size,  the  white-thorns  may  be 
pulled  up  :  so  that  when  die  trees 
have  attained  their  full  growth,  they 
will  require  the  whole  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  thorns,  and  will 
make  a  most  durable  fence.  If 
any  vacancies  should  intervene, 
they  may  be  easily  closed,  by  bend- 
ing down,  and  covering  the  lower 
branches  with  earth  :  thus,  they 
no.  yii, — vol,  n. 


Hedges. 

FENNEL,  the  Common,  or  Fen- 
nel Dill,  Anetkum  foeniculum,  L. 
a  native  perennial  plant,  growing, 
on  chalk  cliffs,  and  common  on  the 
western  coasts.  Its  yellow  flowers 
appear  in  July  or  August. 

The  tender  buds  of  this  aromatic 
plant  are  useful  in  salads  ;  its  leaves 
are  boiled,  and  used  in  sauces  for* 
several  kinds  of  fish,  and  also  eaten 
raw  with  pickled  salmon,   &c— » 

S  The 
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The  sedds  yield  an  excellent  aro- 
matic oil.  which  is  carminative-,  re- 
solvent, and  diuretic, ^"ithoSit Seat- 
ing the  body  :  on  account  of  these 
valuable  properHe's,  as  well  as  for 
its  strong,  pulpy,  and  esculerit  root, 
this  plant  is  industriously  cultivated 
on  the  Continent  :  it  delights  in  a 
rich,  bul  not  too  moist  soil ;  and 
ffie  seed  is  put  in  the  ground  soon 
niter  it  becomes  ripe. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
excellent  vegetable  reared  in  Italy, 
both  of  which  might  be  cultivated 
In  Britain  ;  namely,  1.  The  ttalce, 
or  sweet  fennel  ;  and  2.  The  azo- 
mcum,  or  Italian  fennel.  The  for- 
mer easily  degenerates,  and  requires 
a  frequent  supply  of  seeds  produced 
oh  its  native  soil  ;  the  latter  is  a  de- 
licious plant,  the  stalks  of  which, 
according  ioBechstein,  are  thick} 
pulp}',  and  from  four  to  five  inches 
broad :  they  arc  highly  esteemed 
by  the.  Italians,  who  blanch  and  eat 
them  as  salad,  prepared  with  flour, 
yinegar,  and  pepper.  Hence  the 
popular  adage  in  that  country,  ac- 
cording to  which  "  fennel  and 
bread  are  the  Italians'  repast." 

Fennel,  the  Water:  See 
Water  Stakwokt. 

FENUGREEK,  or  Trigoktiiia 
j'<euumnr  cecum,  L.  Is  a  native  ot' 
the  Southern  parts  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  whence  its  yel- 
lowish seeds  are  annually  imported. 
They  possess  a  strong,  disagreeable 
smell,  and  an  unctuous,  farinace- 
ous, and  somewhat  bitter,  taste. 
These  seeds  are  chiefly  employed 
in  cataplasms,  and  fomentations, 
for  softening,  maturating,  and  dis- 
cussing tumors  :  they  arc  also  oc- 
casionally used  in  emollient  and 
carminative  clysters. 

FERMENTATION  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  cnerni'ca)  process,  and 
4ne  of'  the  most  ubscurc   pheno- 
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nviia  in  nature,  which  all  the  in- 
genuity of  philosophers  lias  hitherto 
Beeri  unable  to  explain.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  perplexing  the  reader 
Avith  different  theories  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  shall  briefly  relate  tire 
practical  part  of  this  interesting 
process,  together  with  the  circum- 
stances attending  it. 

Fermentation  may  be  defined  to 
consist  in  a  visible  internal  com- 
motion of"  different  bodies,  reduced 
to  a  fluid  state  ;  emitting  bubbles 
of  air,  and  a  sparkling,  pungent, 
vapour.  But,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, it  is  a  gradual  and  spontane- 
ous change  of"  a  bodv,  consisting  of 
different  ingredients  variously  mix- 
ed, and  which  are  now  decompos- 
ed and  converted  into  a  vinous  li- 
quor. Thus  we  obtain,  according 
to  the  methods  afterwards  pursued, 
wine,  ardent  spirits,  beer,  or  vine- 
gar.— Hence  fermentation  is  con- 
fined to  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms ;  and  is  divided  into 
ihfee  regular  stages ;  namely,  the 
vinous,  acetous,  and  putrefactive. 
Vegetables  only  are  susceptible  of 
the  first;  the  flesh  of  young  ani- 
mals in  a  slight  degree  undergoes- 
the  second ;  and  all  animal  sub- 
stances are  peculiarly  subject  to 
the  last  stage,  or  putrefaction. 

The  most  essential  requisites  in 
every  process  of  fermentation,  are  : 
1.  That  the  substances  be  in  a  fluid 
State  ;  2.  That  there  be  a  proper 
degree  ot' uniform  warmth,  that  is, 
in  general  between  the  70°-  and 
80°.  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter; and  3.  That  the  atmosphere- 
be  not  entirely  excluded  from  the 
fermenting  bodies,  nor  that  they 
be  exposed  to  a  current  of  air. 

If,  in  the  elementary    mixture, 
or  component  parts  of  a  vegetable 
body,  there  exist  a    portion  of  in- 
flammable air,  this  spirituous   in- 
gredient 
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\ ct\  -  incut  of   l.  in w! i;  i- 

:•!  v.  in'-,  bran- 
■ 
apples,  pears, and  other  fruit,  from 
i  'a  of  corn,  m  '.veil  as 
irme  and  mealy  roots'. 
Their  productions,  however,  ><>  tar 
differ  from  dacb  other,  that  wkie 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
spirituous,  and  its-,  of  mucilaginous, 
particles,  than  beer  ;  ami  that  dis- 
tilled spirits  are  deprived  of  all 
earthy  and  viscous  ingredients. 
But,  as  all  fermentable  bodies,  be- 
side the  inflammable  spirit,  possess 
a  portion  of  acid  and  saline  par- 
ticl  :s,  which  are  not  disengaged 
during  the  first,  or  vinous  stage  of 
fermentation,  another  separation  of 
constituent  parts  takes  place,  im- 
mediately after  the  former  is  ef- 
fected, without  any  farther  dis- 
charge of  air-bubbles,  or  intestine 
commotion  of  the  fluid  ;  though  a 
volatile  elastic  vapour  is  observ  ed 
to  escape :  thus,  the  spirituous 
parts,  unless  they  have  b'en  pre- 
viously  drawn  off  by  distillation, 
are  communicated  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  this  stage  is  termed  the. 
acetous  fermentation  :  because  its 
productions  are  the  different  sorts 
of  vinegar  obtained  from  wine, 
beer,  fruit,  corn,  &c. — Although, 
in  most  of  the  fermentable  sub- 
stances, these  two  stages  naturally 
succeed  each  other ;.  yet,  by  im- 
proper treatment,  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation sometimes  appears  be- 
fore the  vinous  can  possiblv  com- 
mence, especially  where  the  pro- 
cess is  mismanaged  by  too  gn 
heat  3  or,  in  those  bodies  which 
possess  little  or  no  inflammable 
matter  in  their  elements.  On  the 
contrary,  such  vegetables  as  ori- 
ginally contain  a  sufficient  propor- 
tion of  atrial  and  Jierij   constitu- 
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ents,  Mill  easiiv  ferment,  by  the 
simple  mean-,  of  warmth  and  wa- 
ter. I'.ui,  if  ihih,  element  try  hi- 
nts be  in  a  in  inner  deprived 
(.i  (heir  a<  ti\  il  j ,  by  too  many  crude 
an  1  viscid  panic  1-  s  bein  ;  combined 
with  them,  ii  w  ill  then  lie  p 
sary  to  make  certain  additions^ 
partly  natural,  and  partly  artificial, 
in  order  to  dispose  them  more  rea- 
dily to  ferment.  These  nieins,  or 
additions,  are  such  as  have  either 
already  undergone  fermentation  ; 
or  are  easily  di  p  ised  to  ferment  : 
of  the  former  kind  are  it  cast  and 
femen  ;  of  tic  latter,  honey,  sugar, 
especially  in  a  state  of  molasses, 
anil  other  sweet  substances,  which, 
however,  but  slowly  promote  fer- 
mentation; nay,  if  thev  be  previ- 
ously diluted  or  dissolved  in  too 
hot  water,  and  in  that  state  added 
to  the  fermentable  materials,  they 
Mill  entirely  check  that  process. 
There  are,  besides,  other  means  of 
promoting  it;  for  instance,  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  vine  in  a  state  of 
powder  ;  cream  of  tartar,  especial- 
ly after  it  has  been  repeatedly  moist- 
ened widi  strong  vinegar,  and  af- 
terwards dried;  the  crumb  of  bread 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
reduced  to  powder,  Sec. 

11  fluidity,  warmth,  and  fresh 
air,  forward  the  fermentative  pro- 
cess, the  contrary  of  these,  namely, 
dryness-,  cold,  and  exclusion  of  air, 
inevitably  tend  to  prevent  it. — ■ 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  which 
it  may  become  necessary  to  im- 
pede its  progress ;  and  we  may 
then  safely  resort  to  the  means 
above  alluded  to. — But  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  such  as  we  have  be- 
fore stated,  appears  to  be  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  conduct  that  pro- 
ess  :  an  undue  con- 
tinuance, or  the  least  increase  of 
heat,  proves  detrimental,  tvlrile  an 

•  2  appro- 
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appropriate  temperature,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  promotes  fermen- 
tation. Thi  se  different  points  of 
heat  should  be  accurately  noted  and 
settled  by  the  thermometer,  or 
other  certain  methods  ;  though,  for 
common,  or  all  economical  pur- 
poses, they  may  be  limited  to  what 
is  in  general  termed  a  tepid  and  a 
fervid  heat :  the  former  is  the  bane 
of  all  vinous  fermentation  ;  the  lat- 
ter, or  imperceptible  warmth,  is 
the  great  promoter  of  it.  And  if, 
notwithstanding  a  due  attention  to 
a  proper  temperature  and  all  other 
circumstances,  the  liquor  will  not 
work  of  itself,  it  should  then  be  as- 
sisted by  such  substances  as  are 
called  ferments,  and  of  which  we 
baye  already  given  some  account. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  at  Manchester,  Mr. 
Henry    states  the  result  of  some 
experiments,  in  which  he  produced 
a  fermentation  both  in  bread  and 
wort,  and  even  in  punch  and  whey. 
Conjecturing,  therefore,  yeast  to  be 
simply  a  quantity  of  fixed  air  de- 
tained   among    the    mucilaginous 
parts  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  he 
boiled  some  wheaten  flour  and  wa- 
ter to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  jelly, 
which  he  put  in  the  middle  of  Dr. 
Nooth's   machine   for  communi- 
cating fixed  air  to  water.     A  con- 
siderable portion  of  gas  was  ab- 
sorbed 3  and  the  next  day  the  mass 
was   in   a  state  of  fermentation.— 
The  third  day  it  bore  so  great  a  re- 
semblance to  yeast,  that  an  experi- 
ment was  made  on  some  paste  for 
bread  ;  for   which  purpose  it  an- 
swered tolerably   well,  after  being 
baked  four  or  five  hop]  s. 

Mr.  Henry  made  another  ex- 
periment with  some  wort  only ; 
part  of  which  was  impregnated 
with  air  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Hour  aud  water,  and  when  poured 
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into  the  remainder,  a  brisk  fermen- 
tation ensued  in  24  hours  ;  a  strong 
head  of  yeast  began  to  collect  on 
the  surface,  which  on  the  third  day 
was  fit  for  tunning.  In  the  course 
of  the  experiment,  good  bread  was 
made  with  the  yeast  taken  off  the 
surface. 

The  dispute  which  has  arisen 
Concerning  Mr.  Henry's  mode  of 
producing  fermentation,  may  be 
easily  decided  by  a  comparative 
trial.  Let  two  gallons  of  wort  be 
put  into  a  separate  vessel,  and  kept 
in  a  moderate  heat  for  a  certain 
time  :  let  also  two  other  gallons  be 
impregnated,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  according  to  Mr.  Henry's 
method,  be  put  into  a  similar  ves- 
sel, and  deposited  in  the  same 
place.  If  the  fermentation  com- 
mence in  die  liquor  impregnated 
with  fixed  air  sooner  than  in  the 
other,  the  air  may  be  rationally 
conjectured  to  induce  such  fermen- 
tation. At  all  events,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry's experiments,  with  respecf  to 
bread,  are  certainly  decisive,  and 
those  relative  to  liquors  may  thus 
be  easily  ascertained  ;  an  object,  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

FERMENTED  LIQUORS,  are 
those  obtained  by  the  process  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  article. 
See.  also  Beer,  Brewing,  Cyder, 
Wine,  &c. 

All  liquors  which  have  under- 
gone the  vinous  fermentation,  are 
considered  as  great  antidotes  to  pu~ 
tnfab~iion  :  hence  the  total  absti- 
nence from  them  is  assigned  as  one 
of  the  chief  causes  why  the  Turks 
are  more  liable  to  the  plague,  and 
other  contagious  diseases,  than  those 
nations  among  whom  beer  or  wine 
is  the  common  beverage.  It  has 
farther  b<  en  remarked,  and  perhaps 
with  justice,  that  since  the  custom 

of 
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rif  brewing  and  distilling  liquors 

h.is  prevailed  in  Europe,  ma  i 

those  cutaneous  as  well  as  putrid 

tses,  with  which  our  forefathers 

i  less  sc- 

.   and   less  frequent  than  they 

occurred  in  former  a 

i  )n  the  other  ban  1,  it  is  certain 
that  all  fermented  liquors  contain  a 
iderable  portion  of  air.  which 
appears  to  combine  the  spirituous 
with  the  viscous  parts,  and  which 
must  necessarily  be  disen 
tore  they  are  carried  through  the 
different  organs  of  secretion.  The 
developement  ami  discharge  of 
these  aerial  particles,  however,  is 
not  effe&ed  without  considerable 
efforts  :  hence  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, that  fermented  liquors  are 
1  ss  eon  lucive  to  a  sound  and  vi- 
gorous digestion  of  food  than  plain 
water.  Yet,  with  respect  to  their 
iuduen  e  on  the  human  mind,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  such  liquors 
in  general  have  the  effecf  of  enli- 
vening and  exhilarating  the  spirits, 
especially  of  those  who  are  natural- 
ly deficient  in  mental  energy,  or 
possess  a  weak  and  debilitated 
frame.  Some  writers,  however, 
are  of  opinion,  that  they  also  have 
<i  strong  tendency  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  mankind;  aned'ecf  which 
they  evidently  produce,  even  in 
temperate  climates,  when  taken  to 
excess.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
a  moderate  use  of  malt  liquors  and 
wine,  is  less  injurious  to  the  body 
than  the  daily  drinking  of  tea,  cof- 
fee, and  other  hot  liquors,  which 
threaten  to  emasculate  the  present 
and  future  generations. 

FERN,  the  Ff.male,  or  Picris 
aquilina,  L.  an  indigenous  piant, 
growing  on  heaths,  in  woods,  and 
dry  barren  places,  and  flowering  in 
the  month  of  August. 

This  weed  is  extremely  difficult 
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to  be.  eradicated,  a--,  its  roois,  in 

soft    and    deep    soils,     have     been 

LOf  (  igllt   feet. 

< ' ne  of  tfa  ■  most  efte  -tn  il  methods 
of  extirpating  the  fern  is,  to  mow 

the  grass    1  v  ;   and    if  the 

field   be   plough**!  up,    and  well 
dunged,  this  plant  will  not  thrive : 

— urine  is  said  to  be  of  considera- 
ble efficacy  in  checking  its  vegeta- 
tion. It  may  also  be  easily  de- 
i  sd,  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment consisting  bf  a  stick,  in  which 
is  inserted  a  blade,  with  blunt 
j,  and  with  which  the  ste  as 
of  tire  plant  are  to  be  bruised. 
Several  acres  may  thus  be  cleared, 
even  by  a  woman,  in  the  course  of 
one  day :  the  next  morning  a 
gummy  matter  will  exude  from 
the  injured  stalk,  and  the  fern  will 
gradually  disappear. 

But,  however  troublesome  this 
vegetable  may  prove  to  the  indus- 
trious husbandman,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether useless,  and  might  well  de- 
serve to  be  regularly  cultivated  in 
those  places  where  few  other  vege- 
tables will  grow. 

For  covering  the  roofs  of  houses, 
fern  affords  a  valuable  substitute 
for  straw  :  in  order  to  apply  it  to 
this  useful  purpose,  it  should  be 
pulled  up  together  with  its  roots, 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
it  is  perfectly  pliant,  and  not  liable 
to  break  :  if  these  precautions  be 
attended  to,  the  thatch  will  conti- 
nue sound  for  t!  irt)  years.  It  also 
produces  excellent  litter  for  hoists 
and  cows ;  and  when  dry,  is  eaten 
by  catde,  for  winch  purpose  it 
should  .be  cut  f; cm  the  middle  of 
August  to  that  of  September.  Hogs 
are  particularly  fond  of  its  roots, 
which  render  them  exceedingly  tut  j 
and,  it  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience, that,  if  the  stalks  be  scalded 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  mixed  with 

S  3  "  bran., 
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bran,  for  store  hogs,  half  the  quan- 
tity of  bran  •will  be  saved  ;  so  that 
from  February  to  June  these  ani- 
mals may  be  kept  at  one  half  of 
the  expenee,  by  a  weed  growing 
abundantly  on  waste  lands.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
that  young  pigs  should  not  be  fed 
with  this  plant,  as  it  is  naturally 
too  heating  for  them,  and  might 
be  productive  of  dangerous  conse- 
quences. 

Fern  may  also  be  employed  as 
fin  excellent  manure  for  potatoes  : 
for,  if  it  be  buried  beneath  the 
re  os  of  die  iatter,  it  seldom  tails 
to  produce  a  good  crop. — It  is  li-e- 
wise  a  proper  substitute  for  coal, 
where  the  latter  is  scarce,  for  the 
various  purposes  of  brewing,  bak- 
ing, heating  ovens,  and  burning 
lime-stone,  as  it  emits  a  powerful 
heat. 

The  ashf  s  of  fern,  when  burnt, 
are  frequently  used  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  glass,  especially  in 
France,  because  they  afford  a  to- 
lerably pure  alkali. — In  several 
parts  of  Britain,  the  poorer  class  of 
people  mix  these  ashes  with  water, 
and  form  them  into  round  masses, 
which  they  call  fern-tails :  these 
are  next  heated  in  a  fire,  before 
they  are  made  into  a  lye  for  scow- 
ering  linen.  M.  Friewald  ob- 
serves, in  the  4th  volume  of  the 
Transa£tions  of  the  Swedish  Aca- 
demy, that  his  countrymen  mix 
the  fern  ashes  with  a  strong  lye, 
previously  to  forming  them  into 
balls,  and  afterwards  dry  them : 
thus,  a  very  cheap  substitute  is 
prepared  f  r  soap  5  and  the  linen 
•washed  with  it,  not  only  becomes 
perfectly  w'.  ite,  bat  is  at  die  s.unc 
time  free,  from  mat  disagreeable 
smell,  frequently  contracted  by 
'inen  imperfectly  washed  with  the 
eomraon  soap. — According  to  Prof, 
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Bfxkmann,  fern  produces  the  f)th. 
part  of  its  original  weight,  when 
burnt  to  ashes  ;  and  Scheiter,  in 
his  Chemical  Lectures,  published  in 
German,  remarks,  that  it  yields 
the  largest  proportion  of  ashes 
among  ail  known  vegetables.  M. 
Gmelin  even  affirms,  that  it  af- 
fords no  less  than  the  third  part  of 
its  own  weight  in  vegetable  alkali. 

Beside  the  multifarious  uses  to 
which  the  fern  is  subservient,  it 
may  be  applied  to  a  purpose  still 
more  important.  In  the  " 
moires  d1  Agriculture ,'  tor  JTSo, 
v.  ■  find  that  this  \egetable  fur- 
nishes the  inhabitants  of  Palma, 
one  of  the  Canary  isles,  with  their 
daily  bread  :  in  digging  for  it.s 
roots,  they  first  taste  them,  and 
reject  those  which  are  bkter,  as 
useless.  Such  facts  require  no 
commentary. 

FERN,  the  Male,  or  Male  Po- 
lypody, Polijpodiuvi  Filix-mas,  L. 
is  an  indigenous  plant  growing  in 
woods,  heaths,  and  stony  places, 
and  flowering  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober. 

This  vegetable  has  nearly  the 
same  qualities,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  female  fern. 
In  Norway,  the  dried  leaves  are 
infused  in  hot  water,  in  which  state 
they  afford  a  wholesome  food  to 
goats,  sheep,  and  other  cattle,  which 
eat  them  eagerly,  raid  sometimes 
grow  fat  by  their  constat)!  use. — ■ 
The  inhabitants  ot  S,bcria  boil  the 
male  fern  in  their  ale,  on  account 
of  the  flavour  which  it  imparts  to 
that  liquor.  The  roots,  when  pul- 
verized, are  an  exec  lie.,  t  vermi- 
fuge, and  have  been  given  with 
great  success,  in  tlu  proportion  of 
two  or  three  drams,  for  the  ex-? 
pulsion  cf  the  taenia,  or  tape- 
worm. 

\ 'J-  PiRBT,  or  Mush-la  Furo,  L, 
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jn  useful  animal,   which  is  origi- 
nally a  n.nhc  of  Al'ii>.i,  wliriii  i-  it 
introduced    inti)    Spain,    and 
itly  into  this  country.     It 
has  rod,  fiery  eyeij  the  colour  of 

it-,  whole  body  is  ot'  a  pal-.:  yellow; 
ami  Us  length,  from  the  tip  of  the 

nose  to  the  eud  ot*  the  tail,  is  about 
19  in 

The  ferrel  requires  to  hi  kept 
carefully  within  doors,  as,  unlike 
other  wild  animals,  it  is  incapable 
of  procuring  its  own  subsistence. — 
femaleis  of  a  smaller  size  than 
the  male,  and  produces  twice  an- 
nually from  the  to  six,  and  some- 
times even  eight  or  nine  young 
ones,  alter  a  gestation  of  six.  weeks. 

1'h  st-  animals  are  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  rabbits,  to 
which  they  are  mortal  enemies. 
They  are  always  muzzled  previ- 
ously to  being  admitted  into  the 
burrows,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  kill  the  rabbi: s,  but  only  dfiye 
them  out  of  their  holes  into  m  ts, 
spread  out  lor  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing them.  In  the  West  of  .England, 
they  are  frequently  kept  in  farm- 
yards and  barns,  for  the  purpose  of 
d.  stfoying  the.  mice  and  rats  in- 
festing corn-stacks. —  Ferrets  are 
reared  in  cas'  s  or  boxes,  win  re 
the)'  are  provided  -with  beds  of 
hemp  or  ilax.  The)-  sleep  almost 
continually,  and,  on  waking,  \<  ry 
eagerly  search  for  food,  which  con- 
tests chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  &c. 
They  are  easily  tamed,  and  ren- 
dered dqcile,  but  are  extremely 
irascible;  and,  as  they  at  ail  times 
emit  a  disagreeable  odour,  it  in- 
creases and  becomes  extremely 
offensive  when  they  are  irriLau  J. 
Their  motions  are  nimble]  and 
they  are  at  the  same  time  so  vi- 
gorous, that  they  can  easily  con- 
quer a  rabbit,  which  is  at  least  four 
times  larger  than  its  adversary. 
I 
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L.  a  genus  ot'  plants  consisting  of 
39  species;  though  only  12  or  1  1 
are  indig  *vhirh   the  fol- 

lowing axt  the  principal  : 

1 .  The  ovinq.,  or  Sheep's  Fescue- 
grass,  which  is  perennial,  grows  in 
dry,  sand)-  soils,  and  flowers  in  the 
month  Of  June.  This  plant  is 
eaten  by  cows,  horses,  goats,  and 
especiajlj  by  sheep,  which  are  very 
partial  to  it,  and  soon  become  fat 
trom  its  use. 

2.  The  rubra,  Creeping  or  Pur- 
ple  l'"i  scuc-gras.s,  which  is  peren- 
nial, grows  on  elevated  heaths  and 
dry  barren  pastures,  and  flowers 
in  the  month  of  June.  This  grass 
is  of  great  value  in  the  fattening  of 
cattle,  as  its  succulent  leaves,  which 
continue  to  vegetate  during  the 
whole  summer,  at  all  times  furnish 
abundance  of  wholesome  food.  It 
also  possesses  the  advantage  of  re- 
taining its  verdure  throughout  the 
•winter,  when  almost  every  other 
vegetable  is  decayed. 

3.  The  du.riuscif.lp.,  or  Hard  Fes- 
cue-grass, which  is  also  perennial, 
grows  as  well  in  dry  places  as- in 
low  and  flat  meadows  ;  and  flowers 
in  the  month  of  June.  It  has  not 
hitherto  been  cultivated,  though  it 
claims  the  attention  of  the  intelli- 
gent farmer ;  for  it  frequently  at- 
tains the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  shoots  forth  very  earl)-  in  the 
spring,  is  very  luxuriant,  and  af- 
fords a  wholesome  and  grateful 
food  to  all  kinds  of  cattle. 

-J.  The  c/alior,  or  Tall  Fescue- 
grass,  which  grows  in  boggy  mea- 
dows, and  at  the  sides  of  wetditehes, 
where  it  often  attains  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet.  It  is  perennial, 
flowers  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July  (sometimes  twice  in  the 
year),  and  makes  excellent  pas- 
ture, but  requires  a  rich  soil. — It 

S-l  is 
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is  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
and  goats1. 

'I  here  is  a  variety  of  this  grass, 
called  by  Mr.  Curtis  the  Festuca 
pratensis,  or  meadow  fescue-grass, 
which  will  thrive  not  only  in  very 
wet,  but  also  in  dry  soils.  This 
variety  possesses  a  property,  on 
account  of  which  it  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  cultivated,  namely, 
that  of  producing  abundance  of 
seeds,  which  speedily  grow,  and 
are  easily  collected.  It  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  ray-grass,  though  it 
is  in  many  respeels  greatly  superior 
to  the  latter,  at  least  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  and  improving 
meadows }  as  it  is  perennial,  larger, 
more  productive  of  foliage,  and 
very  hardy. 

5.  The '  fluitans,  or  Flote-fescue 
grass,  which  is  common  in  wet 
ditches,  ponds,  and  marshy  places  ; 
it  flowers  from  June  to  September. 
This  plant  is  remarkable  tor  its 
small  but  very  sweet  and  nutritious 
seeds  :  they  are  collected  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Germany  and  Poland, 
under  the  name  of  manna  seeds  ; 
and  used  in  soups,  gruels  and  pud- 
dings, both  for  their  excellent  ali- 
ment, and  agreeable  flavour.  "When 
ground  into  meal,  the  seeds  may 
be  converted  into  bread,  which  is 
little  inferior  to  that  made  of  wheat. 
The  bran,  separated  in  preparing 
the  meal,  is  given  to  horses  troubled 
with  worms  ;  but  no  water  should 
be  allowed  these  animals  for  several 
hours  afterwards.  Beside  the  use- 
ful purposes  before  mentioned,  the 
flote-fescue  is  a  valuable  grass  for 
.cattle  j  being  so  remarkably  grate- 
ful, especially  to  horses  and  hogs, 
that  they  will  endanger  their  lives 
in  obtaining  it  5  but  as  it  grows 
only  in  waters  which  have  a  miry 
bottom,  it  cannot  be  cultivated. — 
Ti-e     Cuttenharh    and     Chedder 
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cheese,  in  a  great  measure,  derive 
their  celebrity  from  this  grass. 

6.  The  myurus,  or  Wall  Fescue- 
grass,  or  Capons-tail  grass,  which 
grows  on  walls,  dry  barren  places, 
and  road  sides  ;  it  produces  violet 
stalks  from  16  to  24  inches  high, 
and  affords  a  sweet,  nourishing 
pasture :  hence  it  might  be  culti- 
vated with  advantage,  on  the 
poorest  soil  where  few  other  grasses 
will  thrive. 

FEVER,  a  general  term  for  a 
numerous  and  diversified  class  of 
diseases  ;  in  which,  after  shiver- 
ing, succeed  increased  heat  and  a 
quick,  irregular  pulse  ;  while  se- 
veral of  the  animal  functions  are  im- 
paired, and  the  muscular  strength, 
particularly  that  of  the  joints,  is 
remarkably  diminished. 

In  mostof  the  febrile  actions  tak- 
ing place  in  the  human  body,  Nature 
endeavours  to  remove  some  noxious 
foreign  matter ;  and  the  evacua- 
tions which  take  place  in  fevers, 
are  principally  those  by  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  and  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, sometimes  also  by  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhoeas,  less  frequent- 
ly by  hemorrhages  or  fluxes  of 
blood,  and  very  seldom  by  cu- 
taneous eruptions. — In  the  small- 
pox and  bilious  fevers,  especially 
of  scorbutic  patients,  a  discharge 
of  saliva  occasionally  intervenes, 
which,  though  it  cannot  be  called 
critical,  ought  never  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

In  all  fevers,  there  is  either  an 
increased,  progressive  motion  of 
the  blood,  which  is  manifest  from 
the  quickness  of  the  pulse  ;  or  an 
accelerated  internal  commotion  of 
the  fluids,  which  is  obvious  from 
the  unusual  degree  of  heat  accom- 
panying them  : — in  most  instances, 
however,  both  symptoms  occur  in 
the  same  individual.     Hence,   the 

pro$i 
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proximate  cause    of  th 
plaint-;  app  mat- 

ter, contained  in  the  fluids,  artd 
•  stimulating  the  nerves  — 
lently,  indeed,  an  irril  tbi- 
lity  of  the  nervous 
seem-;  sufficient!)  to  ac  :ountforthe 
production  of  a  febrile  disease,  vet. 
in  these  eases  also  the 
cause  has  probably  pr  I,  and 

been  only  excited  by  the  additional 
stimulus.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
fever  may  arise  from  any  debilitat- 
ing or  exciting  cause  ;  for  instance, 
wounds,  passions,  acrid  purgatives, 
&c.  without  any  pre-dispoMtion  of 
the  individual.  Thus  it  may,  in 
some  measure,  be  explained,  why- 
rude  and  uncivilized  nations  are 
but  seldom  afflicted  with  febrile 
disorders  ;  because  these  affections 
are  peculiar  only  to  persons  of  a 
nervous  and  relaxed  habit. 

The  following  facts  render  it 
highly  probable  that  the  morbid 
matter  of  fevers  is  much  disposed 
to  putrefaction  :  1 .  Ail  remedies 
which  are  successfully  administer- 
ed in  fevers,  are  of  the  antiseptic 
class  ;  such  as  salts,  acids,  cam- 
phor, Peruvian  bark,  &x.  2.  Ani- 
mal food  is  in  almost  every  febrile 
case  detrimental  to  the  recovery  of 
health.  3.  The  excrements  are 
uniformly  of  a  putrid  nature.  4. 
All  foul  matters  easily  produce  fe- 
vers ;  for  instance,  putrid  exhala- 
tions and  ulcers.  5.  The  genera- 
tion of  heat  is  most  remarkable  in 
putrid  fevers,  and  continues  even 
for  some  time  after  death. — It  is 
nevertheless  rational  to  sup] 
that  no  fever  can  arise,  even  though 
a  disposition  should  pre-exist  in  the 
solid  parts  of  the  body,  till  the  ner- 
vous system  becomes  affected  by 
the  stimulus  of  acrid  or  morbid  par- 
ticles ;  and  till  a  certain  degree  of 
.acrimony  has  been  generated  in  the 
fluids. 
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The    remote    or    pre-di 

ribed 

either  ;  i  r  ra  i  k-  of  liv- 

,'i-nn- 
turah 

I  R<  si  ;  the  P  is^lons  and 
M  n  !  ;  Wnkeful- 
i> ;  Repletion,  and 
Evacuation  :  or  they  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  certain  general  influ- 
ence ;  such  as  famine,  unwhole- 
some provisions,  an  unusual  and 
irregular  temperature  of  the  air. 
&c. 

With  respect  to  the  more  or 
less  favourable  prognosis  in  fevers, 
v  e  shall  only  observe: 

1 .  It  is  a  favourable  sign,  if  the 
efforts  of  nature  are  vigorous,  and 
the  evacuations  do  not  take  place 
till  the  febrile  or  morbid  matter  is 
digested;  an  event  which  rarely 
occurs  previously  to  the  4th  day, 
but  generally  on  the  5th,  7th.  Qth, 
11th,  13th,  15th,  17th,  l()th,  21st, 
27th,  and  31st  day:  hence  these 
have  been  called  the  critical  days; 
and,  if  this  natural  order  cannot, 
in  the  present  artificial  state  of 
society,  be  traced  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  in  former  ages,  such 
irregularity  proceeds  from  the  more 
frequent  complication  of  diseases. 
— When  the  spasmodic  strictures 
begin  to  abate,  and  the  secretions, 
as  well  as  the  excretions,  assume 
their  natural  colour  and  consist- 
ence, we  may  then  conclude  that 
the  fever  is  on  the  decline  :  if,  for 
instance,  instead  of  a  small,  con- 
tracted pulse,  a  parched  skin,  and 
thin  urine,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  become  more  uniform,  the 
pulse  softer  and  fuller,  the  urine 
more  oily,  and  the  discharges  by 
stool  be  neither  of  a  green  colour 
nor  too  thin,  a  favourable  change 
may  then  be  expected  to  take 
place  on  the  next  of  those  days, 
termed  critical. 

2.  Where 
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2.  Where  the  powers  of  the 
body  are  insufficient  to  expel  the 
febrile  matter,  the  symptoms  be- 
come more  aggravated  ;  but  there 
is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  them,  unless  there  prevail  too 
great -debility.  Thus,  an  intermit- 
ting pulse,  bleeding,  vomiting,  gid- 
diness, &c.  are  frequently  the  fore- 
runners of  the  crisis  ;  and  the  most 
violent  fit  of  an  ague  is  often  the 
last, — not  unlike  continued  fevers, 
when  patients,  during  the  last  ex- 
acerbation, which  terminates  the 
disease,  appear  to  struggle  with 
death.  If,  therefore,  the  pulse 
becomes  natural  and  proportionate 
to  the  strength  of  the  patient ;  if 
respiration  is  no  longer  impeded ; 
and  a  sound  sleep  succeeds  the  pa- 
roxysm, there  is  every  prospect  of 
a  speedy  recovery ;  but,  it  these 
changes  have  occurred  only  in  a 
.slight  degree,  the  crisis  may  then 
be  considered  as  imperfect,  and 
the  fortunate. issue  of  the  disease 
depends  on  the  vigour  remaining 
in  the  constitution.     Lastly, 

3.  Should,  however,  the  skin 
continue  in  a  dry  and  parched  state ; 
breathing  be  short  and  interrupted  ; 
the  pulse  become  progressively 
quickc  r,  and  the  excretions  begin 
to  emit  a  putrid,  cadaverous  stench, 
the  worst  consequences  are  then  to 
be  feared.  It  is  also  a  dangerous 
.sign,  when  the  different  symptoms 
bear  no  proportion  to  each  other  ; 
for  instance,  if,  notwithstanding  a 
dry  mouth  and  tongue,  the  patient 
be  not  thirsty  ;  if  he  evince  a  dis- 
like to  adds  in  a  putrid  fever,  and 
his  pulse  be  feeble  during  great 
heat  and  an  increased  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

For  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
fever,  in  general,  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  precepts  which 
are  applicable  to  every  indiyjdu- 
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al :  we  shall,  therefore,  confine 
our  observations  to  the  following 
points  : 

1 .  The  nature  of  the  fever  ought 
to  be  ascertained  by  professional 
men,  who  will  accordingly  endea- 
vour to  remove,  if  possible,  the) 
proximate  cause.  Thus,  where 
bilious  impurities  abound,  they  are 
often  most  effectually  evacuated 
by  emetics  ;  where  a  plethora  or 
fulness  of  blood  prevails  in  the 
constitution,  bleeding  is  occasion- 
ally useful ;  where  the  humours 
appear  to  be  in  an  acrid  state,  it. 
will  be  necessary  to  take  diluent 
liquors,  such  as  ptisan,  gruel,  &c. 
a  tea  cupful  every  half  hour,  and, 
to  abstain  from  ali  solid  food,  eggs, 
and  even  broth. 

2.  To  promote  the  crisis,  or  as- 
sist the  efforts  of  Nature  by  all 
proper  means :  thus,  if  the  pulse. 
become  softer  and  fuller,  diapho- 
retic or  sweating  remedies  will  then 
be  necessary ;  but  nothing  ought 
to  be  more  guarded  against  in  fe- 
vers, than  a  precipitate  and  exces-. 
sive  use  of  uiedidiws.  This  cau- 
tion is  so  well  founded,  that  the 
ancients  cured  the  most  obstinate, 
and  malignant  fevers  almost  en- 
tirely by  a  strict  attention  to  diet 
and  regimen.  Hence,  the  air  in 
the  patient's  room  ought  to  be  pure, 
and  never  to  exceed  JQP.  ofFAtt- 
kexheit  j  during  the  cold  fit,  ad- 
ditional covering  may  be  allowed,, 
but  which  should  be  instantly  re- 
moved, as  well  as  all  leather-beds,, 
when  heat  and  perspiration  com- 
mence. Both  food  and  drink  musi 
be  of  a  cooling  and  diluting  nature; 
the  latter,  in  particular,  should  be 
plentifully  given,  without  over- 
loading the  stomach.  All  subacid, 
ripe  fruit,  particularly  cherries, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  ike.  arc 
therefore  of  singular  benelit   in  all 

iufkuur 
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ihllunmnti.ry    and    putrid    fc\.Ts  : 

;ars,  and  plums  bein 
inferior  to  the  li uit    l>  - 
i  i, mci  ii  .i,  in,  u  kind 

of  mellow  and  saccharine  pears  are 
lly  proper.     The  jqice  ol   le- 
.,    mixed   with 
,  also  uiTi.vU  .:  i  loling  an  ! 
b  \  erdge,      In  short,  nil 
rales  whi<  h  we   have   - 

..i  of  CuBON  le  \L 
Diseases,  vol.  i.  p.  522,  ami  toll. 
are,  with  a  tew  modifications,  also 
applicable  in   febrile    complaints, 

ially  after  t!;c  crisis  lias  taken 
place,   w  "•  Q   'in-    p:iiu  .it  may  be 

dered  in  a  state  of  coava- 
lescence.  Although  fevers  arc  di- 
vided, by  authors,  into  inflamma- 
tory, putrid,  bilious,  pituitous, 
hectic,  and  consumptive,  eruptive, 
sporadic,  epidemic,  infe&ious,  en- 
demic, topical,  vernal,  autumnal, 
complicated,  original  and  sympto- 
matic, regular  and  irregular  •,  yet 
(the  following  division  is  better  cal- 
culated to  answer  practical  pur- 
pose -. 

I.  Intermitients,  or  Auucs, 
which  see. 

II.  inflammatory  fevers,  or  those 
which  are  attended  with  an  in- 
flammation of  any  internal  part  of 
the  body  5  such  as  the  breast,  lungs, 
throat,  6cc.  or  of  some  extendi 
part,  for  instance,  the  Rose.  For 
a  description  of  the  former  kind, 
bee  Pleurisy,  and  Inflamma- 
tion . — Sometimes,  however,  there 
is  no  locai  affection  discoverable, 
though  all  the  symptoms  of  an  in- 
flammatory c  ispositioa  of  the  blood 
are  evident,  in  v.  inch  aae<  die  dis- 

is  termed  a  simple  inrlamma- 
iever. 

III.  Putrid  fevers,  which  are  ac- 
companied with  certain  symptoms 
of  putridity,  either  in  the  first  pas- 

.  or  in  t!ie  mass  of  the  blood, 
or  in  both. — These  malignant  fe- 
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vers  are  highly  infectious  and  .!.-.- 
■tru&ive  •,  though  they  have  lately 

'  resh  vk  \>  i ,  diluted 
:  ;   a  (heap  and  easy  re- 
med) ,  oi  which  we  propose  to 

,m,  under  its  alpha- 
betical head. 

IV.  Bilious  fetters,  are  thus  de- 
:i  an  undue  accretion 
oi  the  Biljb,  to  which  article  we 
refer  : — no  time  should  be  lost  here 
in  applying  tor  proper  advice,  as 
they  frequently-  terminate  in  putrid 
fevers,  if  mismanaged  in  the  be- 
ginning;—  Sec  also  Yellow  i'c- 
\  er. 

\r.  Nervous fe^er^i  m  which  the 
whole  nervous  system  is  originally 
affect*  d:  these  maladies  are  c  liicrly 
of  modern  origin,  and  have  fre- 
quently been  relieved  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  tepid  bath.  We.  cannot 
in  this  place  expatiate  upon  their 
treatment,  as  they  appear  in  a 
thousand  different  forms,  and  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  professional 
men,  more  than  any  other  class  of 

di;v   :!SCS. 

VI .  Hectic  fevers  are  those  which 
emaciate  the  body,  and  arise  in 
consequence  of  the  corruption  of 
aii;,  particular  organ,  or  viscus  in  the 
system;  for  instance,  obstruction, 
suppuration,  or  ulceration  of  the 
breast,  lungs,  liver,  &c.  See  ITec» 
tic. — These  fevers,  however,  are. 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  slow, 
consumptive,  and  cachectic  febrile 
affections,  which  are  followed  by  a 
gt  neral  decline  of  the  constitution, 
though  there  appears  to  be  no  or- 
ganic injury,  oi  local  disorder,  in 
any  part  of  the  system. 

MI.  Eruptive  fivers  are  termed 
those,  in  which  the  skin  or  surface 
of  the  body  discovers  an -eruption 
w  hjeh  consists  either  in  vesicles, 
and  pustules,  such  as  the  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  &c.  or  in  spots 

some- 
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somewhat elevated  above  the  skin, 
and  urieven  to  the  touch,  snch  as 
the  measltes ;  or  in  mere  stains  or 
■;d\  by  a  di^oioured 
surface  ;  for  example,  in  the  pete- 
chial fever. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  give 
farther  explanations  on  the  difl  ■••■  tfl 
kinds  of  fever,  a  subject  which  is 
but  imperfeefly  understood  in  the- 
ory, though  the  generality  of  these 
maladies  has,  in  consequence  of 
friaay  important  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry, been  lately  treated  with 
greater3  success  than  our  medii  al 
predecessors  were  entitled  to  c\- 
pecd,  from  their  deficient  know- 
ledge of  natural  philosophy.  Thus, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
duce all  fevers  to  one.  generic 
source,  and  to  ascribe  their  origin1 
to  an  undue  proportion  i 
and  a  deficiency  of  oxygen'^  in  the 
human  system.  Although  we  can- 
not approve  of  that  uncommon 
fondness  tor  generalization,  which 
has  be<  n  productive  of  incalculable 
mischief  in  medical  practice,  yet 
there  appears  to  be  some  founda- 
tion for  those  eccentric  opinions 
maintained  by  a  foreign  professor, 
Br.  Reich,  ofErlang;  in  a  treatise 
"  O."  Fever;"  a  translation  of  which 
has  just  been  published  in  English. 
This  ingenious  practitioner  has 
cured  the  most  malignant  putrid  fe- 
vers, by  the  liberal  use  of  mineral 
acids,  and  particularly  the  muria- 
tic, or  spirit  of  sea-salt.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  acids  have  long: 
been  employed  in  fevers,  though 
only  in  very  small  quantities,  and 
chiefly  as  auxiliaries,  especially  the 
vitriolic,  and  those  of  the  vegetable 
kind  ;  but  the  muriatic  acid  has 
seldom  been  used.  In  the  year 
1/73,  indeed,  Sir  W.  Fokdyce 
highly  recommended  this  acid  to 
be  given  internally,  in  putrid  and 
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malignant  fevers,  and  to  be  applied 
externally  in  the  form'  of  a  lini- 
ment, or  gargle,  to  the  sloughs  in 
the  throat,  frequently  accompany- 
ing such  fevers  ;  but  his  liniment 
consisted  only  of  twenty  drops  of 
the  concentrated  acid  to  one  ounce 
of  honey  of  roses  ;  and  Ids  antisep- 
tic febrifuge  contained  five  drops 
ot  the  acid  mixed  with  two  ounces 
of  a  strong  decocrion  of  Peruvian 
bark.  In  a  subsequent  pamphlet, 
concerning  the  virtues  of  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  which  appeared  in 
1/90,  Sir  William  recommends 
it  as  the  best  remedy  in  all  putrid 
diseases  of  the  worst  kind  ;  in  pe- 
techia), camp,  and  jail-distempers, 
as  well  as  the  malignant  sore- 
throat,  so  frequently  fatal  in  this 
country ;  and  afterwards  in  the 
small-pox  and  plague.  The  origi- 
nal discovery  of  this  invaluable  me- 
dicine appears  to  belong  to  Con- 

STANTINE  RhoDOCANACIDES,  who 

in  lt)(54  published  a  treatise  on  the 
internal  and  external  use  of  this 
acid,  the  extraordinary  power  of 
which  he  derived  from  the  univer- 
sality and  approved  value  of  com- 
mon salt.  Hence  he  recommended 
it  to  be  mix  d  with  food  and  drink 
to  the  amount,  if  necessary,  of  100 
drops  in  2-1  hems,  both  as  a  pre- 
ventive and  remedy  for  the  plague, 
and  as  a  general  antiseptic. 

Dr.  Reich  observes,  that  the 
quantity  of  acids,  necessary  to  effect 
a  cure  of  fevers,  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances, and  can  only  be  de» 
termined  by  experience.  It  is, 
however,  more  advisable  to  begin 
with  small  doses,  and  to  repeat 
them  frequently  ;  for  instance,  if 
a  mixture  be  made  of  from  one 
dram  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  acid, 
eight  ounces  of  water,  and  two  of 
syrup,  let  the  patient  take  a  table- 
spoonful  or  nioj-e  every  hour,  or 

two 
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'       hoars.     But,  in  time  of  d  in- 

i    .ii  Uui 

' .     may   be 
1 1    such    doses 

the  use  and  eft"  I    this  ac  d, 

under  the  head  or  Typhus,   we 
shall  couclude  with  observing,  that 
have  prescribed  lart 

this  powerful  remedy  only  in  two 

■  of  complicated  bilious   and 

nervous  fevers,  in  w  hit  h  it  at  first 

produced  alarming  symptoms, such 

irrhoea,  vomiting,  8cc.  tli 
it  was  eventually  attended  with 
success.  In  short,  it  is  one  of 
those  medicines  which  may  be 
safely  administered  by  the  expe- 
rienced hand  of  the  practitii 
but  which  is  apt  to  be  misapplied 
by  dabblers  and  empirics. 

Fever  in  horses,  a  disorder  to 
which  these  creatures  are  subject. 
from  various  causes.  The  symp- 
toms are  :  great  restlessness  3  the 
animal's  flanks  beat ;  his  eyes  are 
red  and  inflamed ;  his  breath  is 
hot,  and  smells  strong  ;  his  appe- 
tite is  lost ;  he  dungs  little,  but 
frequently  {  his  urine  is  of  a  very 
high  colour,  is  discharged  seldom, 
and  with  great  difficulty ;  he  ap- 
pears to  be  thirst}',  yet  drinks  lit- 
tle, though  frequently ;  and  his 
pulse  is  uncommonly  high. 

The  first  remedy  to  be  applied 
is  bleeding,  when  two  or  three 
quarts  of  blood  may  be  taken  from 
the  animal,  if  it  be  large,  strong, 
and  in  good  condition.  A  pint  of 
die  following  drink  is  then  to  be 
given  four  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day  :  Take  of  baum,  sage,  and 
chamomile  flowers,  each  a  hand- 
ful ;  of  sliced  liquorice-root  \  an 
ounce,  nitre,  3  ounces  :  the  whole 
is  to  be  infused  in  2  quarts  of  boil- 
frig  water,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  cold, 
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it  is  to  he  strained,  the  juice  of 
2  or 

and 

i  ibove  di- 

honey,  maybe  ;iyehjn  the 

.     .  is  a  day, 

and    *  ish    1  down  with  any  small 

The  animal's  diet  ought  to  con- 
dded  bran,    allowed  in 
small  quantities  ;  or,  if  he  refuse. 
this,    a   litdc   dry  bran   sprinkled 
.    water  may   be   substituted. 
It  will  also  be  necessary   to  put 
some  picked  hay  into  the  rack,  as. 
horses  will  frequently  eat  it,  when 
they  relish    no   other  food  :  their 
.'   should     be    scarcely   luke- 
warm,  and  given  them  frequently, 
but  in    small   quantifies.       Their 
clothing  ought  to  be  moderate,  for 
too  much   weight   on  a  horse  is. 
highly  improper  in  fevers. 

W,  in  the  course  of  two  days 
after  this  treatment,  the  animal's 
appetite  begin  to  return,  and  he 
eat  a  little  bran  or  hay,  careful 
nursing  will  be  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  cure  ■,  but,  if  he  continue 
to  loathe  his  food,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  away  more  blood, 
and  to  repeat  the  drenches. — The 
following  clyster,  consisting  of  2 
quarts  of  water  gruel,  fat  broth, 
pot-liquor,  a  handful  of  common 
salt,  4  ounces  of  treacle,  and  a 
pint  of  linseed-oil,  should  be  ad- 
ministered every  day,  while  his 
excrements  continue  dry  or  knotty. 
Such  clysters  are  more  proper  than 
those  consisting  of  marsh-mallows, 
chamomile  flowers,  fennel-seed, 
and  other  purging  ingredients. 

An  opening  drink  prepared  of 
4  ounces  of  Glauber's  salts,  or 
cream  of  tartar,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  lenitive  electuary,  dis- 
solved   in    barley-water,    cr    anjr 

other 
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other  liquor,  should  likev'-;e  be 
given  every  second  day,  when  the 
clysters  maybe  omitted  ;  thertitre- 
balls,  or  the  drink  above  mention- 
ed, being  continued  eVefy  da/  as 
usual,  unless  the  ch  stcrs  be  ad- 
ministered.  In  the  course  of  four 
or  hve  days,  the  horse  will  begin 
to  pick  his  food,  if  he  be  not  be- 
yond the  power  of  medicine  ;  and, 
though  his  flanks  will  continue  to 
heave  for  a  fortnight,  yet  this  may 
be  effectually  removed  by  walking 
him  in  the  Fresh  air,  and  allowing 
him  plenty  of  clean  litter  in  the 
Stable. 

FEVERFEW,  or  Matricaria, 
L.  a  genns  of  plants  consisting  of 
six  species,  three  of  which  arc  indi- 
genous. The  principal  of  these  are : 

1 .  The  ]->arthemum,or  Common 
Feverfew,  which  grows  in  waste 
grounds,  hedges,  and  walls,  and 
flOwers  in  June  or  July.  This  plant 
is  refused  by  horses  ;  the  whole  has 
a  strong,  disagreeable  smell,  a  bit- 
ter taste,  and  yields  an  essential 
oil  by  distillation. — It  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  etficacv  in  hys- 
teric, and  other  affections  of  the 
nerves  ;  as  well  as  for  its'  tonie, 
stomachic,  and  resolvent  proper- 
tics.  Dr.  Lewis,  however,  thinks 
it  much  inferior  to  chamomile, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  all  its  sen- 
sible qualities,  excepting  that  the 
common  feverfew  is  much  weaker. 
But  its  odour,  taste,  and  other  con- 
stituents, prove  that  it  is  a  medi- 
cine of  considerable  activity. — In 
Germany,  it  has  been  usefully  em- 
ployed in  tanning  and  currying 
feather. 

2.  The  chamomilla,  or  Chamo- 
mile Feverfew,  which  grows  in 
corn-fields,  dung-hills,  as  well  as 
on  road-sides,  and  is  in  flower 
from  May  to  August.  Its  proper- 
ties are   simi.ar  to  those    of    the 
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common  chamomile  :  it  is  ert?r-# 
by  cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  bnt-noS 
relished  by  horses ;  and  hogs  to- 
tally refuse  it. — According  to  Tur- 
ner, the  flowers  of  this  species  of 
feverfew  afford  a  fine  yellow  pig- 
ment, which  may  be  rendered  more 
permanent  by  the  addition  of  alum, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  gypsum. — >' 
SciiKiFER,  another  German  che- 
mist, informs  us,  that  a  decoction 
of  these  flowers  imparts  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour  to  silk,  if  a  soludon 
of  tin.  Saturated  with  cream  of  tar- 
tar, be  gradually  dropped  into  the 
liquor,  till  it  acquires  a  deep  yellow* 
tinge.  Ukkthoi let,  however,  on? 
this  occasion  remarks,  that  pwi 
water  must  be  employed,  which 
does  not  precipitate  the  solution  of 
tin,  and  that  the  dy&ng  bath  should 
be  kept  in  a  hot,  though  not  boil- 
ing Stale. 

FEVER-POWDERS  are  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  those  origi- 
nally prepare  d  by  the  late  Dr.  Ro- 
bert James,  and  by  many  still 
believed  to  be  a  certain  remedy  for 
fevers  of  every  description.  Ac- 
cording to  the  recipe  deposited  in 
the  records  of  Chancery  (when  Dr. 
James  took  out  a  patent  for  the 
sale  of  his  powders) ,  they  consist  of 
AntitoMmy  calcined  with  a  continued 
protracted  heat,  in  a  flat,  unglazed 
earthen  vessel,  adding  to  it  from 
time  to  time  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  any  animal  oil  and  salt,  well 
dephlegmated ;  then  boiling  it  in 
melted  nitre  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  separating  the  powder 
from  the  nitre,  by  dissolving"  it  in 
water. — The  chief  intention  in  this-' 
process,  is  to  divest  the  antimony 
of  its  sulphur,  by  mixing  it  with 
some  animal  substance,  to  prevent 
its  running  into  glass  during  the 
calcination. 

When  this  once  celebrated  em- 
piric 
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small  pro- 
portion ol   the  red  ptecipkftte  ol 

iiKTi  ur\  to  each  doirtS  |  l)iii  In-  soon 
relinquished  this  pWdtlOCj  after  ob- 
Arving  tii.u  sonic  patients 
*al;.\atcd  In  the  use  of  his  nos- 
trum. I  lence  we  find  thai  h<  has 
4-oiwieniiou-.lv  annexed  the  follow* 
ing  clause  at  the  end  of  his  specific 
« ;iiion  given  into  Chandery  :  "  The 
clo-c  ot"  this  medicine  is  uncertain^ 
I>ut.  in  general,  thirty  grains  of  the 
sntimouial,  and  One  grain  of  the 
mercurial,  is  a  moderate  dose.'' 
Signed  and  sworn  to  by  Robert 
James. 
It  is  to  he  lamented  iliat  tegular 

practitioners  have  sometimes  de- 
viated from  the  more  rational  path 
o\  medical   science,  arid  degraded 

themselves  by  following  the  nu- 
merous herd  of  quacks  :  nay,  it  is 
still  more  surprizing,  that  even  in- 
telligent physicians  have  often  hu- 
moured their  prejudiced  patients, 
by  pnst:rili)ii!  those  fever  powders, 
of  which  the  inventor  himself  hid 
but  an  indifferent  opinion.  For  it 
is  a  well-attested  fact,  that  the 
Peruvian  lurk,  and  not  the  nnti- 
monial  powder,  was  the  remedy 
to  which  the  late  Dr.  James  gene- 
rally trusted  in  the  cure  of  fevers. 
He  gave  his  powders  only  to  clear 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  after  ef- 
fecting that  purpose,  he  poured  in 
the  bark  as  freely  as  the  patient 
was  able  to  swallow  it  ;  for  he  has 
repeatedly  declared  to  Dr.  Monro 
(see  his  Medical  and  Pharv.ia-  eu- 
tical  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  3()0",  and 
foil.),  that  if  there  was  ?  possibility 
of  curing  a  fever,  the  bark  was 
the  remedy  to  be  relied  bpon 
if  the  disease  did  not  yield  , 
tatter,  he  was  convinced  that  it 
could  not  be  removed  by  any  other 
medicine.— However  empirical  this 
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1 1  man  po 
d(  rate  »hareor"  medical  know  l< 
yet  it  in  amply  sufficient  to  evince 
the  fallacy  of  Dr.  JaMtbi'b  Icscr- 
powdere,  which*  (torn  the  natur.; 
ol  tln-ir  ingredi  to  uolcni 

in  their  op-  ration,  that  We  trust  no 

prudeni  pi  rsoo  -.>  ill  In  future  pur- 
chase, or  use.  them  a  Ithout  sub- 
mitting his  case  M  thedwn  lion  ol' 
an  unbiassed  and  competent  judge. 

F1KLD,  in  agriculture,  a  piece 
of  land  inclose,!,  cither  for  the 
purpoee  of  tillage,  or  for  pasture. 

The  best  season  for  laying  laud 
down  to  grass,  is  the  latter  end  of 
August,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  roots  of  the 
young  plants  will  have  lime  u> 
strike  deeply,  before  the  frost  sets 
in.  Moist  weather  is  die  most 
proper  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
earth  will  then  be  sufficiently 
warm,  and  the  seeds  quickly  ve- 
getate :  but,  if  that  season  prove 
unfavourable,  they  may  be  sown 
in  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
March  following. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  fine  pasture, 
the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  clear- 
ed from  all  noxious  weeds,  by  re- 
peated ploughing ;  for,  if  any  of 
them  are  suffered  to  remain,  they 
will  speedily  outgrow,  and  destroy 
the  young  grass.  These  weeds 
ought  next  to  be  raked  up  into 
heaps,  burnt  on  the  land,  and 
their  ashes  spread  as  a  manure ; 
but,  if  the  soil  be  clayey,  and  wet, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some 
drains  to  carry  off  the  water ; 
which,  if  suffered  to  stagnate,  will 
both,  chill  and  sour  the  grass.  Pre- 
viously to  sowing,  the  land  ought 
to  be  laid  as  level  and  as  fine  as 
ible":  thus,  if  the  grass-seeds 
be  clean,  three  bushels  will  be 
ient  for  ?.n  acre.  After  sow  - 
tng, 
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ing,  they  should  be  gently  harrow- 
ed, and  smoodiened  over  with  a 
wooden  roller.  When  the  grass 
comes  up,  all  the  vacant  spots  are 
to  be  provided  widi  fresh  seed; 
which,  if  it  be  properly  rolled  in, 
will  in  a  short  time  attain  the 
height  of  that  first  sown. 

Few  circumstances  are  of  great- 
er importance  in  rural  economy, 
especially  to  graziers,  than  to  ascer- 
tain the  most  valuable  field  for 
pasture.  For  this  purpose,  Mr. 
David  Young  ("  Agriculture  the 
■primary  Interest  of  Britain,"  8vo. 
1/88,  <3s.)  proposes  to  weigh  all 
cattle  previously  to  their  going  into 
each  field,  and  to  allow  them 
neither  food  nor  water,  for  12 
hours  before.  After  the  .  whole 
pasture  is  consumed,  they  should 
stand  for  a  similar  length  of  time, 
without  food  and  drink;  and  then 
again  be  weighed.  Thus,  the  in- 
crease of  weight  in  each  animal, 
may  be  easily  determined. 

Fields  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
long  in  pasture.  When  land  is 
first  laid  down,  with  a  view  to 
ameliorate  the  soil,  the  common 
practice  is  to  leave  it  in  that  state 
for  many  years  :  for  it  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  that  the  longer  it  is 
thus  suffered  to  lie,  the  richer  it 
will  become  for  bearing  com. 
But,  though  the  truth  of  this  po- 
sition be  evident,  the  most  import- 
ant object  of  inquiry  is,  to  ascer- 
tain the  most  beneficial  rotation  of 
crops.  (See  Crop.) — The  best  cri- 
terion, perhaps,  is  to  take  up  pas- 
ture for  corn,  as  soon  as  the  grass 
begins  to  be  deficient  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  ;  and,  after  a  few 
crops,  to  lay  it  down  again  with 
grass-seeds :  by  this  method  the 
land  may  he  kept  in  good  heart, 
and  considerable  expence  saved, 
while  in  the  end,  the  soil  will  pro- 
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duce  larger  crops,  and  conse~querif* 
ly  afford  aveater  profit. 

FIG-TREE,  or  Ficus,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  comprising  forty- 
three  species,  of  which  one  only  i* 
cultivated  in  this  country,  namely, 
the  carica,  or  common  fig-tree.  It 
is  propagated  either  by  suckers 
arising  from  the  roots  ;  by  layers  $ 
or  by  cuttings.  The  first  are  to  be 
taken  off  as  low  down  as  possible  j 
all  ragged  and  superfluous  parts 
being  removed,  and  the  tops  left 
entire,  especially  if  intended  for 
standards.  These  are  to  be  planted 
in  nursery-rows,  two  or  three 
inches  apart ;  or,  they  may  be  set 
in  the  spot  where  they  are  intended 
to  remain.  They  are  then  suffered 
to  branch- out  and  form  a  head> 
care  being  taken  that  the  branches 
never  be  shortened :  for,  as  the 
figs  are  always  produced  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  young  shoots,  if 
these  be  cut  off,  no  fruit  can  be 
expected. 

The  best  season  for  raising  fig- 
trees  by  layers,  is  in  autumn  ;  the 
young  pliable  lower  shoots  are  first 
to  be  selected  from  the  moist  fruit- 
ful branches,  which  art?  to  be  laid 
in  the  usual  way ;  the  body  of  the 
layers  being  covered  with  soil  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches* 
and  the  top  kept  as  upright  and  en- 
tire as  possible.  In  the  succeeding 
autumn,  they  will  be  fit  to  be  se- 
parated from  the  parent-stocky 
when  they  may  be  planted  either  in 
the  nursery,  or  in  the  place  of 
their  ultimate  destination. 

The  time  for  propagating  by 
cuttings,  is  either  in  autumn,  or 
at  any  time  during  the  month  of 
March.  The  shoots  to  be  selected 
for  this  purpose,  ought  to  be  those 
of  the  preceding  summer;  short, 
and  strong  ;  from  12  to  15  inches 
in  length ;  and  to  have  at  least  an 

inch 
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inch  of  the  two  yens  woe  1  ;-,i  their 
left  eritire. 
-  are   to   I 
8  in  i,  in   a  bed  ol  I 

toil,  in  rowa  i  feet  apart ;  a 

be  planted  id  autumn,  it  will 
be  re  |uisite  to  protect  the  tops  from 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  with 
am  kind  of  loose,  long  litter. 

[-trees  require  a  tree  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  at  the  aide 
of  an  espalier:  they  ought  to  be 
frequently  watered  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Bechsteix,  wood-ashes 
are  for  them  a  more  proper  manure 
than  dung.  Towards  the  v.  inter  of 
our  colder  climate,  the  rdOt  of  the 
fig-tree  ought  to  be  somewhat 
loosened,  and  the  trunk  bent  down 
in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  covered 
with  straw,  to  protect  it  from  the 
severity  of  the  frost. 

There  is  a  mode  of  increasing 
and  ripening  the  fruit  of  the  do- 
mestic n.r-tree,  by  means  of  in- 
sects :  it  is  practised  in  the  Levant, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  cap ri- 
Jication.  The  principal  of  those 
insects  appears  to  be  the  cynips 
psenes  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
figs ;  from  these  arise  small  worms 
which,  when  covered  with  the  pol- 
len or  flower-dust,  migrate  from 
the  male  flowers,  take  shelter  in 
the  female  ones,  and  thus  effect 
fructification.  In  consequence  of 
this  natural  process,  the  rigs  not 
only  ripen  more  speedily,  but  also 
become  much  larger;  so  that  a 
rig-tree  which  formerly  produced 
about  25  lb.  of  ripe  fruit,  now 
yields  nearly  3001b. — Later  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  capnjication 
m3y  be  successfully  imitated  in 
gardens,  by  wounding  the  buds  of 
the  rigs  with  a  straw  or  feather 
dipped  in  sweet  oil. — Bech stein 
advises  a  drop  of  olive  oil  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  calyx  of  the  rigs 
NO.  VII. — vol.  it. 
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Q  inll  rip",  and  to  repeat  this 
'ii  r\>v,-  tour  or  five  days  :  39 

il    will   renin :  miote   the 

growth  and  maturing  of  the  fruit. 
— Plums  and  pears  also,  when 
wounded  by  inseds,  have  been 
•><  d  to  ripen  at  a  more  early 
period,  and  the  pulp  about  the 
wounded  part  to  acquire  a  more 
delicious  flavour. 

The  principal  varieties  of  the 
common  rig  are,  the  brown,  or 
chesnut  coloured  Ischia  fig}  the 
murrey,  or  brown  Naples  fig;  the 
common  blue  or  purple  fig  j  and 
lastly,  the  Turkey  fig,  which is  in 
the  greatest  estimation,  and  is  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities 
into  this  country. 

Figs  contain   a  large  portion  of 
mucilage,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
oil.      They    are    grateful    to    the 
stomach,  and  more  easy  of  diges- 
tion than   any   other  sweet   fruit; 
they  abound  with  saccharine  mat- 
ter,    and     are     very     nutritious, 
though   they  are  apt  to   occasion 
flatulency,    when   eaten     without 
bread,  or  other  mealy  substances. 
— A  decoction   of  figs  affords  ex- 
cellent gargles  to  cleanse  the  throat 
and  mouth  :   this  fruit  also  forms; 
an   ingredient  in   lenitive  elecrxia- 
riesj  and  pectoral  draughts;   it  is 
li  ke  vise  applied  externally  to  soften, 
I  promote   maturation. 
When  in  an  unripe  state,  rigs,  as 
well   as   the   whole  tree,  yield  an 
acrid,  milky  liquor,  which,  if  taken 
as  a  medicine,  proves  both  purga- 
tive and  emetic  ;  but  externally  af- 
fords a  mild  caustic  :  hence  it  is 
frequently  employed  for  the  remo- 
val of  warts.     This  juice  has   aho 
been    substituted   for    sympathetic 
ink  ;  as  the  characters  written  with 
it,  do  not  appear  visible  till  they 
are  expo?ed  to  a  fire. 

In   dyeing,  a  decoction  of  die 
I  green 
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e;reen  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
fig-tree'imparts,  according  to  Suc- 
kow  and  Dambourney,  a  deep 
gold  colour,  of  a  brown-reddish 
shade.  The  latter  observes,  that 
the  young  branches  communicated 
a  delicate  brown,  to  cloth  prepared 
with  a  solution  of  bismuth  ;  but 
the  leaves  alone  yielded  a  very  deep 
yellow  colour.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  substances  dyed  with  any 
part  of  the  fig-tree,  retained  a  very 
agreeable  fragrance,  resembling 
that  of  the  tuberose,  even  after 
being  washed  and  k.jpt  for  live 
months.  Hence  they  might  be 
usefully  employed  as  ingredients  in 
other  dyeing  drugs,  which  possess 
a  less  agreeable,  and  sometimes 
offensive,  smell. — The  wood  of  the 
fig-tree  is  almost  indestructible, 
and  was  formerly  much  employed 
in  the  East,  for  the  preservation  of 
embalmed  bodies. 

FIGWORT,  or  Scrophidaria, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  consisting  of 
twenty-one  species,  four  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain  :  the  princi- 
pal of  these  is  the  nodosa,  or  great 
figwort,  which  is  perennial,  grows 
in  woods  and  moist  hedges,  and 
flowers  in  the  month  of  Jul)-.  It 
is  eaten  by  goats,  but  refused  by 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  swine. 
The  animals  last  mentioned,  when 
diseased  with  the  scab,  may  be 
cured  by  washing  them  in  a  decoc- 
tion of  these  leaves.  Bechstein 
remarks,  that  the  fibrous  root,  when 
overgrown  with  small  knobs,  is 
said  to  afford  a  good  remedy  for  the 
worms  in  hogs. 

Filberds.     See     Haselxut- 

TRF.E. 

FILE,  a  tool  employed  by  smiths 
and  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
smoothing,  polishing,  or  cutting 
metals. 

This  instrument  is  composed  ei- 
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ther  of  iron  or  forged  steel,  cut  by* 
means  of  a  chisel  and  mallet,  in 
small  furrows  of  various  depths, 
and  in  different  directions,  accord- 
ing to  t'  e  grain  or  touch  required. 
After  being  thus  cut,  it  is  tempered 
with  a  very  hard  and  dry  soot, 
which  is  diluted  and  worked  up 
with  urine,  vinegar,  and  salt,  to 
the  consist  are  of  mustard.  The 
process  of  tempering  consists  in  rub- 
bing  thefi.es  over  with  this  prepara- 
tion, covering  then  with  loam, 
and  then  placing  them  in  a  char- 
coal fire,  whence,  they  are  removed 
as  soon  as  they  become  red-hot. 
Immediately  after  being  taken  out, 
they  are  immersed  into  cold  spring 
water  ;  and,  when  cold,  cleaned 
with  charcoal  and  a  ragj  after 
which  operation,  t!,ey  are  laid  up 
in  bran,  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming rusty. 

Files  are  of  different  forms*  sizes, 
cuts,  and  degrees  of  fineness,  in 
proportion  to  the  various  uses  and 
occasions  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed 5  such  are  the  common 
square,  flat,  triangular,  or  round 
files  ;  the  rough-toothedfiles,  which 
are  intended  to  cut  more  speedily 
than  any  other  ;  and  {hvjlne-tooth- 
ed  file,  which  cuts  more  slowly, 
and  is  appropriated  to  finer  work- 
manship.— The  best  and  most  du- 
rable instruments  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  manufactured  at  Sheffield. 

FILTRATION,  in  chemistry,  as 
well  as  in  domestic  economy,  is  the 
process  of  straining  or  filtering  li- 
quors by  means  of  woollen  cloth, 
cotton,  linen,  paper,  or  other  mate- 
rials.—  It  desert  es  to  be  previously 
remarked,  that  in  every  attempt  at 
purifying  fluids  in  the  manner  here 
alluded  to,  we  can  divest  them  only 
of  those  foreign  ingredients  which 
are  mixed  with  them,  and  not  of 
such  as  they  hold  in  solution.  The 
farmer 
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filmier  nn\  be  sep  irated  rrorflthem, 
by  proper  filtr  ition ;  but  the  latter 
I  be  disen  ;ag  1.  either  by  pre- 
croit  itio  i  or  distillation.  AJthdu  jh 
the  utility  of  filtration  is  thus  limit- 
ed to  the  noxious  particles  mixed 
with    liqit  .    Buch    as   foul 

water,  yel  il  is  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  deserve  some  attention*. 

The  common  filters  are  of  two 
sorts;  namely,  simple  pieces  of 
paper,  or  cloth,  through  which  the 
fiuid  is  pas  e  I;  or  similar  materials 
twisted  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
skeins  or  wicks  j  they  are  first  wet- 
ted, then  s  [U  ezed,  and  one  end 
{Hit  into  the  vessel,  which  contains 
the  liquor  to  be  filtrated  j  the  other 
end  is  to  be  suspended  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  liquor,  the  purest 
parts  of  which  drop  gradually  out 
ci  the  vessel,  leaving  behind  the 
coarser  particles. 

These  filters,  however,  are  not 
calculated  for  domestic  use  :  hence 
different  machines  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  purify- 
ing turbid  water.  But  among  these 
various  contrivances,  tew  appear 
to  possess  the  advantage  of  sim- 
plicity, combined  with  that  of  af- 
fording an  ample  supply  of  a  fluid 
so  essentially  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health. — A  patent  has 
lately  been  granted  to  Mr.  James 
Peacock,  of  Finsbury-square,  for 
a  filtering  machine,  which  is  stated 
to  be  superior  to  any  hitherto  in- 
vented. It  completely  accomplishes 
the  purpose  of  filtration,  by  caus- 
ing the  turbid  fluid  to  ascend 
through  a  medium  of  fine  gravel, 
of  progressive  degrees  of  fineness, 
by  which  means  the  foulest  water 
or  other  fluid  becomes  perfectly 
freed  from  all  (mixed)  impurities, 
■without  any  noxious  mineral  qua- 
lity, which  pumice  or  other  com- 
mon filtering  stones  are  suspected 
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to  communicate.      Should,    from 
continual  teration  become 

in   a  r  !,     it    may 

be  co  ap]  nsed   with   the 

greatest  facility  in  the  short  s 
ofoneminuh  ;  an  advantage  pos- 
sessed bj  rtdne  <  fthe  common  ma- 
chines that  opera1!  -  by  descent.  Be- 
side these  useful  properties,  Mr. 
Peacock's  filtering  machine  does 
not  occupy  more  room  than  a  large 
drip-stone  with  its  apparatus,  and 
yields  a  constant  and  pure  stream 
of  more  than  300  gallons-  in  24 
hours. — A  specimen  of  this  ma- 
chine is  deposited  for  inspection 
at  Guildhall,   London. 

As  we  are,  from  a  principle  of 
justice  to  the  public,  no  advocates 
for  patent  inventions  that  upon 
the  whole,  arise  from  the  same 
mercenary  and  contracted  source 
as  patent  quack  medicines;  ■  we 
shall  recommend  a  very  simple  and 
effectual  apparatus,  by  which  the 
purest  water  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured. This  contrivance  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated 
filtering  machine  creeled  at  Paris, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Samarataine, 
and  by  means  of  which  the -foul 
water  of  the  river  Seine  is  so  com- 
pletely purified,  as  to  be  divested 
of  its  laxative  properties.  Besides, 
this  machinery,  if  constructed  on  a 
large  scale,  is  well  adapted  to  sup- 
ply the  largest  breweries,  or  dye- 
ing works,  with  any  quantity  of 
pure  water  at  a  trifling  expence, 
and  is  attended  with  very  little  ad- 
ditional trouble. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  method 
which  Nature  pursues  in  the  fil- 
tration of  water,  we  find  that  such 
waters  as  descend  from  hills,  tho' 
passing  through  sand  and  rocks, 
are  seldom  perfe6tly  pure  ;  but 
that  those  are  the  most  limpid, 
which,  by  ascendiner,  ooze  out  near 
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the  foot  of  a  mountain.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  appears  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  circumstance,  that  if  the 
■water  only  descends  through  sand, 
the  finest  and  most  weighty  fo- 
xeign  particles  gradually  penetrate 
through  the  sandy  strata  ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  it  is  forced  to  rise 
through  sand,  all  such  ponderous 
ingredients  settle  at  the  bottom  ; 
because,  from  their  greater  specific 
gravity,  they  cannot  ascend  to  the 
top.  The  lighter  particles  of  fluids, 
consequently,  in  both  cases  remain 
in  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth  or 
sand. 

From  these  considerations,  Pro- 
fessor Parrot,  jun.  of  Paris,  was 
induced  to  give  his  filtering  ma- 
chine the  form  represented  in  the 
following  cut : 


The  principal  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery consists  of  a  square  vessel, 
bent  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
syphon.  The  curve  may  be  cir- 
cular, elliptic,  or  in  any  other  di- 
rection.' This  vessel  is  filled  with 
fine,  pure  sand,  till  nearly  the 
height  of  the  dotted  line  x,  y, 
which  denotes  the  ascent  of  the 
water  to  D,  whence  it  flows  into 
the  receiver.  The  part  marked 
A,  B,  should  always  project  above 
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this  line,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  filtering  machine.  To  A,  B, 
there  is  attached  a  woollen  bag, 
which  is  open  at  the  top,  and  the 
lower  part  of  which  touches  the 
sand.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  coarsest  impurities,  and 
thus  preserves  the  sand  for  a  longer 
time  from  becoming  foul.  The 
bag,  therefore,  may  occasionally 
be  removed,  and  rinsed  in  clean 
water. — It  is  evident,  that  the  wa- 
ter flows  at  A,  through  the  bag  into 
the  filtre,  and  rises  at  the  place 
marled  D,  which  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  former.  It  affords 
a  very  agreeable  sight  to  observe 
the  most  limpid  fluid  penetrating 
the  uppermost  stratum  of  sand, 
pei  fecfiy  similar  to  that  oozing  from 
the  purest  natural  spring. 

Prof.  Parrot  remarks  that  he 
procured  a  filtering  machine  made 
of  block-tin,  for  ascertaining  by 
experiments  the  purity  and  quality 
of  water,  that  may  thus  be  obtain- 
ed in  a  given  time.  It  consisted 
of  the  following  dimensions :  the 
small  diameter  B,E,  was  eight  Paris 
inches ;  the  large  of  the  whole 
machine,  eleven  inches ;  conse- 
quently the  thickness  of  the.  ves- 
sel A,  B,  was  one  inch  and  a 
half; — the  breadth  of  it,  two  inches 
and  seven-eighths.  The  perpen- 
dicular height  of  the  lower  side, 
from  C,  its  basis,  to  the  rim  D, 
whence  the  water  issues,  was  four 
inches  and  one-twelfth — the  oppo- 
site height  of  the  mouth  A,B,  eight 
inches  and  three-fourths;  and  thu 
height  of  the  sand  on  the  side 
marked  D,  was  three  inches  and 
one- sixth. 

Although,  in  experiments  of  this 
nature,  much  depends  on  the  re- 
lative size  and  purity  of  the  sand, 
which  necessarily  afford  different 
results,  yet  Prof.  Parrot  has,  af- 
ter repeated  trials,  deduced  the 
follow- 
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following  conclusions,  which  ap- 
pear  to  be  ->\  rll-founded. 

\.  Thai  tli--  difference  of  the 
niveau,  or  w  ater  \c\  el,  has  an  es- 
lential  influence  on  th  quantityof 
the  purifi  d  water  thus  obtained  ; 
2.  That  a  prolongation  of  the  stra- 
tum of  sand  do  snot  considerably 
diminish  the  product  pi  the  filtre, 
but  remarkably  contributes  to  the 
purity  df  the  fluid.  3.  That  if  the 
water  be  forced  to  pass  through 
the  sand  with  increased  velocity,  it 
will  be  less  pure  than  by  a  lowing 
it  a  proper  time  for  its  passage  ; 
and,  -1.  That  a  machine  of  the  di- 
mensions above  described,  will  fur- 
nish about  three  quarts  of  water 
in  an  hour,  or  eighteen  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  quantity, 
however,  being  too  large  in  pro- 
portion to  die  size  of  the  machine, 
it  is  advisable,  either  to  lessen  the 
difference  of  the  water-fall ;  or, 
which  is  still  better,  to  prolong  the 
stratum  of  sand,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  filtration  of  the  water  to  half 
die  quantity  above  stated,  and  to 
obtain  it  in  greater  purity.  Thus, 
a  filtering  apparatus  eighteen  inches 
long  from  AtoD,  two  inches  thick, 
and  four  broad,  would  afford  every 
hour  sis  pints  of  very  pure  water. 
If,  therefore,  so  small  a  machine, 
containing  a  very  moderate  stratum 
of  sand,  and  requiring  only  a  dif- 
ference of  two  or  three  inches  in 
the  height  of  the  water,  furnishes 
a  clear  and  pure  fluid,  it  follows 
that  an  apparatus  on  a  larger  scale, 
provided  with  a  bed  of  sand  from 
five  to  six  feet  long,  and  admitting 
of  a  difference  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  in  the  fall  of  the 
water,  might  be  usefully  employed 
in  public  wells, hydraulic  machines, 
and  even  in  camps,  for  the  supply 
of  a  i  a  my. 

In  the  construction  of  large  fll- 
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tering    machines,      Prof.    Fakkot 

justl)    veSj    that   they    should 

not  b<-  extended  in  the  direction 
A,<  ,  D,  to  a  greater  length  than  i3 
absolutely  necessary;  as,  in  this 
they  will  not  require  any 
considerable  difference  in  the  fall 
and  rise  of  the  water  :  on  the  other 
hand,  their  breadth  and  thickness 
may  be  accordingly  increased.-— 
Thus,  the  diameter  of  such  a 
machine  would  still  more  resemble 
that  of  a  syphon,  as  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut. 


This  form  might  also  be  adopted 
for  smaller  machines,  especially 
such  as  are  designed  for  travellers, 
two  of  whom  might  be  amply  pro- 
vided with  pure  water,  and  in  a 
very  short  time,  by  a  vessel  of  the 
following  dimensions :  from  P,  to  Q, 
eight  inches  long  5  from  P,  to  R, 
twelve  inches  high  ;  and  the  whole 
four  inches  in  breadth. 

If  the  form  last  delineated  be 
employed  on  an  extensive  scale, 
there  should  be  a  trap  door  in  the 
lowermost  part  marked  R,  so  con- 
structed that  it  may  fit  exactly,  and 
admit  no  passage  to  the  water  :  this 
aperture  would  serve  only  for  the 
removal  of  the  sand,  when  it  is  ren- 
dered foul  by  long  use.  In  the 
smaller  machines,  intended  for  tra- 
velling, such  a  door  is  unnecessary, 
as  they  may  be  easily  emptied  of 
their  contents  through  either  of  the 
orifices  P,  or  Q.  Instead  of  this  ad- 
dition to  the  latter,  the  upper  room 
(which  in  the  first  of  these  cuts  is 
circumscribed  with  the  letters B,F, 

T  3  E),  might 
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E),  might  serve  as  a  reservoir  of 
parr  waiter,  that  could  either  be 
decanted,  or  drawn  off  by  means 
of  a  cock  applied  to  the  centre  of 
the  machine,  marked  F.  We  think, 
however,  this  latter  arrangement, 
which  is  proposed  by  M.  Parrot, 
in  many  respects  objectionable,  and 
therefore  advise  the  reader  to  make 
use  of  the  more  simplified  construc- 
tion. Hence  we  shall  only  add, 
that  every  filtering  machine  ought 
to  be  provided  with  a  cloth  cover, 
to  prevent  the  dust  from  rising  with 
the  water,  without  impeding  its  fil- 
tration. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the 
great  advantages  of  filtering  ma- 
chines in  the  different  processes  of 
dyeing,  baking,  brewing,  distilling, 
and  all  the  domestic  arts.  As  no 
particle  of  real  nutriment  can  be 
assimilated  to  tie  human  fluids, 
without  being  previously  maceratea 
and  reduced  by  water  (whether  this 
fluid  be  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach, in  the  form  of  beer,  wine, 
spirits,  tea,  &.c.)  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  impure  water  can- 
not fail  to  produce,  however  slowly, 
many  dangerous,  and  often  incur- 
able diseases — the  source  of  which 
is  seldom  suspected. — SeeWATER. 

FINCH,  or  Fringilla,L.  a  ge- 
nus of  birds,  comprising  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  species,  of  v\  hich 
ten  only  are  natives  of  this  coun- 
try j  the  principal  of  these  are 
mentioned  in  their  alphabetical  or- 
der.— See  Canary-bird,  Gold- 
finch, Linnet,  Sfarrow,  &c. 

Fining  :    Sic  Clarification. 

FIR-TREE,  the  name  of  several 
species  of  the  Pi/u/s,  or  pine-tree, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal : 

l.Thc  sylvestris,  or  Scotch  fir, 
which  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
flourishes  best  in  a  poor  sandy  soil, 
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especially  if  it  be  mixed  with  lonm : 
on  rocks  or  bogs  it  seldom  attains 
■a  large  size;  if  plan  black 

soil,  it  becomes  diseased  ;  and,  on 
chalk-lands,  it  perishes.  ■ 

This  species  of  fir  thrives  most 
luxuriantly  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  hills,  where  it  not  only 
grows  more  rapidly,  and  attains  a 
greater  height,  but  the  gram  of  its 
wood  is  also  more  compact,  and 
the  trees  are  fuller  of  sap  than  if 
they  had  been  plant,  d  in  another- 
direction. 

The  Scotch  fir  is  propagated 
from  seeds,  which  are  obtained 
fr<  m  the  cones  oi  fruit  it  produces. 
The  proper  time  oi  sov  rig  is  in 
tin-  la'tter  (  nd  oi  March  or  b<  gin- 
ning of  April:  it  the  seed-  beset 
in  a  giove,  the  tree  becomes  tall 
and  naked;  if  in  open  situations, 
exposed  to  the  sun,  it  bi  01  ies 
branched.  Al  die  age  of  four 
years,  it  is  to  be  transplanted  to  the 
place  where  it  is  intended  to  i  - 
main;  during  which  operation  the 
utmost  caution  should  be  taken, 
that  the  central  or  tap-root  be  not 
broken  off,  or  in  ain  manner  im- 
peded in  its  growth  ;  as,  in  that 
case,  the  stem  would  cease  to 
shoot  upwards,  and  the  tree  re- 
main a  dwarf.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing every  care  taken  by  the  indus- 
trious planter,  his  hopes  are  often 
frustrated  by  predatory  animals, 
such  as  squint's,  that  strip  the 
whole  bark  oil"  the  young  tree,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  dies,  and 
is  broken  by  the  first  high  wind. 
The  hare  is  anotl  er  enemy  to  young 
firs,  though  less  dangerous:  it  is 
affirmed  that  hares  may  be  drawn 
away  from  them,  by  sowing  in 
their  vicinity  the  Cytisus  Lalur- 
'  mrni,  a  species  of  the  Bane-trefoil, 
the  young  shoots  of  which  they 
prefer  to  firs. 

This 
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hefir.i     oeofthe 
i  is  in  ilicu  hole\ e  ,c- 
tii »n  :  ii  fum  shea  us  with 
-  -i  red  or  yellow  deal,  which 
is  emp  '  he  makinj 

floors,  w  a  in  .cots,  tabU  -.,  box< s,  and 
for  numberless  other  purposes. — 
The  trunk  and  branch  of  th:s  spe- 
cies, in  common  with  the  resl  of 
the  pine  tiib  .  attbrd  excel. cut 
pitch  an  !  tar. — The  tops,  or  young 
tender  shoots,  are  an  us  ml  sub- 
stitute for  fodder,  especially  dur- 
ing the  winter  season :  see  vol.  i. 
p.  460. — The  ro<  ts,  whi  n  divided 
into  small  splinters,  are  employed 
by  the  poor  as  a  substitute  for  can- 
ill  s. — The  outer  bark  is  of  consi- 
derable use  in  tanning  leather;  the 
inner  rind  is,  bv  the  inhabitants  of 
Loc.  -Broom,  in  the  county  of 
rted  into  ropes.  In  die 
more  northern  parts,  of  Europe,  it 
is,  in  "  ;  scarcity,  made  into 

bread  :  for  this  purpose,  the  inha- 
bitants select  a  tree,  the  trunk  of 
which  is  smooth,  and  contains  the 
ler.st  portion  of  resin:  they  strip 
off  the  bark  in  the  spring,  dry  ir 
gently,  then  reduce  it  to  powder, 
and  knead  it  with  a  small  quantity 
of  corn- meal  and  water,  in  which 
state  it  is  baked  into  bread. — The 
young  cones,  w  hen  distilled,  afford 
an  essential  diuretic  oil,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  turpentine  :  a 
resinous  extract  is  likewise  pre- 
pared from  them,  and  believed  to 
possess  virtues  similar  to  those  of 
the  balsam  of  Peru. — An  infusion 
of  the  buds  is  highly  recommended 
as  an  antiscorbutic. 

2.  The  A!:ics,  or  Spruce-fir, 
which  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  ot  Europe,  whence  it  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country. 
It  is  \  ropagated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Scotch-fir,  and  delights 
in  a  dry,  gravelly  situation,  though 
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it    will    thrive  in  al  :  .  soil. 

It  a.  Is    on   a   loam,  and 

even  <>n  a  had  dry  rock;   but  irt- 
quently  decays  at  the  end  <>t  is  or 

.i.  i,  it'  planted  on  a  slid",  wt  t 
clay.  The  same  precautions  as  are 
to  be  observed  in  transplanting  the 
Scotch  fir,  ought  to  be  more  care- 
fully attended  to  with  respect  to  the 
Spruce  fir,  which  should  be.  set  cx- 
actlv  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
it  stood  before  ;  as,  by  turning  the 
bark  to  another  quarter  of  the  com- 
pass, the  tree  generally  perishes. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
species,  namely,  the  white  and 
black  spruce  ;  the  wood  of  both  is 
very  light,  and  decaj  s  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  a  considerable. 
length  of  time:  it  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed tor  packing-cases,  musical 
instruments,  and  the  like.  Its 
brandies  form  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  preparing  the  essence  of 
spruce,  from  which  spruce-beer  is 
brewed.  A  fine  clear  turpentine 
oozes  from  these  trees :  the  Indians 
of  North-America  are  said  to  em- 
ploye it  in  curing  green  wounds,  os 
well  as  certain  internal  disorder*!: 
the  resin  which  distils  from  the 
White  Spruce-fir,  in  particular,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
in  fevers,  and  in  pains  of  the  breast 
and  stomach.  In  Britain,  this  re- 
sinous juice  is  boiled  in  water,  and 
strained  through  a  linen  cloth,  by 
which  process  it  acquires  a  solid 
consistence,  a  reddish  brown  co- 
lour, and  an  odour  by  no  means 
disagreeable — whence  it  is  called 
Burgundy  pitch.  In  obstinate 
coughs,  affections  of  the  lungs,  and 
other  internal  complaints,  plasters 
of  this  resin,  by  acting  as  a  topical 
stimulus,  are  frequently  found  of 
considerable  sendee. 

3.  The  picea,  or  Yew-leaved 
Fir  j  which  i.s  a  tali   eyer-greui, 

'J'  4  'J  and 
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and  a  native  of  Scotland,  Sweden, 
and  Germany.     This  species  also 
produce*   two   varieties,    viz.    the 
Silver  Fir,  and  the  Balm  of  Gi lead 
Fir.     The  former  grows  to  a  great 
height     (in    Germany    sometimes 
rising  to  180 feet),  and  has  received 
that  name  from  the  white  appear- 
ance of  its  leaves.  It  is  very  hardy, 
and  will  thrive  in  any  situation; 
but  prospers  remarkably  in  a  rich, 
loamy  soil.    The  balm  of  gilead  fir 
is  eminently  calculated  for  orna- 
mental gardening,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  form,  and  the  fra- 
grance of  its  foliage.     It  ought  to 
be  planted  in  a  rich,  good  earth, 
as  it  grows  best  in  a  deep,  black, 
sandy  mould,  where  its  roots  have 
sufficient   room    to   strike  freely. 
From  this  variety  exudes  the  resin- 
ous juice,  erroneously  called  Balm 
qf  Gilead,  on  account  of  its  pos- 
sessing the  same  properties  as  that 
which  is  produced  from  the  Pinus 
lalsaviea,  or  Hemlock-fir.  a  native 
of  Virginia  and  Canada,  but  seldom 
cultivated  in  England.   In  common 
with  the  other  turpentines  obtained 
from  the   pine  tribe,   that  of  the 
balm  of  gilead  fir  is  a  hot,  stimu- 
lating,   and  determent    medicine: 
small  doses  ot  it  have  sometimes 
been  successfully  used  in  chronic 
rheumatisms  and  palsy. 

The  different  species  of  fir  are 
infested  by  a  variety  of  insects  :  the 
most  formidable  ot  these  is  a  brown 
grub,  about  4-10ths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  which  changes  into  a  brown- 
ish moth,  resembling  those  producr 
ing  the  grubs  which  infest  apple 
and  pear  trees.  These  moths  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  the  heads  or  tops 
of  the  firs,  where  they  are  hatched 
in  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
young  grubs  eat  their  way  into  the 
{coding  branches,  and  consume  the 
pith  in  their  course.  They  continue 
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their  depredations  till  the  beginning 
of  June,  when  they  assume  the 
form  of  chrysalis,  and  lie  in  a  tor- 
pid  state  till  Midsummer,  at  which 
period  they  become  perfect  moths. 
As  these  in  setts  multiply  most  ra- 
pidly, the  greatest  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  planting  firs,  that  they  may 
not  be  propagated  from  an  infecfed 
nursery ;  in  which  case  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  extirpate  the 
vermin.  The  only  effectual  me- 
thod of  destroying  them  is,  to  lop 
off,  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
branches  thus  infested  ;  for  after 
the  trees  have  attained  a  height 
exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  there 
is  no  remedy. 

FIRE,  is  that  subtle,  invisible 
cause,  which  penetrates  both  solid 
and  liquid  matters  with  extreme 
facility,  and  renders  them  hot  to 
the  touch,  It  is  also  the  chief 
agent,  by  which  the  composition 
and  decomposition  of  natural  bodies 
is  generally  effected;  so  that,  with- 
out fire,  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  would  cease  to  exist. 

Various  opinions  have  been  main* 
tained  concerning  the  nature  and 
properties  of  fire ;  for  an  account 
of  which  we  are  obliged  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  works  of  Boyle, 
Newton,  and  Scheele  ;  as  we 
propose  to  give  a  few  illustration* 
connecfed  with  this  subject,  under 
the  article  Heat. 

Though  designed  to  be  subservi- 
ent to  the  most  useful  purposes, 
fire  frequently  becomes  a  scourge 
to  mankind;  and,  unless  it  be  time- 
ly discovered,  lays  whole  streets 
and  towns  in  ashes.  Flence  the 
securing  of  houses  and  other  build- 
ings against  this  devouring  element, 
has  ever  formed  an  important  ob- 
ject of  inquiry,  while  it  has  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  intelligent 
men  :   we  shall  briefly  state  a  lew 
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c:    the   most   remarkable  experi- 
ments   I  r  with  the  result  ur 
ittended  th<  m. 

Dr.  1 1  1 1  ted  a  pi  mi 

■  ■;■'  bouses 
rhe  th  n  mid 

)-  laid  mi  the  floors,  the  gn  ater  is 
I  '.ur:: | .  1  [e  supposes  that  the 
d  ptli  of  an  incb  will  be  an 
sufficient;  though  he  recommends 
to  lav  a  do  per  coal  on  the  st.iirs ; 
because  lire  in  general,  ascends  by 
means  of  stair-cases  with  the  g 
est  velocity. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  April 
1773)  to  David  Hartley.  Esq. 
of  Golden-square,  for  Ins  method 
of  securing  buildings  and  ships 
against  lire.  See  our  first  vol. 
p.  385. 

Lord  Mahon  has  likewise  in- 
vented a  \ery  simple  and  effectual 
mode  of  securing  every  kind  of 
building  against  all  danger  of  fire  : 
he  divides  it  into  three  parts,  name- 
ly, under-flooring,  extra-lathing, 
and  inicr-sccm-big.  The  first  part 
or  method,  is  either  single  or 
double,  in  single  under-flooring, 
a  common  strong  lath,  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  should  be  nailed 
against  eacb  side  of  every  joist  and 
main-timber,  supporting  the  floor 
which  is  to  be  secured.  Similar 
laths  are  then  to  be  nailed  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  joists,  the  ends 
of  which  abut  against  each  other. 
The  top  of  each  lath  or  fillet,  on;  ht 
to  be  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
top  of  the  joists  or  timbers,  against 
which  they  are  naiied,  so  as  to  form 
a  small  ledge  on  every  side.  When 
these  fillets  are  nailed  on,  the}' 
should  be  laid  in  a  rough  plaster, 
which  ought  to  be  spread  on  the 
tops  of  such  fillets,  so  as  to  leave 
no  vacant  space  between  them  and 
the  joists.  Short  pieces  of  common 
hrths  are  next  to  be  nailed  closely 
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her,  in  a  direction  contrary  to 

thai  od  the  1  ■■-x^ ;  the  ends  of  the 
.   r  are   to  rest    on   the  filletSj 

and  to  he  well  bedde  i  in  rough 
.■.  bul  not  fastened  with  11a  1  . 
'I  be)  are  next  to  be  a  at<  I  am  a 
with  the  plaster,  which  is  to  be 
spread  over  them  to  the  tops  of 
the  joist ..  In  double-flooring,  the 
1  and  short  pieces  ot  laths  are 
applie.l  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed; the  coat  of- rough  plaster 
ought,  however,  in  this  method,  to 
be  somewhat  more  than  half  as 
thick  as  that  in  single-flooring. — 
While  the  rough  plaster  is  laying 
on,  some  additional  short  pieces  ot 
laths  are  to  be  inserted  between  the 
joists  upon  the  first  coat,  as  close- 
ly to  each  other  as  possible,  and  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  tirst  layer 
of  laths.  Over  this  second  layer 
of  short  laths,  another  coat  of  rough 
plaster  should  be  spread,  which 
ought  to  be  trowelled  level  with 
the  tops  of  the  joists. 

As  soon  as  the  plaster-work  be- 
tween the  joists  is  perfectly  dry, 
it  should  be  inspected,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  there  be  any 
small  cracks,  especially  next  to  the 
joists.  Should  any  occur,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  close  them,  by 
washing  them  over  with  a  brush, 
wetted  with  mortar- wash,  which 
may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two 
measures  of  quick-lime  and  one 
of  sand  in  a  pail,  and  tempering  the 
whole  with  water,  lili  it  acquires 
the  consistence  of  a  thin  jelly. 

Previously  to  laying  down  the 
flooring-boards,  a  small  quantity  of 
dry  common  sand  should  be  strew- 
ed over  the  plaster-work,  and  struck 
smooth  with  an  hollow  rule  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  joists  are 
laid,  so  that  it  may  lie  rounding  be- 
tween each  pair  of  joists.  Particu- 
lar attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
plaster* 
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plaster-work  nnd  sand,  that  they 
be  perfectly  dry  before  the  boards 
are  laid,  lest  the  latter  become  in- 
fected with  the  dry-rot.  The  mode 
of  under-flooring  may  besuccess- 
fnlly  applied  to  a  wooden  stair- 
case ;  but  no  sand  is  then  to  be  laid 
upon  the  plaster- work.  The  me- 
thod of  extra-lathing  may  be  prac- 
tised on  ceiling-joists,  sloping- 
roofs,  and  wooden  partitions. 

The  third  method,  namely,  inter- 
gecuring,  is  similar  to  that  of  under- 
flooring  ;  but  no  sand  is  after- 
wards to  be  laid  over  it.  Inter- 
securing  is  applicable  to  the  same 
parts  of  a  building  as  the  method 
of  extra-lathing  ;  but  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  be  employed.  Lord 
Mahon  made  several  experiments, 
which  shew  the  utility  of  this  in- 
vention ;  but  we  can  only  refer  the 
inquisitive  reader  to  tl  e  68th  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society/'  for 
3  7/S  ;  where  he  will  find  a  satis- 
factory account  of  the  manner  of 
preparing  the  mortar,  as  well  as 
the  result  of  numerous  trials  made 
by  the  inventor. — See  also  Coun- 
try-houses and  Fire-proof. 

The  most  expeditious  way  of 
extinguishing  fire  is  a  matter  of 
equal  importance,  as  the  security 
ef  buildings  from  that  destructive 
agent.  Hence  various  machines, 
and  chem'cal  preparations,  have 
been  invented  by  ingenious  men, 
in  order  to  promote  so  useful  an 
object ;  one  of  the  earliest  contri- 
vances was  a  barrel,  filled  with 
certain  ingredients,  hist  proposed 
by  M.  Fuchs,  a  German  physi- 
cian, in  the  year  17^4  ;  and  which 
effectually  answered  ^'  purpose 
for  v Inch  it  -was  designed. — A  si- 
milar inv<  >  introduced  in- 
to this  country  by  a  Mr.  Zachakv 
Gbbyl,  whose  machines  were. 
. .  ct  wood,  and  contained  only 
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water ;  they  were  exhibited  befbrS 
several  of  the  nobility,  but  did  not 
meet  with  encouragement.  In  the 
year  l/6l  Dr.  Godfrey  produced 
certain  vessels  which  in  every  re- 
spect succeeded.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  improve- 
ment on  Mr.  Greyl"s,  were  con- 
structed with  wood,  and  filled 
with  a  chemica]  liquor,  consisting 
of  water,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  sal-am- 
moniac. When  thrown  into  rooms 
and  other  places  that  were  pur- 
posely set  on  fire,  they  burst,  and 
by  their  explosion  completely  ex- 
tinguished the  flames  :  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  they  were  useless 
after  the  roof  bad  fallen  in.  These 
contrivances,  however,  are  evident- 
ly more  calculated  for  ships,  than 
to  be  employed  on  land ;  as  they 
would  be  of  great  service  for  sup- 
press.ng  tires  in  vessels  at  sea,  and 
might  be  considered  as  necessary  a 
part  of  their  cargo  as  naval  stores, 
or  ammunition. 

In  the  23d  vol.  of  "  Annals  of 
Agriculture,"  Mr. William  Knox, 
a  merchant  of  Gothenburg,  in 
Sweden,  states  that  he  has  made  a 
variety  of  experiments  for  extin- 
guishing lire  by  means  of  such  sub- 
stances as  are  cheap  and  easily  pro- 
cured. He  divides  them  into  simple 
and  compound  solutions.  In  the 
former  class,  he  proposes  to  add  to 
75  gallons  of  water,  ()  gallons  of  the 
strongest  solution  of  wood-ashes  ; 
or  6  gallons  of  the  finest  pulverized 
pot-ashes  j  or  8}  gallons  of  com- 
mon salt,  well  dried,  and  finely 
beaten ;  or  8  \  gallons  of  green 
vitriol  or  copperas.,  thoroughly 
dried  nnd  finely  pulverized  5  or  1 1  £ 
gallons  of  the  strongest  herring- 
pickle  ;  or  9  gallons  of  alum  re- 
duced lerj  or  10  gallons  of 
clay,  perfectly  dried,  well  beaten, 
and  caret  ally  sii 

Among  the  compound  solutions, 

Mr, 


Mr.    '  Is   to   mix 

ol  c\  iy,   l"  <;'  and 

■   i  si- 
r  quantity  oi    wati  r,  with   is 
:  iti     i  (  i 
d-a  b  s  and  18 

:   |  >  powder  ;  or   the 
Bame  pr.  ;  r,  with  15 

<|ti:irt-.  ol    red-ochre,  or  the 
dnum  of  aquafortis,  and  15  quarts 
of  common  sail  ;  or,  1  stly,  to  mix 
IS  quarts  of  th  I   herring- 

pickle,  and  15  quarts  of  red-ochre, 
with  75gallonsofw  ater, — All  I 
different  so)  >x  re- 

ius  in 
rxti'. 

ig     the 
most  powerful   for 
that  | 

otfa  r  of  the  various  inven- 
tions for  extinguishing  fire  by  che- 
mical means,  deserving"  of  notice, 
is  the  composition  prepared  by  M. 
A' on  Akkn,  and  which  consists  of 
jthe  following  ingredients : 

Us, 
Burnt  alum      -     -     -     -         30 
riol  in  powder  -         40 
C  inabrese,  or  red-ochre,  1 
pulverized     -  J 

Potters*'-,  or  other  clay,  1 
finely  pounded  and  sifted  j 
Water     -----      630 

With  40  measures  of  this  liquor 
an  artific  ial  fire,  which  would  have 
required  the  labour  of  twenty  men, 
a  :d    1500   measures   of  common 
water,  was  extinguished,  under  the 
ftion  of  the  inventor,  by  three 
persons.     The.  price  of  this  com- 
pound solution  is  estimated  at  one 
any  per  pound. 
Hater  Engines  for  extinguishing 
fire.     These  are  either  forcing  or 
lifting  pumps  ;    and  as    they   are 
made  to  move  with  great  velocity, 
fheif  execution  principally  dep 
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(.11  tl  c  length  of  th<  ir  levers,  and 
the   force    with  which    they   are 

\\  or]  -  d. 
\  arii  k  have  been  con- 

!<vt- 
e  follow  ing,  as  they  are  the 
most  in  enious,  and  at  the  same 
time  calculated  to  produce  the 
greatest  effects. — In  the  year  1785, 
th  ■  sili  1  r  medal  and  twenty  guineas 
were  confi  rrccl  by  the  "  Society  for 
the  I  t  of  Arts,"   fee- 

on  Mr.  Fuhst,  as  a  reward  for  his 
contrivance  to  increase  the  effect 
of  engines  in  extinguishing  fires; 
ieh  the  following  is  a  short 
iption  :   From  a  platform  rises 
right  pole  or  mast,   of  such 
be  judged  necessary; 
a  gaft  slides  upon  it  in  an  ascend- 
ing direction,    and  along  both  is 
.  t  d  the  leather  hose  from  the 
rhe  branch,  or  nose-pipe 
of  the  engine,,  projects  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  gaft :  towards  which  an 
iron  irame  is   fixed,  whence  two 
chains  are  suspended  :    and  from 
these  hangropes,  which  serve  to  give 
an  horizontal  direction  tothe  branch; 
while  other  ropes,  that  run  through 
proper  pullies,  and  are  thus  con- 
veyed down  the  mast,  serve  like- 
wise   to    communicate   a    vertical 
motion  to  it.     By  these  means,  the 
branch  or  nose-pipe  of  the  engine 
is  conducted  into  the  window  of 
any  room  where  the  fire  more  im- 
mediately rages;  and  the  effect  of 
the  water  discharged  is  applied  in 
the  most  efficacious  manner  to  the 
extinguishing  of  the  flames. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  January 
1790,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bramah,  of 
Piccadilly,  and  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Dickenson,  of  Bedworth  Close, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  for 
a  new  improved  engine  on  a  rota- 
tive principle.  The  merits  of  tliis 
machine  depend  on  its  having  two 
wheels 
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wheels  or  cylinders  of  brass,  or  any 
other  metal  j  one  of  which  is  of  a 
greater,  and  the  other  of  a  smaller 
diameter,  in  any  proportion  re- 
quired ;  both  are  nearly  of  equal 
length,  but  may  be  increased  or 
decreased,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  machine  is  ap- 
plied. As  soon  as  the  larger  wheel 
is  fixed,  the  smaller  one  is  placed 
within  it,  and  is  fastened  on  an 
Siis,  so  as  to  turn  in  a  rotative 
direction  round  its  centre ;  the 
smaller  wheel  being  thus  stationed, 
may  be  occasionally  fixed,  and  the 
larger  one  moved  in  the  same  direc- 
tion round  the  smaller  one :  the 
former  of  these,  however,  is  pre- 
ferable in  all  cases.  At  each  end 
of  the  larger  wheel  there  is  -Ajianck, 
to  which  are  screwed  two  p:ates, 
or  caps  inclosing  its  ends,  and  into 
which  the  extremities  of  the  smaller 
wh  el  are  inserted,  so  as  to  render 
the.  junction  water-tight  :  through 
these  caps  passes  the  axis  of  the 
inner  cylinder,  in  order  to  com- 
municate motion  from  without. — 
Or  tiie  inner  wheel  may  be  applied 
no  as  to  give  motion,  by  its  external 
end  or  ends,  to  any  other  engine 
or  machine  connected  with  it. — 
These  are  the  component  parts  of 
Messrs.  Bramah's  and  Dicken- 
son's patent  engines;  for  a  more 
particular  account  of  which,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  2d  vol.  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
JaSiures,  where  he  will  find  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  machinery, 
and  the  effects  it  is  calculated  to 
produce. 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted  in 
Pecember  1/Q'i.  to  Mr.  Charles 
SiMTKiN,  of  Oxford-street,  en- 
gine-maker; lor  his  improvements 
in  all  kinds  of  machines  for  extin- 
guishing fire. — -This  invention  con- 
sists in  exploding  or  removing  the 
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valves  both  from  that  part  of  the 
cylinder,  where  the  vacuum  is 
made  by  the  piston  or  fly,  and 
from  beneath  the  air-vessel ;  and 
in  making  use  of  valves,  by  the 
application  of  certain  filtering 
chambers,  with  partitions  or  divi- 
sions, to  preserve  the  eflefet  of  the 
valves,  during  the  use  of  any  im- 
proper fluid.  These  filtering  cham- 
bers are  to  be  placed  between  the 
drawing  valves,  and  the  strainer  in 
common  use,  on  the  suction-pipe. 
The  partitions  in  the  chambers  may 
be  of  fine  wire-work,  or  of  any 
other  substitute,  that  will  act  as  a 
first  and  second  filtration  in  the 
chamber. 

The  design  of  this  invention  is, 
to  render  the  valves  more  free  of 
access,  and  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  opening  any  other  parts  of 
the  engine,  except  the  chambers 
containing  the  valves  ;  by  which 
means  the  effect  of  the  machine  is 
increased,  and  consequently  the. 
fire  may  be  more  easily  extin- 
guished. 

To  these  different  contrivances 
we  shall  add  the  American  Fire- 
engine,  of  which  we  have  given  an 
accurate  engraving.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Benjamin  Dear- 
born, who  communicated  it  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Art* 
and  Sciences,  from  whose  Memoirs 
for  1 704,  we  extract  the  following 
particulars : 

Description  of  the  Plate  represent* 
ing  the  American  Fire-engine, 
on  a  new  construction. 

Fig.  1.  A  B,  and  CD,  are  the 
edges  of  two  planks,  confined  to- 
gether by  four  bolts. — a  b,  and  c  d, 
are  two  cylindrical  barrels,  in  each 
ot  which  a  piston,  with  a  valve,  is 
fastened  to  tin;  spear  e,  and  is  mov- 
ed tip  and  down  alternately  by  the 
motiorv 
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r  kcfa  barrel  a  hole  ;-  made  through 
the  plunk  A  B,  which  is  covered 
with  i££,  are 

suspended  on  the  common  centre 
f  ■.  there  are  also  arms  parallel  to 
these  on  the  opposil 

:k1s  of  handles  which  are  fast- 
ened across  the  ends  of  the 
At  h,  a  b  from  arm 

to  arm,  to  whu  h  the  piece  i,  /:,  ;s 
affixed,  and  on  which  it  plays j  the 
lower  end  of  this  piece  is  fastened 
To  the  top  of  the  spear  c. — G,  /,  /,  is 
a  standard  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  anus,  to  which  there  is 
a  oearrespondent  one  on  the  oppo- 
site side  :  both  are  notched  into  the 
edges  of  the  planks,  where  they 
are  secured  by  a  bi.lt,  which  passes 
through  them  at  /,  and  has  a  r.ut 
or  fore-lock  on  the  opposite  side. 
H  I,  H  I,  are  square  braces,  answer- 
ing die  purpose  of  duets,  through 
which  the  water  ascends  from  the 
barrels,  passing  through  the  plank 
at  m. — K  L,  X  L,  are  irons  in  the 
form  of  a  staple,  in  order  to  confine 
the  braces  :  the  lower  ends  of  these 
irons  meet,  and  are  secured  by  a 
bolt,  passing  through  them,  and 
il  N,  n  o,  which  is  a  piece  that 
goes  up  through  a  mortice  in  the 
centre  of  the  planks.  This  piece  is 
square  from  the  lower  end,  till  it 
readies  the  top  of  the  braces ; 
whence  they  become  c\  liudrical  to 
the  top,  the  upper  end  being  per- 
forated sufficiently  low  down,  in 
order  to  communicate  with  the 
braces.  (J,  P,  is  an  iron  ring,  that 
surrounds  the  tube,  and  has  two 
shanks  which  ascend  through  the 
head,  with  screws  on  the  top  at 
p,  q : — r,  s,  is  a  ferule  nailed  round 
the  tube. 

Fig.  2.  is  the  same  engine ;  the 
arms  and  standards  being  taken  off, 
in  order  to  delineate  more  clearly 
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I    into  tilr: 
mortice  a  .  her. 
/',  is  a  hole 

to   the    bolt,    whic  the 

standards.     In  this  figure,  a 

.,  with  the- 
pipe  in  a  perpendicular  direct 

The  machine  is  confined  withia 
a  box,  set  on  wheels,  as  in  tht> 
common  lire-engines.  The  whole 
is  made  of  wood,  excepting  the 
spears  of  the  pumps,  and  a  few 
bolts,  kc.  The  advantag 
machine  are,  that  it  can  be  made> 
in  any  place  where  common  pumps, 
are  manufactured  ;  the  interior 
work  will  not  exceed  one^fomtk 
of  the  price  of  those  which  are  (  o.i- 
.si  meted  on  the  usual  plan  ;  and 
that  they  are  incomparably  n 
easy  to  work,  than  the  common 
ones;  circumstances  which  strong- 
ly recommend  the  American  fire- 
engine  to  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

On  the.  breaking  out  of  a 
all  constablesare  enjoined,  by  seve- 
ral acts  of  parliament,  to  repair  to 
the  place ;  to  use  every  exertion 
for  extinguishing  the  dames  ;  and 
to  cause  people  to  work,  &c. — By 
the  10  Ann,  c.  14,  no  action  shall 
be  commenced  against  any  person 
in  whose  house  or  chamber  a  fire 
shall  break  out  accidentally  ;  but, 
if  such  fire  happen  through  the 
negligence  of  any  servant,  the  lat- 
ter incurs  a  penalty  of  ICOl.  to  be 
distributed  among  the  sufferers  j 
and,  in  default  of  payment,  he  is 
to  be  imprisoned  for  IS  months, 
during  which  time  he  is  to  be  kept 
to  hard  labour. — The  wilful  setting 
of  fire  to  any  house,  out-house,  or 
other  building,  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy. — See  Gunpow- 
der. 
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is  or  cylinders  of  brass,  or  any 
oU?er  metal;  one  of  which  is  of  a 
greater,  and  the  other  of  a  smaller 
diameter,  in  any  proportion  re- 
cjitired;  both  are  nearly  of  equal 
length,  but  may  be  increased  or 
decrease.!,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  machine  is  ap- 
plied. As  soon  as  the  larger  wheel 
is  fixed,  the  smaller  one  is  placed 
within  it,  find  is  fastened  on  an 
axis,  so  as  to  turn  in  a  rotative 
direction  round  its  centre;  the 
smaller  wheel  being  thus  stationed, 
may  be  occasional. y  fixed,  an  1  the 
larger  one  moved  in  the  same  direc- 

round  the  smaller  one :  the 
former  of  these,  however,  is  pre- 
ferable in  all  cases.  At  each  end 
of  the  larger  wheel  there  is  ■\iituuli, 
to  which  are  screwed  two  pates, 
or  caps  inclosing  its  ends,  and  into 
which  the  extremities  of  the  smaller 
wh  el  are  inserted,  so  as  to  render 
tin-  junction  water-tight:  through 
these  caps  passes  the  axis  of  the 
Inner  cylinder,  in  order  to  com- 
municate motion  from  without. — 
Or  the  inner  wheel  may  be  applied 
ho  as  to  give  motion,  by  its  external 
end  or  e..ds,  to  any  other  engine 
or  machine  connected  with  it. — 
These  are  the  component  parts  of 
Messrs.  Beamah's  and  Dicken- 
son's patent  engines  ;  for  a  more 
particular  account  of  which,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  2d  vol.  of 
the  Reperton  >/  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures, where  he  will  find  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  machinery, 
and  the  effects  it  is  calculated  to 
produce. 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted  in 
pecember  17Q2,  to  Mr.  Chahi.es 
Simfkim,    ot  Oxford-street,    en- 

makerj  for  his  improvements 

.  kinds  <4  machines  tor  extin- 

fire, — -'i  his  invention  con- 

+<.jtH  in  '  splodin  j  or  removing  the 
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valves  both  from  that  part  of  th^ 
cylinder,  where  the  vacuum  is 
made  by  the  piston  or  fly,  and 
from  beneath  the  air-vessel ;  and 
in  making  use  oi'  valves,  by  the 
application  of  certain  filtering 
chambers,  with  partitions  or  divi- 
sions, to  preserve  the  effect  ot  the 
valves,  during  the  use  of  any  im- 
proper fluid.  These  filtering  cham- 
bers are  to  be  placed  between  the 
drawing  valves,  and  the  strainer  in 
common  use,  on  the  suction-pipe. 
The  partitions  in  the  chambers  may 
be  of  fine  wire-work,  or  of  any 
other  substitute,  that  will  act  as  a 
first  and  second  filtration  in  the 
chamber. 

The  design  of  this  invention  is. 
to  render  the  valves  more  f;< 
access,  and  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  opening  any  other  parts  of 
the  engine,  except  the  chambers 
containing  the  valves  ;  by  which 
means  the  effe6t  of  the  machine  is- 
increased,  and  consequently  the 
fire  may  be  more  easily  extin- 
guished. 

To  these  different  contrivances 
we  shall  add  the  American  Fire- 
engine,  of  which  we  have  given  an 
accurate  engraving.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Benjamin  Dear- 
born, who  communicated  it  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Art* 
and  Sciences,  from  whose  Memoirs 
for  1/0-4,  we  extra6t  the  following 
particulars  : 

Description  of  the  Plalc  represent* 
ing  the  American  Fire-engine, 
on  a  new  construction . 

Fig.  1.  A  B,  and  CD,  are  the 
of  two  planks,  confined  to- 
gether by  four  bolts. — a  c,  andc  d, 
are  two  cylindrical  barrels,  in  each 
nl  which  a  piston,  with  a  valve,  is 
fastened  to  the  spear  e,  and  is  mot  - 
ed  up  and  down  alternately  bj  the 
jn  il 
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FIRE-ARMS,  are  those  which 
are  charged  with  powder  and  ball ; 
such  as  musquets,  carbines,  pistols, 
cannons,  &:c. 

In  December  1/SO,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  John  Aitken*,  or" 
Edinburgh,  surgeon,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  new  method  of  loading 
lire-arms,  of  whatever  dimensions 
or  forms,  with  two  or  more  charges 
of  powder  and  ball,  and  of  dis- 
charging them  in  succession,  by 
fire  communicated  through  corres- 
pondent perforations,  or  touch- 
holes.  This  consists  in  lodging 
several  charges  of  powder  and  shot 
in  the  fire-arms,  whether  cylindri- 
cal, conical,  chambered,  or  other- 
wise ;  the  hindmost  extremity,  or 
breech,  being  closed,  while  the  an- 
terior one,  or  muzzle,  is  open.  The 
extension  of  the  fire,  in  a  posterior 
direction  from  the  charge  next  the 
muzzle  that  is  first  inflamed,  is  in- 
tercepted by  intermedia  placed  be- 
tween the  several  charges,  which 
are  firmly  rammed  about  or  above 
the  shot :  and  which  are  formed  of 
any  substance  that  possesses  suffi- 
cient resistance,  is  compact,  in- 
combustible, and  properly  shaped. 
In  the  smaller  fire-arms,  namely, 
pistols,  musquets,  bluderbusses, 
&c.  the  patentee  chiefly  employs 
leather,  or  other  thick  stuffs.  In 
the  larger  ones,  such  as  cannons, 
mortars,  &zc.  he  makes  use  of  va- 
rious pastes,  as  being  more  com- 
modious, and  more  easily  procured. 
The  charges  are  ignited  through1 
touch-holes,  by  the  lock,  or  match, 
as  occasion  may  demand,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
tube. 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted 
to  James  Wilson,  Esq.  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  for  his  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of 
fire-arms,  by   which  the  powder 
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will  be  effectually  screened!  agairist 
the  influence  of  the  weather,  a*  a 
Jess  expence  than  by  other  met!  od, 
His  invention  consists  chiefly  in' 
fixing  a  semi-circular  piece  of  brass 
or  iron,  about  one  line  in  breadth", 
over  the  touch-hole,  and  which 
rises  upwards  with  a  bevil  from  the 
side  that  joins  the  barrel.  Thus 
the  wet  or  moisture,  which  in  com- 
mon fire-arms  insinuates  itself  b  - 
tween  the  barrel  and  the  hammer 
or  upper  pan,  where  the  powder  is 
most  exposed,  is  effectually  pre- 
vented, and  carried  off  on  cither 
side  of  the  arch,  or  semi-circular 
piece  of  metal,  by  the  channel, 
which  is  formed  by  the  bevil  when* 
in  contact  with  the  ban  el.  This 
improvement  is  also  applicable  to; 
old  pans. 

FIRE-COCKS,  are  contrivances 
for  admitting  water  into  pipes  or 
reservoirs  :  churchwardens  in  Lon- 
don, and  within  the  bdls  of  mor- 
tality, are  enjoined  to  fix  them  at 
proper  distances  in  streets,  toge- 
ther with  painted  characters  on  the 
opposite  wall,  pointing  out  such 
distance;  They  are  also  ordered  to 
deposit  in  every  house  thus  mark- 
ed, an  instrument  or  key  for  open- 
ing a  plug,  and  likewise  a  large  en- 
gine, and  an  hand-engine,  under 
the  penalty  of  101. 

FIRE-ESCAPE,  a  contrivance 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  persons 
in  imminent  danger  from  fire. 

In  the  An  nun!  Register  for  1  77-~>< 
an  account  is  given  or  a  machine 
for  saving  persons  and  effects  from 
the  flames.  It  consists,  1 .  Of  a  pole 
of  fir,  which  may  be  of  any  conveni- 
ent length ,  being  about  five  int lies  i  n 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  at  the 
top  or  smallest  end,  about  three 
inches.  At  the  distance  of  three 
feet  from  the  top,  is  a  mortice 
through  the  pole,,  to  which  a  pulley 

is 
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same 
diameter  as  that  pa  I  oi  the  pole. 

at    three-fourth 
an  inch  in 

. 

which   is  b   spririg-b  ok,    to   pass 
through  the  handle  of  the  bask  t, 
when  used  .  it  is  pui  through  the 
mortice  over  the  pulley,  and  drawn 
ti^ht  on  each  side,  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pole,  where  it  is  se- 
cured  till  wanted.     3.  A  has'  et, 
which  ought  to  beof  strong  wicker- 
work,  thn\-  and  a  half  feet  long, 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  rou 
off  at  the  corners  ;  and  four  feet 
.  rounding;  every  way  at  the 
bottom.    To  the  top  of  the  basket 
is  fixed  a  strong  iron  curve,  or  han- 
dle,   with  an  eye  or   ring  in    the 
middle:    a    small  cord   about   the 
length   of  the    pole,    is    likewise 
fastened  to  oik-1  side  of  the  basket, 
near  the   top. — These    being    the 
principal  parts,  there  are  also  se- 
veral straps,  &c.  for  securing  the 
poles  from    sliding ;  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  a   minute  account 
in  the  volume  before  quoted.    This 
contrivance  can  be  raised,  and  two 
or  more  persons  may  be.  taken  out 
of  the  upper  windows  of  a  house, 
and  let  down  safely   in  the  street, 
within  the  space   of  thirty -jive  se- 
conds, or  in  little   more  than  half 
a  minute. 

A  machine  for  this  purpose  has 
lately  been  invented  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Collix,  of  Phila- 
delphia', the  following  description 
of  which  we  have  abridged  from  the 
4th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society. — 
A  strong  wooden  case  is  erected 
near  the  end  of  a  rectangular  stage 
of  solid  planks,  mounted  on  four 
wheels  (with  locks  to  secure  the 
latter  when  the  machine  is  em- 
ployed), for  the  reception  of  an 
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itmd  shaft.    Tlii 

■ 
two   I 

which,    aft<  r  pa 
pullies  or  sh  saves  in  I 
case  (one  being  i  .  are 

fastened   to    I  wo  wind!  i 
winding  or  unwindi  i 

;ed» 
On  the  top  of  this    I 
able  shaft,  is  an   iron  fork    with  a 
transverse   pin,  on    which   rolls  a 
lever  with    unequal   arm-..      The 
•;t  arm  is  directed  towards  the 
ion-end   of  the   stage,    whida  it 
ought  not  to  exceed  in  length,  un- 
less the  hinder-end  be  proportion- 
ably  loaded.     The  shortest  arm  is 
lowered  or  raised  by  a  rope  fastened 
to  its  extremity,  which  reaches   to 
the  posterior. end  of  the  stage,  and 
may  be  pulled  either  by  men  or  by 
a  windlass:  or,  a  compound   pul- 
ley may  be  substituted  for  the  rope. 
To  the  fore-end  of  the  longest  arm 
of  the  lever,  a  basket  is  suspended, 
by  three  iron  rods,  for  the   ret  op- 
tion of  persons  or  goods  in  danger* 
and  which,  by  loosening  the  hinder 
,  is  thus  lowered.     As,  how- 
,  in  great  elevations,  the 
ket    cannot  reach   the  ground,    a 
rope  is  fastened  to  it,  by  which  per- 
sons or  goods  may  descend. — Dr. 
Collin  mentions  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  kind   of  this  machine,  by 
the  former  of  which  twelve  pe :        ; 
may  be  let  down,  and  by  the  latter 
four.     As  he  has  net  specified 
dimensions,  we  suppose  that    ;. 
are  to  be  proportioned  to  the  hi 
at  which  houses  and  Othei 
are  in  general  erected,  and  t<  • 
number  of  persons  the  machine  is 
intended  to   rescue. — We   cannot, 
on  this  occasion,  omit  to  point  out 
the  great  utility  of  those  fri 
ropes  which  should  be  fa 
the  foot  of  a  bedstead,  and  extend 

to 
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to  a  sufficient  length,  to  defend  bj 
them,  in  case  of  rire,  through  a 
window  :  they  are  sold  by  several 
tfope-manufa&urers  in  town.genc- 
rally  at  two  sh  Uings  per  yard. 

FIRE-IRONS,  are  those  idstru- 
rnents  which  are  employed  in  the 
management  of  a  fire,  namely,  po- 
ker, shovel,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  tongs.  As  the  man ufa flare  of 
these  articles  isacknow  edged  tobe 
very  unwieldy,  Mr.  Samuel  Bl\- 
tiiam,  of  Queen-square  Place,  in 
Middlesex,  obtained  a  patent  in 
the  month  of  April  1 7Q3,  for  a  new 
method  of  making  fire-irons,  His 
invention  consists  in  forming  those 
instruments  tubular  ;  the  cylinders 
being  closed  at  the  ends,  as  well 
for  strength  as  for  keeping  out  dust : 
hence  they  acquire  a  degree  of 
lightness,  which  the  patentee  af- 
firms cannot  be  given  them  by  any 
other  means,  with  the  same  degree 
of  strength.  The  joint  of  die  tongs 
may  be  made  in  a  manner  similar 
to  common  ones,  or  with  a  spring- 
joint  resembling  that  of  sugar- 
tongs.  The  two  legs  are  joined 
together  by.  a  flat,  broad,  semi- 
circular plate,  hardened  so  as  to 
acquire  a  proper  degree  of  elastic 
city.  The  ends  of  the  tongs  may 
be  either  flat,  as  is  usual,  or  hol- 
low like  a  spoon.  The  materials 
may  be  either  entirely  iron,  or  those 
parts  which  are  not  intended  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  fir'",  may  be 
of  silver,  plated  work,  or  any  other 
"metal.  With  respect  to  die  poker 
and  shovel,  the  ends  may,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  in  separate,  pieces 
from  the  stems  ;  but  as  that  of  the 
poker  is  frequently  exposed  to  the 
rire,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
it,  if  tubular,  much  thicker  than 
the  stem. — The  chief  objecf  of  this 
contrivance  is  simplicity  and  light- 
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dessj  but  we  doubt  whether  it   M 
calculated  for  general  use. 

FIRE-PLACE,  a  contrivance  for 
communicating  heat  to  rooms,  and 
also  for  answering  various  pur- 
poses of  art  and  manufacture. — 
With  respect  to  the  latter  kind,  we 
propose  to  treat  under  the  articles 
of  Furnace  and  Stove. 

In  the  construction  of  fire-places 
for  domestic  purpose's,  the  chief 
t  is  the  saving  of  fuel  :  with 
this  intention,  several  ingenious 
artists  have  invented  different  kind* 
of  grate*,  more  or  less  adapted  to 
that  useful  end. 

The  fire-places  in  general  use 
are,  1 .  The  large  open  ones,  which 
were  commonly  adopted  in  former 
times,  and  are  still  retained  in  the 
country,  and  in  kitchens  :  they  re- 
quire a  wide  funnel,  consume  a 
a  great  quantity  of  fuel,  and  gene- 
rally smoke,  unless  the  door,  or  a 
window,  be  left  open. 

2.  The  modern  fire-places  ge- 
nerally adopted  in  town?, ^re  con- 
structed with  low  breasts  and 
hearths,  narrowed  by  jambs.  These 
being  more  contracted  than  the  an- 
tiquated chimnies,  easily  keep  the 
room  free  from  smoke  ;  but  the' 
funnel  necessarily  occasions  a  con-* 
siderable  draught  of  air,  which 
rushing  in  at  every  crevice,  ren- 
ders the  situation  of  those  who  are 
exposed  to  it  very  uncomfo;  table, 
and  even  dangerous  :  for  it  is  un- 
questionable, that  most  of  the  dis- 
eases that  proceed  from  colds, 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
strong  draught  of  chimnies,  by 
which,  in  severe  weather,  per- 
sons are  scorched  before,  while 
they  are  freezing  behind.  Such 
fire-places,  therefore,  are  of  little 
•  service  in  heating  rooms,  as  the 
surrounding  air,  which  is  Wanned 

by 
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not  remain  in  the  apartment,  but 
•  itinually  collected  in  the  chim- 
ney, by  the  current  of  cold  air 
which  surrounds  it,  and  by  which 
in  a  short  time  curried  oft". 
Nor  is  ihist  e  only  inconvenience 
attendant  on  such  improper  con- 
in\  ances,  tor  the  greatest  part  of  the 
tire  is  lost,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  absorbed  by  the  back,  jambs, 
and  hearth,  which  are  dark  and 
obscure,  and  reflect  v>  rv  licrie,  so 
that  the  heat  flies  directly  up  the 
chimney. 

3.  To  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence, an  ingenious  Frenchman, 
named  Gacgek,  in  the  year  1709, 
P'oposed  seven  different  construc- 
tions of  a  new  kind  ofchimnies,  in 
which  there  are  hollow  cavities, 
formed  by  means  of  iron  plates  in- 
serted in  the  back;  jambs,  and 
hearth:  thiough  these  the  heat 
passes  and  warms  the  air  in  those 
cavities,  which  is  thus  continually 
communicated  to  the  room.  Al- 
though many  advantages  arise  from 
this  arrangement,  yet  the  expence 
necessarily  incurred,  must  ever  be 
an  insuperable  obstacle  10  its  ge- 
neral adoption. 

4.  Another  kind  of  fire-place  is 
the  Holland  iron-stove,  which  has  a 
line  proceeding  from  the  top,  and 
a  small  iron  door  that  opens  into 
the  apartment.  They  serve  :o\\"rra 
a  room,  lessen  the  consumption  of 
fuel,  and  to  produce  a  constant 
change  of  air ;  but,  as  the  fire  is  too 
much  confined,  it  is  neither  suffi- 
ciently chearful,  nor  calculated  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  is  therefore 
employed  chiefly  to  work-shops. 

5.  The  Go  man  stove  consists  of 
five  iron  plates,  which  are  screwed 
closely  together  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  fuel  may  ue  put  into  it 
from  another  room,  and  even  from 

NO.  VII, — vol.  11, 
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the  Outside  of  the  house.  This 
stove  warms  rooms  w  tfa  little  tii-i, 
and  i^  not  attended  with  any  dan- 
ger from  1  ion  of  cold  air  ; 

but   it   admits  01   no  chan  • 
draught  of  air  in  the  room,  and  the 

lire  is  likcv  ifcd. 

Such  are  the  inconveniencies  at- 
tending the  (ire-places  in  general 
use  ;  and,  though  we  by  no  means 
wish  to  depreciate  th  ^ inventions  of 
Count  Rumfokd,  yet  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Pennsylvania .fire- 
place, which  was  originally  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Franklin,  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  domestic  pur- 
poses, both  for  its  economy  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  efficacious  mode  of  im- 
parting heat.  From  these  consi- 
derations, we  have  been  induced 
to  proetire  several  cuts,  by  which 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  :i 
r  estimate  of  an  invention 
which  appears  to  be  susceptible 
only  of  very  few  improvements. 
Dr.  Franklix's  machine  consists  ; 

] .  Of  a  bottom  plate  or  hearth- 
pi  -ce,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
with  a  rising  moulding  in  front,  for; 
a  fender  5 


with  two  perforated  ears,  F,  G,  for 
the  reception  of  two  screw-rods ; — = 
a  long  air-hole  a,  a,  throu-h  which, 
the  external  air  pajses  into  an  air- 
box;  and  also  of  three  smoke-holes, 
represented  by  dark  squares  in  B. 
C,  thfougi  which  the  smoke  dc- 
U  scendg 
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scends  and  escapes ;  beside  these, 
there  are  double  ledges  for  receiv- 
ing the  lower  edges  of  the  other 
plates. 

2.  A  back  plate  without  holes, 
that  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
ledges  to  receive 

3.  The  two  side  plates,  each  of 
which  has  a  similar  pair  of  ledges, 
for  the  reception  of  the  side  ledges 
of  the  front  plate,  together  with  a 
shoulder  on  which  it  rests ;  there 
are  likewise  two  pair  of  ledges  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  the  lateral 
edges  of  the  two  middle  plates  that 
form  the  air-box  ;  and  also  an  ob- 
long air-hole  through  which  the 
air  warmed  in  the  box  is  discharged 
into  the  room  5  together  with  a 
wing  or  bracket, 


as  at  H,  and  small  hole,  as  at  R, 
in  which  the  axis  of  the  register  is 
to  move. 

4.  An  air-box,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  two  middle  plates 
D,  E,  and  F,  G. 

D  F 


The  first  of  these  two  cuts  has 
five  thin  ledges  or  partitions,  cast 
on  it,  the  edges  of  which  are  .re- 
ceived into  as  many  pair  of  ledges, 
«a*t  in  the  other ;  the  tops  of  all 
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the  cavities  formed  by  these  ledges' 
are  covered  by  another  ledge  of  the- 
same  form  and  depth,  which  is 
cast  with  them  ;  so  that  when  the 
plates  are  put  together,  and  the 
joints  luted,  there  can  be  no  com- 
munication between  the  air-box 
and  the  smoke.  In  the.  winding 
passages  of  this  box,  fresh  air  is 
warmed,  as  it  passes  into  the 
room. 

5.  A  front  plate,  which  is  arched 
on  the  under  side,  and  ornamented 
with  foliage,  ike. 

6.  A  top  plate, 


with  a  pair  of  ears,  M,  N,  which 
correspond  to  those  in  the  bottom 
plate,  and  are  perforated  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  has  likewise  a 
pair  of  ledges  that  run  round  the 
under  side,  in  order  to  receive  the 
top  edges  of  the  fiont,  back,  and 
side-plates.  The  air-box  is  two 
and  a  half  inches  shorter  than  the 
top  plate.  All  these  plates  are  of 
cast  iron  ;  and,  when  properly  ar- 
ranged, they  are  bound  with  a  pair 
of  slender  rods  of  wrought  iron, 
with  screws  ;  and  the  machine  ap- 
pears as  in  the  preceding  figure. 
There  are  also  two  thin  plates  of 
wrought  iron,  forming 

7.  The  shutter  ;  the  length  and 
breadth  of  which  are  so  propor- 
tioned, as  completely  to  close  the 
opening  of  the  fire-place ;  it  also 
serves  to  draw  the  fire,  or  to  secure 
it  during  the  night.     This  shutter 

is 
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Is  raised  or  depressed  by  rheai 
tu'd  ln.i>s  knobs ,  and  it  slides  in  a 
I  between  the  foremost 
.  of  the  side-plates  and  the  face 
of  the  front  plate. 

i  r,  which  is  pUtct  d 
between  the  back  plate  and  air- 
box,  and  is  furnished  with  a  key ;  so 
that  it  m.iv  be  turned  on  its  axis, 
and  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  in 
an  oblique  position.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  machine,  and  the  me- 
thod of  lixing  it,  may  he  understood 
by  attentively  observing  the  profile 
of  the  chimney  and  fire-places  in 
the  following  figure. 
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M  is  the  mantle-piece,  or  breast 
of  the  chimney ;  C  the  funnel  ; 
B  the  false  back,  made  of  brick- 
work within  the  chimney,  at  the 
distance  of  four  inches  from  t!ie 
true  back,  or  upwards,  from  the 
top  of  which  a  closing  is  to  be 
made  over  to  the  breast  of  the 
chimney  ;  in  order  that  no  air  may 
enter  except  that  which  passes  un- 
der the  false  back,  a:  d  ascends  be- 
hind it.  E  is  the  true  back  of  the 
chimney ;  T.  the  top  of  the  fire- 
place ;  F  the  front  of  it ;  A  the 
place  where  the  fire  is  made  j  D 


ilr-box  ,  K  the  bole  in  thei 
side  plate,  throbgh  which  th* 
warmed  air  is  discharged  from  the 
air-box  into  the  room.  H  is  the 
hollow  formed  by  removing  some 
bricks  from  the  hearth  under  the 
bottom  plate,  filled  with  fresh  air, 
which  enters  At  the  passage  I,  and 
ascends  i:ito  the  box  through  the 
air-hole  in  the  bottom  plate  near 
G,  the  partition  of  the  hollow,  and 
which  is  designed  to  separate  the 
air  and  smoke. — P,  is  the  passage 
under  the  false  back,  and  part  of 
the  hearth  for  the  smoke,  the  course 
of  which  is  pointed  out  by  the  ar- 
rows delineated  in  the  last  figure. 
The  fire  is  to  be  made  at  A,  when 
the  flame  and  smoke  will  ascend  j 
strike  the  top  T,  and  communi- 
cate to  it  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat ;  the  smoke  will  turn  over  the 
air-box,  descend  between  it  and 
the  back-plate  to  the  holes  n°ar  G 
in  t  e  bottom  plate ;  and  heating 
in  its  passage  all  the  plates  of  the 
machine,  it  will  then  proceed  un- 
der and  behind  the  false  back, 
whence  it  will  rise  into  the  chim- 
ney. The  air  of  the  apartment 
contiguous  to  the  several  plates . 
and  warmed  by  them,  become  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  the  other  a.r 
in  the  room,  and  is  compelled  to 
rise  ;  but,  being  prevented  by  the 
closure  over  the  fire-place,  it  is? 
forced  out  into  the  room ;  and 
ascending  by  the  mantle-piece  to 
the  ceiling,  is  again  gradually 
driven  down  by  the  stream  of  new- 
ly warmed  air  which  follows ;  so 
that  the  whole  room  in  a  short 
time  acquires  an  ecmal  tempera- 
ture. The  air  a!so  that  is  warmed 
beneath  the  bottom  plate,  and  in 
the  air-box,  rises  out  of  the  holes 
in  the  side  plates,  and  thus  warms, 
and  continually  changes  that  of  the 
room. 
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In  closing  the  chimney,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  leave  a  square 
opening  tor  a  trap-door,  hy  which 
a  chimney-sweeper  may  ascend  ; 
and  which  may  be  made  of  slate 
or  tin,  and  be.  placed  in  such  a  di- 
rection, that,  by  being  turned  up 
against  the  back  of  the  chimney 
when  open,  it  may  close  the  va- 
cancy behind  the  false  back,  and 
discharge  the  soot  which  falls  in 
sweeping  upon  the  hearth.  It 
will  also  be  convenient  to  have  a 
small  hole,  about  five  or  six  inches 
square,  cut  through  near  the  ceil- 
ing into  the  funnel,  and  provided 
with  a  shutter  which,  being  occa- 
sionally opened,  may  carry  off  the 
heated  air  of  the  room,  as  well  as 
the  smoke  of  tobacco,  &c. 

For  a  farther  account  of  the 
manner  of  using  this  fire-place,  the 
advantages  attending  it,  answers 
.  to  cavils  and  objections,  together 
with  instructions  for  bricklayers  in 
fixing  it,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Dr.  Franklin's  "  Experiments 
and  Observations  on  FJcclruiti/,'' 
&c.  4to.  JOs.  6d.   1709. 

FIRE-PROOF,  a  term  which 
expresses  the  effect  of  certain  appli- 
cations to  combustible  substances, 
especially  in  buildings,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  them  from  being  re- 
duced to  ashes.  This  important 
object  may  also  be  attained  by 
means  of  erecting  whole  houses 
with  a  mixture  of  earth  and  clay, 
well  beaten  together,  as  devised  by 
M.  Cointerkau,  in  his  "  School 
of  Jnhiteclure"  (8vo.  Hildburg- 
hausen,  1793,  in  German) ;  an  in- 
genious work  that,  we  believe,  was 
originally  published  in  the  French 
language.  Although  we  are  per- 
suaded that  such  a  method  of  rais- 
ing edifices  is  not  only  durable  and 
economical,  but  the  buildings  also 
are  thus  effectually  secured  from 
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fire,  yet  it  will  be  of  great  import- 
ance to  afford  security  to  combus- 
tible dwellings  already  erected. 
For  this  useful  purpose,  M.  Bou- 
lard,  architect,  at  Lyons,  has 
lately  discovered  a  very  simple 
remedy,  attended  Avith  little  ex- 
pence  or  trouble,  and  admirably 
calculated  to  defend  wooden  ma- 
terials from  being  consumed  by 
flames,  though  exposed  to  their 
influence  for  two  iioi/rs.  After 
many  tedious  experiments,  he  found 
that  a  solution  of  pot-asii  is  the 
most  efficacious  liquid  for  resisting 
the  action  of  fire,  longer  than  any 
other  fluid.  This  observation  in- 
duced him  to  apply  that  substance 
in  a  kind  of  paint  or  coating  on 
wood,  which  .was  completely  ren- 
dered fire-proof,  in  the  following 
easy  manner :  Dissolve  such  a 
quantity  of  pot-ash  in  cold  water 
as  that  fluid  is  capable  of  holding 
in  solution,  wash  or  daub  with  it 
all  the  boards,  wainscoting,  shin- 
gles, &x.  which  are  intended  to  he 
prepared.  Then  dilute  the  same 
liquor  with  a  little  water ;  add  to 
it  such  a  portion  of  flue  yellow  clay 
as  will  make  the  mixture  of  the 
consistence  of  the  common  paint 
employed  on  wood  3  and  lastly,  stir 
ihto  it  a  small  quantity  of  flour- 
paste,  in  order  to  combine  both 
substances  intimately.  With  this 
mixture  all  wooden  materials  ought 
to  be  coated  three  or  four  times, 
similar  to  painted  work.  Thus, 
wood  will  be  secured  from  the 
action  of  lire,  though  exposed  to  it 
fur  a  time  exceeding  two  hours  j 
but  the  greatest  advantage  of  tbjg 
excellent  preparation  consists  in 
the  circumstance,  that  it  prevents 
the  wood  from  ever  bursting  into, 
flames .  —  M .  Boulard  remark s, 
that  20lbs.  of  sifted  yellow  clay, 
1  |lb,  of  flour  for  making  the  paste, 

arid 
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i(  i<  lit 

to  pi  ;•  ire  .1  squ  i  *e  r.  od   (Fi 

ure  .uul  \v<  ight)  of  deal  boardsj 
v>  that   the  cxjKiKVs   when  com- 
i  the  importance  of  the 
:,  are  indeed  trifling.     It  is 
forth  .    that 

( \  m  furniture  madeofwoodj  such 
;is  cRairi,  I  ■.  and  particu- 

larly tin-  9tair-eases  and  flooring  of 
dwelling-houses,  in  ly  be  so  far  en- 
':  to  resist  the  ravages  of  the 
tire,  that  they  are  only  reduced  to 
.  or  embers,  without  spread- 
ing t  ration  by  additional 
while,  there  arc  gain- 
two   hours,    during 
which  all  valuable  effefts  may  be 
ved  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
the  lives  of  the  family  at  the  same 
(d  from  all  clanger. 
FIRING-IRON,  in  farriery,  is 
an  instrument  resembling  the  blade 
of  a  knit'- ;  which,  being  made  red- 
hot,  is  applied  to  the  ham-,  or  to 
such  other  parts  of  a  horse  as  may 
require  it,  for  the  purpose  of  cau- 
terizing and   discussing  preterna- 
tural   Swellings,    such    as    farcy, 
knots.  Sec. — This  operation  is  call- 
ed ,/;. 

FIRKIN,  an  English  measure 
for  liquids,  which  is  the  fourth  part 
1 ;  it  contains  eight  gal- 
Ions  (.tale,  soap,  or  herrings,  and 
nine  gallons  of  beer. — Two  firkins 
make  a  kilderkin. 

FISH,  in  natural  history,  an  ani- 
mal that  lives  in  the  water  as  its 
proper  element.  —  See  Animal 
kingdom. 

The  most  general,  or  popular 
division  of  th<  se  creatures,  is  into 
fresh  and  salt  water  fish.  It  has, 
however,  been  conjectured  that 
they  all  naturally  inhabit  the  ocean, 
and  have  only  migrated  into  rivers. 
According  to  Linn.<eus,  there 
are  about  -100  species  of  this  aui- 
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mal,  with  which  naturalists  ar< 
quainted;  but  those  y  t  unknown 
are  supposed    to   be    -till  more  nii- 
rnerous,  and  .■■  belli  \  ed 

to  live  at  gr<  at  depths  in  tftte  ocean, 
remote  from  the  shores,  many  spe- 
cies will  probably  for  ever  remain 
undiscovered. 

Having  already  treated  of  the 
different  methols  of  angling  for 
fish,  under  t  cir  respective  heads 
of  the  alphabet,  we  shall  at  present 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  general 
observations. 

Blmving  offish  is  a  practice  si- 
milar to  that  of  blowing  flesh, 
poultry,  pigs,  &rc.  and  is  adopted 
for  the  same  fraudulent  purp 
This  operation  is  performed,  espe- 
cially on  cod  and  whitings,  by  in- 
troducing the  end  of  a  quill  or  to- 
bacco-pipe at  the  vent,  and  blowing 
through  a  hole  made  with  a  pin 
under  the  fin  which  is  next  the  gill  j 
thus  making  the  fish  appear  to  the 
eye  large  and  full,  though,  when 
dressed,  it  will  be  flabby,  and  lit- 
tle more  than  skin  and  bones.  Such 
imposition,  however,  may  soon  be 
discovered,  by  placing  the  finger 
and  thumb  on  each  side  of  the  vent, 
and  squeezing  it  considerably  ;  the 
expulsion  of  the  wind  will  be  per- 
ceptible, the  skin  will  collapse,  and 
the  fish  appear  lank  and  of  little 
value. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  l/"52,  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing curious  account  of  a  method  of 
carrying  fish  alive  to  a  great  dis- 
tance :  Take  an  ounce  of  white 
sugar-candy ;  saltpetre  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut ;  and  a  similar- 
quantity  of  wheaten  flour  ;  incor- 
porate these  ingredients  till  they 
become  of  the  consistence  of  pow- 
der. This  quantity  is  sufficient  for 
a  pail  of  water  :  having  provided  a 
convenient  vessel  to  carry  the  fish, 

L'  3  crumble 
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crumble  into  it  some  white  bread  ; 
and  when  the  water  begins  to  grow 
warm,  and  die  fish  put  up  their 
heals  to  the  top,  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  powder,  which  cools 
the  reservoir,  and  preserves  the 
fjsh.  The  water,  if  possible,  should 
be  changed  every  four  or  five  miles,, 
and  the  powder  added,  as  occasion 
may  require.  By  these  means, 
trout  may  be  carried  above  forty 
miles  alive,  and  in  good  health. 

Feeding  ofjish. — When  they  are 
lcept  in  large  pools  or  ponds,  either 
boiled  malt,  or  fresh  grains,  is  a 
very  proper  food ;  thus,  carp  may 
be  reared  and  fed  like  capons,  and 
tench  will  also  prosper.  If  rear- 
ed in  a  stew,  any  sort  of  corn,  or 
leguminous  fruit  boiled,  especially 
peas  and  malt  coarsely  ground,  are 
equally  fattening. 

Fish,  in  general,  are  less  nou- 
rishing than  other  animal  food, 
though  they  are  not  difficult  of  di- 
gestion, while  in  a  fresh  state ; 
but,  when  salted,  they  partake  of 
the  stimulating  and  pernicious  pro- 
perties of  beef,  or  pork,  accordingly 
as  they  are  lean  or  fat.  Although 
the  rancid  and  putrescent  tendency 
of  fish  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
counteracted  by  acid  sauces  and 
pickles,  yet  they  si.ould  never  be 
eaten  by  febrile  patients  and  con- 
valescents, in  whose  stomachs  their 
fat  is  insoluble,  and  almost  indiges- 
tible. On  the  whole,  we  are  con- 
vinced from  experience,  that  spit- 
water  fish  are  lighter  and  more 
wholesome,  and  that  among  these, 
what  are  commonly  called  white 
Jish,  ar<  the.  most  easy  of  digestion. 
Such  as  are  fed  in  muddy  ponds, 
or  other  -  tagnant  waters,  are,  of  all 
aquatic  animals,  the  least  conducive- 
to  health. — With  respect  to  the 
most  proper  method  of  curing  and 
dressing  fish,  there  can  be  no  doubt 


that  such  as  arc  dried  in  the  open 
air,  and  afterwards  quickly  boiled, 
afford  the  most  salubrious  nutrir 
ment.  But  ive  cannot  approve  of 
either  fried,  or  broiled,  fish,  especial- 
ly when  butter  is  used  for  these 
culinary  processes :  hence,  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  reprobate  those  luxu- 
rious customs,  as  being  highly  per- 
nicious to  health  ;  and  to  contra- 
dict, in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
the  suggestions  of  a  recent  com- 
piler, who  has  not  hesitated,  indi- 
rectly to  countenance  the  use  of 
that  hurtful  animal  oil.  For, 
though  liberally  availing  himself 
of  the  industry  and  talents  of  others, 
he  has  not  even  acknowledged  the 
sources  which  supplied  him  with 
the  principal  part  of  a  volume. 

FISHING,  the  art  of  catching 
fish,  whether  by  means  of  nets  and 
spears,  or  of  lines  and  hooks.  The 
former  are  used  in  fresh  and  salt 
waters,  for  the  taking  of  large  fish, 
which  go  in  shoals  ;  the  latter  are 
employed  for  catching  single  ones, 
such  as  bream,  carp,  &c.  to  which 
we  refer. — See  also  Angling. 

The  most  important  point  in 
fishing,  is  the  proper  season,  toge- 
ther with  the  place,  bait,  and  mode 
of  application. — In  March,  April, 
and  September,  the  warmest  days 
are  the  most  successful  for  this 
sport,  when  the  bait  should  be  deep ; 
for  during  those  cool  months  the 
fish  lie  near  the  bottom.  For  fly- 
fishing, the  most  proper  seasons  are 
the  months  of  April,  May,  or  June, 
after  a  gentle  shower  of  rain  has. 
beaten  the  insects  down  upon  the 
water,  without  rendering  it  turbid  ; 
and  the  most  promising  hours  are 
about  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon }  in  still,  warm  evenings, 
however,  fish  will  readily  bite,  till 
•night  approaches  j  because  at  those 
seasons 
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■  •         mats  arc  flying  in 
numbers. 

In  the  bot  days  of  Midsum  i 
when  the  earth  is  parched  up. 
bu<  cess  c  in  be  expected  in  any  wa- 
ter. X..;-  will  fish  bite  during 
cold  feather,  unless  the  evenings 
be  warm  and  serene.  T!:<'  north 
and  east  winds  are  particularly  un- 
favourable to  :  as  well  as 
tempestuous  weather  in  general; 
but,  it'  a  gentle  breeze  prevail,  it 
will  considerably  facilitate  the  ope- 
rations o(  the  angler.  For  farther 
particulars  relative  to  the  proper 
seasons,  b;'.its,  lines,  hooks,  &'c. 
for  taking  tish,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Isaac  Walton's  Complete  An- 
gler, 8vo.  1784,  where  he  will 
find  ample  instructions,  blended 
with  considerable  amusement. 

Fishing-net,  a  contrivance  of 
a  reticular  texture,  thus  denomi- 
nated, as  it  is  appropriated  solely 
to  the  taking  offish. 

These  nets  are  in  general  made 
by  the  hand ;  but,  as  that  method 
is  necessarily  tedious,  and  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  demand  in  po- 
pulous fishing  ports,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Eoswell,  of  Barnstaple,  Devon, 
in  the  year  179-5,  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  the  purpose  of  weaving 
nets,  for  which  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Sec.  in 
179^,  conferred  an  him  a  premium 
of  titty  guineas.  His  loom  is  cal- 
culated to  make  6s  meshes  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  mo- 
tion, with  a  perfectly  fast  knot, 
which  does  not  differ  from  those 
employed  hy  fishermen : — nets  thus 
manufactured  have  a  complete  sel- 
vedge, and  are  not  liable  to  decay 
from  the  knots  becoming  loose,  a 
circumstance  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  those  employed  in  the 
fisheries.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
Bosweli/s  ingenious  machine  is 
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too  complicated  to  give  the  reader 
a  compt  tenl  idea  of  its  mechanism, 
without  illustrating  it  by  an  cngrav- 

.\*u\,  as  few  persons  in  do 
tic  lit'e  will  attempt  to  make  their 
own  fishing-nets,  we  refer  the  cu- 
rious reader  to  the  14th  vol.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Patriotic  So- 
ciety above  mentioned,  where  he 
will  find  an  ample  description,  to- 
gether with  a  plate  explaining  the 
whole  of  the  machinery. 

FISH-PONDS,  are  those  reser- 
voirs made  for  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  fish.  They  are  consi- 
dered to  be  no  small  improvemi  nt 
of -watery  and  boggy  lands,  many 
of  which  can  be  appropriated  to  no 
other  purpose.  In  making  a  pond, 
its  head  should  be  at  the  lowest  part 
of  the  ground,  that  the  trench  of 
the  ilood-gate,  or  sluice,  having  a 
good  fall,  may,  when  necessary, 
speedily  discharge  the  water.  The 
best  method  of  securing  the  work, 
is  to  drive  in  two  or  three  rows  of 
stakes,  at  least  six  feet  long,  at  a 
distance  of  about  four  feet,  extend- 
ing to  the  whole  length  of  the  pond- 
head,  the  first  row  of  which  should 
be  rammed  not  less  than  four  feet 
deep.  If  the  bottom  be  false,  the 
foundation  may  be  laid  with  quick- 
lime 3  which,  slaking,  will  make 
it  as  hard  as  a  stone.  Some  per- 
sons place  a  layer  of  lime,  and  an- 
other of  earth  dug  out  of  the  pond, 
among  the  piles  and  stakes ;  and, 
when  these  are  well  covered,  drive 
in  others  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  ram  in  the  earth  as  before,  till 
the  pond- head  be  of  the  height  de- 
signed. 

The  dam  should  be  made  sloping 
on  each  side,  and  a  waste  left  to 
carry  off  the  superabundant  water 
in  case  of  floods  or  rains  ;  the 
depth  of  the  pond  need  not  exceed 
six  feet,  rising  gradually  in  shoals 

U  4  toward^ 
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towards  the  sides,  in  order  to  allow 
the  fish  to  sun  themselves,  and  de- 
posit their  spawn.  Gravelly  and 
sandy  bottoms,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, are  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  breeding  of  these  animals  :  and 
a  fat  soil,  with  a  white  rich  water, 
such  as  the  washings  of  hills,  com- 
mons, streets,  sinks,  &c.  is  said 
to  be  the  most  proper  for  fattening 
all  sorts  offish. 

For  storing  a  pond,  carp  is  to  be 
preferred,  on  account  of  its  deli- 
cacv,  quick  growth,  and  prolific 
nature,  as  it  breeds  five  or  six 
times  a  year.  This  fish  delights  in 
ponds  that  have  marl  or  clay  bot- 
toms, with  plenty  of  weeds  and 
grass,  on  which  it  chiefly  subsists 
during  the  hot  months. 

In  a  late  publication,  we  meet 
with  the  following  singular  method 
of  furnishing  a  fish-pond  with  a 
variety  of  hsh :  About  the  latter 
end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  take  the  root  vt  a  willow 
that  stands  near  the  water  side, 
and  is  full  of  fibres  ;  wash  off  the 
earth  which  adheres  to  it,  then 
fasten  it  to  a  spike,  and  drive  it 
into  a  river  or  pond  well  stored 
with  fish  :  they  will  speedily  be 
induced  to  deposit  their  spawn  or 
roe  on  the  fibres  of  the  root.  After 
n  few  days  (in  cool  weather,  per- 
haps, weeks),  remove  the  spike, 
with  the  willow  root,  from  the 
pond,  and  convey  it  to  that  which 
you  design  to  store,  driving  it  to 
the  depth  of  four  or  six  inches 
under  the  surface  of  the  water  ; 
and,  in  about  a  fortnight,  a  great 
number  of  young  fish  will  appear. 
The  root,  however,  should  not  be 
left  too  long  in  the  first  pond  or 
rivtr,  lest  the  heat  of  the  sun  an\- 
jnate  the  spawn,  and  disengage  it 
from  the  root. 

fouds  bhouid  be  drained  every 
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three  or  four  years,  and  the  fish- 
sorted.  In  those  which  are  kept 
for  breeding  fish,  the  smaller  kind 
should  be  taken  out,  for  storing 
other  ponds ;  but  a  goGd  stock  of 
females,  at  least  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  ought  to  remain,  as  they  never 
breed  before  that  age. 

Stealing  offish,  by  persons  arm- 
ed and  disguised,  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  ciergy,  by  9th  Geo.  I. 
c.  22,  and  by  5th  Geo.  HI.  c.  14, 
the  penalty  of  transportation  for 
seven  years,  is  inflicted  on  persons 
committing  depredations  on  fish, 
in  any  water,  within  a  park,  pad- 
dock, orchard,  or  yard  3  as  like- 
wise on  the  receivers,  aiders,  or 
abettors  ;  and  a  forfeiture  of  5\. 
to  the  owner  of  the  fishery  is  to  be 
paid  by  persons  taking  or  destroy- 
ing (or  attempting  so  to  do)  any 
fish  in  rivers  or  other  waters  within 
an  inclosed  ground,  being  private 
property. 

FISTULA,  in  general,  denotes 
any  ulcerated  and  sinuous  cavity, 
with  callous  and  elevated  edges, 
which  extends  to  a  carious  bone. 

This  formidable  disease  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  parts  v.  hich  it  at- 
tacks, called  either  fistula  lachry- 
mails,  that  is,  a  sinuous  ulcer  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  or  du6t,  beginning 
with  a  tumor  between  the  inner 
cornea  of  the  eye,  and  the  side  of 
the  nose  ;  or  a  fistula  in  [tcrinwo, 
namely,  an  ulcer  communicating 
with  the  urinary  canal,  but  some- 
times opening"  into  the  bladder  j 
or  fistula  in  ano,  when  the  ulcer  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  recfum  or 
straight-gut. — The  first  generally 
appears  in  ricketty  children,  or 
such  as  are  subject  to  glandular 
obstructions  ;  the  second  may  arise 
from  wounds  in  die  bladder  and  of 
the  urethra,  from  external  vio- 
lence, &c.  but  ia  most  frequently 
occasioned 
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•  ases  with 
h  voluptuarii  a  arc-  punished; 
and  the  last  is  produ  ed  by  wbat- 
;•  nds  to  fi  i  rn  matter  about 
tiu*  3UU8,  bj  piles,  soft  tumors, 
hardened  feces,  or  in  consequence 
of  irritation  and  inflammation,  ter- 
minating in  suppuration. 

It  would  be  needless  to  enlarge 
upon  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint, the  cure  of  which  cannot 
be  entrusted  to  unskilful  hands; 
■ay,  medical  an  i  surgical  advice 
are  often  inadequate  to  relieve  the 
unhappy  sufferer,  especially  from 
the  last  Bpecies  of  fistula,  alter  an 
operation  lias  been  ineffectually 
performed.  Indeed,  the  frequent 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  most 
experienced  operators,  have  encou- 
raged a  degree  of  quackery  in  this 
malignant  disease,  which  ought 
never  to  be  submitted  to  dabblers ; 
as  the  delay  of  proper  advice  can- 
not fail  to  be  attended  with  fetal 
effects.  Hence  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  caution  the  unwary  against 
the  insidious  attempts  of  those 
eccentric  impostors  (particularly  in 
the  west  end  of  the  metropolis) 
who  extort  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  unhappy  patients,  under 
the  specious  promise  of  curing  a 
fistula,,  without  cutting. 

After  the  disorder  has  been  suf- 
fered to  prey  upon  die  internal 
parts,  and  the  bones  in  the  vicinity 
have  become  affected,  or  carious, 
u  e  venture  to  pronounce  that  it  is 
incurable.  But,  if  the  patient  be 
frf  a  sound  constitution,  and  has 
not  neglected  himself  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  malady,  he  may 
doubtless  be  cured  by  professional 
treatment,  an  appropriate  diet,  con- 
sisting of  light  and  nutritive  food, 
and  abandoning  every  kind  of  sti- 
mulating and  heating  aliment,  both 
jjfi  a  liquid  and  solid  slate.     Hence 
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•.  pork,  wine,  spirits,  coffee/ 

and  spii  es,  ar  •  li  re  equally  impro- 

e  are  inclined   to 

exti  rn  .1  use  of 

it    1  ast    the  ex- 

d  juice  of  them   frequently 

applied  to  fistulous  ulcers  at  their 

commencement     (especially    atter 

completely  laying  open  the  sinus)/ 

.  1  a . .  e  an  excellent  effect  in  stop- 
ping the  progress  of  the  disease  - 
and,  by  sufficient  perservani  e,  pro- 
bably  accomplish  a  cure.  There 
are  several  well -attested  cases,  that 
this  simple  remedy  has  recently 
been  found  of  excellent  service: 
in  removing  scrophul<<>is  ulcers, 
which  had  resisted  every  otl*u" 
mode  of  treatment. 

Fits.  See  Convulsions  ;  Epi-< 
lepsy  ;  Hystkkics  ;  and  Spasms. 
FiXED-AIR,  an  aerial  fluid 
ogaged  from  all  sub- 
stances liable  to  undergo  the  vinous 
fermentation,  as  well  as  by  mixing 
alkaline  salts  and  earths  with  acids. 
It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  gas  which 
is  essentially  different  in  its  proper- 
ties from  atmospheric  air,  as  the 
former  is  unfit  to  support  either  the 
respiration  of  animals,  or  the  burn- 
ing of  a  carldle ;  being  likewise 
specifically  heavier  than  the  com- 
mon air  we  breathe.  From  its  acid 
properties,  it  has  been  variously  de- 
nominated aerial  .acid,  crctacious 
acid,  or  carbonic  acid:  and,  from  its 
noxious  qualities, it  has  received  the 
name  of  mephitic  vas.  The  appel^ 
;  lotion  ot'Jixed  air  has  been  applied 
to  it  from  its  readily  losing  its  elas- 
tic property,  and  fixing  itstlf  in- 
various  bodies,  especially  those 
which  are  of  a  calcareous  nature. 

Fixed  air  was  first  discovered  by 
Dr.  Black,  who,  in  consequence 
of  various  experiments,  found  that 
chalk,  and  the  other  earths  reduci- 
ble to  quick-lime  by  calcination* 
consist 
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consist  of  an  alkaline  earth,  which 
is  soluble  by  itself  in  water ;  but 
"Which,  when  combined  with  a 
large  quantity  of  fixed-air,  becomes 
insoluble;  losing  the  properties  of 
quick-lime,  and  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance (hose  earths  naturally 
have,  when  not  reduced  to  a  cal- 
careous state. 

Dr.  Black  observed  the  same 
phenomenon  in  white  magnesia, 
and  in  alkalis  both  fixed  and  vola- 
tile. Their  effervescence  with  acids, 
and  their  mildness,  depend  on  the 
fixed-air  which  these  bodies  con- 
tain ;  because  alkalis  and  calcareous 
earths  become  in  a  high  degree 
caustic,  when  divested  of  that  gas. 
He  farther  remarked,  that  fixed-air 
had  different  degrees  of  affinity  with 
various  substances]  being  stronger 
with  calcareous  earth  than  with 
fixed  alkali ;  with  the  latter  than 
with  magnesia  ;  and  with  this  than 
with  volatile  alkali. 

This  new  gas  was  introduced  into 
the  catalogue  of  medicines,  by  its 
strongly  antiseptic  properties  :  it 
cannot,  however,  on  account  of  its 
fatal  effects,  be  inspired  in  large 
quantities, though  in  small  portions 
it  may  be  inhaled  without  danger. 

Dr.  Perci  val  first  administered 
it  on  a  large  scale,  and  directed  his 
patients,  in  more  than  thirty  cases 
cf  pulmonary  consumption,  to  in- 
spire the  steam  of  effervescing  mix- 
tures of  chalk  and  vinegar  through 
the  spout  of  a  coffee-pot.  By  this 
treatment,  the  hectic  fever  was,  in 
several  cases,  considerably  abated, 
and  the  matter  expectorated  be- 
came less  offensive,  and  better  di- 
gested. Although  Dr.  Percival 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  effect  a 
cure  in  any  one  instance,  yet  the 
late  Dr.  "Withering  met  with 
better  success  ;  as  one  of  three  pa- 
tients was  thus  restored  to  perfect 
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health  ;  another  received  great  be- 
nefit, and  was  much  relieved  ;  and 
the  third  was  kept  alive  by  inhaling 
this  gas  for  more  than  two  months. 
Fixed-air,  however,  can  only  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  those 
stages  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
when  a  purulent  expectoration,  or 
a  rupture  and  discharge  of  an  ab- 
scess in  the  lungs,  have  taken 
place  :  in  such  cases,  this  remedy 
affords  a  powerful  palliative. 

Farther,  it  is  equally  useful  when 
applied  to  foul  ulcers  ;  and  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  the  sanies, 
or  corrupt  matter  issuing  from  can- 
cers, has  been  sweeten*  d,  the  pain 
alleviated,  and  a  better  suppura- 
tion produced,  even  after  the  car- 
rot-poultice had  failed.  But,  though 
fixed-air  evidently  checks  the  pro- 
gress of  a  cancer,  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  it  never  will  ef- 
fect: a  cure. 

Considerable  benefit  has  also  been 
received  in  ulcerated  sore-throats, 
from  inhaling  the  vapours  arising 
from  effervescing  mixtures.  This 
remedy  ought,  however,  by  no 
means  to  exclude  the  use  of  other 
antiseptic  applications. 

In  that  dreadful  disorder,  the 
malignant  fever,  wines  sU-ongly 
impregnated  with  iixed-air  may  be 
administered,  with  a  view  to  check 
the  septic  ferment,  and  to  neutralize 
the  putrid  matter  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  If  the  patient's 
common  drink  were  thus  prepared, 
it  might  be  attended  with  beneficial 
effe6ts.  —  As  the  latter  stages  of 
malignant  fevers  are  generally  ac- 
companied with  putrid  diarrhoeas, 
this  evacuation  ought  not  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  use  of  astringent 
medicines ;  because  the  retention 
of  putrid  matter  in  the  body  will 
aggravate  the  delirium,  and  increase 
the  vehemence  of  the  fever.     And 
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if  the  disorder  be  Buffered  to  take 
its  usual  >  ourse,  l<  ath  is  the  \nc\  i- 
table  consequence. — In  cases  of  this 
ire,  mephitic  or  fixed 
produced  from  a  mi  Lur<  >>: 
chalk  and  oil  of  vitriol,  b  is  been 
t  d  in'o  the  intestines,  by 
ipeans  of  the  instrument  employed 
f<  >r  tobacco  clysters  ;  by  which  ap- 
plication the  violence  of  the  diarr- 
hoea was  quickly  abated;  the  heat 
and  fetor  of  the  stools  corrected ; 
and  every  alarming  and  dangerous 
symptom  in  a  short  time  removed. 

The  last  disorder  in  which  the 
use  of  fixed  air  has  been  attended 
with  success,  is  the  calculus,  or 
stone,  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  an 
llent  solvent  5  but,  as  the  ex- 
periments made  on  this  subject 
have  not  hitherto  accurately  deter- 
mined its  efficacy,  we  cannot  speak 
of  it  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 
— See  Stone. 

Flag  :   See  Flower-de-Luce. 

FLAG,  the  Sweet,  or  Scones 
/calamus,  L.  an  indigenous  perennial 
plant,  growing  in  shallow,  standing 
waters,  rivulets,  and  marshy  places. 
It  delights  in  an  open  situation,  and 
Blight  be  transplanted  into  gardens, 
where  it  will  thrive,  if  the  ground 
be  moist,  and  not  shaded  by  trees ; 
but  unless  it  grow  in  water,  it 
never  produces  flowers,  which  ap- 
pear about  die  latter  end  of  June, 
and  continue  till  August. 

The  root  of  this  vegetable  has  a 
very  agreeable  flavour,  which  great- 
ly improves  by  arying.  It  is  affirm- 
ed to  possess  carminative  and  sto- 
machic virtues,  having  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  as  an  ingredient  in 
preparing  bitters,  though  it  is  said 
to  impart  a  nauseous  flavour. 

In  the  opinion  of  LiNNa5us,  the 
powdered  root  of  the  sweet  flag 
£aigh£  supply  the  place  of  our  io- 
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tnd   is  tin-  only  gc- 

nuine  atom  itic  pi  ml  of  cold  cli- 

■  '  it,    that  agues 

<  ired  by  it,  after  the 

!.    These" 

an  cornra  >nly  imported  from 

the   Levant,   but  those   reared  in 

Britain  are  in  no  respe&  inferior. 

The  fresh  root  candied,  is  used  at 

Constantinople   as   a   preservative 

ist    epidemic    diseases.  —  See 

Gout. 

According  to  Bechstein,  the 
leaves  may  be  employed  for  dis- 
peiiing many noxious insects:  hence 
we  recommend  them  particularly 
against  the  moths  infesting  woollen 
cloth,  and  the  destructive  worms 
in  books ;  for  which  purpose  they 
might,  every  year,  be  replaced  in  the 
corners  of  drawers  a  id  shelves. — M. 
Bautsch  has  used  the  whole  phut 
for  tanning  leather;  and  Dr.  Boh- 
mer  remarks  that  the  French 
snuff,  called  a-la-violette,  proba- 
bly receives  its  peculiar  scent  from 
this  fragrant  root. — Neither  horses, 
cows,  goats,  sheep,  nor  hogs,  will 
eat  the  hero  or  roots  of  this  ve- 
getable. 

Flail:   See  Threshing. 

FLAXNEL,  a  kind  of  light, 
porous,  woollen  stuff,  woven  on  a 
loom  with  two  treddles,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  baize. 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  useful  articles  of  wearing 
apparel ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  it  is  not  more  gene- 
rally worn,  as  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded, that  it  would  be  the  means 
of  preventing  many  diseases. 

The  principal  objection  to  the 
wearing  of  riannel  appears  to  be, 
that  it  irritates  the  skin,  and  occa- 
sions disagreeable  sensations :  tiiese, 
however,  continue  only  for  a  few 
days,  and  the  subsequent  advan-. 
tageSj  thence  resulting,  amply  com- 
pensate 
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pensate  for  such  temporary  uneasl-' 
ness.  Both  young  and  aged  would 
derive  from  it  equal  advantages.1 — 
We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  in- 
sinuate, that  flannel  next  the  skin 
si  onld  be  universally  and  indiscri- 
minately worn  by  infants  and 
young  persons  ;  though  it  is  an  ill- 
founded  assertion  of  its  adversaries, 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
eruptions ;  as  it  evidently  opens  the 
pores,  promotes  perspiration,  and 
thus  removes  the  principal  cause  of 
cutaneous  diseases  that  originate 
from  an  obstructed  and  irregular 
state  of  the  skin. 

There  are,  however/certain  cases " 
in  \\\nc\\  flannel  cannot,  with  strict 
propriety,  be  used  as  an  under- 
dress.  In  order  to  enable  the 
render  to  ascertain  whether  its  con- 
stant use  be  advisable  or  not,  we 
shall  point  out  the  leading  circum- 
stances which  may,  in  this  respect, 
influence  his  determination  :'  it  is  a 
salutary  dress  to  ail  those,  in  ge- 
nera), who  have  passed  the  meri- 
dian of  life,  or  the  35th  year  of 
their  age  ;  though  they  should  not 
have  been  accustomed  to  it  from 
their  infancy;  to  persons  of  a  cold 
end  phlegmatic  habit,  or  leading  a 
sedentary  life  ;  to  such  as  are  sub- 
jf£t  to  fits  of  the  gottt,  rheumatism,' 
frequent  colds  and  catarrhs  ;  to  in- 
dividuals very  susceptible  of  jm- 
pressions  connected  with  the  vicis- 
situdes of  air,  weather,  and  climate ; 
as  well  as  to  nervous  patients,  and 
those  who  have  recently  recovered 
from  severe  chronical  diseases. — - 
On  the  contrary,  the  wearing  of 
flannel  next  the  skin  may  be  inju- 
ria ts  to  constitutions  so  organized 
that  they  are  liable  to  profuse  per- 
spiration, on  taking  even  mode-, 
rate  exercise;  or  to  those  who  are 
already  affiitSted  with  scorbutic  or 
other  eruptions  of   the  skin;  or. 
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lastly,  to  all  such  irritable  and 
whimsical  persons  as  possess  nei- 
ther bodily  nor  mental  vigour  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  first  uneasy 
sensations  which  it  occasions.  But 
we  are  fully  warranted  to  assert, 
from  daily  experience,  that  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  this  beneficent  texture, 
has  essentially  contributed  to  the 
recovery  of  numberless  ricketty 
children,  not  less  than  to  the  sav- 
ing of  others  who  were  born  of 
feeble  and  enervated  parents.  In 
short,  there  is  every  reason  to  be-' 
lieve,  that  a  more  general  adoption 
of  this-  salutiferous  cloth  might  pre-' 
vent  many  fatal  inflammations  of 
the  throat,  breast,  lungs;  &c.  to 
which  the  poorer  class  of  people  are' 
remarkably  liable;  and  thus  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  multitudes  who 
now  become  a  prey  to  our  damp 
and  variable  climate. 

FLATULENCY,  a  very  com- 
mon disorder,  arising  from  vapours 
generated  in  the.  stomach  and'  in- 
testines. It  occasions  distensions/ 
disagreeable  sensations,  and-  fre- 
quently a  considerable  degree  of 
pain. 

Sedentary  persons,  and  those 
who  are  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
especially  women,  are  very  liable 
to  attacks  of  this  complaint,  which 
is  generally  induced  by  the  eating 
of  peas,  beans,  and  other  legu- 
minous food.  Animal  fats,  espe- 
cially those  of  mutton  and  \eal, 
if  immoderately  used,  with  large' 
draughts  of  liquor  immediately  after 
eating  them,  are  apt  to  turn  rancid 
on  the  stomach,  and  to  be  accom- 
panied with  flatulency.  The  drink- 
ing of  turbid  or  feculent  liquors, 
whether  new  or  old,  as  well  as  ex- 
cessive potations  of  hot  tea,  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect.  The  habit  of 
the  patient  likewise  contributes  to- 
wards the  generation  of  these- 
causes \ 
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than  relieve  die  parts  affected. — 
The  poorer  olasa,  \\  ho  »re  bi 
to  flatulency,  usually  have  recourse 
to  drum-;,  low  wines,  or  punch — 
remedies  which  are  extremely  im- 
proper ;  and,  though  they  afford  a 
temporary  relief,  eventually  impair 
die  appetite  and  constitution. 

The  safest  mode  of  treatment  is, 
to  keep  the  bowels  gently  open  by 
means  of  tigs  ten,  prepared  of  half 
a  pint  of  mutton-broth,  in  which 
half  an  ounce  of  caraway-seeds  has 
been  boiled,  adding  two  spoonfuls 
..  get-oil,  and  one  of  soft  sugar; 
which  should  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 
During;!.'-  intermediate  days,  gen- 
tle laxatives,  consisting  of  single 
drams  of  viijdolated  tartar,  dissolv- 
ed ir,  of  cinnamon  wa- 
vosl]  be  taken  every  three 
hours,  till  they  produce  the  desired 
effect.,  in  order  to  attenuate  the 
>us  matter  in  the  bowels. — See 
also  Culic,  p.  32. 

But  if  the  paroxysms  of  flatu- 
lency be  violent,  and  accompanied 
with  vomiting  and  odier  distress- 
ing symptoms,  so  that  neither  ab- 
sorbents nor  carminatives  relieve 
the  patient,  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Rlich,  that  great  and  imme- 
diate benefit  has  been  derived  from 
his  method,  of  extracting  the  air 
from  the  bowels,  by  means  of  a 
common  clystering  syringe ;  or,  still 
more  effectually,  by  the  machine 
*>f  which   we  have  given  a  short 
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account  in  our   Ins:  vol.  p.  :>:>.-— 
This  useful  instrument,  w<    11 
stan  1,  is  manufacfur 

ious   turner  of 
Fiirth,  a  town   i 

it  at  up..  ,11  10.-,.  Ui 

hi, AX.  or  Lhutm,  L.  an  indi- 
genous plant,  consisting  of  four 
specie*,  of  which  the  following  ar-12 
the  principal  : 

1,  The  usi tali. y\i mum,  or  Com- 
mon hi.  \\,  which  grows  in. corn- 
fields, and  sandy  pastures,  and. 
Dowers  in  the  month  of  July.-— 
This  valuable  plant  thrives  most 
luxuriantly  on  ground  newly  broken 
up  ;  which  it  ameliorates,  if  it  be; 
sown  only  every  sixth  year.  The 
best  preparatory  crops  for  flax  are 
those  of  hemp  and  potatoes.  la 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  hemp  is 
sown  the  first  year,  on  a  good  tree 
open  loam,  that  has  been  well  till- 
ed, the  soil  being  properly  manured 
with  pigeon's  dung ;  the  second 
year  again  hemp  is  cultivated  with- 
out any  manure  ;  and,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  followed  by  flax. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of 
;/,  from  wh  ch  jicu  is  propa- 
gated, that  imported  from  Riga  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  best, 
and  is  sown  broad- cast  with  clo- 
ver, in  the  proportion  of  2,  0?  '1  £ 
bushels  per  acre.  Experience,  how  - 
ever,  has  evinced,  that  any  other 
seed  would  be  equally  successful, 
if  it  were  properly  kept  for  3ix  or 
seven  years,  before  it  is  sown  :  for 
the  merchants  of  Riga  frequently 
import  linseed  from  Germany  and 
other  countries,  which,  after  seve- 
ral years,  they  again  furnish  with 
the  same  seed,  but  at  an  advanced 
price.  It  would  farther  be  an  use- 
ful practice,  to  exchange  linseed 
among  farmers  living  at  some  dis- 
(£££&»    as   it  has   been    observed 

.  that 
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that  it  improves,  when  cultivated  in 
a  different  soil  and  climate. — See 
also  Linseed. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  depre- 
dations of  birds  on  this  valuable 
seed,  circumspect  farmers  sow  it 
after  sun-set  on  land  well  pulveriz- 
ed, and  harrow  it  in  early  the  next 
morning,  before  the  sun  rises. — ■ 
Thus  the  seed,  being  moistened  by 
the  night's  dew,  is  easily  enveloped 
with  earth, and  rendered  invisible  to 
birds. — Another  great  enemy  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  flax-plant,  is  the 
parasitical  weed  called  the  Great- 
er Dodder  (which  see),  or  Cuscu- 
ta  Eiiropcea,h. — Bechstein  com- 
municates the  following  remedy, 
by  which  it  may  be  easily  and  com- 
pletely extirpated  : — To  every  bu- 
shel of  linseed,  take  two  drams  of 
camphor  reduced  to  powder,  by 
adding  fifteen  drops  of  spirit  of 
vine  ;  and  mix  it  well  With  the 
seed  on  the  evening  when  it  is  to 
be  sown. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  attains  the 
height  of  four  inches,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  weed  it ;  an  operation 
which  ought  to  be  performed  with 
the  greatest  care,  that  the  flax  may 
not  be  trodden  down.  If  it  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  longer,  the  stalks 
will  be  so  much  bent  and  broken, 
that  they  never  regain  their  former 
straightness.  When  the  weeds  are 
carefully  eradicated,  they  should  be 
carried  off  the  field,  and  on  no  ac- 
count be  suffered  to  lie  in  the  fur- 
rows, because  they  often  strike  root 
aenin,  and  thus  injure  the  growth 
of  the  flax. 

This  plant  becomes  ripe  when  it 
is  in  full  blossom  ;  but,  if  it  be  in- 
tended to  stand  for  seed,  it  will  not 
attain  to  maturity  till  the  milky 
juice  which  it  affords  is  dried  up  ; 
at  which  time  it  is  to  be  pulled,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  the  manu- 
facturer. 
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The  first  process  which  flax  urv» 
dergoes,  is  that  of  rating,  or  steep- 
ing it  in  water,  to  loosen  and  sepa- 
rate the  rind  from  the  stalk.  The 
early  flax  is  generally  watered  by 
laying  it  in  bundles,  in  a  pond  or 
reservoir  of  soft  water,  where  it  is 
pressed  down  by  stones,  or  other 
heavy  bodies.  In  the  course  of  a 
week,  the  rind  will  be  sufficiently 
loosened,  when  the  flax  ought  to  be 
removed  from  the  water,  spread  out 
in  the  air,  and  dried.  Great  skill 
and  precaution  are  necessary  in 
this  part  of  the  operation ;  for 
should  the  flax  be  left  too  long  in 
the  water,  the  filaments  or  threads 
will  become  rotten  and  useless  :  it 
will  therefore  be  preferable  to  take 
it  out  rather  at  an  earlier  period,- 
than  to  leave  it  too  long  in  the 
pits. 

Another  process  is  that  of  dew- 
r'tpening ;  which  is  performed  by 
spreading  the  flax  on  the  grass,  s6 
that  the  joint  action  of  the  rain  and 
dew  produces  an  effect  similar  to' 
that  of  rating.  In  some  parts  of 
German)-,  it  is  never  steeped  in 
water,  but  only  exposed  for  several 
weeks  to  the  air,  rain,  and  sun  j 
by  which  it  is  said  to  become  finer 
and  softer  than  by  any  other  me- 
thod. 

To  these  operations  may  be  add- 
ed that  of  rippling,  namely,  the. 
separating  of  the  seed  from  the 
stalk,  by  passing  the  flax  through 
a  kind  of  comb  before  it  is  rated  or 
watered.  These  combs  are  made 
of  iron,  the  teeth  of  which  are  so- 
closely  set  together,  that  the  heads 
cannot  pass  through,  and  conse- 
quently are  pulled  oft. 

Some  cultivators,  however,  beat 
the  seed  out  in  the  field  where  it 
grew,  instead  of  rippling,  by  means 
of  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  fastened 
to  a  bundle  >  after  which  it  is  sifted 
clean  into  a  large  sheet. 

la 
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bfe  manufactured  into  Linen  j  tor 
a  •  hoi  t  a<>  ount  oi   which  pro 
\.  to  that  article. 

Many  attempts  hare  been  made 
by  ingenious  persons,  to  improve 
flax,  of  to  render  it  liner,  softer, 
and  c<|u:il  to  silk  in  spinning.  In 
Ireland,  this  object  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  attained  by  boiling 
it  for  st  vi  ral  hours  in  sea-water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  lye  made  of 
unslacked  lime,  and  two  or  three 
parts  of  pot-ashes :  thus  we  have 
seen  the  coarsest  part  of  flax,  or 
tow,  considerably  changed  in  its 
texture,  so  as  to  resemble  the  finest 
tint, — In  die  60th  Report  of  the 
Economical  Society  of  Leipzig, 
printed  in  J  ~[)~  (in  German),  we 
meet  with  the  following  process  of 
converting  rlax  into  a  silky  sub- 
stance, communicated  by  Count 
Harrsch,  director  of  the  mines  in 
Ilussia  :  Take  pure  combed  rlax, 
tie  it  up  into  rollers  covered  with 
white  buckram,  fasten  them  with 
packthread,  and  deposit  them  for 
a  fortnight  in  a  damp  cellar.  Then 
open  the  flax,  and  place  it  under 
the  cylinders  of  a  common  mangle, 
where  it  should  be  rolled  over  rive 
or  six  times,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  pursued  with  linen.  Next, 
the  flax  should  be  passed  through 
a  fine  brass  comb.  This  process 
of  mangling  and  combing  must  be 
repeated  a  second  and  third  time, 
but  the  combs  ought  to  be  progres- 
sively finer.  By  such  treatment 
(the  Count  informs  the  Society)  a 
very  fine,  tender,  and  glossy  rlax, 
may  be  obtained,  scarcely  inferior 
to  China  silk  ;  and,  though  it  loses 
more  than  cne-third  of  its  sub- 
stance, yet  the  refuse,  or  tow,  is 
uncommonly  fine,  and  still  useful 
for  the  manufacture  of  ordinary 
linen. 

He  farther  observes,  that,  after 
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ed,  but  th  it  tl  ey  rjeoovet  their 
i  by  the  subsequent  ope- 
ration, l'lax  thus  prepared  cannot, 
by  mere  contact,  or  the  s<-n-c  of 
feeling,  be  distinguished  from  silk, 
and  is  fit  to  be  manufactured  into 
the  finest  cambric,  and  Brabant 
laee. 

Of  the  utility  of  flax  or  linseed, 
mjatteni&g  cuttle,  we  have  already 
treated  in  vol.  1.  p.  4()3. 

Beside  these  various  purposes, 
flax  may  also  be  considered  as  a 
manure  :  for  the  land  on  which  it 
is  spread,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for 
housing,  is  thus  in  a  considerable 
degree  ameliorated  j  and,  if  rated 
flax  be  laid  on  a  coarse,  sour  'pas- 
ture, the  nature  of  the  herbage  will 
be  totally  changed  ;  and  the  sweet- 
est grasses  will  in  future  grow  qn 
such  indifferent  soil. — The  water, 
too,  in  which  the  flax  is  immersed, 
if  properly  sprinkled  on  land,  by 
means  of  watering  carts,  will  pro- 
duce a  very  fertilizing  effect,  and 
increase  its  value  ten  or  fifteen 
shillings  per  acre.  But  this  water 
is  of  so  poisonous  a  nature  to  cattle, 
that  the  practice  of  macerating  or 
steeping  flax,  in  any  pond  or  run- 
ning stream,  is,  by  the  33d  Hen- 
ry VIII.  c.  1/,  prohibited  under 
very  severe  penalties. 

2.  The  catharticum,  or  Purg- 
ing Flax,  or  Mill-mountain,  is  an 
annual  plant,  growing  in  dry  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  and  flowering 
from  June  to  August.  It  is  eaten 
by  horses,  sheep,  and  goats. — An 
infusion  of  two  drams  of  the  dried 
plant  is  an  excellent  laxative,  and 
has  been  given  with  advantage  in 
obstinate  rheumatisms. 

FLAX,  TOAD,    the  Common- 
Yellow,  or  Antirrhinum  Linaria, 
L.  an  indigenous  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  in  barren  meadows, 
pastures, 
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pastures,  and  road  sides,  and  is  in 
flower  from  July  to  September. 
'  Cows,-  horses,  and  swine,  refuse 
this  noxious  and,  according  to 
Bkchstein,  poisonous  weed ;  nor 
is  it  relished  by  sheep  and  goats, — ■ 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves,  however, 
has  been  used  as  a  diuretic,  and 
purgative; ;  a  decoction  of  the  flowers 
is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  cu- 
taneous disorders.  An  ointment 
prepared  from  the  leaves,  is  reputed 
to  afford  considerable  relief  in  that 
painful  malady,  the  piles. — In  dye- 
ing, Suxkow  and  Dambourney 
remark,  that  the  fresh  herb,  while 
la  blossom,  imparted  an  olive  co- 
Jour  to  woollen  cloth  and  silk. 
Bohmhr  thus  obtained  only  a  weak 
yellow  liquor,  of  a  greenish  shade. 
•  FLEA,  or  Pulex,  L.  in  zoologv, 
a  genus  of  inserts  requiring  no  par- 
ticular description. 

Want  of  cleanliness  remarkably 
contributes  to  the  generation  of 
fleas  ;  as  the  females  deposit  their 
eggs,  each  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
In  damp  and  filthy  places,  within 
the  crevices  of  boards,  on  rubbish, 
fce.  whence  they  emerge  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  days,  in  the 
form  of  greasy  whitish  naaggo&si 
When  a  fortnight  old,  they  en- 
velope themselves  in  a  small  chry- 
salis, from  which  they  saiiy  forth, 
after  ten  days  existence,  in  the  form 
of  fleas.  In' the  winter,  these  dif- 
ferent transformations  require  a 
period  of  six  weeks,  but  in  summvr 
only  a  month.  They  probably  do 
not  live  longer  than  one  year  3 
though  it  is  said,  that  fleas  have 
been  kept  on  little  golden  chains 
for  six  years.  As  I  hey  are  able  to 
draw  a  weight  eighty  times  greater 
than  that  of  their  own  bodies, 
some  frivolous  persons  have,  occa- 
sionally kept  them  harnessed  to 
miniature  carriages,  &c.     Leaping 
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also  "is  n  singular  proof  of  (heir 
muscular  strength  ;  as,  by  pressing 
the  belly  downwards,  expanding 
their  legs,  and  then  suddenly  con- 
tracting them,  these  creatures  dart 
forward  to  a  distance  of  10  or  I'l 
inches. 

Children  and  females  are  re- 
markably liable  to  the  attacks  of 
this  little  enemy  ;  a  circumstance 
which  must  be  attributed  to  their 
more  tender  skin,  their  purer  blood, 
longer  clothes,  and,  in  some  indi- 
viduals, perhaps  to  a  peculiar  state 
of  perspiration. — Cleanliness,  and 
frequent  sprinkling  of  the  room 
with  a  simple  decoction  of  worm- 
wood, will  scon  exterminate  the 
whole  breed  of  these  troublesome 
vermin ;  and  the  best  remedy  to 
expel  them  from  bed-clothes,  is 
a  bag  rilled  with  dry  muss,  the 
odour  of  winch  is  to  them  extreme- 
ly offensive — Others  cover  the 
floors  of  the  rooms  where  fleas 
abound,  with  the  leaves  of  the  al- 
der tree,  while  the  dew  is  on  the 
foliage,  to  which  these  insects 
fondly  adhere,  and  thus  may  be 
easily  destroyed.  Mercurial  oint- 
ment, sulphur,  and  fumigation  with 
the  leaves  of  penny-royal,  or  the 
ircsh-gathered  foliage  of  that  plant, 
sewed  up  in  a  bag;  and  laid  in  the 
bed,  are  also  remedies  pointed  out 
lor  the  expulsion  of  fleas. 

Dogs  and  cats  may  be  effectual- 
ly secured  from  the  persecutions 
ei  these  vermin,  by  occasionally 
anointing  their  skin  with  sweet 
oil. 

FLEA-BANE,  the  Great,  or 
Plowman's  Spikenard,  Conyza 
si/uarrosa,  L.  an  indigenous  bicn- 
n.al  plant,  growing  in  mountain- 
ous meadows  and  pastures,  in  a 
calcareous  soil,  and  producing  yel- 
low flowers  in  the  months  ol  July 
and  August. 

This 
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employed  for  the  destra  don  of 
iU,  an  1  other  inse  r  .  it 
u'.h  also  rec  immend  -J  in  cutane- 
ous present  ex- 
ploded from  the  shops. — in  a  simi- 
lar manner  has  the  Canada  F:.ea- 
bant,  o  i  Canadense,  L. 
lost  its  reputation,  botii  for  banish- 
ing fleas,  arid  answering  other  su- 
perstitious incantations;  for  which 
it  was  celebrated  in  former  times. 

FLESH-MEAT,  or  the  flesh  of 
animals  prepare*.!  for  food,  is  an 
important  object  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy.— In  this  place,  however, 
we  shall  communicate  only  the 
most  proper  and  effectual  ways  of 
preserving  such  meat  in  a  fresh 
state,  especially  in  the  hot  days  of 
summer,  as  we  treat  of  its  relative 
salubrity  and  influence  on  health, 
under  the  distinct  heads  of  Beef, 
Mutton.  Pork,  Veal,  &c.  as 
•well  as  under  the  general  head  of 
Food. 

In  a  work  entitled  "Miscellanea 
Curiasa,"  by  Mr.  Jones,  we  find 
an  easy  method  of  preparing  flesh- 
meat,  without  spices,  and  with 
very  little  salt :  yet  so  as  to  keep 
good,  and  always  ready  for  eating, 
tor  two  or  three  years,  and  in  the 
warmest  climates.  He  gives  us 
this  account  of  the  Moorish  Elcholle, 
made  of  beef,  mutton,  or  camel's 
flesh,  but  chiefly  of  beef;  which 
is  uniformly  cut  in  long  slices,  well 
salted,  and  suffered  to  lie  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  pickle.  It  is 
♦hen  removed  from  those  tubs  or 
jars,  into  others  tilled  with  fresh 
water  ;  and,  when  it  has  lain  a 
flight,  it  is  taken  out,  put  on  ropes, 
in  the  sun  and  air  to  dry.  When 
thoroughly  dried  and  hard,  it  is  cut 
into  pieces  of  .two  or  three  inches 
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and  thrown  into  a  paj 
cauldron,  which  is  kept  ready  with 
boiling  oil  and  suet  sufficient  i<» 
cover  I  ;  thus  il  is  boiled,  till  it 
be  very  clear  and  red  on  cutting 
it ;   when  it  is  n  out  and 

>  drain.  After  having  under- 
gone this  process,  it  stands  to  ■ 
while  j  irs  are  prepared  for  storing 
it ;  at  the  same  time  pouring  upon 
it  the  liquor  in  which  it  wasfri,  .1  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly 
cold,  the  \  e   closely  stop- 

ped. Preserved  in  this  manner,  it 
will  remain  hard,  and  keep  two 
years  :  indeed,  the  hardest  is  con- 
sidered as  the  best  and  most  pa- 
latable. Thus  it  is  brought  to  table 
by  the  Moors,  who  sometimes  fry 
it  With  eggs  and  garlic,  sometimes 
stew  it  aud  squeeze  on  it  the  juice 
of  lemon.  It  is  affirmed  to  be  a 
very  good  dish,  either  hot  or  cold. 

Another  method  of  preserving 
flesh -meat,  especially  veal  and 
lamb,  is  practised  in  Get  many,  and 
consists  simply  in  immersing  them 
in  skimmed  milk,  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  joint.  In  warm  weather,  the 
milk  should  be  changed  twice  the 
first  day,  and  once  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  but,  in  a  cool  temperature, 
it  is  sufficient  to  renew  it  every 
two  or  three  days.  Thus,  the  meat 
may  be  kept  in  a  sweet  state  for 
several  weeks  ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
washed  in  spring  water  before  it 
is  dressed. — Game  and  beef,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  preserved  in  the 
same  manner,  and  therefore  should 
be  wrapped  in  a  clean  linen  cloth, 
and  buried  in  a  box  filled  with  dry 
sand,  where  it  will  remain  sweet 
for  three  weeks,  if  deposited  in  an 
airy,  dry,  and  cool  chamber. 

One  of  the  cheapest  means  of 
preventing  putrefaction  in  flesh- 
meat,  would  be  that  of  covering  it 
with  charcoal  powder  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
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4Q-0;  but  experiments  are  still 
wanting  to  ascertain  its  effect  on 
animal  substances  of  different 
kinds.  We  think,  however,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  entertained  of 
the  successful  result. — With  re- 
sped  to  the  best  method  of  pick- 
hng  meat,  we  refer  to  the  articles 
Beef  and  Pickle. 

FLEUK-WORM,  or  Flewk- 
wokm,  Fasc'wla  hcpat'ica,  L.  an 
insect,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
child's  finger-nail  :  it  creeps  up  the 
gall-ducts  from  the  intestines,  and, 
preying  upon  the  livers  of  sheep, 
occasions  coughs  and  consumptions 
in  those  animals. 

Sheep,  pasturing  in  moist  grounds, 
are  frequently  attacked  by  this  in- 
sect, which  Dr.  Dakwin  conjec- 
tures to  arise  from  the  bile  becom- 
ing too  much  diluted,in  consequence 
of  their  watery  food  5  so  that  it  does 
not  possess  sufficient  acrimony  to 
prevent  the  depredations  of  fiewk- 
worms. 

The  remedy  in  general  prescrib- 
ed, is  to  dissolve  one  ounce  of  salt 
in  water  j  but  Dr.  Darwin  sug- 
gests, that  the  salt  may  be  used 
with  greater  advantage,  if  hay 
were  moistened  with  the  solution, 
which  would  thus  supply  more 
wholesome  nourishment,  than  is 
usually  given  to  sheep  troubled 
with  these  vermin. 

FLINT,  or  Silex,  L.  a  kind  of 
opaque  stone,  which  is,  in  gene* 
ral,  of  a  roundish  form,  covered 
with  a  white  crust,  of  a  smooth 
uniform  texture,  and  so  hard,  as 
to  emit  fire,  when  stricken  against 
steel.  U  is  chiefly  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  glass. — For  this  pur- 
pose, the  hardest  flints  are  sclci  led, 
such  as  will  resist  the  file,  and  be- 
come white  when  calcined.  They 
are  first  cleansed  from  the  white 
erust  adhering  to  them  3  then  burnt 
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in  a  strong  fire,  and  thrown,  while 
red-hot,  into  cold  water.  After 
cleaning  them  of  the  ashes,  the 
flints  are  finely  pulverized  in  an 
iron  mortar,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve.  Weak  aqua-fortis  is  next 
poured  on  the  powder,  with  a 
view  to  dissolve  any  particles  of 
iron  perhaps  acquired  from  the 
mortar.  This  mixture  is  to  be  re- 
peatedly stirred,  and  then  left  to 
subside,  after  which  the  liquor  is 
to  be  poured  off,  the  powder  wash- 
ed several  times  with  hot  water, 
and,  lastly,  dried.  In  this  state 
it  is  fit  to  be  converted  into  glass. 

In  the  year  1/-12,  an  oil  was 
prepared  from  flints  by  Messrs, 
Betton  and  Wellington,  of 
Shrewsbury,  for  which  they  ob- 
tained a  patent.  It  may  be  made 
of  4oz.  of  flints  calcined,  pulve- 
rized, and  mixed  with  12  oz.  of 
salt  of  tartar.  These  ingredients 
are  next  to  be  melted  together  in  a 
crucible  over  a  strong  fire,  and  run 
into  an  open  glass,  which  stiongly 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
is  completely  soluble  in  water,  ex- 
cepting a  small  portion  of  earthy 
matter.  '  This  glass  is  then  to  be 
pulverized,  and  set  in  a  cellar  where 
it  will  spontaneously  liquefy  into 
an  oil;  which  the  patentees  have 
affirmed  to  be  efficacious  in  cur- 
ing obstinate  rlw  lamaUSTOS, — We 
doubt,  however,  the  utility  of  this 
medicine,  as  there  arc  other  local 
remedies,  more  proper  and  effica- 
cious in  that  painful  conip.aint. — ► 
See  Rheum atism. 

Flixwbed.     See  Cress. 

Ft  0  ATI  we  Land.  See  IRRI- 
GATION. 

FLOOR,  in  architetfure,  the 
area,    or    lower   part   of  a    room, 

v\hjch   is  in  general  covered  with 
boards. 

the  best  wood  that  can  be  se- 
lttki 
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It- led  fof  this  purpose,  is  yellow 
deal,  thorough})  seasoned  j  which, 
it  well  laid,  will  for  a  long  time  re- 
tain its  colour ;  whereas  the  white 
sort,  bv  frequent  washing,  becomes 
black,  and  presents  a  di 
appearance.  The  joints  of  the 
boards  arc  usually  made  plain,  so 
ns  barely  to  touch  each  other  :  but, 
iis  the  materials  are  not  always  per- 
fectly thy,  the  boards  not  unfre- 
quentlv  shrink,  and  the  water  runs 
through  them  every  time  they  are 
waslied,  by  which  the  ceiling  un- 
derneath is  injured.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  they  should  al- 
ways be  made  cither  with  edges,  so 
as  to  fold  over  each  other  about 
half  an  inch,  or  with  what  is  called 
dove-tails  :  in  the  latter  case,  the 
lower  edge  is  nailed  down,  and  the 
next  driven  into  it,  so  that  the  nails 
are  effectually  concealed. 

In  tiie  habitations  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  the  floors  are  generally 
made  of  loam.  The  best  materials 
for  this  purpose  are  two-thirds  of 
lime,  one  of  coal-ashes,  and  a 
small  portion  of  clay.  The  whole 
of  these  ingredients  is  to  be  well 
tempered  with  water,  and  left  to 
subside  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
when  it  is  to  be  worked  up  again. 
This  operation  should  be  repeated 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days, 
till  the  mixture  become  smooth  and 
glutinous,  -when  it  will  be  tit  for 
use.  After  the  ground  is  made 
perfectly  level,  the  composition  is 
to  be  laid  on  to  the  depth  of  two 
and  a  half,  or  three  inches,  and 
carefully  smoothed  with  a  trowel. 
The  hottest  season  of  the  year  is 
the  most  proper  for  applying  this 
mixture,  which,  when  completely 
dried,  will  make  a  most  durable 
floor,  especially  for  malt-houses.— 
See   Country-Houses. 

FLOUNDER,    or  Pkurowctes 
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,/7r<;/c,  1\.  n  fish,  which  abounds 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  sea,  and  i3 
also  found  in  risers,  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  shore. 
It  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
,  or  any  other  fish  belonging 
to  the  same  genus,  by  a  row  of! 
small,  but  sharp  spines,  which  sur- 
round its  upper  sides,  and  are 
placed  at  that  part  where  the  fins 
arc  united  to  the  body  :  a  similar 
row  marks  the  side-line,  and  extends 
half  May  down  the  back.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  body  is  of  a  pale 
brown,  which  is  sometimes  mark- 
ed with  a  few  spots  of  greasy  yel- 
low. 

Flounders  seldom  grow  to  any 
size  in  the  rivers,  few  exceeding 
the  weight  of  rive  or  six  pounds  ; 
they  are,  however,  preferred  to 
those  which  are  caught  in  the  seaj 
being  much  sweeter,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  a  more  delicate 
flavour. 

FLOUR,  the  meal  of  wheat,  rye> 
&c.  finely  ground  and  sifted. 

We  have  already  stated,  that 
corn  is  the  prey  of  a  variety  of  in- 
sects :  when  converted  into  flour, 
it  is  subject  to  the  depredations  of 
another  race  of  destroyers,  whicJS 
multiply  in  it  so  rapidly,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  they  wholly  con- 
sume its  substance.  These  insects 
are  of  an  oblong,  slender  form; 
their  heads  are  provided  with  9. 
kind  of  proboscis  or  snout,  with 
which  they  take  in  their  food ; 
their  body  is  composed  of  several 
rings.  They  do  incalculable  da- 
mage to  the  flour  deposited  in  ma- 
gazines for  armies  or  other  public 
uses  ;  and  after  they  have  insinu- 
ated themselves  into  any  parcel,  the 
only  method  that  can  be  adopted 
for  saving  the  whole  quantity  is,  to 
convert  it  immediately  into  bread. 

In  order  to  prevent  such  noxi- 

X  2  ©us 
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ous  vermin  from  breeding  in  flour, 
this  valuable  commodity  should  be 
kept  thoroughly  dry,  as  well  as 
the  barrels  into  which  it  is  packed  : 
with  such  precautions,  if  the  flour 
be  placed  in  a  cool  and  airy  room, 
it  will  be  efteiSiually  preserved. — 
Sometimes,  however,  it  happens, 
that  though  every  attention  be  be- 
stowed on  it,  flour  becomes  sprit, 
or  damaged,  and  thus  acquires  an 
unpleasant  flavour.  This  may  be 
remedied  by  mixing  a  quantity  of 
ground  rice  (in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  to  ten  of  flour)  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  yeast  and  water  ; 
keeping  the  mixture  before  the 
fire  for  the  space  of  two  hours ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time,  the 
whole  may  be  wrought  into  bread, 
in  the  common  manner  :  thus  it 
will  be  totally  divested  of  its  dis- 
agreeable flavour. — See  also  Bak- 
ing, vol.  i.  p.  150. 

The  proportion  of  flour,  which 
a  bushel  of  grain  affords,  greatly 
varies.  A  bushel  of  Essex  wheat, 
Winchester  measure,  weighs  upon 
an  average  about  6olbs.,  which, 
when  ground,  will  yi  -Id  (exclusive 
of  the  loss  incurred  by  the  grind- 
ing and  drying)  45|lbs.  of  the 
flour  called  seconds,  which  alone  is 
used  for  baking  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  England,  and  which 
affords  the  most  wholesome,  though 
not  the  whitest  bread.  Beside  the 
seconds,  such  a  bushel  of  wheat 
yields  13lbs.  of  pollard  and  bran  : 
the  total  loss  in  grinding  seldom 
exceeds  one  pound  and  a  half. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Editors  of 
the  Suppk  inent  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (Art.  Bread),  states, 
that  he  weighed  2bushels,  Wincles- 
ter  measure,  of  white  and  red  wheat, 
the  whole  of  which  amounted  to 
122 lbs.  This  wheat  was  ground 
under    his    own    inspection,    and 
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yielded  121  f  lbs.  of  meal,  fo  thai 
the  waste  or  loss  in  grinding  the 
two  bushels,  amounted  only  to  half 
a  pound.  The  meal  was  also  dress- 
ed in  his  presence,  and  produced 
93  !  lbs,  of  seconds,  and  25  \  lbs.  of 
pollard  and  bran,  so  that  the  whole 
loss  iii  the  two  bushels,  both  by 
grinding  and  dressing,  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  pounds  and  a  half.  The 
bran  and  pollard  were  also  dressed 
in  a  bolting  mill,  and  produced 
lbs.  ox. 
Sharps  -  6     O 

Fine  Pollard  5     8 

Coarse  ditto  7     8 

Broad  Bran       -58 


24  8 
One  pound  only  was  thus  lost  in 
the  bolting,  and  if  the  sharps  had 
been  sifted,  they  would  have  af- 
forded three  pounds  of  good  flour. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  from 
these  and  similar  data,  if  the  price 
of  wheat  were  given,  that  of  flour 
might  be  easily  ascertained,  and 
those  frauds  which  are  now  prac- 
tised with  impunity,  could  be  effec- 
tually prevented. 

Many  valuable  substitutes  for 
flour  have  already  been  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Bread,  vol.  i. 
p.  332,  and  foil.  In  this  place* 
there! ore,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  most  plentiful  and  the 
cheapest  of  these  articles,  in  times 
of  great  scarcity,  would  doubtless 
be  the  Chesnut  (of  which  we 
have  given  an  account  in  its  alpha- 
betical order)  ;  and  likewise  the 
different  roots  growing  wild  under 
fences,  near  ditches,  and  frequently 
on  extensive  commons.  Of  these 
bene  tiei;il  vegetables,  the  attentive 
leader  will  find  numerous  instances 
recorded  in  the  progress  of  thi# 
wo\\,  as  well  as  a  distinct  enu- 
meration in  the  pages  before  cited. 
FLOWER, 
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FLOW]  !I.   or  I  ■  >.  the  most 
,  ints  and  tree, 

tification. — See  Botany,    vol.   i. 
p.  ;iiu. 

From  their  frequent   utility  as 
medicinal  druj 
external   beauty,   die  pn 

-  pur- 

devised,  from  w  bich  we 
following,  original!. 
•Sir  John  Hill  :  Let  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  tine  sand  be  washed, 
completely  to  separate  all  ex- 
traneous matter.  It  is  next  to  be 
dried,  an  >rder  to  cleanse 

it  from  the  gross  impurities 
would  not  rise  in  washing.  The 
flower  or  plant  intended,  to  be  pre- 
served, should  then  be  gai1 
with  a  convi  nient  portion  of  the 
staik,  and  deposited  in  an  earthen 
to  its  size.  A  small 
quantity  of"  the  sand,  p] 
above  directed,  is  next  to  be  heat- 
ed, and  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  so  as  to  cover  it  equally, 
and  the  plant  or  flower  placed  on 
such  sand,  so  as  to  touch  no  part  of 
the  vessel.  More  sand  is  then  to 
be  sifted  over,  that  the  haves  may 
gradually  expand,  without  receiv- 
ing any  injury,  till  the  plant  or 
flower  is  covered  to  die  depth  of 
two  inches.  The  vessel  is  now  to 
be  placed  in  a  stove,  or  hot-house, 
heated  by  gradations  to  the  50th 
degree  of  Reaumur,  or  about 
144°  of  Fahrenheit),  where  it 
should  stand  for  one,  two,  or  more 
days,  in  proportion  to  the  thick- 
ness or  succulence  of  such  plant, 
or  flower.  At  i  e  end  of  that 
time,  the  sand  may  be  gently 
eh  off  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
the  plan:  carefully  taken  out,  when 
it  will  he  found  in  all  its  beauty  3 
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its  si  as  elegant,  and  its 

colours  as   vivid,  as   when  it  was 
growing  in  a  natural  state. 

There  are  some  flowers,  especi- 
ally tulips,  which  require  certain 
little  operations,  in  order   to   pre- 

the  adherence  of  their  p< 
With  respect  to  these,  it  will  be 
isary  to  cut  the  triangular  fruit 
that  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 
flower,  previously  to  covering  it 
with  sand  j  for  the  petal  will  then 
remain  more  firmly  attached  to  the 
stalk. 

This  method  may  be  applied  to 
such  plants  and  Rowers  as  are  em- 
ployed in  medicine  :  for,  though 
it  be  not  always  necessary  to  pre- 
serve their  original  colour  and 
1,  yet  the  less  change  they 
undergo,  the  better  will  they  re- 
tain their  natural  properties.  Far- 
ther, the  preservation  of  beautiful 
leaves  and  flowers  in  their  original 
shape  and  colour,  by  placing  them 
in  such  a  situation  that  they  may 
suffer  no  subsequent  alteration,  ex- 
cept that  from  lengdi  of  time  or 
accident,  is  surely  an  object  that 
merits  the  attention  of  every  lover 
of  Nature. — See  Herbal. 

Beside  this  mode  of  preserving 
flowers,  they  may  be  prepared  so 
as  to  retain  their  beauty  during  the 
winter,  and  even  to  blow  at  any 
period  required.  In  order  to  suc- 
ceed in  in  this  attempt,  the  most 
perfect  buds  of  the  flowers,  should 
be  selected  at  the  time  when  they 
are  about  to  open.  These  should 
be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissars, 
leaving  to  each  a  piece  of  the  stem 
about  three  inches  in  length ;  the 
end  of  which  is  immediately  to  be 
covered  with  Spanish  wax.  As 
scon  as  the  buds  are  somewhat 
shrunk  and  wrinkled,  they  are  to 
be  folded  up,  separately,  in  a  piece 
of  clean  dry  paper,  and  deposited 
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in  a  dry  box  or  drawer,  where 
they  will  keep  without  decaying. — 
In  the  winter,  or  whenever  the 
flowers  are  required  to  blow,  the 
wax  is  to  be  cut  oft'  the  buds,  and 
these  should  in  the  evening  be  im- 
mersed into  water,  in  which  a  little 
nitre,  or  common  salt,  has  been 
dissolved  :  if  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  on  the  succeeding  day, 
they  will  expand  with  all  their 
original  fragrance  and  beauty. 

There  are  a  few  general  remarks 
made  by  eminent  botanists,  on  the 
growth,  enlargement,  colours,  and 
duplication   of  flowers  j    the  sub- 
stance of  which  we  shall  commu- 
nicate under  the  following  heads  : 
1.  It  is  an  established  fact,   that 
flowers  as  wrell  as  fruits  grow  lar- 
ger in  the   shade,  and   ripen  and 
decay  soonest,    when  exposed  to 
the  sun.      Hence,    likewise,   the 
foliage  or  buds  of  plants  requires 
more  moisture  for     its    vigorous 
growth  than  their  flowers,  or  or- 
gans of  fructification.    Farther,  ob- 
serves Dr.  Darwin,  the  frequent 
rains  of  our  climate,  are  apt   not 
only  to  wash  off  the  farina  from 
the  bursting  anthers,  and  thus  to 
prevent   the  impregnation  of  the 
pisti1,  but  also  to  delay  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit  or  seeds,  from  the 
■want  of  a  due  evaporation  of  their 
perspirable  matter,  as  well  as  from 
the   deficiency  of   solar    light    in 
cloudy  seasons.     In  another  place 
of  his    admirable    "  P/iytologia," 
this  philosopher  remarks  that,  as 
a  superfluous  supply    of  water  is 
more  friendly  to  the  growth  of  leaf- 
buds,    than   to  the  generation  of 
flower-buds,  th.eprodu6r.ion  of  seeds 
may   be  forwarded   by   supplying 
their  roots  with    less  water  than 
usual.    But  when  the  blossoms  ap- 
.  an  addition  1 1  v.  ati  r  promt  tcs 
..  !li.,  by  affording  nourish- 
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rneni,  which  should  again  be  les- 
sened, when  the  fruit  has  acquired 
its  full  size,  both  to  promote  its 
maturity  and  improve  its  flavour; 
as  the  saccharine  matter  and  essen- 
tial oil  will  thus  be  in  a  less  diluted 
state. — Although  the  fruit  may  be- 
come sweeter  and  larger,  when  the 
green  as  well  as  the  floral  leaves 
continue  on  the  tree,  vet  the  corols 
with  the  stamens,  stigmas,  and 
nectaries  (the  succeeding  fruit  not 
considered)  sutler,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Darwin,  no  injury  when 
both  kinds  of  leaves  are  removed, 
as  by  the  depredations  of  inse6ts. 
Nay,  some  florists  assert,  that  the 
flow  ers  thus  become  stronger,  pro- 
ducing no  bulbs,  as  is  the  case  with 
tulips  and  hyacinths. 

2.  The  variegated  colours  of  the 
petals  of  flowers  are  so  b<  utiful, 
and  afford  such  delight  to  th<  eve 
of  the  contemp]  it,  as 

to  deserve  some  investigation.  It 
is  probable  that  varieties  in  the  co- 
lours of  single  flowers  raised  from 
seeds,  may  be  generally  obtained  by 
sowing  those  which  already  possess 
different  shades,  contiguous  to 
others  of  the  same  species ;  or,  by 
bending  the  flowers  of  one  colour 
and  shaking  the  anther-dust  over 
those  of  another.  Thus  Dr.  Dak- 
win  supposes  the  beds  of  the  corn 
blue-bottle,  centaurea  cyanus,  ac- 
quire those  beautiful  shades  of  blue, 
purple,  and  white.  As  some  ani- 
mals change  their  natural  colours, 
when  transplanted  in  different  si- 
tuations of  soil,  a  similar  (licet  may 
reduced  by  sowing  flowers  in 
itious  composts,  which  consi- 
derably differ  from  each  other  w  ith 
eft  to  I  - ■",< ■tableiniirimcnt,  and 
perhaps  also  in  their  colour.  I 
periments  on  this  subject,  as  well 
as  oh  the  \.n if  gation  of  the  t<  .;\ i  . 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  are  however 
wanting 
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firm  fhisc   ':    kurej 
thou  origi- 

n  lie  si  lor  situation, and  m  ly 
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and  <•  igin- 

fed  ta  -i  the  want  of   nou- 

rishment of  the  soil  on  v 

led  to 
then  ma  defect 

of  moisture  an  uppo- 

sitiou  countenanced  by  the  dwar- 
fish -:  ch  plants,  in  general, 
and  especially  by  the  reduced  sta- 
ture  of  tulips',  when  their  petals  ac- 
lours. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  va- 
rious colours  presented  by  some 
flowers,  such  as  poppies,  has  not 

tined; 
but  Dr.  Dakwin  conjectures  that, 
as  they  are  not  variable  by  the  ob- 
liquity with  which  they  are  seen, 
like  I  .  »se  of  mother-pearl,  card- 
fish,  do  not  depend  on 
the  thinness  of  their  pellicle,  and 
etbre,  arise  from  the 
great  which  some  parts  of 
vegetabl  -,  more  than  others,  pos- 
sess in  parting  with  their  oxygen 
(which  see)  when  exposed  to  the 
sun'»  light  3  for  all  Rowers  are  more 
or  'ess  blanched  before  they  first 
open. 

3.  The  origin  of  d'u/Ne/flctrors 
ieved  to  result  from  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  the  plant,  in  Con- 
sequence of  excessive  nourishment, 
moisture,  and  warmth  :  they  arise 
from  the  increase  of  some  parts  of 
the  flower,  and  the  consequent 
exclusion  of  others.  As  they  present 
a  greater  blaze  of  colour  in  a  small 
space,  and  continue  in  bloom  for 
some  weeks  longer  than  single 
flowers,  the  method  of  producing 
them  from  seeds  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. Botanists  very  properly 
term  such  multiplied  flowers  vege* 
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table  monsters,  because  they  po->- 

.  10     tamens    or  pistils,   and 
fore  can  pro. luce  no  seeds.— 
less,  they  are  frequendy 
!  immediately  ;  ;  be- 

1  ttltivated  with  more 
manure,  moisture,  and  warmth  than 
is  congenial  to  them,  not  only  grow 
r  and  more  vigorously,  but 
likewise  shew  a  tendency  to  be- 
come double,  by  having  one  or  two 

mum  rary  pestals  in  each 
flower,,  such  as  the  stock  July  flower, 
cheiranthus,  and  anemone.  It  is 
slil  Imore  remarkable,  that  this  du- 
plicative is  communicated  to  those 
individual  blossoms;  hence  florists 
tie  a  thread  round  such  flowers,  to 
mark  them,  and  to  collect  their  seeds 

rately,  from  which  double  or 
full  flowers  are  said  to  be  uniform- 
ly produced,  if  they  be  cultivated 
with  additional  manure,  moisture, 
and  warmth,   as  has  been  already 

rved. — There  subsists  a  curi- 
ous analogy,  concludes  Dr.  Dar- 
win,  between  these  vegetable 
monsters  and  those  of  the  animal 
world ;  for  a  dupiicature  of  limbs 
frequently  attends  the  latter,  as 
chickens  and  turkeys  with  four  legs 
and  four  wings,  and  calves  with 
two  heads.  In  mules,  also,  the 
most  important  organs  become  de- 
iicient,  so  that  they  cannot  propa- 
gate their  species  ;  exactly  analo- 
gous to  these  full  flowers  which, 
from  the  same  cause,  produce  no 
seed.  With  respect  to  botanic 
systems,  it  may  be  observed  from 
these  vegetables  of  exuberant 
growth,  that  the  stamens  and  pis- 
tils are  less  liable  to  change  than 
the  corols  and  nectaries  ;  conse- 
quently, that  they  are  more  proper 
parts  for  arranging  plants  into 
classes  ;  and  that  on  this  idea 
Linxjeus  constructed  his  unri- 
valled system.  Lastly,  the  calyx, 
X4  or 
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or  perianth,  being  seldom  found  in 
a  double  or  multiplied  state,  is  the 
next  part  of  a  flower  that  is  liable 
to  the  least  changes ;  and  may, 
therefore,  on  accurate  inspection, 
serve  to  detect  the  genera  of  many 
duoble  flowers. 

With  respect  to  the  colours 
which  may  be  extracted  from 
flowers,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Colouring  Matter,  p. 
38,.  and  to  the  different  flowers  as 
they  occur  in  their  alphabetical 
prder. 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE,  or  Flag, 
Jris,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  consisting 
pf  54  species,  the  following  three 
of  which  are  natives  of  Britain  : 

1.   The  pseudacorous,    Water 
Flower-de-Luce,     or    Yellow 
Flag ;    which  is  perennial,  grows 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,   in  marshes 
and  wet  meadows,  and  produces 
large  yellow  flowers  in  the  month 
of  July.     The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
when  fresh,  are  eaten  by  goats,  and 
when  in  a  dry  state,  by  cows,  but 
they  are   retused    by  horses   and 
hogs.— On  account  of  its  poisonous 
nature  to  all  cattle,  except  sheep, 
this  vegetable  ought  to  be  carefully 
extirpated  from  meadow-grounds, 
and  their  contiguous  ditches.    The 
juice  of  the  fresh  root  is  very  acrid, 
and  has    been  found    to   produce 
plentiful     evacuations    from     the 
bowels  after  other  powerful  reme- 
dies had  failed  :   by  continuing  its 
use,  it  cured  an  obstinate  dropsy. 
For  this  purpose,  it  has  been  taken 
jxi  doses  pf  so  drops,  every  second 
or  third  hour;  but  the  degree  of 
its  acrimony  is  so  uncertain,  that 
it  cap  never  be  generally  used. — 
With  more  advantage  and  safety 
maj  i'  <  omn  j  pd  the  whole  of 
.i  ingeni  plant  to  the 
itnim  i  ,  ■• ,  d  it    flov  ers  to  the  dyer, 
grafting  a  beautiful  yellow  j 
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but  the  root,  in  particular,  as  a 
substitute  for  galls  in  preparing  a 
black  dye,  or  ink,  with  vitriol  of 
iron. — Lastly,  the  roots  of  this  spe- 
cies are  stated  to  be  an  antidote  to 
the  bite  of  a  mad-dog;  and,  after 
having  been  mixed  with  the  food 
of  some  hogs  that  had  been  bitten, 
they  escaped  the  disease,  while 
others,  injured  by  the  same  dog, 
died  raving  mad. 

1.  The  jcetida,  Stinking  Flow- 
er-de-Luce, Glndwyn,  or  Flag, 
which  is  found  on  hedge-banks, 
and  sloping  grounds,  particularly 
in  the  south-western  counties  pf 
England  :  it  is  perennial,  and  pro- 
duces flowers  of  a  purplish  ash- 
colour,  which  lose  their  smell  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  blow  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July. — This 
plant  is  refused  by  horses,  sheep, 
and  goats;  its  leaves  are  very  fetid, 
and,  when  bruised,  smell  like  ran- 
cid bacon.  The  juice  of  the  roots 
of  this,  as  well  as  the  preceding 
species,  have  occasionally  been 
used  to  excite  sneezing ;  which  is 
a  dangerous  practice,  and  has  some- 
times bien  attended  with  violent 
convulsions.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
more  usefully  employed  for  the  de- 
struction of  bugs  and  other  vermin. 
3.  The  Xiphium,  or  Bulbous- 
rooted  Flower -de -Luce,  or 
Flag,  which  has  long  been  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens,  on  account 
of  its  beauty.  It  has  lately  been, 
found  wild  in  the  county  of  Wop- 
pester,  and  produces  generally  pur- 
plish-blue flowers, — M.  Sciiulze 
informs  us,  in  his  "  Social  A  ai  ra- 
tines" (in  German),  that  he  made 
the  following  experiments  with  the 
azure-blue  flowers  of  this  neglected 
plant  :  1  !c  first  bruised  the  iloucr- 
leaves  in  a  marble  mortar,  ex- 
j)K  sscd  their  juice,  collected  it  in  a 
shallow  glass  vessel,  and.  after  add- 
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log  a  small   po:  lii  D  of  findj  - 
rerized  alum,  be  suffered  it  to  dry 
t  Bhadej  in  ihe  ppen  air:  thus, 
he  obtained  .1  \ 

nt.  ']  be  flowers,  hov  i 
should  be  gatht  red  in  dry  u  eath<  .•, 
white  parts  carefully  sepa- 
.  from  the  coloured  leaves,  and 
the  pounded  alum  gradually  mixed 
with  the  juice,  till  the  desired  co- 
lour becomes  perceptible.  With 
preparation,  both  linen  and 
silk  were  dyed  of  a  remarkably 
fine  and  permanent  green  colour. 
— Prof.  Gm i.LiN,  in  his  German 
"  Technical  Chemistry"  gives  the 
following  r<  cipe  for  preparing  a 
lively  green  water-colour  :  Take 
equal  quantities  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  bulb  jus-ro<  ted  flag  and 
rue,  and  add  such  a  proportion  of 
a  strong  solution  of  alum,  as  is  re- 
quired to  produce  the  col 

Flowering  Fern  :  See  Os- 
mund-Royal. 

FLUELLIX,  the  Sharp-point- 
ed, or  Antirrhinum  Elatine,  L.  is 
an  indigenous  annual  plant,  grow- 
ing in  corn-fields,  and  flowering 
from  July  to  September. — The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  this  plant  has  been 
highly  recommended  as  an  ape- 
rient, resolvent,  and  vulnerary ; 
which  properties  an  infusion  of  it 
possesses,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree. — An  ointment  is  prepared 
from  this  juice,  which  was  former- 
ly in  great  repute  as  a  remedy  in 
leprous,  scrophulous,  and  cancer- 
ous cases.  It  is  at  present  em- 
ployed only  by  empirics,  both  male 
and  female,  who  pretend .  to  cure 
with  it  cancers  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

FLUMMERY,  a  kind  of  jeliy 

made  of  oatmeal,  in  the  following 

planner :  Steep  three  large  tabie- 

;spoonfuls  of  finely  ground  oatmeal 

24  hours  in  two  quarts  of  pure 
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water,  .r  off  the  clear  fluid, 

and  replace  it  l>v  three  pints  of 

fresh  water;  strain  it  through  a 
\e,  add  to  it  two  spoon- 
lower  water,  and 
one  of  sugar  5  boil  the  whole  to 
t  e  consistence  of  a  ha&tv  pudding, 
stirring  it  continually  while  boil- 
ing, till  it  becom  1  oth. 
This  prepa  brds  a  grateful 
and  nutritive  breakfast  to  persons 
liable  to  costivt  tie-s,  in  consequence 
of  a  sedentary  life. 

FLUTE,  the  German,  a  musi- 
cal instrument  of  a  well  known 
construction. 

Although  playing  the  flute  is  on 
the  Continent  more  generally  prac- 
tised than  in  Britain,  yet  we  think 
it  useful  to  observe,  that  this  ex- 
•  is  by  no  means  compatible 
with  either  young  or  weak  lungs. 
Indeed,  all  wind-instruments  are 
in  many  respe&s  objectionable,  be- 
cause, after  blowing  forcibly,  a 
large  portion  of  air  is  suddenly  in- 
haled; and  afterwards  partially  ex- 
pelled from  the  lungs,  so  that  they 
are  by  this  debilitating  adion  con- 
tinually expanded  and  relaxed,  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  that 
which  Nature  pursues  in  the.  pro- 
cess of  respiration. — See  farther 
Wind-instruments. 

FLUX,  a  disorder  to  which 
sheep  are  subject,  when  those  use- 
ful animals,  after  having  been  kept 
on  too  short  an  allowance,  sud- 
denly come  to  their  fuil  feed.  It 
is  also  sometimes  occasioned  by 
their  eating  the  Fetid  Chamomile,  or 
May- weed,  Ant  he  mis  cotula,  L. — - 
This  disease,  however,  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  dangerous  conse- 
quences, and  generally  disappears 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  espe- 
cially in  dry  weather.  Let,  it"  it 
continue  longer  than  a  week,  some 
sweet  and  well-dried  hay  should 

"  be 
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be  given  mera,  and  a  decoction  of 
clover-Rowers,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  barley-meal ;  and  neither 
allowing  them  any  salt,  nor  to  fet  d 
upon  saline  plants  near  the  coast, 
during  their  convalescent  state. 

FLUX,  or  S.\p-rr,o\v,  Fluxus 
ianbilicalis,  a  disease  frequently 
occurring  in  plants  and  trees,  when 
the  alburnum,  or  sap-wood,  is 
wounded  during  the  spring ;  an  1 
sistsof  a  saccharine,  mu- 
cilaginous fluid,  resembling  ho- 
ney-dew. This  affection  occasions 
great  trouble,  especially  when  vim  3 
in  hot-houses  are  prnn<  I  too  late 
in  the  season  ;  for  the  whole  branch 
is  liable  to  bleed  to  death,  in  con- 
■nce  of  the  loss  of  the  sap, 
which  ought  to  supply  the  young- 
buds  with  nutriment,  and  expand 
their  foliage. 

There  are  some  perennial  plants, 
such  as  the  cow -parsley,  or  B 
.  im  sphondylium,  L.  the  roots  of 
which,  if  the  stems  be  severely 
wounded,  or  entirely  cut  off,  when 
they  bave  attained  a  certain  height, 
are  liable  to  decay  in  consequence 
of  this  flux,  or  loss  of  the  umbili- 
cal fluid. — Hence  Dr.  Darwin 
observes,  it  has  been  recommended 
to  mow  down,  early  in  the  spring, 
thistles,  and  such  other  noxious 
weeds  as  are  troublesome,  on  ac- 
count of  their  rapid  increase  3  be- 
cause many  of  them  will  perish, 
and  the  rest  will  be  considerably 
weakened  by  the  great  discharge 
of  sap  that  flows  from  their  wounds 
at  that  seas;.M. 

With  respect,  to  trees,  there  is 
another  period   of  sap-flow,    that 
occurs  when  the   new   buds  are 
ing,  after  Midsummer,     It  is 
very  injurious  to  wound 
!  •      at  that  period ;  and,  as  their 
I  'tion  •-,  thus  1  ridangered,  dif- 
ferent application!  have  been  re- 
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commended  by  gardeners.  Dr. 
Darwin  is  of  opinion,  that  a  bit 
of  sponge,  if  bound  upon  the  end 
of  the  cut  branch,  or  upon  the 
wound,  by  means  of  some  elastic 
bandage,  will  be  the  most  certain 
remedy  to  save  them  ■>  or,  a  wire 
may  be  substituted  for  t:e  sponge, 
if  twisted  so  tightly  round  the  end 
of  the  maimed  branch,  as  to  check 
the  circulation  of  the  juices,  and 
consequently  to  destroy  the  part 
above  the  ligature. 

FLY,  or  Mused,  L.  an  order  of 
insects  divided  into  several  genera, 
ich  we  shall  notice  only  those 
species  that  are  more  immediately 
conne6ted  with  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic economy. 

1.  The  Dolphin,  or  Bean-fly. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  205. 

2.  The  Corn,  or  Hessian-fly,  a 
native  of  the  Landgravate  11  ;s  , 
a-  ':>  .\cc  it  has  received  its  name. 
This  insect  is  particularly  destruc- 
tive to  wheat-corn,  in  which  it  de- 
posits its  eggs  close  to  the  ground, 
while  growing. — When  tae  young 
vermin  are  hatched,  they  continue 
tor  some  time  in  a  worm-state, 
feeding  on  the  tender  part  of  the 
stalk,  the  growth  of  which  is  thus 
effectually  checked.  The  1  lessian- 
fly  committed  great  depredations 
in  the  Eastern  counties  of  England, 
several  years  sine:-;  and,  in  the 
year  1/87,  did  incalculable  damage 
in  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  in  America.  The 
only  efficacious  remedy  hitherto 
discovered,  consists  in  facilitating 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants, 
1>\  properly  manuring  and  cultivat- 
ing the  soil ;  which  practice,  as  it 
Will  admit  of  late  sowing,  will 
greatly  retard  their  progn  ss, 

3.  The  Tumi/)-//!/,  which  not 
only-infests  turnips,  but  also  cab-i 
bages,  llax,  and  other  useful  \ 

Ubies, 
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In  order  to  prevent  the 
i  ns  of  this  Ins<  it.  it  bas 

i  •  mix  three 
tiip-a  1  with 
ounce  of  flour  of  sulphur  in  a  glazed 
n  pot,  which  should  be  close- 
ly co\  i  n  d:  after  standing  twenty- 
four  hours,  another  ounce  of  sul- 
phur should  be  added, and  the  same 
quantity  after  forty-eig  t  hours, 
is  to  employ  three  ounces  of 
this  powder  to  three  pounds  ot  the 
seed,  carefully  stirring  the  whole 
every  time  the  vessel  is  opened, 
with  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  or 
ladle,  that  the  seed  may  be  tho- 
roughly impregnated  with  the  sul- 
phur. It  is  then  to  be  sown  on  an 
acre  of  ground,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, where  it  will  effectually  keep 
off  the  insect  till  the  third  or  fourth 
seeding-leaf  is  formed,  which  will 
acquire  a  bitterish  taste,  and  thus 
be  secured  from  the  depredations 
of  the  fly. — Another  remedy  is,  to 
strew  tobacco-dust  over  the  land  ; 
and  in  some  counties  the  seeds  are 
steeped  in  soot  and  water  for  seve- 
ral hours  previously  to  being  sown, 
by  which  they  acquire  such  a  de- 
gree of  bitterness,  as  to  screen 
them  completely  against  the  ra- 
vages of  this  noxious  insect. 

There'  is  a  kind  of  fly  which 
infests  orchards,  perforating  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  especially 
quinces  ;  and  which,  though  the 
foliage  is  afterwards  renewed,  oc- 
casions irreparable  injury  to  the 
fruit.  With  a  view  to  prevent 
these  depredations,  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  mix  a  small  quan- 
tity of  diluted  honey  with  some 
arsenic,  which  composition  attracts 
the  insects,  and  consequently  de- 
stroys them.  This  remedy  may, 
with  due  precaution,  also  be  em- 
ployed in  houses  where  flies 
abound ;  and  as  flies  are  liable  to 
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great  thirst,  if  a  weak  solution  of 
arsenic  with  a  little  sugar  be  placed 
on  a  plate,  in  windows  or  on  chim- 
.  EheywiH  drink  it  eager- 
I  thus  ma  t  with  almost  im- 
mediate destruction. 

As,  however,  arsenical  remedies 
are  liable  to  produce  dangerous 
accidents,  we  shall  communicate 
other  means  which  are  less  hazard- 
ous, and  equally  efficacious,  for 
exterminating  iflies.  If  a  room  be 
swarming  with  these  noisome  in- 
sects, the  most  easy  mode  of  ex- 
pelling them  is,  simply,  by  fumi- 
gating the  apartment  with  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  gourd  (Cucurlita,  L.) 
the  smoke  of  which  instantly  ex- 
pels them,  if  the  window  be  open- 
ed, or  suffocates  them  in  a  close 
room  ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  no 
person  should  remain  within  doors, 
as  these  narcotic  fumes  are  apt  to 
occasion  the  head-ach.  In  situa- 
tions where  this  expedient  cannot 
be  conveniently  adopted,  Profes- 
sor Tromsdorf  has  furnished usr 
with  an  excellent  remedy,  that  nei- 
ther endangers  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren, nor  is  attended  with  much 
expence  or  trouble.  Take  two 
drams  of  the  extract  of  quassia, 
dissolve  it  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  add  a  little  syrup  or  sugar, 
and  pour  the  mixture  on  plates  :  to 
this  enticing  food  flies  are  extreme- 
ly partial ;  and  it  is  to  them  not 
less  fatal  than  solutions  of  arsenic. 
'FLY-BLOWN,  a  term  expres- 
sive of  that  corruption  of  flesh- 
meat,  or  any  animal  food,  which 
is  occasioned  by  flies  depositing 
their  eggs  on  its  surface,  where 
they  are  subsequently  bred  into 
maggots. — In  the  warm  days  of 
summer,  meat  is  very  liable  to  be 
thus  tainted  and  rendered  unfit  for 
use,  especially  if  it  be  kept  in  a 
close  or  damp    p.' ace.,    which    is 

not 
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not  suTficH-ntjy  ventilated.  The 
easiest  method  of  preventing  such 
damage,  is  that  of  suspending 
the  joints  in  a  meat-safe,  or  a 
wooden  frame  surrounded  by  close 
wires,  so  that  the  flies  may  be 
completely  excluded,  and  the  air 
stiil  allowed  to  perflate  the  whole 

ratus.  An  op  n  and  cool  situ- 
ation, however,  ought  to  be  chosen 
for  this  repository. — Those  families 
which  are  not  provided  with  this 
at  >tic  contrivance,  nwy 
occasionally  preserve  joints  of  meat 
for  several  days,  even  in  summer, 
by  wrapping  them  in  clean  linen 
•  osly  moist;  iied  with 

good  white-wine  vinegar,  placing 
chem  in  an  earthen  pan,  and  chang- 

the  cloth  once  or  twice  a  day 

.  ra  weather. — See  alsoFwESH- 
* 

I  Y.  the  Catch,  or  Campion, 
'Silene,  L.  a  numerous  genus  of 
plants  amounting  to  03  species, 
eleven  of  which,  are  indigenous. 
Kfohe  ot"  these  have  hitherto  been 
employed  to  any  other  useful  pur- 
pose than  that  of  serving  as  p.,  - 
turage  for  cattle.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  remarkable  species  of 
this  plant,  namely,  the  nutans,  or 
Nottingham  Catch-Fly,  that 
grows  on  dry  or  hilly  pastures  and 
walls,  produces  root-leaves  on  short 
leaf-stalks,  forming  a  close  turf; 
and  bears  white  flowers  in  June  or 
July,  which  are  eagerly  visited  by 
hi  i  then  fore,  be  cul- 
tivated with  advantage,  in  situa- 
tions  where  these  industrious  crca- 
■ 

FLY,  the  Spanish,  usually  call- 
ed by  the  plural  name  of  cantka* 
tidi  i,  )  ut  pro,        ,  .i:  g,   is  a 

chafer  of  a  •     < .  lour,  a 

blue  ish  shade,  ting  an  un- 

til narcoti<  i  dour.     This  in- 
tect  is  the  Melo'e  vesicatprious}  L, 
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which  preys  on  the  leaves  of  (ho 
common  lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris,  L. 
privet,  Ligustrwm  vulgare,  L.  com- 
mon ash,  Fraxinus  excelsior,  L.  and 
other  trees,  though  it  seldom  ap- 
pears in  our  climate. — Having  al- 
ready stated  various  substitutes  for 
this  foreign  drug,  under  the  head 
of  Blister,  and  cautioned  the 
reader  against  its  indiscriminate 
application,  we  shall  only  add,  that 
the  internal  use  of  this  medicine, 
even  in  very  small  doses,  is  ex- 
tremely precarious,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  abandoned. — Ex- 
ternally, the  tincture  of  Spanish 
fly  has  often  been  employed  with 
advantage  as  a  rubefacient,  by 
merely  rubbing  indolent  swellings; 
or,  the  powder,  as  an  ingredient 
in  plasters,  which  ought,  however, 
to  contain  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  this  powerful  stimulant. 

FLY-STRUCK,  a  disorder  pecu- 
liar to  sheep,  which  is  occasioned 
by  a  fly  that  settles  and  deposits  its 
on  them,  and  very  materially 
injures  the  quality  of  the  fleece. 

In  order  to  remove  this  malady, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  cut  off* 
the  wool,  as  far  as  it  is  infected, 
and  to  pour  a  few  drops  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  in  a  circle  round 
the  maggots,  produced  from  the 
flies,  to  prevent  their  esoape. — ■ 
Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  2  quarts  of  rain-water, 
to  which  a  gill  (|  of  a  pint)  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  should  be  add- 
ed. When  this  compound  is  pour- 
( d  on  the:  back  of  the  diseased  ani- 
mal, in  the  manner  aho\e  directed, 
the  shej  herd  ought  to  drop  a  little 
among  th<  maggots,  and  rub  them 
about  with  his  linger:  in  conse- 
quenceoi  which,   they  will  be  im- 

iately  destroyed. — Anoth< 
medy")  alter  clipping  I  be  w  oi 
to  rub  die  parts  infected  with 
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l  lime,  or  wo 
ana  afterw  irds  to  anoint  them 
corner's  oil,  which   will  heal  the 
wounds,  and  Becure  the  auii 
flora  being  stric  en  . 

LI  :uul  I'n.T.Y,  the 
young  of  a  harsi  otr. 

FODDER,  d  nol  'S  any  k  id  of 

dry  food  provided   tor  horses,  or 

cattle  :  it  i-.  more  particularly 
applied  to  hay  and  straw. 

Having  already  specified  those 

ables  which  may  be  employed 
wiih  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
feeding,  of  oxen,  cows,  bails,  tea 
we  shall  here  offer  only  a  few  ob- 
servations supplementary  to  those 
slated  under  the  article  Cattle. 

The  saving  of  expence  in  obtain- 
ing manure,  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  fanners ;  but  there 
are  t'cw,  comparatively  speaking, 
who  pay  a  due  regard  to  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  and,  by  disposing  of 
their  hard  straw  r(such  as  that  of 
barley,  rye,  &:c.)  for  the  purpose 
of  thatching,  they  are  under  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  dung,  which 

oce  might  be  completely  ob- 
viated, by  employing  such  straw 
in  feeding  their  oxen  and  other  dry 
cattle. — See  Straw-Cutter. 

Considerable  advantages  might 
likewise  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
compressed  fodder,  invented  bv  Mr. 
Lawson,  of  Rotherhithe- street, 
London.  This  consists  of  the 
haulms  of  peas,  beans,  potatoes, 
and  the  tops  of  carrots,  which, 
after  being  cut  off  and  dried,  are 
mixed  with  certain  portions  of 
bruised  corn,  hay,  fir-tops,  bran, 
and  broken  oil-cake,  and  then 
formed  into  a  stack,  with  clover, 
either  in  layers,  or  intermingled 
with  that  plant.  To  these  articles, 
Mr.  Lawson  dire&s  a  quantity  of 
stiaw  to  be  added,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  compressed  food  from  be- 
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:    with  a 
small    portion    of   common    salt. 

■  will  both  ind   im- 

'  hat 
might  arise  from  the  use  of  such 
,u\t  estimate! 
at  not  less  than  part  of 

the  coi  n  and  herl  jonsum- 

ed  in  racks,  and  given  in  an  un- 
broken stale,  by  which  means  the 
greater  part  of  its  most  nutritious- 
properties  is,  to  many  kinds  of 
cattle,  totally  lost :  whereas,  by 
breaking  the  corn  and  other  ingre- 
dients, no  part  can  possibly  remain 
in  an  undigested  state,  such  as  is 
frequently  evident  in  horses  fed 
with  whole  corn,  which  they  void 
with  their  dung,  being  as  perfect 
and  entire  as  when  it  was  first 
taken  from  the  bin.  Facts,  like 
these,  require  no  farther  exposi- 
tion, and  we  earnestly  recommend 
them  to  the  attention  of  every  in- 
telligent farmer  and  grazier. 

FOG,  or  Mist,  a  meteor  con- 
sisting of  gross  vapours  floating 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Fogs  have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  winter.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1783,  an  uncommon  fog 
prevailed  all  over  Europe,  and  great 
part  of  North  America.  It  was 
dry,  of  a  permanent  nature,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun  had  but  little 
effect  in  dissipating  it,  which  they 
easily  do  in  moist  £t  ,s  arising  from 
water.  The  effect  of  the  )  ays  in 
heating  the  earth  was  exceedingly 
diminished  :  hence  its  surface  was 
frozen  early,  the  first  snows  re- 
mained on  it  undissolved,  and  re- 
ceived continual  additions ;  the 
air  was  more  chilled,  and  intensely 
cold,  and  the  -winter  of  1?83  and 
1/S4  was  exceedingly  severe. 

The  spring  fogs  are  most  detri- 
mental  to   such   young  fruit,  and 
other  trees,  as  are  planted  in  low  si- 
tuations ; 
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tuations ;  because  they  moisten  the 
young  shoots,  and  thus  render  them 
more  liable  to  the  injuries  of  the. 
frosty  nights  succeeding  them,  but 
which  they  escape  when  placed  in 
more  elevated  situations. — These 
fogs  are  converted  into  rime  during 
the  nig'  t,  which  thus  falls  on  the 
trees,  and  is  in  some  circumstances 
believed  to  shelter  the  vegetables 
by  the  heat  it  emits  at  the  moment 
of  its  freezing  :  hence  llaek  frosts, 
which  are  not  accompanied  with 
rime,  tire  said  to  be  more  prejudi- 
cial. But  Dr.  Darwin  remarks, 
that  where  dew  or  mist  descends 
on  vegetables,  before  the  act  of 
freezing  commences,  and  is  partly 
absorbed  by  them,  they  become 
more  succulent,  and  are  thus  de- 
stroyed by  their  fluids  being  con- 
verted into  ice.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  he  proposes  to  make 
temporary  sheds  in  the  walls  of 
gardens,  projecting  eight  inches 
from  the  walls,  and  to  be  held  by 
hooks  that  may  be  easily  removed, 
when  no  more  frosts  are  to  be  ap- 
prehended. Dr.  Dakwin  success- 
fully tried  this  expedient  with  an 
apricot-tree,  which  was  preserved 
uninjured,  either  by  the  fog,  or  the 
frosts  that  followed  it,  during  the 
vernal  nights. 

FOMENTATION,  in  the  art 
healing,  signifies  the  external  ap- 
plication of  a  fluid  in  cases  of  swell- 
ings, &c.  as  warm  as  the  patient 
can  hear  it,  and  in  the  following 
rnatini  r:  Two  pieces  of  flannel  arc 
dipt  into  the  heated  liquor,  one  of 
whit  h  is  expeditiously  wrung  dry, 
and  thus  immediately  applied  to  the 
part  Jill'  fib  d.  As  Boon  as  it  begins 
to  prow  cool,  the  first  is  removed, 
and  the  other  instantly  substituted, 
in  order  to  ke  p  those  psvtl  con- 
stantly supplied  with  the  warm 
flannels.     This  operation  is  conti- 
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luied  for  15  or  20  minutes,  and  if 
repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

The  design  of  fomentations  may 
be  fully  answered,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  warm  water  alone,  unless 
discutients  or  antiseptics  are  re- 
quired; in  which  cases,  such  ingre- 
dients must  be  employed  as  are 
calculated  to  effect  that  purpose. 

The  degree  of  heat  should  on  no 
account  exceed  that  of  producing 
an  agreeable  sensation ;  for  too 
great  heat  is  attended  with  effects, 
very  different  from  those  which 
are  expected  from  the  use  of  fo- 
mentations. 

FOOD,  generally  speaking,  de- 
notes those  alimentary  substances 
which  are  taken  into  the  stomach, 
whether  fluid  or  solid ;  but  it  is 
usually  confined  to  the  latter  kind : 
— of  the  former  wc  have  already 
spoken  in  the  article  Dkink. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
mankind  were  supported  by  acorns, 
berries,  wild  roots,  and  such  other 
vegetables  as  the  earth  spontane- 
ously produces.  Jn  succeeding 
centuries,  as  civilization  advanced, 
luxury  also  made  rapid  progress ; 
men  had  recourse  to  animals,  as 
well  as  to  vegetables  artificially 
raised  for  their  sustenance;  and,  in 
still  later  ages,  the  art  of  preparing 
food  has  been  brought  perhaps  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  of 
which  it  is,  susceptible. 

Though  originally  designed  to  be 
a  blessing  to  mankind,  as  will  .1 . 
their  support,  food  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  justly  considered  as  si 
curse:  for  wc  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  that  the  injudicious  con 
of  parents  and  nurses,  during  in- 
fancy, and  the  early  years  of  child- 
h(Mivi,  lavs  the  foundation  of  those 
numerous   diseases,    wlncli,    at    a 

raaturer 
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arul  have,   in   many  families,  be- 

'JL'lic  alini  Iren  ou  jht  to 

be  adapted  to  I  ,  and  the 

\  ere. 
by  no  means  to 

•  -.  ateiy,  and  promis- 
cuously with  every  kind  of  food  : 
as,  by  this  indulgence,  the  arsi 
passages  are  distended,  and  their 
Stomachs  gradually  acquire  an  un- 
natural craving  for  victuals,  before 
the  preceding  meal  is  pro] 
mil  ited.  Such  conduct  is  parti- 
cularly injurious  during  the  first 
year  of  their  age  :  for,  when  their 
stomachs  become  more  vigorous, 
they  may  be  enabled,  by  slow  de- 
crees, to  digest  different  kinds  of 
victuals,  the  nature  and  properties 
of  which  are  extremely  opposite  ; 
though  excess  in  quantity  is  always 
hurtful.  No  food  whatever,  that 
has  been  prepared  for  many  hours, 
should  be  gives  to  children,  espe- 
cially after  being  icai  med  up,  as  it 
generates  flatulence,  heart-burn, 
eostiveness,  and  a  variety  of  dis- 
orders which  are  equally  painful 
snd  difficult  to  remove.  Sudden 
changes  from  liquid  to  solid  food 
arc  equally  dangerous:  one  kind 
of  aliment  only,  should  be  given  at 
each  meal,  in  moderate  portions  ; 
and  not  a  multiplicity  of  incon- 
gruous mixtures,  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, such  as  brodi  or  soup, 
meat  boiled  or  roasted,  after  taking- 
milk,  fruit,   {jjsc. 

All  stimulating  dishes,  prepared 
for  adults,  as  well  as  beer,  wine, 
spices,  coifee,  and  other  heating 
liquors,  shoidd  be  carefully  with- 
held from  children;  as  they  often 
occasion  the  most  afflictive  com- 
plaints, for  instance,  eructations, 
vomiting,  spasms,  and  convulsions, 
especially  during  dentition ;    and, 
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if  the  hap1.  of  indulgence 

gurvivi  come 

iiabii    . 

.  .,  scrophula,  and  coostinuH 
tion. 

There  is  another  abuse  in  the 
ttg  of  children,  which  cannot 
usly  reprehended,  name- 
ly, to  introduce  chewed  vf  , 
into  their  mouth,  a  practice  equally 
disgusting  and  unwholesome. — 
Young  and  healthy  mothers,  it  has 
been  said,  may  safely  perform  this 
office  for  their  children  :  but,  in 
such  case,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
pan  nt  be  in  a  complete  state  of 
health,  that  she  be  provided  with, 
sound  teeth,  and  rinse  her  mouth 
previously  with  pure  water.  Under 
these  circumstances,  she  may  ^en-i 
ture  to  perform  mastication,  though 
it  Mould  be  more  advisable  to  re- 
linquish this  practice,  and  to  give 
infants  such  food  only  as  they  are 
able  to  chew  and  digest. 

Having  already  treated  on  die 
food  of  adults,  under  the  arucic 
Diet,  and  on  the  different  modes 
of  preparing  it,  under  that  of  Cook.- 
in'g,  we  have  but  a  few  remarks 
to  add  for  the  information  of  the 
reader. 

Fegetalles  are,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, more  diriicult  of  digestion 
than  animal  food\  but  a  due  pro- 
portion of  both,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  acids,  during  the  summer 
months,  i.-,  alike  grateful  and  con- 
ducive to  health.  On  the  whole, 
the  flesh  of  young  quadrupeds  is 
less  nutntive  than  after  they  have 
attained  a  proper  age;  though  it 
will,  in  general,  be  more  easily 
converted  into  alimentary  matter. 
In  a  salted  -,VMe,  meat  not  only 
loses  a  considerable  part  of  its  ge- 
ars and  spirituous  particles, 
but  it  likewise  becomes  oppressive 

to 
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to  the  digestive  organ,  and  imparts 
a  degree  of  acrimony  to  the  human 
fluids,  which  has  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  generate  putrid  diseases, 
suc'i  as  the  scurvy  of  mariners.1— 
Hence  it  would  be  a  desirable  ob- 
ject to  ascertain,  by  accurate  ex- 
periments, whether  beef,  pork,  &rc. 
might  not  be  kept  fresh  at  sea  for 
many  months,  merely  by  burying 
it  in  charco  al-powder,  of  which  it 
could  be  easily  divested  by  proper 
ablution.  Such  is  our  decided  opi- 
nion, and  Ave  venture  to  recom- 
mend this  important  subject  to  the 
farther  researches  of  patriotic  in- 
quirers. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of 
food,  there  is  one  general  rule, 
which  ought  never  to  be  disregard- 
ed ;  namely,  to  cease  eating,  when 
the  first  cravings  of  appetite  are 
satisfied,  so  as  to  renovate  the 
waste  which  the  body  has  appa- 
rently sustained.  Bv  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  this  principle,  many  of 
those  distressing  complaints  arising 
from  intemperance,  might  be  effec- 
tually obviated  ;  and  our  fashiona- 
ble watering-places  would  not  be 
to  frequently  crowded  by  the  vic- 
tims of  luxury. 

Food  of  Plants,  an  expression 
in  agriculture  and  gardening,  by 
which  is  understood  whatever  tends 
to  increase  the  growth,  or  affords 
nourishment  to  vegetable  produc- 
tions. 

The  proper  choice  and  distribu- 
tion of  this  food,  in  such  manner 
as  to  ensure  the*  greatest  advantagi 
to  regetation,  is  an  object  deserv- 
ing the  most  attentive  exertion  of 
every  skilful  husbandman. — The 
ponent  parts  of  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants  are  supposed  to  be 
air,  heat,  water,  earth,  and  nitre; 

but  it  is  by  no  means  ascertained, 
which  of  these  ingredients  priiici- 
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pnlly  contributes  to  their  growl*/ 
and  reproduction. 

Various  opinions  have  been  held 
respecting  the  existence  of  an  a  'rial 
acid  spirit ;  but,  from  the  late  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry-,  this  invisible 
agent  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
what  is  now  termed  ottyge'n  gas,  or 
the  acidifying  principle,  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  which  even 
iron  is  oxydated,  or  converted  into 
rust :  and,  as  this  vital  gas  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  the  atmos- 
phere, all  plants  necessarily  par- 
take of  its  animating  properties. 
Thus  nitre  is  said  to  nourish  them; 
because  it  contains  a  large  portion 
of  oxygen  ;  though  it  is  certain  that 
saltpetre  only  prepares  other  sub- 
stances to  effect  that  purpose:, 
thus,  if  nitre,  in  a  solid  or  liquid 
state,  be  applied  to  the  root  of  a 
plant,  it  will  destroy  it;  but  if  it 
be  placed  at  a  distance,  it  attenu- 
ates, and  decomposes  the  viscous 
and  naturally  pernicious  matters 
contained  in  the  earth,  so  as  to 
render  them  lit  for  supplying  vege- 
tables with  nutriment. 

Water  contributes  to  the  growth 
of  plants  in  a  very  material  degree: 
hence  arose,  the  art  of  floating  land 
in  dry  seasons,  without  which  ve- 
getables would  perish  for  want  of 
moisture. — See  Irrigation. 

Air,  on  account  of  its  elasticity, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  incre- 
ment of  vegetables  ;  warmth  is  of 
equal  importance,  because  no  plant 
can  thrive  without  some  degree  of 
heat.  But,  doubtless,  the  chief  ar- 
ticle is  earth;  which,  being  pre- 
pared by  the  nitrous,  and  other 
volatile  salts,  such  as  are  generated^ 
in  dung,  not  less  than  by  water  ami 
air,  is  assimilated  tky the- nature  of 
plants ;  constitutes  a  pari  oftbern; 
and  7s  inseparable  from  them:  but, 
if  water,  air,  and  heat,  be  taken 

away, 
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i      -.   the  plant   will   still  exist ; 

t'uo'.i  want   of  i 

and  h  ,  is  a  proof  that 

i  not  constitute  the 

proper;   or  only  food   of   plants. 

.'  a  proportion  ot'ni- 

.  i  orrodes,  and 

deprives   them  of  vegetable  life  ; 

too  much  water  drowns  them  ;  too 
■  of  air  dries  their 
roots ;  and  too  much  heat  shrivels 
and  burns  them  ;  but  there  can- 
not be  too  large  a  proportion  of 
earth,  unless  the  plant  be  too  deep- 
ly buried  under  it,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  odier 
elements ;  in  which  case  it  must 
necessarily  perish. 

Many  experiments  have  lately 
been  made  with  factitious  gases,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
growth  of  plants  might  be  forward- 
ed by  such  artificial  agents;  but, 
though  some  of  these  elastic  airs, 
such  as  oxygen,  have  been  found 
remarkably  to  promote  vegetation, 
y<  t  die-  ex  pence,  and  trouble,  which 
these  applications  would  occasion 
in  the  great  way,  will  ever  be  in- 
superable objections  to  their  gene- 
ral introduction. — From  recent  at- 
tempts to  fertilize  and  stimulate  the 
soil  itself,  as  the  growing  medium, 
with  chemical  solutions,  it  appears 
that  water  very  slightly  impreg- 
nated with  camphor,  or,  according 
to  others,  with  the  ; 
(v.  Inch  see),  has  produced  uncom- 
<  ilects  on  the  earth  of  ve- 
getables, and  accelerated  thei 
pid  growth  in  a  very  evident  man- 
ner. Farther  experiments,  how- 
ever, will  decide  how  tar  such 
means  are  practicable,  and  whe- 
ther the  nature  of  plants  thus 
forced,  is  materially  changed  or 
affected. 

SO.  VII. VOL.  IJ, 
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!•  K3LS-PARSLEY,  or  L*bs(b* 

I Ii.mi.ock.,  Aethusa  cyhdpium,  L. 
an  indigenous  plant,  growing  in 
corn-fields  an  I  kitchen-gardens, 
and    .  in  the  month 

ler. 

This  noxious  reatly  re- 

sembles the  common  parsley,  for 
which  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  j 
but  may  be  easily  distinguished  by 
its  glossy  surface,  and  total  want 
of  odour:  when  eaten  among  other 
plants,  it  occasions  vomiting,  vio- 
lent colic,  and  other  painful  symp- 
toms.— Such  accidents,  however^ 
might  be  easily  avoided,  by  culti- 
vating only  the  curled -leaved  pars- 
ley, Apiwm  graveolens,  L.  in  our 
gardens. — The  fools-parsley  is  eat- 
en by  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats  ;  but  is  pernicious  to  sheep. 

FOOT,  that  part  of  the  body 
on  which  animals  stand  and  walk. 

The  principal  came  of  the  lame- 
ness and  distortion  observable 
among  many  children,  especially 
of  the  poorer  class,  is  owing  to  an 
improper  management  of  them, 
during  their  infancy.  Instead  of 
being  carried  on  the  nurses'  arms, 
in  a  posture  which  contracts  and 
palsies  the  lower  extremities,  they 
ought  to  be  supported  in  such  a  di- 
rection tli at  the  legs  and  feet  may 
be  at  liberty.  Nor  should  they  bs 
confined  too  early  in  narrow  shoes^ 
with  a  view  to  render  their  feet 
small  and  taper  :  those  necessary 
parts  of  our  dress  ought  to  be  wide 
enough  to  allow  sufficient  room  for 
motion,  and  might  be  fastened  with 
strings,  which  are  preferable  to 
buckles.  It  will  also  be  proper  to 
adapt  the  shoes  to  the  form  of  each 
foot,  by  means  of  separate  lasts ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
fashionable  classes  are  made  at  pre- 
sent. A  kind  of  half-boots,  how- 
ever, such  ab  may  be  laced  above 

Y  the 
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the  ancles,  are  superior  to  shoes, 
as  they  not  only  have  the  advan- 
tage of  fitting  the  leg,  but  are  like- 
wise not  easily  trodden  down  at 
the  heels ;  besides,  children  are 
enabled  to  walk  more  firmly  in 
them  than  in  shoes. 

With  respeft  to  the  feet  of  adults, 
tire  would  recommend  always  to 
adapt  the  shoe  to  their  size  and 
shape,  and  utterly  to  disregard  the 
prevalence  of  an  absurd  fashion, 
which  is  often  attended  with  in- 
convenience. Hence  arise  those 
painful  excrescences,  corns,  con- 
cerning the  cure  of  which  we  have 
already  treated.  To  the  same  cause 
must  be  ascribed  the  growing  of 
the  nails  into  the  flesh,  which  is 
attended  with  excruciating  pains. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs,  over 
the  knees,  in  warm  water,  is  of 
great  service,  especially  after  re- 
turning from  a  long  journey. 
"When  employed  as  an  assistant  to 
medicine,  in  certain  diseases,  it  is 
of  considerable  advantage  :  and,  if 
it  be  of  a  proper  temperature,  not 
exceeding  (jS°,  it  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  safe  cordial,  by  which  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids  can  be  ex- 
cited, or  a  gentle  and  salutary  fe- 
ver induced.  Bathing  of  the  feet, 
therefore,  is  incomparably 
than  the  generality  of  cordial 
sudorifics,  as  its  effects  may  be 
suspended  at  pleasure. 

Blistered  feet,  or  fesicles   con- 
taining water,  may  be  prevented  in 
the  hot  days  of  summer,  by  anoint- 
ing the  soles  of  the  f<  ct  with 
son  tallow,  and  weari 
socks.     We  know  an  install'  ■ 
man,  who  at  the  age   of  \ 
years  travelled  on  foot,  in  warm 
weather,  from  the  vicinity  of  Din- 
ham   to   the  weal  of  Scotland,  a 
distance  of  200  miles,  in  five  days, 
without   experiencing  any  incort- 
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vemenee  :  on  inquiry,  he  declared 
1 1'  it  he  made  use  of  no  other  expe- 
dient than  that  of  rubbing  the  feet 
of  clean  woollen  stockings,  every 
evening,  with  spirit  or  oil  of  tur- 
tle ;  suffering  the  moisture  to 
•rate  Muring  the  night ;  and 
rearing  them  on  the  following 
day.  We  believe,  however,  that 
vilr'i"  ,  though  more  ex- 

pensive, would  be  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  But,  when  the  feet 
.  d,  it  is  advisable  to 
5  without  delay,  by 
the  point  of  a  lancet,  or  needle ;  to 
express  the  water  j  and  rub  the 
parts  with  the  fat  of  venison,  or 
muttori'-suct  taken  from  the  kid- 
neys. 

Those  parents    whose   chil  Iren 
are  afflicted  with  club-feet,  or  other 
deformities  of  the  lower  parts,  we 
I  recommend  to  peruse  Mr*. 
-  Ke's  '•'  Pr  w  on 

the  Clnb-foat,"  &c.  (Svo.  pp. 
7s.  Murray  and  Co.  l/f!8)  ;  v, 
rhey  will  find  ram 
persj  and 

trated  by  engravings. —        diii.- 
blain  and  Shok. 

IX  JOT-HALT,  a  disorder  pecu- 
liar to  sheep,  and  which  is  occa- 
ed  by  an  insect  resembling  a 
worm,  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
four  inches  in  length.  The  first 
appearance  of  this  malady  is  mani- 
fest by  the  lami  ness  of  the  animal  ;• 
a  symptom  which  -    to  so 

high  a  degree,  .  at  it  from 

grazing.     In  c  l(  e  of  pain, 

and  want  of  food,  the  sheep  lin 
till  at  length  it  falls  a  vbiim  to  the 
il  :sg  ill-  worm  be  t 
;  :   an   operation  that  may 
iily  pcrfoi  n 

.  as  the  animal  begins  to 
limp,   the  lame  toot  should  he  c\a- 

mined  betvt ' eii  the  close  of  thr 

(.  !.iv.  s,  where  the  skin  will  be  found 

pel- 


hole,    tli 

a  pass  i-  ■  up  \  ardsj  I 

tenia]   membr  inea  and  the 

In  ord     i 

ntrary 

.  tin-  a  con  time, 

till  the  in  :s  its 

This  simple 

operation   will    be  fully  effic 

loutany  oilier  ipplication  .  and 
it  i-;  certainly  preferable  to  drawing 
the  worm  out;  as  in  the  Latter  i  ise 
there  is  always  danger  of  its  break- 
ing off,  and  rotting  in  the  si 
lei  .  v.  lich  would  materi  illy  injure 
the  animal. 

The  foot -halt  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  wet  than  in  dry  seas  mqsj 
rally  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
but  seldom  in  the  summer  and  win- 
ter. Sheep  that  are  pastured  in 
high,  healthy  grounds,  arc  less  lia- 
ble to  be  attacked,  by  this  i. 
than  those  which  graze  in  low  . 
dows,  or  marshy  soils. 

FOOT-ROT,  a  disease  to  which 
sheep  are  subject,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  c< 

The  first  symp  om  of  the  disor- 
der is  manifest,  when  the  animal 

■  to  limp  ;  thou 
injury  will  be  on  exa- 

mining the  foot,  which  is  extreme- 
ly hot. 

The  second  stage  of  th 
per  is  a  yellowish- white  spot,  that 
appears   in  the  cleft  of  the  hoof, 
spreads    gradually,    and    bee 
livid  ;  destroying  the  hair,   which 
in  sound  anim  -   the  foot. 

At  this  period,  the  I    part 

acquires  a  disagreeable  smell,  and 
the  lameness  increases. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  malady 
sinks  into  the  frog  of  the  foot ;  the 
shell  of  the  hoof  loosens,  and  the 
nog  is  rilled  with  fetid  matter,  that 
*uzcs  out  when   pressed  by  the 
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hand:    a  small  tumor  sometimes 

ika  out  in  t  th 

about   one  inch  above  the   I 

1,    however,     is    easily    dis- 
pers 

In  the  hist  sl:!<;e,  the  foot  is  so 
completely  mortifi  :cl   by  the 

of  it,  as  to  become  incurable ;  .11 

. '.  the  skin  i .  the  only  va- 

imal. 

liferent  period?, 

their  ap-" 

petit;  1  ipparently  is  well 

but  they  very 

soon  fall  away,  and  continue  I 

■  lost  all  their5 

fat. — Notwithstanding  their  rapid 

..   at   th     end   of  the   second 

and    the   commencement    of   the 

tl  ird  stage,  they  are  so  eager  for 

w  :<  crawl  on  their 

For  tin  this  infectious 

remedies  have 

;  from   which   we 

:  the  first  was 

ited    by   I  .'.-.  dake- 

well,  the  othi      b     Mr.  G'okgs 

Culley,    of  Fenian,    Northum- 

berland. 

1.  Take  3  oz.  of  verdigreasej 
of  vitriol,  and  common  alum,  4oZi 

'     oz.  and 

v.  he  1  oz.   The  whole  is 

to  be  fine!  /  d,   and   dis- 

1   in   a    quart  of  white -wine 

■ar. 

2.  L  t  4oz.  of  the  best  honey j 
2c.z.  of  burnt  alum  reduced  to 
pov. der.  and  lib.  of  pulverized 
Armenian  bole,  t>  mised  in  as 
much  train  or  fish  ill  con- 
vert these  ingredients  ni  the  con- 
sister  :  ti:  hi  n  zy  oe. .  lit 
first  to  be  gradually  diss*  ived,  when 
the  An  h  an  bole  should  be  pro- 
perly stirred  in,  after  which  the 
alum  and  train  oil  are  to  be  added. 

V  2.  Th* 
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The  parts  affected  maybe  rubbed 
with  either  of  these  compositions ; 
unless  the  distemper  has  become 
incurable ;  bur,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Young  (from  the 
21st  vol.  of  whose  Annals  we  have 
abstracted  these  recipes),  the  red 
salve  of  Mr.  Culley,  is  more  effi- 
cacious than  Mr.  Bake  well's  li- 
quid, having  cured  one  or  two 
diseased  feet,  where  the  latter  had 
failed*-  yet  Mr.  Y.  always  employs 
the  liquid,  previously  to  aaointing 
the  animals  with  the  salve. 

This  malady,  in  general,  arises 
from  long  grass  in  wet  seasons ; 
but,  if  sheep  be  suffered  to  lie 
upon  their  own  dung,  a  fermenta- 
tion will  take  place,  and  occasion 
cither  the  foot-rot,  or  the foot- h al 't : 
to  prevent  which  fatal  disorders, 
those  animals  should  be  well  lit- 
tered, and  kept  with  a  strict  at- 
tention to  cleanliness. 

FORCING,  in  horticulture,  is 
the  art  of  producing  ripe,  fruits 
from  trees,  before  their  natural 
season. 

Although  by  no  means  inclined 
to  encourage,  this  artificial  practice, 
as  fruit  thus  raised  is  neither  sa- 
voury nor  wholesome,  yet  we  shall 
insert  th->  method  gt  nerally  adopt- 
ed to  effect  that  purpose,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  curious,  more 
than  for  its  real  utility. 

A  wall  should  be  erected  10  feet 

in  height ;   a  border  marked  out  on 

its  south-side,  about  A  feet  wide  ; 

and  stakes  fattened  into  the  ground 

along  the  edge  of  the  border,  at  the 

ince  of  4  inches,    'i  hese  are 

intended  for  the  support  of   the 

lights  (or,  with  less  expeni  i  , 

frames  covered  with  tper), 

w\  i'!.  ire  to  be  placed  in  a  sloping 

■  ion  towards  the  frail,  to  shel- 

■ 

quire  :  at  each  <  nd,  a  d 
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so  constructed  that  it  may  be  open- 
ed either  war,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  wind.  The  frame 
ought  to  be  moveable ;  because, 
after  a  tree  has  been  covered  one 
the  fanner  should  be  removed 
to  .mother;  observing  that  each 
fruit-tree  be  forced  only  once  in 
three,  years:  by  this  arrangement, 
the}'  will  be  more  durable  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Previously  to  applying  the  dung 
to  the  wall,  it  should  be  thrown 
together  in  a  heap,  for  live  or  six. 
days,  that  it  may  thoroughly  fer- 
ment; thus  prepared,  it  ought  to 
be  laid  four  feet  thick  at  the  base 
of  the  wall;  and  continued  upward* 
in  a  sloping  direction,  till  it  is  about 
two  feet  in  thickness,  within  a  few 
inches  from  the  top  of  the  wall  ; 
but,  as  it  sinks,  more  dung  should 
be  added,  for  the  first  heat  will 
only  swell  the  blossom-buds.  The 
proper  season  for  laying  it,  is  about 
the  latter  end  of  November;  and, 
for  ripening  cherries,  three  changes 
of  dung  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce very  fine  fruit  in  the  month  ot 
February. — This  method  of  forc- 
ing, however,  being  often  very  ex- 
pensive and  troublesome,  tanner s- 
ivaste  is  now  almost  universally 
employed  for  producing  artificial 
h<;.;.  by  enclosing  ii  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  within  the  walls 
of  a  hot-house. 

1-  illy  and  late  ripening  fruits 
should  hever  be  placed  together; 
b<  c  tuse  the  requisite  degree  of  heat 
for  forcing  the  latter,  would  be  very 
prejudicial  to  the  former,  after  they 
have  produced  fruit.  Glass,  -■.•oiled 
paper  fran  able 

scrvi<  bul  tiny 

noved,  to 
vHiui'  ;  showers  j 

and  the  doors  at  the  ends  maj ,  in 
warm   ■  .  either  be  Jefi  en- 

tirely 
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i.  A  mat  should  be  susp  Deled 
before  th  ;  rotect  the 

t from  i     ...  fr<   h. 
Tin'  fruit-  treea  most  < 
this  management  a.  mt,  or 

.  ii-   Albemarle, 
the  i  ■       -       Ington,  and  thebrovt  n 
[hFai  R<  uild's 
.  the  elrugo,  and  Newington 
tricot  j 
and  the  May-duke  and  Maj  -cherry. 
— With  respect  to  vines,  the  whi  e 
and  hack  sweet-water  grapes  will 
thrive  most  favourably:  tor  early 
gooseberri  s,  the  Dutch-white,  th;: 
\)    ch  early  green,  and  the  walnut- 
berry,  an  -  •.  and 
for  currant-,,  t!i.  •  hite, 
as  well  as  the  red  currants,  are  equal- 
ly prosper*       —         Hot-houses. 
Forcing  of  IVine.    See  CLARI- 
FICATION. 

ST,  generally  speaking, 
signifies  a  large  tract  or'  land,  cover- 
ed with  ti 

The  principal  forests  in  this  coun- 
try are  those  of  Sherwood,  Windsor, 
the  Xew  Forest,  drat  of  Dean,  on 
the  north  of  the  river  Severn,  and 
Epping- forest,  in  the  county  of  Es- 
sex. There  are,  besides,  several 
-.nailer  forests,  the  total  extent  of 
\\  inch,  u  gether  with  tiiose  just 
enumerated,  amounts  to  ahout 
300,000  acres.  The  utility  of  fore  .is 
to  a  commercial  nation,  is  very 
great  j  as,  by  the  quantity  of  timber 
afford,  a  considerable  expenee 
may  he  saved,  which  must  other- 
wise be  incurred  by  the  importation 
of  materials  for  ship-building. 

Independently  of  these  conside- 
rations, forests  of  a  moderate  ex- 
tent are  anational  ornament,  espe- 
cially it'  they  do  not  occupy  such 
lands  as  could  be  more  usefully 
employed  in  agriculture.  Formerly, 
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tnd  abounded  with  woods,  uud 
i  elebrated  for  its  lofty  and  ma- 
j.  stic  oak,  which,  linwt  ver,  od 

c  tree.     I  ':i  the 

contrary,  various  large  tracts  of 
uncultivated  ''round  might  now  be 
advantageously  planted  with  larch, 
fir,  and  other  trees  j  but,  as  these 
expensive  undertakings  are  beyond 
the  ability  of  private  individuals,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Land  Revenue  will  be 
able  speedily  to  carry  so  patriotic  a 
measure  into  effect. — See  Planta- 
tion. 

FORE-STALLING  is  the  buy- 
ing of,  or  bargaining  for,  corn,  cattle, 
or  other  merchandize,  in  its  passage 
tofairs,  or  markets,  for  sale,  with  an 
intent  to  dispose  of  them  again  at 
an  advanced  price. 

The  punishment  for  this  offence, 
on  conviction  by  two  or  more  wit- 
nesses, is,  for  the  first  time,  two 
months  imprisonment,  and  forfei- 
ture of  the  goods,  or  their  value  ; 
tor  the  second,  the  offender  incurs 
an  imprisonment  of  six  months,  and 
loses  double  the  value  of  tire  ar- 
ticles ;  and,  for  the  third  offence, 
he  is  liable  to  imprisonment  during 
the  King's  pleasure  ;  to  a  forfeiture 
of  all  his  property}  and  is  to  be 
sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory. 

Severe,  however,  as  these  regu- 
lations appear,  they  have  hitherto 
not  been  attended  with  the  desired 
effect.  Notwithstanding  all  the  ar- 
guments and  invectives  that  have 
been  employed  against  this  growing 
evil,  in  printed  works,  and  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  will  never  be  crushed,  till 
national  councils  adopt  proper  and 
effectual  measures  for  preventing 
this  iniquitous  practice.  Nay,  others 
assert,  that  the  root  of  the  mischief 
is   intimately  connected  with  the 

V  J  landed 
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fundi  d  interest,  as  veil  as  with  the 
numerous  paper  Ian ks  which  infest 
both  town  and  country* 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  lei- 
sure, or  inclination,  to  peruse  a  few 
late  trafts  o;  thj 

we  shall  refer  to  Mr.  Giafit-ER's 
"  Ot&ervatidns  on  the  befnicious  con- 
sequences of  Reg  r'a  ing,  Foi  estalling, 
and  Ingrossintg,  See.  (8vo,  (>s.  See- 
ley,  1800),  v.  fere  they  will  iind 
considerable  information,  blended 
with  reflections  animated  b)  b(  ne- 
volence  and  pnblic  sp;nt,  It  is  but 
justice  to  observe,  that  the  same 
author  has  published  an  abridgment 
of  his  work  in  12mo.  price  2s. — 
Mr.  M  o  r  r  i  s  \s  "  Short  In  a  if  i  i  ■>/  nil  o 
the  ria  fure  of  /  and  Fore- 

stalling," (8vo.  Is.  CsdeU>  1800), 
contains  a  temperate  discussion  of 
this  interesting  topic.  — To  these 
hall  add  Mr.  Illingworth's 
*'  Inquiry  hilo  the  Laws,  ancient 
and viodern,  res peSHng  Forestalling, 
Regrating,  and  I //grossing,"  &c. 
(8vo.  /s. Brooke,  1800),wbich com- 
prehends a  full  investigation  of  the 
subject,  according  to  the  laws  of 
this  country;  and  is  alike  calculated 
to  inform  the  lawyer,  the  antiquary, 
and  those  who  are  in  search  of  truth. 
F(  )SSIL-ALKALJ,  is  thus  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  vegetable 
alkali ;  as  the  former  is  found  in  a 
pure  state,  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  whereas  the  latter  is  prepar- 
ed from  various  plants. 

Fossil,  or  mineral,  alkali  abounds 
<  9  y  in  Eg} 'pt, Tripoli  in  Barbery, 
Hungary,  several  KussianProvinces, 
and  some  parts  of  Asia  ;  but  it  has 
■■I  been  found  in  the  v> <  •  tern 
fri  s  pf  1  lufope,  except  in  the 
lirinity  ol  volpandes,  or  iii  mineral 
watersj  and  in  these  it  exists  only 
jn  very  small  portions. 

Th<  chief  BOUTOe  of'  this  alkali  is 
.  of  the  ocean,    it  forms 
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the  basis  of  sea-salt;  and,  as  it  is  aft 
article  of  the  greatest  utility,  diffe- 
rent methods  of  extracting  it  have 
lately  been  invented. 

In  August,  1/81,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Alex.  Fordyce, 
for  his  new  processes,  by  which  the 
alkali  contained  in  sea-salt,  rock- 
salt,  salt-springs,  salt-cake,  Glau- 
ber's-sr.it,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  may 
be  separated  from  the  manne  or 
vitriolic  acids. — He  first  converts 
salt-water,  &c.  into  Glauber's  salt, 
by  the  application  of  vitriolic  acid, 
or  of  any  substance  containing  the 
latter.  This  salt  is  then  to  be  mixed 
with  a  double  quantity  of  lime, 
chalk,  or  any  other  calcareous  earth, 
or  iron,  or  with  any  substance  con- 
taining that  metal.  The  whole  is 
to  be  placed  together  in  a  vault,  or 
other  reservoir,  secured  from  the 
rain,  till  it  is  completely  decom-. 
posed,  when  the  alkali  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted by  dissolving  it  in  water, 
and  evaporating  it  to  dryness.  Or, 
the  patentee  employs  60lbs.  of 
Glauber's  salt,  or  vitriolated  tartar  j 
lOlbs.  of  charcoal,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance capable  of  bearing  heat,  and 
containing  the  inflammable  prin- 
ciple; and  lOlbs.  of  iron  :  these 
ingredients  are  pounded  together, 
and  thrown  into  forty  gallons  of 
water  ;  where  they  are  suffered  to 
digest  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
clear  solution  is  then  to  be  sepa- 
rated; and,  by  evaporating,  filter- 
ing, and, crystallizing,  it  is  rendered 
tit  for  use. 

Another  patent  was  granted  in 
March  1/S(),  to  Mr.  Anthony 
liouKBO'JLox  de  Boneujl,  ot  Li- 
verpool, for  his  invention  of  an  ap- 
paratus op  a  in  w  construction,  and 
c(  rtain  new  |  v*  cesses  for  the 
making  of  fossil  alkali,  which  is, 
slid  t"  be  i  qua)  to  that,  exti 
from  the  beat  barilla. — As,  how-i 
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i  ea- 
as  the  patent  is  not 

■ 
lanufaSlu 
Th 

is  that  of  i 
DuxDuxALD,  for  obtaining  mill   - 
ral  or 

from  neutral  opose  I   of 

alk  dies  and  a  i  acid  ;  or  from 
i.utions  <  I 

d  or 

fprmed,,  that  may  b  .  and 

applied  to  various  useful  pair 

For  I  his 

1  i  patent  in  J  fQ5. 

1.  The  most  important   of  the 

new  processes,  is  that  of  making 

Gla;.'  .,      or     sulphat    of 

soda,  which  is  one  of  those  neutral 

salts,  consisting  of  an  alkali  ::nd  an 

acid,  from  which  an  alkaline  salt 

is  to  be  procured.     Tims,  several 

■  ai  deles,  such  as  spirit  pf 

,  and   an 
mix*  aient,  are 

formed,  or  disengaged,  and  may- 
be collected :  2.  Glauber's  salt 
is  decomposed,  forming  mineral 
alkali,  or  soda,  either  in  a  mild  or 
caustic  state  :  3.  VitriolateB  tartar 
is  prepared  by  decomposing  the 
muriat  of  pot-ash  ;  and  4.  This 
preparation  is  converted  into  either 
a  vegetable  alkaline  hepar,  or  mild 
or  caustic  vegetable  alkali.  The 
salts  and  other  substances  result- 
ing from  these  chemical  operations, 
may  be  applied  to  various  pur- 
poses, particularly  for  decomposing 
soda  from  Glauber's  salt. 

As  the  principal  article  f<  r  which 
Lord  Dusdqnald  has  established 
manufactories,  appears  to  be,  the 
Soda  now  generally  sold  in  the 
shops,  we  shall,  in  the  alphabetical 
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its  manifold  us    , 
,     sent 
with  giving  a  summary  of  the  in- 
vent':. :d  by  the  noble  pa- 
ly,   that   sea-salt    is 
decomposed  bj  alum,  by  vitriol  of 
Epsom-salt;    with   the 
acid  of  heat,  when  a  due  propor- 
tion of  clay,  or  a  clayey  iron  earth 
is  mixed  with  the  salts  submitted 
to  the  operation  ; — that  sea-salt  U 
:d    by    Epsom-salt 
with  th  •  aid  of  heat,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  clay  ; — lastly, 
that  it  may  likewise  be  reduced  by 
sulphat  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  when  a  due  pro- 
portion of  •  tabling  much 
iron,  is   mixed   with   the   sea-salt 
and  gypsum. 

FOSSIL-COAL,    a    species  of 
pit-coal  found  in  various  parts  of 
;laqd. — See  Coal. 

In  December  1/92,  a  patent 
was  granted  toMr.  John  Barber, 
of  Attleborpugh,  Warwickshire, 
for  a  method  of  smelting  and  puri- 
fying fossft-coalj  iron-stone,  ircn- 
ore,  &c.  by  steam,  air,  and  fire, 
and  for  impregnating  the  same 
with  inflammable  air,  by  which  he 
produced  a  tough  metal. 

The  patentee  directs  any  portion 
of  iron-stone,  or  ore,  together  with 
a  quantity  of  fossil-coal,  to  be  put 
into  a  furnace,  into  which  fire  is  to 
be  admitted,  and  steam  conveyed 
from  a  boiler,  by  means  of  pipes, 
through  an  aperture  made  in  the 
h.  The.^e  pipes  are  not  to 
project  into  the  furnace,  but,  only 
to  extend  so  far  as  to  permit  the 
steam  to  convey  along  with  it  3 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air ;  and 
thus  a  calx  sufficiently  pure  will  be 
produced.  The  process  of  purifi- 
cation maybe  facilitated,  by  placing 
a  vessel  of  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  or  budding,  for  the 

y  1  recep- 
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reception  of  the  hot  calx  while  it 
falls,  or  is  disengaged.  And  if 
sometimes  a  proper  proportion  of 
sal-ammoniac,  or  other  menstruum, 
be  thrown  in  among  the  coals,  &c. 
while  purifying,  that  operation  will 
be,  in  a  considerable  degree,  faci- 
litated. 

When  the  calces  are  thus  pre- 
pared, a  portion  of  them,  and  also 
a  quantity  of  fossil-coal,  or  puii- 
iied  coals,  are  to  be  put  into  a 
smelting  furnace,  beneath  which  a 
fire  is  to  be  kindled.  Apertures 
are  also  to  be  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  inflammable  air,  from 
one  or  more  retorts,  by  means  of 
pipes,  either  singly  or  conjointly 
with  air-llast.  Limestone,  char- 
coal, and  other  substances  abound- 
ing with  inflammable  air,  may  be 
added  in  due  proportions,  and  will 
have  an  effect  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  inflammable  air  alone, 
for  which  it  may  be  occasionally 
substituted.  The  patentee  observes, 
that  the  proportionate  quantities  of 
the  various  materials  employed,  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  experience  ; 
and  the  result  of  this  process  will 
be  the  production  of  a  tough  metal, 
capable  of  being  applied  to  several 
useful  purposes. 

FOSSIL-PITCH,  or  Hardened 
Rock-oil,  Petroleum  induratum  $ 
a  bituminous  production  (see  Bi- 
tumens), which  consists  of  two 
varieties. 

1.  The  Asphttlhcm,  or  pure  Fos- 
sil-pitch,   which   is   found   in   the 
shores  of  the  Dead  and  Red  Seas  ; 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.     Jt 
'    brittle  substance, 
•    ■  i<  II,  and  ext(  i : 
I  la<  k  or  brown  colour,  but 
v  Inn  i  xp08<  d  to  tli'   raj  g   <it  light, 
a  deep  red. — It  is  chiefly 
bj    w at( h-dial  makers,  who 
•  with  lamp-black,  and  oil  of 
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turpentine.  The  preparation  of 
this  compound  is  said  to  be  kept 
secret  by  certain  persons  at  Stras-? 
burgh,  in  Alsatia. 

2.  The  Pi.v  viontana  Impiira,  or 
Pisaspiicdtinn,  which  is  found  in 
Sweden,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  It  coheres  like  slag,  or 
the  dregs  of  iron,  and  is  of  the  co- 
lour of  black-lead  ;  but,  if  subject- 
ed to  strong  heat,  it  is  soon  vola- 
tilized ;  and,  if  left  in  the  retort,  a 
liquid  substance  distils  into  the  re- 
ceiver, resembling  rock  oil. — This 
mineral  oil  is  never  used  in  Eng- 
land as  a  medicine  ;  but  in  France 
the  common  people  give  it  in  drops 
for  hystpric  complaints,  and  also 
to  their  children,  with  a  view  to 
expel  worms. 

FOl  ■  L,  a  disorder  in  cattle,  which 
proceeds  from  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  blood,  and  a  watery  rheum 
that  descends  into  the  legs,  and 
occasions  swellings.  To  remove 
this  malady,  it  has  been  advised  to 
throw  the  diseased  quadruped  on  its 
back,  and  to  tie  its  legs  together, 
when  the  skin  is  to  be  siit  with  a 
sharp  knife,  in  a  straight  direction, 
above  the  heel.  After  this  opera- 
tion, a  plaster  consisting  of  nettles, 
garlick,  and  salt,  should  be  applied 
to  the  wound,  for  a  day  or  two  : 
thus,  it  is  said,  the  animal  will  be 
i  In vlually  recovered. 

The  appellation/oai,  is  also  given 
to  a  swelling  between  the  clefts, 
or  claws  of  cloven-footed  cattle  : 
ii  is  produced  by  a  worm,  and 
gradually  increases  till  it  breaks, 
at  the  sam<  rime  <  ausing  the  affect- 
ed creature  to  halt.  To  expedite 
the  cure  of  ibis  complaint,  the  ru- 
mor  is  directed  to  be  lanced,  be- 
fore it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  as 
soon  as  the  matter  is  dischai 
the  wound  should  be  anointed  with 

a  mixture  of  tar  and  grease.     By 

I1-    .. 
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thrsr  applications,  together  with 
keeping  t'.  • 

■We  con- 

■ 
peril 

try  pra&ice. 

POl  NTDErtEI>,  a  disease  in  tl  e 
feet,  to  which  horses  are  subject. 
It  is  i 1  i  by  hard  riding,  se- 

rere  1  ib  »ur,  gi  at  heats,  su 
colds,  &c.   thatinflame  the  bl 
and,  as  the  jcpress  it, 

the  grease,  which  descends  into 
flic  feet;  where  it  settles  and  causes 
such  a  numbness  and  pricking  in 
the  hoof,  as  in  some  instances  to 
render  the  animal  affected  unable 
to  -Kind. 

The  general  methods  of  remov- 
ing this  disorder  are,  first,  bleeding, 
which  operation,  if  opportunely 
performed,  is  calculated  to  afford 
immediate  relief. — The  rapid  and 
Irregular  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  then  to  be  diminished,  by  giving 
the  horse  cooling  salts  internally, 
clysters,  an  opening  diet,  and  plen- 
ty of  diluting  liquor  four  or  five 
times  every  day,  together  with 
emollient  poultices;  which  ought 
to  be  applied  warm  round  the 
hoofs,  in  order  to  soften  them,  and 
to  promote  a  free  and  equal  per- 
spiration. 

But  the  sole  or  frog  of  the  foot 
affected,  should  on  no  pretence  be 
pared  to  that  excess,  which  is  too 
frequently  done  by  ignorant  far- 
riers. Jt  will  be  sufficient  to  clear 
away  the  hardened  surface  of  the 
sole,  that  the  poultice  may  pro- 
perly open  the  pores.  All  greasy 
and  oily  applications  should  like- 
wise be  avoided,  being  ill  calcu- 
lated to  accelerate  the  cure. 

Fowl  :   See  Poultry. 

Fowl-grass  :  See  Roughish 
Meadow-grass. 

FOX,   or  Cants  vulpes,  L.   an 
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animal   of  the   canine   rare,    well 

known   for  his  cunning,  and  the 

imits  in  farm- 

»ultryj  and  in  war- 

Fo>  i  e  but  once  a  year, 

and  the  Otter  generally  consists  of 
four  or  five,   but  seldom  six  or 
eight,  and  never  less  than  three. 
The   time   of  gestation   is   in   the 
winter,  and  young  cubs  are  found 
in  the  month  of  April.    These,  like 
dogs,  are  brought  forth  blind  ;  they 
continue  to  grow  fifteen  months  or 
longer,  and  live  to  the  age  of  four- 
■ars. 
It  is  remarkable;  that  on  its  long 
hairy  tail  the  fox  has  a  small  bunch 
of  hair  which  emits  an  agreeable 
odour,  not  unlike  that  of  viol<  ts  : 
this  proceeds  from  a  gland  secret- 
ing a  viscous   humour,    which  is 
supposed  to  serve  him  as  a  balsam 
in  healing  wounds,  or  as  a  cordial. 
His  woolly  tail  is  dexterously  em- 
ployed for  catching  lobsters  from 
the  hollows  of  brooks  and  rivulets, 
as  well  as  for  blinding  his  perse- 
cutors, the  dogs,   &x.   when  it  is 
moistened   with    urine.      Bat   the 
greatest  proof   that  bespeaks   his 
wonderful  ingenuity,  is  displayed 
by  the  manner  he  rids  himself  in 
summer  of  fleas,  his  most  trouble- 
some enemies.   He  first  seizes  with 
his  mouth  a  parcel  of  moss,  then 
gradually,     but    with     retrograde 
steps,  immerses  himself  in  water 
to  the  point  of  his  mouth  ;   and, 
when  these  vermin  have  retreated 
to  the  moss,  he  suddenly  drops  his 
cargo. 

The  fox  is  not  easily,  and  never 
completely  tamed:  when  deprived 
of  liberty,  he  languishes ;  and  if 
kept  too  long  in  a  domestic  state, 
he  dies  of  chagrin.  His  skin  is 
furnished  either  with  a  white,  grey, 
blueish,  or  black  fur,  which,  on 
account 
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account  of  its  softness  and  warmth, 
is  ir:  j  irts  of  Europe  em- 

ployed for  making  muffs,  and  lin- 
i.     The  fur  of  the  black 
in  the  North,  is  some- 
...-  excessive  price  of 
200  guineas. 

r  ous   methods   are  practised 
for  c  i  ;ig  these  predatory 

animals :    they   are    hunted    with 
dogs ;  iron  traps  are  frequent!) 
at  ilv-  also  occa- 

ked  to  expel  them,  so 
fhat  they  may  the  more  readily  fall 
snares  laid  for  their  de- 
struction. The  most  common  n 
of  taking  foxes,  is  by  means  of 
gins :  these  being  baited,  and  a 
train  made  by  drawing  raw  flesh 

u  ual  paths,  or  haun 
the   rap,  he  is  frequently  decoyed. 
— We  conceive,  however,  that  the 
most  easy  method  of  redoing  him 
ii  iiy,  would  be  an  imitation 
of  that  practised  in   the  immense 
■woods    of   Poland,    for    catduug 
y   consists 
-ing  circular  holes  of  suffi- 
cient  depth,  depositing  fetid  car- 
ta ihem  as  an  allurement, 
and  covering  them  with  b 
moss,  provide^   with   a   trap-dpor 
level  with   the  ground.      In   this 
manner,  all  the  foxes  in  the  United 
mo _  hi  he  exterminated  in 
one  season,  and  much  injury  pre- 
1,  which  i-,  ( \<   \  _\ i  ar  suffer- 
ed by  the  husl  hii  fly  for 
the                   rpetuating  a  gratui* 
tous  I  : 

1'  -,..„■ 

Tn  ->'ll,  Digitalis  purpurea,  L.  an 
jndl. 

■  ad&ws,  on  huh  (  -banks,    and 
ravi  )l_v, 
.   I    ' 

very  dn 

- 
the  rooU  decay  in  the  winkr, 
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and  the  plant  consequi  hs$.i 

It  abounds  in  the  Midland,  but  is 
rarely  seen  in  tin  counties, 

and  produces  purple  flowers,  which 
blow  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July. 

The.  leavcs-of  the.  fox-glove  have 
a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  but  do 
r>       ss   any  peculiar   smell:   I 
have  long  been  used  with  consick  ar- 
able advantage,  in  the  preparation 
el  an  ointnn  nt  for  sores  aud  scro- 
phulous    tumors.     If  (a"  en   inter- 
nally, this  plant  is  a  violent  purga- 
ind  emetic  : — in  the  country, 
ion  of  it,  with  the  polypody 
of  the  oak,  is  frequently  given  in 
:ptic  fits. 
An  infusion  of  two  drams  of  the 
leaf,  in  a  pint  of  water,  given  in 

of  half  aq  ounce,  till  it  b 
to  operate,  is  recommended  i.  . 
dropsy,  especially  that  of  the  breast; 
in  which  disorder  it  has  proved  of 
the  greatest  utility:   the  plentiful 
use  of  diluents  is  or  1  ing  its 

It  has  likewise    been 
in  .substance,  at  bed-time,  in 
doses  of  one,  two,   or  three  grain*; 
of  the  leaves  pulverized  ;  and 
operates  as  a  \  ery  pew  erful  diuretic, 
without  producing  any  other 
citation.  Sometimes,  ho> 
dose  excites  severe  arid  unexp 
vomiting  ;  it  has  also  the  r<  i 
:  bl<  property  of  rend 
slower  j   frequently  occasions  disi 
ng  giddiness,  and  adects  the 
of  vision. 
Tin  ,  within  a  few 

•   •  ploy? 
ed  in  puln  ,  tionSj  and 

other    disorders,     where  the  lrc- 
quency  of  the  pulse  requires  to  be 
(1,  \s  ilh  a  \u  »  to  repress  the 
p  el  the  arterial  i)  s- 
t(  in,  and  .  hdis- 

's    and  thous  b.  we  <'> 
ther  any  thin-  like  rnedi<  iu 

itU)US 
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ious  air,  will  \<  r- 

I 
fox-glove,  it"  tin 

but  we  think  ii  our  duty  to 
that  it  is  one  of 
julcnt  plants  which  can 
be  entrusted  to  inexperienced 
sons,  t>r  empirics, 

!•- 1  very  part  of  fox-glove  i 
very  bitter  and  acrid  taste,  by 
which  it  is  apt  to  corrode 
mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  warned  against 
its  poisonous  properties. — Sweet 
butter-milk,  or  oil  and  vinegar,  in 
large  draughts,  will  be  the  most 
tual  antidotes. 

FOX-TAIL  GRASS,  or  Al  - 
rurwi,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  con- 
sisting of  18  species,  of  which  Dr. 
Smith  enumerates  tour,  and  Dr. 
Withering  six.,  to  he  natives  of 
England  :  the  principal  of  these  are 
the  following  : 

1.  The  prafensis,  or  Meadow 
Fox-tail-grass,  which  is  perennial, 
grows  in  meadows  and  pastures, 
and  flowers  in  the  month  of  May 
or  June.  This  plant  thrives  natu- 
rally in  moist  soils  only  ;  it  affords 
the  best  grass  that  can  be.  sown  on 
low  meadows,  or  in  boggy  places 
which  have  been  newly  drained. 
Its  seeds  ripen  early,  and  are  eas  ly 
collecled.  Although  sheep  pastur- 
ing on  it,  are  said  to  acquire  a 
coarser  fleece,  yet  it  furnishes  a 
most  grateful  food  to  cattle  ;  but, 
as  the  larvae  of  a  species  of  flies 
devour  the  seeds  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent, that  in  many  spikes  scarcely 
one  will  be  found  perfect,  its  cul- 
tivation is  radier  precarious.  These 
insects  are  very  minute,  of  an 
orange  colour,  and  are  die  prey  of 
the  Cimex  campestx  is,  or  Field- 
Iwg,   whose    moudi  is  peculiarly 
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I  ,  the  husks  of 

Tin-   I  tlbosus,    or   Bulboin 

FoX'l  ,      liii  b  is  pen  nnial, 

i  shy  situations, 

and  (lowers  in  the  months  of  June 

and  July.     This  species  is  particu- 

uisplidatin ;  the 

s  to  be  more  generally 
cultivated  in  such  ■•oils,  in  ord<  r  to 
:it  them  from  being  poached 
■  k . :  of  catde. 

3.  The  qgrestis-,  or  Slender  Fox* 
tail-grass,  winch  is  likewise  peren- 
nial, grows  in  corn -ii.  Ids  or  oa 
road  rs    in    the 

month  oi  July.  This  plant  is  pro- 
yincially   c;  .k-tcnt;    and, 

though  a  very  troublesome  weed, 
wheat,  it 
might  be  sown  with  -   as  a 

meadow-grass ;  for,  in  its  green 
state,  it  is  much  relished  by  cattle; 
and  Bechst«rin  asserts,  that  cows 
fed  with  it,  give  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  milk. 

FRACTURES  of  Bones,  are  ac- 
cidents which  generally  arise  from 
external  injury.  They  are  either 
simple,  when  the  skin  and  other 
integuments  remain  sound;  or  dou- 
ble, when  splinters  are  projecting, 
and  the  fracture  communicates 
with  a  wound. 

If,  after  a  severe  fall,  or  blow, 
the  patient  feels  pain,  accompanied 
with  swelling,  and  tension  of  the 
contiguous  muscles  ;  when  a  grat- 
ing noise,  distortion,  and  a  loss  of 
muscular  power  are  perceived  on 
handling  the  injured  part,,  there  is 
every  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  bones  are  broken.  j\'o  time 
should  then  be  lost  in  applying  to 
a  skilful  surgeon  ;  as  fractures  and 
contusions,  especially  those  of  the 
ribs,  are  generally  attended  with 
febrile  symptoms,   which  require 

the 
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the-  immediate  use  of  the   fan 
■  w  bile,    the  limb   should 
|       :d  in  the  easiest  posture,  and 
the  body  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  open. 
by  emollient  clysters. 

As  soon  as  the  size  and  situa- 
tion of  the  fractured  bone  is  ascer- 
tained, two  or  more  splints  made 
ef  leather  or  pasteboard,  exactly 
fitting  the  injured  limb,  should  be 
procured,  and  moistened  previous 
to  their  application :  thus,  they  will 
soon  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  shape  of  the  parts,  and  serve 
to  retain  the  limb  steady  with  a 
■very  slight  bandage ;  for  which 
purpose,  that  of  12  or  ] 8  tails  is 
preferable,  £s  being  more  easily 
applied  and  removed  than  the  usual 
rollers. — Fractures  of  the  ribs  re- 
quire adhesive  plasters ;  the  pa- 
tient must  always  lie  straight  and 
easy,  without  being  exposed  to  op- 
portunities of  sneezing,  laughing, 
coughing,  or  distending  his  sto- 
mach by  hard  food.  Hence  the 
lightest  provisions,  and  frequent 
•weak  or  diluent  drink,  are  net 
sary. — The  most  proper  external 
application  in  fractures,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  pans  of  vinegar  and 
hich  the  compresses 
and  1    •  should  be  repeatedly 

moistt 

The  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  to  retain  the  bones,  after 
tiny  are  replaced,  in  their  situa- 
tion, by  proper  compresses,  or 
bandages,  v  hich,  howe  vt t,  should 
not  be-  too  tightly  applied.  Much 
rods  on  the  age  and  habit  of 
I  patient,  with  respect  to  the 
time  for  pt  rforraing  a 

cure-  j  though,  in  middle-aged  per- 
sons, and  under  favourable  eircum- 
ces,  a  fracture  of  the  leg  or 
thigh  bone  may  be  healed  in  two 

I  f  thi    arm.  in  six  v  i 

of  tin  ribs,  clavicle*,  uud  bout,  s  of 
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the  hand,  in  three  weeks.     But  »* 

old  age,  a  much  longer  time  is  ge- 
nerally  required  than  dming  in- 
fancy. 

Fragrance: :  See  Odour. 

FRECKLES,  are  spots  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,"  about  the  size  of  a 
lentile-seed,  frequently  appearing 
on  tiie  face,  neck,  and  hands. — 
These  discolourations  are  either 
constitutional  in  the  individual,  or 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  jaun- 
dice, or  the  action  of  the  sun  upon 
the  part.  Heat,  or  a  sudden  change 
of  the  weather,  often  causes  the 
skin  to  assume  a  darker  colour  than 
natural,  and  thus  produces  what  is 
called  tan,  sun-burn,  andmorpl 
which  differ  only  in  degree,  and 
usually  disappear  in  winter. 

Persons  of  a  delicate  complexion, 
and  particularly  such  as  have  na- 
turally red  hair,  are  most  subject 
to  freckles  in  the  face,  and  other 
parts  exposed  to  the  air.  For  the 
gratification  of  those  who  consider 
the  removal  of  such  little  blemishes 
an  object  worthy  of  their  attention, 
we  shall  communicate  the  follow- 
ing remedies : 

According  to  Homberg,  one  of 
the  best  application-,  for  dispersing 
freckles,  is  a  mixture  of  bullock's 
gall  with  a  solution  of  alum,  which. 
after  the  latter  has  subsided,  must 
be  digested  in  the  sun  lor  three  oi 
four  months  in  a  close  phial. — Ano- 
ther preparation  is  made  by  taking 
4oz.  ot  lemon-juice,  and  mixing 
with  it  2  drams  ot  sugar,  and  one 
of  borax,  finely  powdered ;  and, 
after  i  clients  haw  stood  a 

week  or  fortnight  in  a  glass  tx 
the  liquor  will  be  lit  for  use. — As, 
however,  freckles  generally  vanish 
during  the  winter,  and  have  been 
\ed     tO    n  in    early 

spring-,  the  rharp  iitormng-air  <>f 
which,  though  salubiiousj  ia  said 

to 


<r>  be  ;  i 

t  teir   n  ion,    perhaps   the 

most  thod  of  preventin  » 

them,  would  be  a  careful  attention 
to  this  circumstance. 

FRENCH-MERCURY,  or  I 
curia/is  annua,   L.   an  in 
plant,    growing  on   waste  pi; 
and  d  in   Ihe   vi<  inil 

towns;  and  flowering  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September.  The 
whole  of  this  vegetable  is  mucila- 
ginous:  when  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, it  is  dressed  like  spinach,  to 
which  it  is  said  to  be  greatly  supe- 
rior •.  but,  if  eaten  in  a  large  quan- 
tity, it  is  ape  rient. — In  France,  ac- 
cording to  Tourxefort,  a  syrup 
is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the 
mercury,  2oz.  of  which  are  given 
at  one  dose  as  a  laxative  :  it  is  also 
Used  in  clysters,  and  pessaries,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  honey 
and  I  he  j nice. — In  England, 

this  plant  was  formerly  in  great 
an  emollient,  but  is  at 
present  disregarded. — As  an  article 
of  diet,  it  may  be  useful  to  persons 
liable  to  costiveness. 

French-Wheat-:  See  Buck- 
wheat. 

FRICTION,  in  medicine,  is  the 
aft  of  rubbing  a  diseased  part  with 
oils,  unguents,  and  other  matters, 
in  order  to  ease,  relieve,  and  cure 
it. 

Friction  is  also  performed  with  a 
flesh-brush,  a  linen-cloth,  or  widi 
flannel  j  which  last  is  the  most 
eligible.  It  is  a  kind  of  exercise 
that  remarkably  contributes  to  the 
h  of  sedentary  persons  ;  for  it 
excites  and  kindles  the  natural 
warmth  ;  diverts  defluxions  ;  pro- 
motes p:  rspiration  ;  opens  the 
pores ;  and  tends  to  dissipate  stag- 
..nant  humour-. 

This  operation  is  particularly  be- 
iieiicial  to  the  nervou*,  debilitated, 
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and  studious  5  being  an  useful  sub- 
stitute for  I  fence 
i  to  such  individuals 

alf  an  hour  ev<  ry  morn- 
ing and  ( 
whole  body,  especially  their  limbs, 

an  piece  of  flannel.     It 
,    however,  to  be  obsei  l 
this    practice    will  be   of  th© 
greatest  service  when  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  emptj  . 

Lastly,  we  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  most  important  purposes 
to  which  JiiSUon  may  be  rendered 
subservient  in  the  animal  ec 
my,  have  hitherto  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected  :  we  are,  however, 
convinced  from  experience,  that 
medicated  fricfions,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  the  most  active  medi- 
cines into  the  human  system,  by 
rubbing  them   in   pr  ifi  the 

surface,  might  be  attended  with 
the  most  happy  effects,  especially 
in  all  chronical  diseases.  Common 
sense  appears  to  have  long  since 
pointed  out  this  excellent  method 
of  administering  medicines,  e\eu 
to  the  India;!  savages,  though  it  is 
little  practised  in  enlightened  Eu- 
rope, where  the  stomach  is  doomed 
to  be  the  field  of  battle,  for  decid- 
ing commotions  and  irregularities 
in  our  complicated  frame.  But 
who  is  hardy  enough  to  main 
that  the  digestive  organ  was  by 
Nature  destined  to  be  the  exclusive 
vehicle  of  drugs,  and  to  sen  e  as 
their  common  la 

FROG,  or  Rana,  L.  a  genus  of 
amphibious  reptiles,  consisting  of 
1 7  species,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are ; 

1 .  The  lemporaria,  cr  Common 
Frog,  which  is  an  animal  so  well 
known  as  to  render  any  description 
unnecessary, — Some  of  its  proper- 
ties, how  ever,  are  very  singular  : 
its  power  of  leaping  is  extraordi- 
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riary,  and  it  swims  better  than  any 

other  quadruped.  Its  bod\r  is 
naked,  and  without  any  tail :  the 
fore  limbs  are  very  lisrhtlv  made, 
le  the  hind  legs  and  thighs  are 
r  narkably  long,  and  furnished 
with  strong  muscles.  As  soon  as. 
the  spawn  is  vivified,  the  future 
frog  becomes  a  tadpole,  in  which 
st.ite  it  is  wholly  a  water-animal  ; 
but  as  soon  ad  it  is  changed  into  a 
frog,  and  attains  its  proper  shape, 
it  immediately  migrates  to  the 
shore. 

These  animals  adhere  closely  to 
the  backs  of  their  own  species,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  fishes.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  they  will  even 
destroy  pike;  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  materially  injure,  carp,  by  fix- 
ing their  hind-legs  to  the  back  of 
those  fish,  while  their  fore-legs  are 
fastened  to  the  corner  of  each  eve  ; 
so  that  the  carp  become  much  <-x- 
hausted,  and  frequently  sink  under 
the  weight  of  so  disagreeable  a 
companion. — See  Fumitohy. 

2.  The    esculenta,    or    Eatable 
,  differs  from  the  former  spe- 
cies,  only  in  having  an   high 
tuberanee    in   the  middle    of    the 
back,  which  forms  an  acute  a 
Its  colours  likevi  ise  are  more  \ 
and  its  marks  more  distinct,  the 
ground  colour  being  a  pale  or  yel- 
lowish green,  marked  with  rows  of 
black  spots  from  the  head  to  the 
rump. — Both  this  andtheprea 
spdv  ording  to  Mr.  Pkn- 

NANT,  USed  as    food,   tllOUgtl  1 

ntry. 
FROST,  is  thai  stat<   of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  ca  rand 
r  liquids  to  con  ,<  a)  or  fn 

Frost  is  supp 
tin:  upper  parts  of  bodi<  -> ;  but  no 

imenta  have  h  therto    i 
tainedtc         t  d<  ptb  it  will  <■ 

either  in  canh  or  water,  as    i; 
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according  to  the  degree 
dness  in  the  air,  the  longer  or 
shorter  duration  of  the  frost,  the 
texture  of  the  earth,  the  nature  of 
the  juices  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated, &c. 

In  cold  countries,  the  frost  fre- 
quently proves  fatal  to  mankind, 
not  only  producing  mortification, 
but  even  death  itself.  The  hands 
of  those  unfortunate  persons,  who 
die  in  consequence  of  intense  cold, 
are  first  seized,  till  they  lose  the 
••  of  feeling;  next  a  drowsiness 
pervades  the  whole  body,  which, 
if  indulged  in,  is  attended  with  im- 
perceptible dissolution. 

If  animation  is  suspended  from 
severe  frost,  the  following  will  be 
the  external  symptoms :  rigidity  of 
the  whole  body  ;  and  inflexibility 
of  the  limbs,  which  continue  in  the 
same  posture  as  the  froz  n  person- 
had  adopted  during  the  unfortunate 
accident;  the  teeth  are  closed; 
froth  sometimes  issues  from  the 
mouth  ;  there  is  a  total  insensibility 
to  all  stimulants,  and  the  extremi- 
ties are  partly  mortified,  and,  h> 
some  instances,  spontaneously  se- 
parate.       I     ' 

Notwithstanding    these     unfa* 
vourabie  appearances,  every  exer- 
tion ought  to  be  install  ly   made  to 
ire  life,  if  possible,  by  strictly 
ring  to  the  following  direc- 
tions ;  because  th  re  is  a  great'  r 
probability  of  recovering  such  per- 
.  than  those  deprived  of  life,  to 
consequence  of  drowning  or  sus- 
.11  by  the  cord. 
No  i  \n  rnal  warmth  of  any  Line! 
nms:  I  d  to  frozen  persona, 

till  the  int.  rnal  or  vital  heat,  be 
when  the    fi  rmi  r  also 
1  be  c  in  fully  and   \  ei  j 
dually  adapted  to  th    me 

61  the  latti  r.   i  ti  nc<  the  whole 
process  should  be  performed  cither 

ia 
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In  the*  open  air,  or  (n  a  < 

1 ',  ■  1     in  :i 

postui  :.    to    the 

near  urned 

gently  t  >\ 

t  :     oft", 

as  a  r  >u  jh 
ment  occasio     d 

ints,  or  iV 

tin.-  bui  :s.    Next,  t! 
frame,  excepting  the  face,  should 
be  covered  with  a  b  ;d 
from  12  to  18  inches  in  thic  nessj 
or,  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  cold 
water  and  ice  may  be  substituted, 
and  cloths  successively  clipped  in 
it  may  be  spread  over   the  whole 
.    i  specially    the    head    and 
I .     After  continuing  these  af- 
fusions, gentle  frictions  with  flan- 
nel or  soft  brushes,  likewise  im- 
sed  into  cold  fluids,  should  be 
commenced  ;    alternately   making 
use  of  the  shower-bath,  and  perse- 
vering in  these  attempts  for  an  hour 
ist,  when  the  body  ought  to  be 
undisturbed  for  some  mini 
If  no  signs  of  life  appear,  clysters 
of  cold  water  with  oil  and  vinegar, 
or  six  ounces  of  brandy,   are  to  be 
given,  and  the  former  process  again 
repeated  3   so  that  Ave  or 
lours  sometimes  elapse,  before 
a  iy    symptoms  of    animation  are 
As   scon,    however, 
as  there  is  the  least  prospect  of  re- 
covery, warm  fomentations   must 
be  resorted  to  5    the  degree  of  fric- 
tion cautiously  increased  ;     or  the 
patient  placed  in  bed  between  two 
robust  persons  ;  emollient  clysters 
red  ;  and,  when  he  is  able  to 
t  •  .  a  cup  of  tea  with  a  little 

ar,  wine,  or  brandy,  may  be 
allowed.  In  many  desperate  in- 
stances, however,  it  will  perhaps 
be  proper  to  perform  venesection, 
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totrttn  into   the  lungs  by 

,    >>r 

I   in  p.  190  of  thi-$ 

to  the 

i 

;  must  be 
at  of  the 
pr  fe  sion.  ■ 

1  ver  of  cold  on  vegetables 

is   weH    :  rtown  ;    and,   though  the 

1  the 
whole  moi  Lation 

;,  yet.   at 
the  formei  ■  occur  in 

climate,  th  oduc- 

tive  of  more  extensn  e,  be- 

cause their  eflfetts  are  evident  al- 
most every  year. — .  rosts  ar';t  most 
powerfully  .-,  Iy  culti- 

vated, on  account  of  the  vapours 
continually  ascending  from  such 
soil.  Trees  recently  cut,  also,  suffer 
more  than  others  from  the  spring 
frosts :  a  circumstance  which  must 
b*e  attributed  to  their  shooting  forth 
with  greater  luxuriance.  Hence, 
likewise,  light  and  sandy  soils  are 
t  lis  mere  frequently  damaged  than 
and  tougli  land,  though  boih 
may  be  equally  dry. 

As  the  blossoms  of  fruit-trees 
are  more  particularly  affected  by 
ear  y  frosts,  we  shall  communicate 
the  following  easy  and  simple  me- 
thods of  securing  them  : 

1.  A  rope  is  to  be  interwoven 
among  the  branches  of  the  tree, 
and  one  end  of  it  immersed  in  a 
pail  of  water.  This  rope,  it  is  said, 
will  act  as  a  conductor,  and  convey 
the  effects  of  the  frost  from  the 
tree  to  the  water. 

2.  According  to  M.  Malls*, 
the  early  hoar-frost  may  be  ren- 
dered harmless  in  its  effects,  by 
pouring  fresh  spring-water  on  the 
trees  and  vines  thus  covered,  be- 
fore the  sun  rises. — When  mist  or 
dew  attends  a  frosty  night,  but  has 

not 
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not  preceded  it,  Dr.  Darwin  sup- 
poses that  a  hoar-frost  may  be  less 
injurious  than  a  black-frost ;  be- 
cause the  case  of  ice  on  the  buds 
of  trees,  or  on  young  grass,  being 
instantly  produced,  covers  them 
with  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and 
prevents  them  from  being  exposed 
to  so  great  cold  as  is  occasioned  by 
the  continuance  of  a  black  frost, 
■without  hoar  or  rime. 

3.  An  anonymous  foreign  writer 
(suggests  the  practice  of  depriving, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
those  fruit-trees  of  their  leaves, 
which  are  exposed  to  the  injury  of 
winter-frosts  j  and  adds,  that  some 
precaution  is  necessary  in  this  ope- 
ration, to  save  the  buds  which  are 
bv  Nature  destined  to  unfold  in  the 
succeeding  spring,  from  any  exter- 
nal injur)'.  Yet  such  defoliation 
ought  not  to  be  undertaken  with 
all  trees,  at  the  same  period  of  time  5 
as  those  which  possess  a  greater 
abundance  of  sap,  should  be*allow- 
cd  to  keep  their  leaves  to  a  later 
season,  than  others  having  a  less 
portion  of  vegetable  juic 

In  order  to  recover  and  pre 
such  trees  from  total  decay,  as  have 
evidently  been  injured  by  severe' 
winter-frost,  a  correspondent  has 
favi  >ured  us  w  ith  the  following  easy 
and  expeditious  remedy;  for  the 
success  of  which  he  appeals  to  his 
repeated  experience  :  When  a  tree 
appears  to  have  suffered  from  in- 
tense cold,  he  advises  to  make  lon- 
gitudinal  incisions  in  the  bark,  ex- 
tending to  the  whole  length  of  the 
trunk,  on  the  north,  west,  and  east 
*  i;  but  never  in  a  southern  di- 
rection. As  the east-windi  aredry 
and  piercing,  very  fi  v.  and  super- 
ficial slits  only  should  be  mad'  mi 
that  side.  This  operation  > 
to  bi  performed  in  the  month  of 
March,  before  the  first  Bap  rj 
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and  repeated  in  June,  while  th» 
second  sap  ascends ;  but  always 
so  managed,  that  only  the  upper- 
most bark,  or  epidermis,  be  di- 
vided; as  too  deep  an  incision, 
though  harmless  in  the  spring* 
might  be  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences in  the  heat  of  summer. 
In  trees,  however,  which  are  tho- 
roughly frozen,  it  will  be  useful  to 
make  deeper  cuts ;  thus  to  give 
vent  to  the  stagnant  fluids,  and 
promote  their  circulation.  These 
cuts  should  be  directed  against  the 
centre  of  the.  tree,  drawn  in  a  straight 
line  downwards  3  for,  in  the  con- 
trary case,  the  bark  is  apt  to  sepa- 
rate in  chinks,  afford  shelter  to 
vermin,  and  eventually  frustrate 
the  at  tempt.  By  a  strict  adherence 
to  these  rules,  it  will  be  found  that 
apple-trees,  in  particular,  when  slit 
in  every  direction  (except  the  south 
side,  retain  all  their  bark  ;  others, 
which  had  undergone  one-half  of 
the  operation,  were  but  partially 
preserved  ;  and  sue!)  as  had  re- 
ceived only  two  cuts,  retained  only 
the  intermediate  portion  of.  the 
bark,  from  which  they  produced 
n  w  shoots.  This  simple  method 
is  farther  attended  with  the  addi- 
tional benefit  that,  while  contri- 
buting to  the  growth  of  the  tree' 
thus  affected,  it  tend.-,  to  prevent 
the  decay  of  those  which  have  in 
the  preceding  year  been  injured  by 
the  depredations  of  caterpillars,  and 
the  subsequent  stagnation  of  then; 
fluids. 

Although  it  has  been  generally 
believed,  that  frost  meliorates  the 
soil,  and  especially  clay-lands,  yet 
as  ice  contains  no  nitrous  particle,, 
such  improvem*  nts  can  only  be  of 
a  transitory  nature,  by  enlarging 

the  bulk  of  some  moist  soils,   and 

leaving  them  more  porous  for  some 
time  after  the  thaw  3  but,  when 

the 
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the  water  has  exhaled,  the  ground 
becomes  as  hard  as  before,  beiog 
compressed  by  the  incumbent 
weight  o£the  air. — See  also  Ci  *y, 

p. :;. 

Nor  is  the  salutary  influence  of 
frosty  seasons,  on  the  health  of 
mankind,  in  the  least  confirmed  by 

the  annual  bills  or'  mortality  ;  as 
many  old  and  debilitated  persons, 
Whose  vital  heat  is  insutiicient  to 
excite  into  action  their  vessels,  al- 
ready top  unsusceptible  of  Irritation, 
die  in  consequence  of  long  frosts, 
during  severe  winters.  Birds,  and 
other  wild  animals,  as  well  as  ten- 
der vegetables,  pori.->h  benumbed 
from  the  same  cause. — It  deserves, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  a 
sharp  -dry  frost  does  not  affect  the 
human  skin  with  that  sensation  of 
chilly  and  piercing  cold  which  we 
experience,  when  the  air  is  loaded 
with  moisture,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  near  the  freezing  point. 
This  remarkable  difference  arises 
from  the  intense  degree  of  cold 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
fluids  (see  p.  236),  which  conti- 
nually takes  place  on  the  surface  of 
living  bodies,  where  it  naturally 
produces  a  more  perceptible  effect, 
than  the  simple  contact  of  dry  air 
would  occasion,  when  it  is  but  a 
few  degrees  below  freezing.  To 
the  young  and  robust,  therefore, 
frost  is  more  pleasing  than  moist 
air  ;  as,  in  the  former,  they  are  able 
to  keep  themselves  warm  by  in- 
creased exercise}  which,  in  the 
latter,  only  tends  to  promote  and 
render  die  evaporation  more  severely 
felt  on  the  skin.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, Dr.  Darwi'n  observes,  se- 
vere and  continued  frosts  "  destroy 
the  children  of  the  poor,  who  want 
both  food,  fire,  and  clothing  in  this 
harsh  climate." 

no,  vu. — VOi.  if, 
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Ti)  preserve  vegetable  roots,  as 
well  as  fruit,  from  the  effect  of 

cold,  tlr- following  directions  will 
be  sufficient  :  Dry  sand,  and  cut 
straw,  are  eminently  adapted  to 
that  purpost  i  itatoes,  turnips, 
onions,  bic.  should  be  loosely  placed 
on  sand,  either  under  or  above 
ground,  and  slightly  covered  with 
cut  straw  or  chaff  j  but  carrots  an  1 
parsnips,  We  are  informed,  may  be 
kept  during  the  whole  winter,  by 
placing  them  in  rows  or  heaps,  so 
that  their  tops  project  at  the  sides, 
being  tta*  reverse  of  the  method 
followed  with  turnips  when  packed 
in  carts. — See  also  Apples,  vol.  i* 
p.  8p. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions, vegetables  should  be  in- 
jured by  the  frost,  it  will  be  advi- 
sable, especially  with  frozen  pota- 
toes, to  immerse  them  in  cold 
water  for  a  short  time,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  thaw.  By  this  expe- 
dient, fiie  frosty  particles  are  gra- 
dually extracted,  and  the  vegetat- 
ing principle  is  preserved,  after  the 
severest  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  intense 
degree  of  cold  is  also  attended  with 
some  good  effects.  Thus,  aroma- 
tic spirits  possess  a  weaker  flavour 
when  newly  distilled,  than  after 
they  have  been  kept  six  or  seven 
months,  especially  during  the  win- 
ter season.  Experience  has  evinced, 
that  this  favourable  change  was 
produced  only  by  the  influence  of 
cold;  and  M.  Baume  found,  that 
by  immersing  quart-bottles  filled 
with  liquors,  into  a  mixture  of 
pounded  ice  and  sea-salt,  for  six 
or  eight  hours,  the  sprit  proves  as 
grateful  to  the  palate  as  that  which 
had  been  kept  for  several  years. — 
Geoffroy  remarks,  that  simp'e 
waters  also  acquire  a  more  agreea- 
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ble  flavour,  after  having  been  for 
some  time  exposed  to  the  effects 
6f  cold. — See  likewise  Vinegar. 

FRUIT-TREES,  are  such  as 
bear  fruit,  namely,  ArrLE,  Cher- 
ry, Pear-trees,  &c.  for  the  par- 
ticular culture  of  which  wc  refer 
to  those  articles.  At  present,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  remarks 
equally  applicable  to  orchards,  and 
to  single  trees. 

While  young,  no  trees  should 
be  suffered  to  bear  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fruit :  and,  if  they  abound 
with  blossoms,  the  fruit  should  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  it  is  formed; 
leaving  only  half  a  dozen  of  the 
produce,  to  ascertain  its  Mze  and 
quality.  By  this  measure,  the  trees 
mil  not  only  produce  larger  and 
finer  fruit,  but,  by  being  kept 
clear,  the  leading  and  collateral 
branches  will  every  year  become 
more  vigorous.  Nor  ought  any 
young  plant,  or  newly-engrafted 
tree,  to  be  permitted  to  riln  mop- 
headed,  as  it  will  make  no  pro- 
gress, till  each  branch  has  acquired 
a  determined  leader  :  for,  if  the 
growth  of  a  tree  be  prevented,  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  throw 
such  energy  into  the  system,  as  to 
enable  it  to  grow  freely. 

As  long  as  fruit-trees  continue 
in  the  nursery,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  cut  down  the  head,  in  order  to 
give  strength  and  symmetry  to  the 
stem  :  it  will  also  be  useful  to 
shorten  most  of  the  grafts,  lest  they 
should  be  blown  out  by  the  wind  : 
these  operations  likewise  contribute 
to  swell  the  buds. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Bucknall 
particularly  recoirtnends,  not  to 
place  the  rows  <i  trees  in  a  situa- 
tion either  directly  north  or  south, 
bui  rather  inclining  tc  the  east,  as 
,in  will  then  shine  upon  tin  in 

iu  the  early  part  of  the  day  during 
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the  spring,  and  thus  dissipate  (fie? 
vapours  collected  in  the  night  j 
which,  if  suffered  to  condense,  will 
stint  the  fruit  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  growth.  He  farther  observe,-, 
that  if  the  skatvs  (or  shades)  be 
properly  attended  to,  the  trees  be- 
ing placed  in  this  position,  will  be 
enabled  to  withstand  tire  power  of 
the  winds  ;  nor  will  they  be  affect- 
ed by  blight.  The  show  will  also 
protect  the  fruit  from  the  autumnal 
winds,  by  which  half  the  crop  of 
fruit  is  not  unfrequently  blown 
down,  before  it  is  ripe  :  and,  as 
the  heads  are  at  that  season  of  the* 
year  laden  with  fruit  and  leaves, 
many  trees  are  torn  up  from  the 
ground,  or  so  lacerated  as  to  be 
completely  spoiled  5  a  misfortune 
that  might  be  effectually  prevented 
by  a  proper  disposition  of  the 
shades. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Eco- 
nomical Society  of  Leipzig,  we 
meet  with  a  communication  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.GERMuusHAUSEN-,  oit 
the  means  of  promoting  the  growth 
of  young  fruit-trees,  especially  in 
grass  land.  This  method  simply 
consists  in  spreading Jlax-skows,  or 
the  refuse  of  flax,  after  it  has  been 
com  led,  on  the  soil  contiguous  to 
the  trunks  of  the  ti  -  es,  as  far  as- 
the  roots  extend  ;  by  which  means 
their  size  as  well  as  their  fertility  is 
remarkably  increased.  He  men- 
tions an  instance,  where  an  old 
plum-tree  w  Inch,  being  in  a  lan- 
guishing'state,  in  a  grass-field,  was 
treated  in  the  manner  above  direct- 
ed, and  thus  not  only  acquired  a 
new  bark,  but  produced  larger^ 
and  better-tasted  fruit:  the  J 
flouts  also,  which  formerly  grew  up 
around  the  stem,  were  prevented 
from  sprouting  forth,  because  the 
revise  of  the  flax  excluded  the  ac- 
cess of  air  to  the  mink,  and  in- 
parted 
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parted  additional  nutriment  to  the 
roofs.    Th       !•   -■  !  tllin  ;  from  the 
a  in  autumn,  m  i  tituted 

tor  ::.  .  ij  these  c  innot 

be  easily  procured}  but  it  Will  be 
necessarj  I  i  I  imall  trench  for 
the  reception  oi  the  decayed  I 
and  also  to  cover  (hem  with  tiles, 
flat  stones,  or  a  log  of  wood,  to 
prevent  their  dispersion  by  the 
wind.  This  precaution,  however, 
is  not  required  with  the-  refuse  of 
flax,  which  adheres  so  closelj  to 
the  soil,  as  to  withstand  the  most 
violent  storm. 

Although  gardeners  bestow  the 
strictest  attention  on  orchards,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  bark 
of  trees  is  stripped  off  by  sheep,  or 
by  other  accidents.  In  this  case, 
it  has  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
W.  Faihman,  of  Miller's  House, 
Lynsted,  Kent,  to  take  off  the 
arms  of  such  trees  as  are  damaged  ; 
to  cut  slips  of  the  rind,  about  two 
or  three  inches  in  width,  and  to 
place  four  or  rive  of  them  perpen- 
dicularly round  the  naked  part. 
The  damaged  rind  is  previously  to 
be  cleared  a  way,  the  sound  bark 
somewhat  raised,  and  the  slips  in- 
serted beneath  it,  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  die  sap.  These  dress- 
ings are  next  to  be  bound  very 
tight  with  rope-yarn  ;  and  a  com- 
position of  loam  and  cow-dung, 
together  with  a  small  proportion  of 
drift-sand,  should  be  applied,  over 
which  some  old  sacking,  or  similar 
stuff,  ought  to  be  fastened.  Mr. 
Fair  max  adds,  that  he  made  an 
experiment  with  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, in  the  spring  of  1/.Q4,  on 
some  trees  which  had  been  much 
damaged  by  sheep,  and  that  it 
completely  succeeded,  the  slips  ad- 
hering closely,  and  being  full  of 
sap. 
.,  Fruit-trees,  like  the  rest  of  the 
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vegetable  creation,  are  the  prey  nf 
a  variety  of  inserts,  of  which  feW 
are  more  1.1  ^tractive  than  those1 
infesl  .  pear,  ch  i 

white-thorn,   and  similar  tre  is". — 
They    deposit    their     black 
in    clusters,    resembling  wit! 
leaves,  and  which  ai  1  by 

a    cobweb    rpund  the    uppermost 
branches.     These  notorious  ins 
are  hatched  in  the   spring,  \ 
they  assume  the  form  ot  very  dimi- 
nutive caterpillars,  which  destroy 
:;  before  them,  and  ra- 
prooagate   in   the  most  Un- 
favourable weathef.    They  damage 
■  materially;   devour  the 
white-thorn,    and  kill   the   plant  : 
apples  and  pears,  likewise,  rei 

injury. — The  only  remedy 
hitherto  known  of  exterminating 
such  noxious  vermin,  is  to  cut  off 
all  the  twigs  or  shoots  of  every  tree 
on  which  these  nests  of  insects  ap- 
pear j  to  colleft  them  in  a  heap, 
and  burn  them  as  soon  as  the  wea- 
ther will  permit;  for,  where  this 
necessary  operation  is  deferred  till 
the  summer  approaches,  the  insects 
increase  prodigiously,  and  commit 
irreparable  damage. — See  Cater- 
pillar and  Insects. 

The  disorders  to  which  fruit- 
trees  are  subject,  are  various ;  the 
most  fatal  are  Blight,  Canker, 
Mildew,  Moss,  8rc.  to  which 
we  refer. — See  also  Diseases  of 
Plants,  p.  140,  and  foil. 

The  effects  of  frost  are  like- 
wise often  fatal,  especially  to  the 
more  tender  fruit-trees.  With  a 
view  to  obviate  such  damage,  dif- 
ferent methods  have  been  suggest- 
ed j  the  most  practicable  of  which 
We  have  noticed  in  the  preceding 
article.  "We  shall,  however,  add 
a  few  additional  hints,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  select  such  as  are  the 
most  simple  aud  least  expensive. 
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In    a    communication    from   a 
Swedish  agriculturist  to  a  respecta- 
ble periodical  work,  published  on 
the  Continent,  the  following  expe- 
dient is  stated  to  have  been  success- 
fully  employed,  to   protect  fruit- 
trees  from  the  vernal  frosts.     As 
soon  as  the  weather  begins  to  grow 
cold  in  autumn,  large  quantities  of 
water  are  to  be   poured   on  the 
trunks  of  such  trees,  so  that  they 
may  receive  an  early  impression  of 
the  cold.     In  the  spring,  snow  is 
to    be    accumulated    round    their 
stems  ;    which  retards  vegetation, 
and  prevents  them  from  blossom- 
ing too  early.     In  consequence  of 
this  irrigation,  the  buds  shoot  forth 
at  a  period,  when  no  apprehension 
need  be  entertained  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  frost  that  frequently 
happens    during     the     nights    of 
spring. — Such  practice  of  watering 
the  borders  of  trees,  is  said  to  in- 
crease the  heat  in  them,  by  acce- 
lerating the  motion  of  their  juices, 
if  the  soil  cf  such  border  has  been 
properly  opened  and  prepared.     It 
is   farther  recommended,     to  add 
one  ounce  of  common  salt  to  every 
■gallon  of  water,  where  those  bor- 
ders are  old,  and  have  been  impo- 
verished by  producing  many  •suc- 
^essive  crops  ;  or  if  they  have  been 
manured  with  dung  not  sufficient- 
ly putrified. 

'J  here  is  a  method  of  making 
fruit  grow,  during  winter :  and 
though  we  are  no  advocates  for 
premature  productions,  we  have 
abstracted  the  following  process  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  from 
the  cyih  vol.  of  the  Anmu 1 1  Register 
for  1703:  Let  the  trees  be  taken 
up  by  the  roots  in  the  spring,  at 
t  :  in.  they  are  about  to  bud  ; 
t  r<  fully  preserving  some  of  th<  ir 
own  soil  among  the  roots.  These 
arc  to  be  placed  upright  in  a  cellar 
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till  Michaelmas,  when  they  are  to 
be  put  into  vessels  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fresh  earth,  and  deposited 
in  a  stove  or  hot-house,  being  re- 
gularly moistened  every  morning 
with  rain-water,  in  which  sal-am- 
moniac has  been  dissolved,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  to  a  quart, 
Thus,  in  the  month  of  February, 
tire  fruit  will  appear. — The  same 
method  is  applicable  to  rose-trees, 
and  flowers :  which  last,  when 
sown  in  pots  at  or  before  Michael- 
mas, and  watered  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, will  blow  towards  the  end  of 
December. 

In  order  to  ascertain  when  fruits, 
for  instance,  apples  and  pears,  are- 
sufficiently  ripe  to  be  gathered,  it 
is  requisite  to  attend  to  the  colour 
of  the  skin  inclosing  the  seeds. 
During  their  infant  state,  there  is 
no  cavity  round  the  kernels,  but 
they  are  in  contact  with  the  seed- 
vessel.  In  a  subsequent  period, 
when  the  fruit  has  exhausted  the 
nutritious  matter,  the  cells  contain- 
ing the  seeds  become  hollow,  and 
the  latter  assume  a  dark  colour. 
This,  Dr.  Darwin  observes,  is  the 
proper  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
when  such  fruits  should  be  gather- 
ed ;  as  it  indicates  that  they  will 
not  continue  to  increase  in  size, 
but  waste  and  become  hollow,  by 
absorbing  the  mucilaginous  parti- 
cles from  the  centre. 

One  of  the  most  easy  methods 
of  preserving  fruit,  is  that  of  de- 
positing it  in  ice-houses,  where  it 
may  remain  in  a  frozen  state  for  a 
considerable  time.  And,  if  the 
fruit  be  afterwards  gradually  thaw- 
ed, by  covering  it  with  melted  ice, 
or  immersing  it  in  cold  spring- 
water,  it  will  lose  but  little  of  its 
flavour,  provided  it  be  consumed 
on  the  same  day.  Fruit  may  also 
be  preserved;  by  keeping  it  in  pits 
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dag  in  .i  dry  soil,  or  in  dry  cellars, 
or  even  In  barns,  it'  the  tempera- 
lure  be  betwe<  n  vi  and  -18°  ol  F \jt- 
uiniii:ii-'s  thermometer;  that  is, 
such  as  will  neither  induc(  frost, 
nor  vegetation.  These  pits  or  ma- 
il s  however,  ought  to  be  co- 
vered  with  such  materials  as  are 
calculated  to  repel  heat,  and  to 
absorb  any  accidental  putrid  exha- 
lations,  and  thus  retard  the  pro- 
gn  3S  of  putrefaction.  Henct  Dr. 
Dak wiv  recommends  the  fruit  to 
!)'■  covered  first  with  pulverized 
charcoal,  one  or  two  inches  thick, 
over  which  is  to  be  laid  a  stratum 
of  saw-dust,  and  over  the  latter,  a 
thick,  impenetrable  thatch  of  straw: 
thus,  seeds  and  fruits  may  be  stored 
up  for  ages,  without  vegetating  or 
decaying.  He  likewise  mentions 
another  mode  of  preserving  fruit, 
by  heat.  As  fermentation  will  not 
commence  in  the  heatof  boiling  wa- 
ter, or  2]  2°  ;  and,  as  that  degree  of 
temperature  can  be  easily  procured 
by  steam,  or  by  the  vicinity  of 
vessels  containing  boiling  water,  he 
is  of  opinion,  that  such  fruits  as 
are  used  for  culinary  purposes 
throughout  the  year,  may  be  kept 
in  a  fresh  state,  by  putting  them 
into  bottles,  and  exposing  them  to 
the  wasted  steam  of  engines  ;  or, 
by  immersing  them  in  the  hot 
water  that  flows  from  such  steam 
when  condensed ;  or,  by  placing 
the  bottles  near  the  boilers  which 
are  fixed  beside  kitchen  fires. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article, 
we  shall  briefly  observe,  1.  That 
the  cutting  and  pruning  of  young 
fruit-trees  retard  their  bearing ; 
though  such  necessary  operations 
contribute  to  the  richness  and  fla- 
vour of  the  fruit,  as  wed  as  to  the 
beauty  o:  the  tree.  2.  That  those 
plants  which  produce  kernels,  yield 
fruit  later,  but  in  greater  abund- 
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ance  than  stone-fruit  trees  :  tho 
time  for  bearing  required  by  I  te 
former  being  upon  an  everage  five. 
years.  3.  That  stone-fruit,  figs, 
and  grapes,  generally  yield  abun- 
dantly at  the.  expiration  of  three  or 
four  years  ;  bear  full  crops  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  ;  and,  if  ju- 
diciously managed,  will  couti  iue  to 
produce  for  s  :veral  seasons.  4.  That 
the  fruit  of  wall-trees,  in  general, 
attains  to  maturity  sooner  than  that 
growing  on  standards ;  and  the. 
fruit  on  the  latter,  earlier  than  that 
produced  by  dwarfs.  5.  That  the 
produce  of  all  wall-trees,  which 
are  planted  in  the  south  and  east 
quarters,  ripens  generally  about  the 
same  period  ;  though  that  growing 
in  a  southern  exposure  is  often  tar- 
lier  than  the  fruit  in  die  east ;  while 
that  towards  the  west  is  later  than 
either  of  the  former,  by  eight  or  ten 
days ;  and  that  exposed  to  the 
north,  by  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 
Lastly,  as  the  freezing  winds  of 
this  country  proceed  from  the 
north-east,  we  shall,  under  the 
head  of  Orchards,  give  more  par- 
ticular directions  relative  to  the 
most  proper  situation  of  fruit-trees, 
and  illustrate  this  interesting  branch 
of  husbandry  by  an  appropriate  en- 
graving.— See  also  Engrafting, 
Plantation,  Pruning,  ike. 

Among  the  various  distinct  pub- 
lications which  have  appeared  on 
tins  subject,  the  following  are  al- 
lowed to  possess  considerable  me- 
rit :  "  A  Treatise  on  Fruit-trees," 
SccbyTnoMAsHiTT}  Svo. 2ded!  . 
5a.  3d.  Robinson,  ljQS  j— -and 
"  The  British  Fruit  Gardener,  and 
Art  of  Pruning,"  &c.  by  Thomas 
Abkrcrombiej  Svo.   4s.   bound, 
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Colours  from  Fruits. — The 
red  juices  of  currants,  mulberries, 
elder-berries.,   black- cherries,  and 
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other  fruit,  impart  their  tinging 
particles  to  water,  but  more  com- 
pletelv  to  rectified  spirit ;  and  the 
tincture  acquires  a  brighter  colour. 
The  red  watery  solutions,  as  well 
as  the  juices,  are  sometimes  ren- 
dered dull,  and  sometimes  more 
lively,  by  means  of  acids  ;  they  ge- 
nerally acquire  a  purplish  hue,  by 
the  addition  of  alkalies.  The  greater 
part  of  the  colours  of  these  juices 
is  perishable,  though  they  strongly 
resist  fermentation,  and  continue 
almost  unchanged,  when  the  li- 
quor is  converted  into  wine.  If 
the  juice  be  thinly  spread  upon 
other  bodies,  exsiccated,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  the  colour  speedi- 
ly decays  ;  the  bright  red  fades 
sooner  than  any  other ;  but  the 
dark  dull  red  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  black-cherry,  is  of  con- 
siderable durability. — The  ripe  ber- 
ries of  the  buck-thorn  tinge  paper  of 
a  green  colour  :  when  green,  those 
berries  afford  a  yellow,  and  if  ripe, 
a  purplish  pigment.  There  are  be- 
sides a  great  variety  of  other  fruits, 
boih  wild  and  cultivated,  which 
impart  different  colours,  and  which 
are  noticed  in  their  alphabetical  se- 
lics. 

As  we  treat  of  the  general  pro- 
perties, as  well  as  the  relative  sa- 
lubrity of  fruit,  under  the  indivi- 
dual heads  of  shrubs  and  trees,  we 
shall,  in  this  place,  only  add,  that 
the  injudicious  prafctico  of  promis- 
cuously allowing  it,  whither  ripe 
or  unripe,  to  children  and  infants, 
Li  very  reprehensible.  On  account 
of  its  acidity,  they  are  not  able  to 
bear  it  in  excess  ;  and  their  diges- 
tive ]'<)•.'.<  ra  become  too  frequently 
unpaired  at  the  <  jcpeooe  oi  otl*  r 
lions;  such  as  insensible  per- 
gpiration,  and  the  discharges  by 
!,   boih  of  which  an:  thus  im- 

unnalurally  promoted, — All   ii nit 
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given  to  young  people,  ought  to  be 
perfecily  ripe  :  mothers  and  nurses  • 
should  likewise  bestow  especial 
attention  on  the  cleanliness  of  the 
peels,  or  shells,  which,  as  they 
generally  pass  through  different 
hands,  or  may  have  been  stored 
in  improper  places,  require  to  be 
previously  wiped  or  washed. 

FRUMENTY,  or  Fukmenty, 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  a  kind  of 
pottage,  prepared  of  wheat,  which 
is  first  dried  whole  in  an  oven, 
afterwards  boiled,  and  put  into 
moulds  or  basons.  In  this  coun-  . 
try,  it  is  chiefly  made  during  Lent ; 
and,  when  boiled  up  with  milk, 
sugar,  and  a  little  spice,  it  forms 
a  wholesome  and  nutritive  dish. 

FRUSH,or  Running-Thrush, 
in  farriery,  is  a  discharge  of  fetid, 
and  sometimes  ichorous  matter, 
from  the  cleft  in  the  middle  of  an 
horse's  foot.  It  affects  one,  two, 
and  sometimes  all  the  animal's  legs  ; 
but  more  frequently  appears  in 
the  fore-feet.  It  is  occasioned  by 
narrow,  concave,  or  hollow  shoes  ; 
which,  pressing  against  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  frog,  cause  pain,  in- 
flammation, obstruction  of  the 
blood.  &c. — There  are  few  cases 
ip  which  the  frush  admits  of  a 
radical  cure )  because  it  is  subject 
to  frequent  returns,  producing  at 
length  lameness,  in  consequence  of 
exposing  the  raw  ami  tender  parts 
to  the  adion  pf  sand,  gravel,  hard 
ground,  &c» 

But,  if  the  disease  proceed  from 
contracted,  narrow  heels,  in  tho^e 
feet  which  are  said  to  be  hoof-bound^ 
it  cannot  be  cured,  without  remov- 
ing the  first  cause;  though  even 
in  that  case  it  will  only  admit  of 
palliation.  In  wide  hoofs,  however, 
that  are  open  at  the  heels,  and  where 
tin-  complaint  is  recent,  or  is  sus- 
pected lP  ai'isc  frpP°  C01K  M  gshoi  i . 

or 
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«r  from  keeping  the  hoof*  too  hot, 
dry,  and  hard,  the  cure  may  be 
ted  with  ease  and  safety,  by 
l.i\  ing  asidi   those  shcx  s ;  wa 
the  fi  i  after  i  scercisi 

dressing  them  with  M  t  Egyptia- 
ni/if,  prepared  in  the-  following 
manner  :  Y  ike  2  oz.  of  verdi 
tm  ly  "pulverized  j  <;<■/..  o  honey, 
and  4  Dt  of  vinegar :  let  the  whole 
beboikd  over  a  gentle  fire,  iill  it 
acquires  a  reddish  colour.  Or,  2  ozi 
ot  blue  vitriol,  dissolved  in  a  quart 
of  water,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  preceding  composition,  if  the 
hoofs  be  kept  cool  and  moist.  At 
the  same  lime,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  have  recourse  to  bleeding,  and 
purging-medicines,  which  may  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  at  pro- 
per intervals ;  or,  to  diuretics,  which 
are  pr  ferable,  as  they  may  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  without 
confining  the  horse  to  the  stable. 

FUEL  is  the  aliment  or  food  of 
lire. 

The  fuel  generally  used  in 
Britain  is  pit-coal  :  it  is  attended 
with  considerable  expence,  that  is 
not  a  litde  increased  by  the  enor- 
mous waste,  arising  from  the  inju- 
dicious manner  in  which  the  fires 
are  usually  managed.  Hence  dif- 
ferent compositions  have  been  pro- 
posed, among  which  that  contrived 
by  Count  RoiroEP  more  particu- 
larly eiaims  our  attention.  It  is 
know;:  by  the  name  of  kindling- 
lalls,  which  are  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  coal,  charcoal,  and  . 
the  two  former  are  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  well  mixed  and  knead- 
ed together  with  the  clay  moistened 
with  water  ;  and  then  formed  into 
balls  of  the  size  of  hens  eggs,  which 
are  thoroughly  dried.  These  balls 
may  be  made  so  inflammable  as  in- 
stantly to  take  tire  from  the  smallest 
spark,  afier  they  have  been  dipped 
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in  a  strong  solution  of  nitre,  and 
then  dried.  With  those  three  in- 
gredients, Count  lu- mi  urn)  is  of 
opinion,  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  straw,  cut  \  ery  small,  or  of  chaff, 
or  (  vrn  of  saw-dust,  mav  be  ad- 
vantageously incoi  porated. — The 
excellence  of  the  fuel  tlms  prepart  d 
consists  in  its  economy  andcleanli- 
.  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  which  are  calcu- 
lated greatly  to  improve  the  apart- 
ments of  the  opulent :  for,  h  ob- 
serves, "  nothing  is  more  dirty, 
inelegant,  and  disgusting,  than  a 
common  coal  lire." — The  Count's 
invention  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  patent  Coal-balls  prepared 
by  Mr.  Fj&bim  kick,  of  which  wo 
have  already  given  an  account  in 
p.  19. 

To  this  may  be  added,  the  im- 
proved fuel  invented  by  Mr  Peter 
Davey,  to  whom  a  patent  was 
granted  early  in  the  year  1801. 
The  substances  he  employs  are,  a 
mixed  coke  composed  of  pit-coal 
and  charcoal,  in  various  propor- 
tions, united  previously  to  the  ope- 
ration of  coking.  The  patentee 
takes  small  sea-coal,  to  which  he 
adds  charcoal,  saw-dust,  tan,  or 
any  other  materials  that  mav  be 
converted  into  charcoal,  in  prop  r- 
tionate  quantities  :  these,  however; 
are  not  specified,  and  he  simply 
observes,  that  for  furnaces,  or  other 
large  fires,  the  quantity  of  sea-coal 
is  to  be  increased  ;  and,  when  the 
fuel  is  intended  to  be  binned  in 
small  fires,  it  is  to  be  diminished. 
After  mixing  the  different  ingre- 
dients, they  are  to  be  dried  in  kiln*-', 
and  heated  so  as  to  make  them  in- 
timately cohere,  and  expel  the 
moisture  and  oily  parts,  without 
consuming  the  substance  of  the 
coal  :  in  this  state  the  fuel  is  tit 
for  use. 

Z  -i  We 
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Wc  do  not  pretend  to  decide, 
which  of  the  preparations  above- 
nif  ntioned  is  preferable ;  as  they 
are  all  eminently  calculated  to  in- 
troduce economy  in  one  of  the  most 
useful  articles  of  domestic  conve- 
nience— frc 

Beside  these  compositions,  vari- 
ous machines  have  been  invented 
for  saving  fuel,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  worthy  of  notice.  : — In 
May,  1/92,  Mr.  David  Frear- 
son,  of  Liverpool,  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  machinery  and  operations 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  fuel,  in 
the  process  of  evaporating  water 
from  solutions  of  salts,  or  the  waste 
or  leys  of  soap-makers  ;  and  which 
may  be  applicable  on  other  occasi- 
ons, where  the  evaporation  of  wa- 
ter from  substances  holding  it  in 
solution  is  required.  For  the.  par- 
ticulars of  this  invention  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  9th  vol.  of  the 
"  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures," where  he  will  find  the 
whole  process  amply  detailed. 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted, 
in  June,  1/98,  to  Mr.  Geo  kg  e 
Bluxdell,  of  Bethnall  -  grien, 
Middlesex,  for  his  invention  of  a 
machine  calculated  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  fuel,  and  preventing  dirt 
or  dust  from  fires,  which  he  calls 
pn  "  Economical.  Receiver."-*- -The 
apparatus  consists  of  certain  re- 
ceivers, or  boxes,  formed  pf  metal, 
either  simple,  or  compound,  and 
which  are  either  square,  oval,  or  of 
any  other  shape  t  hat  may  be  re- 
quired, in  order  to  be  fitted  be- 
ll ar.v  kind  of  grates,  stoves,  or 
<  i\er  this  receiver  is 
>  n  et-worh  oi  h  ire, 
wine;  kiti  r<  i  pts  the  cinders,  and 
a  h  3  i-  fall  into  the 
lower  pari  oi  the  vei  eL  'I  ■  ■■ 
a     like  wit  eslid  her  pie 

oi  machinery  j    uu  explanation  of 
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which  is  inserted  in  the  10th  vol, 
of  the  work  above  cited. 

FULLERS,-EARTH,or^*ri//a- 
Lithomarga,  is  a  species  of  clay, 
of  an  ash-coloured  brown,  and  pre- 
sents various  shades,  from  a  very> 
pale  to  nearly  a  black  colour  :  it  is 
in  general  of  a  greenish  cast. 

This  earth  is  hard,  firm,  and  of 
a  compact  texture,  but  soft  to  the. 
touch,  and  neither  stains  the  hands 
nor  easily  breaks  between  the  fin- 
gers. Its  surface  is  somewhat 
rough  and  harsh  ;  it  dissolves  easily 
in  the  moudi ;  and,  in  a  slight  de- 
gree, adheres  to  the  tongue.  When 
thrown  into  water,  it  does  not 
cause  any  effervescence,  but  gra- 
dually increases  in  size,  and  sub- 
sides in  a  tine  soft  powder. 

The  largest  stock  of  the  finest 
fullers'-eartii  in  the  world  is  ob- 
tained from  the  pits  at  Wavedon, 
nearW'oburn,  Bedfordshire,  j  where 
strata  of  it  are  found  at  the  depth 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  This  earth  is 
also  found  in  abundance,  and  of  a 
good  quality,  in  certain  pits  near 
Brick- hill,  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford ;  near Ryegate,  Surrey;  Maid- 
stone, Kent ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nutley  and  Petworth,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Sussex. 

Incalculable  quantities  of  ful- 
lers'-earth  are  consumed  in  this 
country,  in  the  scouring  of  cloths, 
stuffs,  &c. ;  for  which  it  is  of  the 
greatest  utility,  as  it  imbibes  all  the 
grease  and  oil  used  in  the  prepar- 
ing, dressing,  &c.  of  wool.  Vov 
this  reason,  it  is  declared  to  be  a 
contraband  commodity,  and  is  pro- 
hibited to  be  exported,  rondel  the 
penally  of  one  shilling  for  every 
pound  weight. — As  an  article  of 
domestic  <  copomy,  it  might  ba 
more  frequently  employed  th:m  it 
is  at  present,  especially  in  the  clean- 
ing 
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*nc  and  scouring  of  woodfrn  floors 
and  wainscotsj  bong  ho  excellent 
substitute  lor  soap,  of  which  great 

quantities  are  now  consumed,  and 
unnecessary  expencea  of  house- 
keeping thus  incurred. 

FULLING,  is  the  art  of  cleans- 
ing, scouring,  and  pressing  cloths, 
stuffs,  and  stockings,  to  render 
them  stronger,  closer,  and  firmer  : 
it  is  also  sometimes  called  milling. 

The  fulling  of  cloths,  &c.  is  per- 
formed  by  a  kind   of  water-mill, 
thence  called  a  Jutting,  or  stxwritig- 
vnll. — Without  describing  the  me- 
chanism of  this  manufacturing  pro- 
cess, we  cannot  omit  to  remark 
that  urine  is  sometimes  employe d, 
as  well  as   soap  and  fullers' -earth, 
to  prepare  the  stuffs  for  receiving 
the  first  impressions  of  the  pestle. 
They  are   lirst   steeped    in   urine, 
then  in  a  solution  of  fullers'-earth 
and  water,  and  lastly  in  soap,  dis- 
solved in  hot  water.     Soap  alone 
would  fully  answer  this  purpose, 
but  it  is  too  expensive,  especially 
as,  according  to  the  present  mode 
ef  dressing,  fullers'-earth  is  of  equal 
efficacy.     Urine  is  certainly  pre- 
judicial,  and  ought  entirely  to  be 
abandoned  here,  both  on  account 
of  its   disagreeable  smell,   and  its 
sharp,  saline  properties,  which  fre- 
quently render  the  cloths  dry  and 
harsh.   The  scouring  of  cloth,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  object  in  full- 
ing it ;  the  alternate  pressure  com- 
municated by  the  pestles,  or  stamp- 
ers, to   the  stuffs,  occasions  in  its 
advanced  stages  an  effect:  analog- 
ous to  that  produced  upon  hats  in 
the  operation  of  felting,  mentioned 
p.  250. — Thus,  the  fibres  of  wool 
which  compose  one  of  the  threads., 
whether  of  the  warp  or  the  woof, 
assume  a  progressive  motion,  first 
introducing  themselves  among  those 
of  the  contiguous  threads,  then  in- 
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to  those  which  follow,  so  that  gra- 
dually all  the  threads,  both  of  the 
warp  and  the  wool,  become  com- 
pletely felled.  The  cloth,  alter 
having  by  this  pin.  ess  become  con- 
tracted and  shortened  in  its  dimen- 
sions, partakes  in  a  great  measure 
of  the  nature  of  fell :  hence  it  may 
be  cut  without  being  liable  to  un- 
ravel ;  and  consequently  there  is 
no  necessity  to  hem  its  edges.— 
Farther,  as  the  threads  o"f  both  the 
warp  and  woof  are  more  intimate- 
ly combined,  the  web,  which  ac- 
quires a  greater  degree  of  thick- 
ness, likewise  forms  a  warmer 
clothing. 

The  process  of  fulling  stdckthgf, 
caps,  Jfec.  is  performed  in  a  mariner 
somewhat  different  from  that  in 
the  mills  ;  namely,  either  with  the 
feet  or  hands  ;  of  a  kind  of  rack 
or  wooden  machine,  armed  with 
teeth  of  the  same  materials  ;  or, 
which  is  still  better,  horses'  or  bul- 
locks' teeth  may  be  substituted. 
In  this  operation,  urine,  green 
soap,  white  soap,  and  fullers'- 
earth  are  employed ;  but  the  first 
of  these  ingredients,  for  the  reasons 
befcre  stated,  is  here  also  detri- 
mental to  the  texture.  Stockings 
manufactured  in  a  loom,  should  be 
fulled  with  soap  alone  j  but,  for 
dressing  such  as  have  been  knit, 
earth  may  likewise  be  added. — ■ 
Lastly,  knit- worsted  is  by  this  pro- 
cess rendered  less  subject  to  run,  if 
a  stitch  should  happen  to  drop  in 
the  stockings. 

FUMIGATION,  in  medicine, 
denotes  the  artificial  impregnation 
of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  fames 
or  smoke  of  any  vegetable  or  aro- 
matic substance. 

Considerable  injury  is  often  pro- 
duced by  Inhaling  the  subtle  corro- 
sive fumes  of  metallic   and  other 
processes  ;  so  that  palsy  in  lead-* 
mines, 
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mine?,  and  pulmonary  complaints 
in  manufacturing  town-,  are  but 
frequent  :  hence  we  doubt 
whethei  medicated  fumes  deserve 
that  encomium  which  has  lately 
been  bestowed  on  the  m,  by  various 
writers.  In  our  opinion,  there  is 
no  better  and  more  effectual  fumi- 
gator  in  Nature  than  pure  n;r.  fre- 
quently renewed  by  means  of  ven- 
tilators. 

As,  however,  there  are  numer- 
ous advocates  for  factitious  airs  and 
fumigations,  we  hav  .-.hon 

to  admit  that  they  may  sometimes  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage,  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  rooms  that  have 
been  occupied  by  patients  whose  dis- 
orders were  contagious .  Hence  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  and  the  effluvia 
of  tar,  have  been  especially  praised. 
The  late  Dr.  Lind  advised  easca- 
rilla-bark  to  be  burned,  or  the 
camphorated  steam  of  vinegar  to 
be  diffused,  as  being  eminently 
calculated  to  dispel  infection. 

With  respect  to  the  fumigation 
of  stables,  or  other  buildings,  where 
cattle  are  infected  with  the  dislrm- 
per,  it  has  been  recommended  to 
put  an  ounce  of  common  sail  in  a 
varnished  pipkin,  upon  which  are 
to  be  poured  two  ounces  of  spirit 
of  vitriol,  dilated  with  one  ounce 
of  water.     The  yesse!  is  then   to 
he.  placed  for  an  hour  on  a  chafing-' 
di>h  provided    with   live-coals,   in 
.-.  y  be  heat- 
•    -         ee  of  <  bullition, 
1  ■        safely  deposited 

in  ti  e  of  a  Btable,  the  va- 

p(  urs  are  permitted  to  rise,  tiil  the 
air  (A  ibe  hml. ling  is  saturat<  d. 
Thus,  the  malignant  miasmata  in 
the  air,  are  supposi  1  to  be  neutra- 
lized, or  corrected  3  but  the  pro- 
<  ■  -  .  bt  tob(  r<  pealed  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  at  iqual  pe- 
riods, during  the  prevalence  of  the 
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contagion. — No  good,  however, 
will  result  from  this  or  any  other 
fumigation,  without  the  frequent 

admission,  and  change,  of  fresh 
air. 

FUMITORY,  or  Finn  aria,  L. 

a  genus  of  plants  comprising  nine- 

uecies,  five  or  six  of  which 

are  natives  ;  and  among  these  the 

principal  are  : 

1.  The  officinalis,  or  Common 
Fumitory.  It  is  annual,  grows  in 
corn-fields,  hedge-banks  and  gar- 
dens, and  is  in  flower  from  May 
to  August. — This  plant  is  eaten  by 
cows  and  sheep  ;  goats  dislike  it,, 
except  the  young  shoots,  but  horses 
totally  refuse  it. — The  leaves  are. 
succulent,  saline,  and  bitter.  The 
expressed  juice,  in  doses  of  two  or 
three  ounces,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended in  hypochondriacal,  scor- 
butic, and  such  habits  as  abound 
with  vitiated  humours.  It  corrects 
acidity,  and  strengthens  the  sto- 
mach. Hoffman,  in  these  cases, 
preferred  it  to  all  other  medicines. 
On  account  of  its  efficacy  in  open-. 
jug  obstructions,  and  what  are  pro- 
t»  ssionally  called  infarcJion.s  of  the 
viscera,  especially  those  of  the  liver, 
an  extract  of  it  deserves  to  be  kept 
in  the  shops.  If  the  juice  betaken 
in  large  clones,  it  proves  both  diu-« 
rctic  ami  laxative  :  it  may  also  be 
mixed  with  whey,  and   used  as  a 

mon  drink. — An  infusion  of 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  is  employed 
as  a  cosmetic,  to  remove  freckles, 
from  the  skin. 

2.  The  snlidn  v.  luU-.su,  or  Solid 
Bulbous  Fumitory, which  grows  in 
woods  and  parks  (for  instance,  J.e- 
v  an's  Park),  and  flowers  in  April 
or  May. — l>i,»  hsif.in  relates,  that 
this  plant  affords  a  cert  tin  remedy 
for  the  extermination  of  frogs  in 
fisfi- ponds. 

FUNERAL  KITES,  are  thc.se> 
core* 
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lonies  wl>    h      i  usly 

rvcd  '.i  the  interment  or  burial 

dead,      i  d  among 

orients,  according  to  th  •  dif- 

i  us  and  religion  of  each 

country. 

It  is  not,  how  iver,  our  d<  si 
to  specify  these  ceremonies,    lint 
ly  to  point  out  an  abuse  tint 
loudly  claims  the  attention  of  all. 
In  many  populous  parishes,  within 
the  hills  of  mortality,  a  dangerous 
practice    prevails,    of    excavating 
pits  (graves  they  cannot  be  called) 
for  the  reception  of  the  poor,  who, 
being  packed  in  lour  deal -boards 
loosely  nailed  together,   are  there 
deposited,  till  the  hole  is  sufficiently 
filled.    During  the  interval,  planks 
aii-  laid   over  the  common  grave  ; 
and,    when   the  uppermost  coffin 
arrives,  a  minister  is  employed  to 
mutter,  at  once,  the  usual  prayers 
over  the  hapless  victims  of  poverty, 
who  are  then  covered  with  the  ma- 
ternal  earth.     Such   mal-practice 
demands  an  immediate  remedy  ;  as 
the  mephitic  vapoursarising  through 
the  planks,  especially  during  sum- 
mer, have  the  most  noxious  pro- 
perties ;  and   perhaps   many  have 
met  with  a  premature  grave,  from 
inhaling  those  putrid  exhalations. — ■ 
Facts  like  these,  we  conceive  it 
our  duty  to   state,  on  account   of 
their  immediate  influence  on  the 
health  of  every  inhabitant. 

Fungus.     See  ISIushroom,  and 
White  Swelling. 

FUR,  in  commerce,  signifies 
the  skins  of  wild  quadrupeds, 
which  are  dressed  with  alum, 
without  depriving  them  of  the 
hair ;  and  which  form  a  part  of 
the  robes  of  princes,  magistrate-, 
and  others.  The  skins  chiefly 
used  are,  those  of  the  sable,  er- 
jnine,  bear,  beaver,  hare,  &c. 
.   jFurs  did  not  become  an  article 
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of  luxury  in  this  country  for  many 

npotted   princi- 

l  Italy,  till,  since  the  COTJ- 

1    the   more 

northern  parts  of  America,  we  have 
obt  rin<  '  them  from  the  Indiana. 
The.  furs  at  present   used,    are 

brought  from  the.  remotest 
plaits  of  North  America  by  the 
!  [udson's  Bay  Company,  and  from 
Russia.  They  are  very  valuable, 
especially  the  skins  of  ermines, 
black  foxes,  and  sables,  for  which 
us  price  i  have,  been  paid,  from 
20  to  100  guineas. — Imported  furs 
are  subject  to  heavy  duties,  which 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
enumerate. 

With  respect  to  its  influence  on 
health,  we  shall  briefly  remark, 
that  fur  deserves  no  commenda- 
tion as  an  article  of  ordinary  dress. 
Its  alkaline  and  oily  particles  sti- 
mulate the  skin,  when  in  contact: 
with  it ;  thus  partially  increase 
perspiration,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  colds  and  catarrhs.  A 
fur  dress  readily  attracts  infection, 
and  acquires  an  intolerable  smell. 
Hence  whole  nations  that  wear 
such  garments,  are  exposed  to  ob- 
stinate cutaneous  diseases,  and, 
perhaps,  to  the  propagation  of  the 
plague  itself;  which  is  said  to  be 
spread  among  the  Turks,  chiefly 
by  their  absurd  cumbersome  dresses 
liw  d  with  animal  hair. 

FURNACE;  an  utensil,  or  ap- 
us,    in   which   a   strong  fire, 
cither  of  coals  or  of  wood,  may  be 
Fai  ed  and  maintained. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  fur- 
naces, according  to  the  different 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied ; 
but,  as  it  would  exceed  our  limits 
to  specify  them,  we  shall  only 
state  the  chief  points  to  be  attend- 
ed to  in  their  construction,  and 
next   mention  the  various  patents 

that 
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that  have  ',f''  a  granted  to  specula- 
tive individuals  - — Thechlei  objects 

in  building',   ami  arranging  a  fur- 
nace, are : 

1.  To  confine  the  heat  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  matter  which  is 
to  be  operated  upon.  Hence  the 
fire  is  usually  limited  to  a  cavity 
formed  with  that  intention,  and 
which  is  provided  with  a  door  for 
supplying  it  with  fuel,  as  likewise 
with  a  grate  for  supporting  it,  and 
permitting  the  air  to  pass  through, 
as  well  as  the  ashes  to  drop  down 
into  what  is  called  the  ash-pit. — 
Thus,  the  heat  is  restrained  so  as 
to  exhaust  its  force  on  the  subject 
inclosed. 

2.  To  prevent  such  heat  from 
bein;  dissipated;  which  design  is 
effected  by  simply  shutting  the 
door  of  the  furnace,  and  placing 
the  matter  to  be  acted  upon,  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  receive  the 
whole  force  of  the  fire,  in  its  pas- 
sage up  the  chimney. 

3.  To  produce  an  intense  heat 
with  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  fuel.  Hence  the  throat,  or  tun- 
nel of  ihe  chimney,  is  occasionally 
contraetedbya  slidingplale:  which, 
when  shut  closely,  prevents  the 
passage  of  any  smoke  or  ai  ;  and, 
on  drawing  it  out  in  a  greater  Or 
less  degree,  leaves  a  vent  propor- 
tionally large  or  small.  Thus,  a 
large  quantity  of  fuel  may  be  put 
in  the  furnace  at  one  time,  that 
will  be.  slowly  consumed,  and  con- 
sequently require  less  attention, 
than  those  furnaces  which  are  des- 
titute of  this  improvement.  Where 
oo  gr<  at  degree  of  h<  at ;.-.  required, 
the  sliding  plate  may  be  o!  cast- 
iron ;  in  some  cases,  bow  evei 

<        k  iil  Ik  more  n  rvici  I 

this  contrivance  is  inapplicable  to 
such  furnaces  as    consume  large 
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quantities  of  fuel,  and  especially 
where  metals  are  to  be  melted. 

4.  To  arrange  the  whole, so  that 
the  degree  of  heat  maybe  regulated 
at  pleasure  ;.  which  intention  is  ef- 
■  i  1  by  admitting  only  a  certain 
portion  of  air  to  pass  through  the 
fuel.  For  this  purpose,  the  late 
Dr.  Black  recommended  to  fill 
the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  fre- 
quently with  small  portions  of  soot, 
so  that  by  closing  the  door  of  the 
ask-kole,  and  perforating  it  with  a 
certain  number  of  holes  corres- 
ponding to  each  other  other,  a  sufv 
ficient  controul  may  be  obtained 
over  the  fire.  When  the.  heat  is  to 
be  increased,  all  the  passages  should 
be  opened,  and  the  height  of  the 
vent  extended ;  by  which  means 
the  column  of  rarefied  air  will  be 
enlarged,  at  the  same  time  its  pas- 
sage through  the  fuel  promoted, 
and  consequently  also  the  heat  of 
the  furnace  rendered  more  intense. 
In  Jv.nc,  1/S5,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Jvmes  Watt,  of 
Birmingham, for  his  newly-improv- 
ed method  of  constructing  furnaces 
or  fire-places  for  heating,  boiling,  or 
evaporating  water,  or  other  liquids; 
and  also  for  heating  and  melting 
metals,  or  smelting  ores  ;  by  which 
greater  effects  are  produced  from 
t  efuel,  and  the  smoke  is  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  or  con-* 
suraed.  The  patentee  effects  these 
different  objects,  by  closing  every 
passage  to  t  e  chimney  or  flues, 
excepting  those  left  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  fuel  ;  by  placing  fresh 
fuel  above  or  nearer  to  die  external 
air,  than  that  which  is alnady  con- 
verted Into  coke  or  charcoal;  and 
by  constructing  the  fire-places  so 
that  the  flame  must  piss  down- 
wards, or  laterally, or  horizontally, 
through  V..c  burning  fuel j  and 

from 
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from  the  lower  part  or  intern  il  side 
of  the  fire-place,  to  the  flues  01 
chimney.— In  some  cases,  Mr. 
Watt  causes  the  flame  to  pass 
through  :i  very  hot  funnel,  or  flue, 
previous!)  to  its  arriving  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  or  at  that  part 
of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  intended 
to  melt  metals;  by  which  contri- 
vance the  smoke  is  .->till  more  ef- 
fectually consumed.  In  other  ca 
he  directs  the  course  of  the  flame 
from  the  fire-place  immediately 
into  the  space  beneath  a  boiler,  or 
into  the  bed  of  a  melting  or  other 
furnace. — A  minute  account  of  this 
machinery  is  inserted  in  the  4th 
vol.  of  the  "  Repertory  ofjfrts  and 
Manufactures,"  where  it  is  describ- 
ed and  illustrated  by  engravings. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Henry  Browne, 
of  Derby,   invented   an  ingenious 
furnace,     calculated    to    facilitate 
evaporation)  for  which  the  Society 
for  the  "  Encouragement  of  Arts," 
fccc.  rewarded  him  with  a  gold  me- 
dal.— By  this  arrangement,  the  heat 
is  first  carried  under  the  vessel,  then 
reverted  back  on  the  sides,  and,  at 
length,  conveyed  over  the  surface: 
thus  the  air  in  contact:  with  the  li- 
quor is  heated  and  rarefied  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  fluid   is  raised 
into  vapour  or  steam,  much  sooner, 
and  with  less  fuel,  than  in  the  cold 
atmosphere;   and,  as  the  air  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  fuel  in  combustion 
passes    over    the    surface    of  the 
liquor,  every  pernicious  vapour  is 
carried  with  il  into  the  fire,  where 
it  is  decomposed,   or  at  least  ren- 
dered innoccuous.  Mr.  Browne's 
furnace  is  likewise  so  constructed, 
that  as  much  fuel  may  be  laid  on 
the  hie  at  one  time  as  will  be  re- 
quired for  twelve,  or  even  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  thus  one  man  is 
•nabled  to  perform  the  labour  of 
$ree,  with  much  greater  facility 
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than  by  the  usual  method.  Beside 
this  advantage,  the-  evaporation  is; 

ra  »■  :  spe  I  lv  effe  ted;  less  fuel  is 
consumed  than  in  the  common 
boilers  bow  in  use;  and,  neither 
the  operator  nor  the  neighbourhood 
will  be  annoyed  with  the  most  per- 
nicious vapour. — Those  who  wish 
to  be  informed  of  the  various  parts 
of  this  useful  contrivance,  we  must 
refer  to  the  12th  volume  of  the 
"  Transactions"  of  the  Patriotic 
Society  before  ment'oncd,  where  it 
is  minutely  described,  and  illus- 
trated by  an  elegant  engraving. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  Decem- 
ber, 1798,  toMr.\Vn,LiAM  R.vLKr, 
of  Newhald,  in  die  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  chemist ;  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  p hilosophical  furnace  and 
boiler,  with  an  actuating  wheel 
appended  to  them  ;  and  which  are/ 
applicable  to  the  drawing  of  foul 
and  inflammable  air  from  pits, 
mines,  ice.  to  several  branches  of 
pharmacy,  and  various  mechanical 
purposes.  As,  however,  tins  ma- 
chinery is  scarcely  suitable  to  do- 
mestic economy,  we  shall  only  add, 
that  the  specification  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  10th  volume  of  the 
"  Repertory  of  the  Arts  and  Ma~ 
mtfaciures." 

The  last  patent  which  claims  our 
notice,  is  that  granted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1799,  to  Mr.  James  Burn?, 
of  Glasgow,  builder  ;  for  his  inven- 
tion of  certain  improvements  appli- 
cable to  furnaces,  fire-grates,  stoves, 
and  chimnies,  by  which  a  greater 
supply  of  heat  may  be  obtained 
from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel ;  and 
rooms  of  every  description  may  be 
heated  more  speedily  and  effectually 
than  by  the  mediods  now  in  use; 
while  they  are  calculated  in  a  great 
measure  to  prevent  accidents  from, 
women's  and  children's  clothes 
taking  fire,  and  also  to  give  3  de- 
gree 
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gree  of  cleanliness  which  cannot 

be  attuned  where  grates  and  - . 
of  the  common  construction 
employed.  The  design  of  this 
contrivance  is  to  prevent  the  heat, 
generated  and  thrown  out  into  any 
mom  or  apartment  by  combustion", 
from  being  unnecessarily  Wasted 
by  the  air  of  such  room  being  made 
to  maintain  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel  in  the  grate.  To  effect  this 
purpose,  the  air  supporting  the  fire 
in  the  grates  or  stoves  mad.-  with 
the  patentee's  improvements,  or  in 
other  grates  to  which  they  may  be 
applied,  ought  to  be  conveyed 
through  a  tube  (which  he  calls  an 
air-tube)  from  the  outside  of  the 
house  :  or  it  may  be  made  to  pass 
from  the  outside  of  the  house  be- 
tween the  joists,  so  as  to  be  brought 
to  the  bottom  bars  of  the  grate, 
without  communicating  with  the 
interior  air  of  the  room  ;  while  the 
grates,  and  other  parts  connected 
with  them,  should  be  so  construct- 
ed, that  the  passage  may  be  closed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  means 
of  a  valve,  small  door,  cock,  or  any 
similar  contrivance,  whenever  it  is 
not  requisite  to  supply  the  tire  w  ith 
cold  air  from  the  outside  of  the 
house :  or,. the  same  object  may  be 
attained  by  directing  die  tube  to  a 
cellar,  larder,  &c.  which  wi_l  thus 
be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  pre- 
vented from  acquiring  unhealthy 
or  disagreeable  smells.  — As  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  spe- 
cify the  constituent  parts  of  Mr. 
Burns's  design,  we  reft  i  the  re  id  r 
to  the  12th  vol,  of  the  Repertory, 
&c.  above  quoted,  where  it  is  mi- 
nutely des<  ribed,  and  farther  illus- 
trated by  two  plates.  But  we  can- 
not conclude  the  subject,  without 
',  thai  his  improvements  are 
amtm<  d  to  be  an  effectual  cure  for 
imdk)  durante*  j  and  vlku  afire 
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hted  in  grates  of  the  patenteeV 
construction',  it  bums  up,  and  be- 
comes lively  in  a  few  minutes, 
without  the  aid  of  bellows,  and 
that  watchful  care  which  common 
stoVeS  or  grates  require. — See  also 
Boilers,  and  Fire-place. 

FURROW,  in  agriculture,  a 
term  not  properly  defined,  as  it 
has  three  or  four  distinct  significa- 
tions, namely,  1.  The  soil  turned! 
up  by  the  plough  ;  2.  The  trench 
left  by  this  operation  j  3.  The  in- 
terval between  two  ridges  ;  and, 
4.  The  cross  drain  which  receives 
the.  rain-water  collected  by  these 
intervals.— Dr  Johxson  adds  a 
fifth,  bnt  he  obviously  mistakes 
furrow  for  drill. 

According  to  Mr.  Marshall, 
there  are  three  ideas  which  lay 
claim  to  the  word  furrow  : — ; 
1 .  The  trench  made  by  the  plough, 
which  may  be  called  a  plough' 
furrow  ;  2.  The  collateral  drains, 
or  an  inter-furrow j  and  3.  The 
transverse  drains,  or  the  cross* 
furrow. 

The  proper  formation  and  dis- 
position of  furrows,  is  an  object 
of  the  first  importance  in  tillage, 
to  effect  the  complete  draining  of 
water.  Hence,  in  plain  fields,  the 
rain-furrows  ought  to  be  drawn 
according  to  the  declivity  of  the 
land;  but,  in  rising  grounds  it  wilt 
be  most  proper  to  direct  them  to 
that  side  which  slightly  deviates 
from  the  horizontal  line. 

It  also  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  all  situations  where  it  is 
practicable,  especially  at  the  decli- 
vities of  fields,  reservoirs  or  pits 
should  be  dug,  or  formed,  in  order 
to  collect  the  drained  water,  toge- 
ther with  the  finest  particles  oJ 
earth)  mire,  and  other  ingredients 
of  Manure:  after  the  Mater  has 
subsided,  these   valuable  materials 

might 
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easily  obtained  in  n  s-olid 
form,  and  thus  a  2  in  1  n 

same  field,  without  men 
idditional  e 
"VVc  mist,  judicious   farmers   will 
avail  then  f  this  hint, 

hot  disregard  it  with  the  stale  plea 
■.nr.it  ion. 
RZB,  .  L.  an  indi- 

genous plant,  consisting  of  two 
species,  the  principal  of  which  is, 
khe  Europeans,  Common  Fi  rze, 
Whins,  or  Goazfi,  which  grows 
on  heaths,  road-sidN  s,  an  I  pas- 
tures. It  abounds  particularly  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  where  it 
is  very  productive,  growing  to  the 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet;  and 
flowering  from  May  till  late  in 
autumn. 

Furze  thrives  in  a  light  sandy 
soil,  though  it  ;rows  more  luxu- 
riantly in  rich  I  md.  It  is  pi 
gated  from  seed,  which  is  sown  in 
the  months  of  February,  March', 
and  April,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  in  the  proportion  of  Olbs.  to 
an  acre  ;  either  alone,  or  with  bar- 
ley, oats,  or  buck-wheat.  But  it 
is  not  mowed  till  the  year  after  it 
has  been  sown,  in  the  month  cf 
i  tctober,  or  somewhat  earlier,  when 
it  will  continue  till  Christmas,  and 
be  tit  for  use  till  March. 

Furze  will  grow  for  several 
years,  and  produce  from  ten  to 
fifteen  tons  per  acre,  which,  in 
the  feeding  of  cattle,  are  equal  to 
the  same  quantity  of  hay  :  hence 
it  is  in  some  places  regularly 
stacked. 

This  plant  is  of  the  greatest 
utility,  especially  as  food  for  horses, 
which,  when  it  is  recently  bruised, 
rat  it  in  preference  to  hay,  and 
even  corn.  Goats  and  sheep  like- 
wise feed  upon  the  tender  tops. — • 
Cows  also,  that  are  fed  with  it, 
yield  nearly  the  fame  proportion  of 
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md  untainti  d  milk,  as  \ 
on  meadow  grass.     Fdc 
is  crushed 
an  t  reduced  in  a  machine,  con- 
stone,  set 
on  ;<  1   wooden  axis 

itre.     One 
end  of  this  axis  is  fixed  upon  a 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  cir- 
cular area,  and   at  the  other  end 
is  fastened  a   yoke,    to  which   a 

Jit-horse  is  attached.     As  the 

il  moves,  the  Stone  revolves 
round  its  axis  in  a  circular  groove, 

ough  of  hewn  stone,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  sugar-baker-,,  or  tan- 
ners-mills. In  this  trough  the 
whins  or  furze  are  placed,  and 
.1  by  the  weight  of  the  stone., 
as  it  passes  over  them  :  after  being 
well  crushed,  they  are  raised  up 
(by  means  of  a  three-pronged  fork) 
in  the  form  of  a  kind  or  matted 
cake,  which  being  set  upright,  is 

1  broken  by  the  wheel  revolv- 
ing on  its  axis.  Thus,  the  opera- 
tion is  continued,  new  surfaces 
being  successively  presented  to  the 
action  of  the  wheel,  till  the  whole 
i^  reduced  to  a  soft  pulpy  mass.—- 
During  the  continuanc  e  of  this  pro- 
cess, however,  it  will  be  rcquisite 
to  pour  sufficient  water  on  the 
furze,  at  different  times,  as,  with- 
out such  precaution,  the  plant 
could  with  difficulty  be  rendered 
soft  enough  to  be  eaten  by  cattie. 
To  the  furze  thus  crushed,  chop- 
ped straw  is  sometimes  added,  in 
the  proportion  of  J  cwt.  to  a  ton  of 
furze.  This  operation  may  be 
effectually  performed  by  the  mills 
employed  in  grinding  apples,  or 
expressing  oil.  Rut,  in  some  parts 
of  England,  the  prickly  points  of 
the  whins  are  merely  broken  with 
heavy  real  lets  on  blocks  of  wood, 
and  in  this  state  given  to  cattle., 
which-  £24:  them  eagerly. 

Furze- 
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Furze  is  likewise  employed  for 
heating  ovens,  as  it  burns  rapidly, 
auJ  emits  a  great  degree  of  heat ; 
when  consumed,  its  ashes  are  used 
for  a  ley,  which  is  of  considerable 
service  in  washing  coarse  linen. 

This  plant  is  also  eminently 
adapted  to  the  formation  offences, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  rivers  ; 
as  by  its  close  and  prickly  branches 
it  retains  the  collected  earth,  and 
is  more  easily  procured  than  fag- 
gots. An  instance  of  this  fact  oc- 
curs in  the52d  vol.  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  for  the  year  1761,  where 
it  is  stated,  that  locks  and  dam- 
heads  may  be  raised  at  one- tenth 
part  of  the  usual  expence,  by  means 
of  furze;  for  a  thin  perpendicular 
wall  of  stone  and  lime,  or  a  wall  of 
deal  boards  two  inches  thick,  is 
the  dearest  part  of  the  whole 
work.  Close  to  such  a  wall, 
on  the  interior  side,  is  formed  a 
mound  of  furze,  intermixed  with 
gravel,  six  or  seven  yards  in 
breadth ;  and  a  long  beam,  equal 
with  the  highest  part  of  the  mound, 
is  laid  on  the  top.  It  is  affirmed  that 
Such  a  dam  cannot  be  injured  by 
the  weight  of  the  water,  or  the 
fence  of  the  current,  nor  will  the 
pressure  of  the  mud  and  gravel 
cause  it  to  separate,  as  their  weigh 6 
is  suspended  by  the  intertwining  of 
the  furze.  If,  therefore,  the  beam 
on  the  top  of  the  wall  be  fixed,  the 
whole  fence  will  be  linn,  and 
effectually  prevent  any  afieideat 
that  might  happen  from  the  burst- 
ing of  the  bank. 

Another  purpose  to  which  whins 
or  furze  have  been  applied,  is  that 
qf  a  ferfge  fw  hedges.  With  this 
view,  a  bank  should  be  raised  five 
or  six  feet  broad  at  the  top,  w  ith  a 
proper  dit<  h  on  each  side,  the  sur- 
face of  which  ought  to  be  thickly 
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sown  with  furze-seeds.  These  will" 
quicklv  grow,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  form  a  barrier, 
through  which  few  animals  will  be 
able  to  break  :  such  a  fence  will 
continue  in  a  state  of  perfection 
for  several  years.  But,  as  the  furze 
advances  in  size,  the  old  prickles 
decay ;  thus  leave  the  lower  parts 
of  the  stems  naked,  and  afford 
a  passage  to  animals.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  the  bank  ought 
progressively  to  be  stored  with  new 
plants,  which  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  ascend  to  such  a  height 
as  to  become  bare  below ;  so  that 
if  one  side  of  the  hedge  be  cut 
down  close  to  the  bank,  the  other 
half  may  remain  as  a  fence  till  the 
former  attains  a  proper  size  ;  when 
the  opposite  side  may  be  cut  down 
in  a  similar  manner.  Thus,  the 
bank  will  continually  have  a  strong 
hedge  upon  it,  without  ever  be- 
coming naked  at  the  root. — Lastly, 
the  fresh  and  dried  flowers  of  this 
plant  afford,  in  dyeing,  a  fine  yel- 
low colour. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  species, 
which  has,  within  tbesefew  years, 
been  cultivated  in  England,  and  is 
called  French  Furze.  It  thrives  on 
a  poor  sand)-  soil,  and  is  cut  every 
third  year,,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary: the  instruments  should  be 
sharp,  and  applied  as  closely  to  the 
ground  as  possible.  An  acre  of 
land,  sown  with  this  furze,  will 
yield  between  four  and  live  thou- 
sand faggots,  which  are  chierly 
consumed  iu  the  heating  of  ovens. 

FUSTIC,  or  Fustook,  is  the 
Dyes' s  Mulei.rry-tivKi:,  ovMo- 
rus  HnSloria,  L.  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  whence  it  is  brought 
to  this  country.  It  is  used  by 
dyers  in  tinging  cloths  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
allowed  bv  the  8th  Geo.  I.  c.  15, 
s.  10,  tu- 
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),     to  be    i  free, 

exccptin  \  ;i  convoy  -dut . 
cwt — It  I  be  remarked, 

isrd  ill  addition  of  commons  It 
r  -:i  I  •  .  irker;  sal- 

a  11 1!  lipkates  an  or  i 

eoloure  1   p  i  id  the 

natant  Liquid  has  an  out  \ 

■•.     Cloth  dyed  with 
drug,  without  b  dug  previously  im- 
pregnated with  neutral  salts,  or  al- 
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kalies,  acquire  a  yellow  colour  of  a 
brownish  shade,  which  undergoes 
n<»  change  in  the  air ;  bul  M.  I 
thollet  observes,  thai  lustre  and 

tj  of  colour  can  be  obtained 
onJy,bypre  >  iring  the  stuffs  with  the1 . 
usual  solutions. — Porster,  a  Ger- 
man chemist  of  repute,  maintains 
that  alum,  and  solutions  of  tin,  pro- 
duce indeed  a  more  lively  tint,  but 
which  easily  fades  in  the  open  air 
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GAD-FLY,  or  Breeze,  Oestrus 
>  wis,  L.  an  insect  with  spotted 
wings,  and  a  yellow  breast.  It  his 
a  long  proboscis,  with  a  sharp  dart, 
inclosing  two  others  within  it. 

These  insects  particularly  infest 
oxen,  in  the  backs  of  which  they 
deposit  their  eggs,  and  where  the 
maggots  are  nourished  in  the  win- 
ter, till  the  month  of  Jane:  dur- 
ing die  whole  summer,  they  plague 
the  cattle  by  n  sans  of  their  darts 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  distressed 
animals  are  induced  to  rush  into 
the  water  for  refuge,  till  night  ap- 
proaches.— We  believe  thai 
washing  of  oxen  and  cows,  in  the 
early  spring  with  a  decoction  of 
tobacco,  or  any  other  bitter  and 
acrid  plant,  would  gre"ady  tend  to 
prevent  the  generation  of  tiiese 
vermin. 

Gad-flies  are  also  very  destruc- 
tive to  flowers  an  I  trees,  the  juices 
of  which  they  absorb  ;  and  likewise 
injure  the  roots  of  trees,  which, 
if  not  timely  prevented,  they 
gnaw  so  severe.'y,  that  the  stem 
will  languish,  and  at  length  perish. 
The  only  remedv  hitherto! discover- 
ed is,  to  dig  up  the  soil  at  the  toot 
vf  such  flowers  or  trees,  to  kill  the 
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s ;  and  to  lay  on  fresh  earth  ; 
by  which  means  the  plants  will  be 
lily  recovered  j  if  thev  have  not 
been  too  long  neglected. 

GALBANUM,  a  gum  that  ex- 
udes from  die  stem  of  the  Bubott 
gummiferum,  L.  or  Gum-bearing 
Macedonian  Parsley,  a  native  of 
Persia  and  different  parts  of  Africa. 
— The  concrete  juice  is  semi-pel- 
lucid, soft,  and  tenacious  ;  of  a 
yellowish-red  colour  ;  a  strong 
smell  j  and  a  bitterish  nauseous 
taste.  The  best  sort  is  imported  in 
pale-eoioured  masses,  which,  when 
opened,  apparently  consist  of  clear 
white  tears. — This  gum  is  of  an. 
emollient  and  resolvent  nature  ;  a 
tincture  prep?red  of  half  an  ounce 
of  it.  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of 
proof  spirit,  of  which  one  spoonful 
is  taken  every  two  hours,  has  been 
found  serviceable  in  chronic  asth- 
mas, and  inveterate  coughs,  where 
expectation  required  to  be  sup- 
porter1. It  -che  y  employed  ex- 
te  nally,  in  Wuite  swellings,  as  well 
as  obstructions  of  the;  abdomen,  and 
frequ  ntly  in  the  form  of  a  plaster, 
diough  it  is  more  efficacious  in  a 
hquid  state. — In  hysteric  spasms, 
and  inflamed  hemorrhoids,  we  are 
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not  acquainted  with  a  better  appli- 
cation ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
painful  parts  ought  to  be  previous- 
ly covered  with  linen  rags  moisten- 
ed in  lime  water,  before  the  tinc- 
ture is  dropped  upon  them. 

GALE,  the  Sweet,  Sweet 
"Willow,  or  Dutch  Myrtle, 
Myrica  gale,  L.  is  an  indigenous 
low  plant,  growing  abundantly  on 
bogs,  in  gravelly  soils,  and  flower- 
ing in  the  month  of  May. — It  is 
eaten  by  horses  and  goats,  but  not 
relished  by  sheep  and  cows. 

This  plant  was  ibrmerly,  by  the 
northern  nations,  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hops  ;  but  unless  it  be 
boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is 
apt  to  occasion  the  head-aeh. — 
Dr.  Withering  is  of  opinion,  that 
from  the  catkins  of  this  vegetable, 
if  gathered  in  sufficient  quantities, 
good  candles  might  be  manufac- 
tured ;  as,  upon  boiling  those  parts 
in  water,  a  waxy  scum  may  be 
perceived  to  rise  to  the  surface. — 
In  the  currying  of  leather,  espe- 
cially the  softer  kinds,  this  shrub 
is  of  the  greatest  utility.  When 
reduced  to  powder,  it  affords  a 
grateful  perfume  in  the  composi- 
tion ot  ointments ;  andBecasTEiN 
.isserts,  that  it  is  likewise  service- 
able for  the  expulsion  of  molhsfrom 
<lothes. — The  Norwegians  smoke 
the  leaves  mixed  with  tobacco, 
which  they  are  supposed  greatly 
to  improve. — A  decoction  of  the 
plant  is  used  for  the.  destruction  of 
bugs  and  other  vermin. — In  dye- 
ing, the  bruised  flower-buds  and 
seeds  yield  a  yellow  colour. — 
Lastly,  an  odoriferous  css<  ntial  oil 
may  be  distilled  from  this  aromatic 
shrub. 

The  sweet  gale  may  be  propa- 
gated either  by  seed,  or,  more 
s])«  f  Jilv,  by  the  divided  roots, 
which  thrive  in  almost  every  kind 
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of  soil,  if    it   be   sufficiently  wa- 
tered. 

There  is  another  species  of  the 
gale,  namely,  the  myrica  cerifera* 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Loui- 
siana prepare  myrtle  candies  ;  it  is 
also  used  for  tanning  calf-skins. — 
It  may  be  reared  in  gardens  by  the 
seed,  which  produces  numerous 
sprigs  ;  but,  as  the  stems  are  apt 
to  decay,  they  ought  to  be  changed, 
at  least  once  in  ten  years,  by  new 
root-stalks. 

GALL,  in  natural  history,  sig- 
nifies any  protuberance,  or  tumor, 
produced  by  the  punctures  of  h>- 
secls  on  plants  and  trees  of  various 
kinds  :  but  especially  the  (jmrcus, 
or  oak  ;  cistus,  or  rock-rose  ;  «7e- 
cltoma  hederacea,  or  ground-ivy  ; 
sa/ix,  or  willow  ;  hieraceum,  or 
hawkweed  ;  salvia,  or  clary  -}  ?v- 
ronica,  or  speedwell,  Sec. 

Insects  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
leaves  or  tender  branches  of  plants, 
the  juice  of  which  exudes,  and  in 
a  short  time  forms  tumors  around 
the  punctures  or  holes.  The  ex- 
ternal coat  of  this  excrescence  is 
dried  by  the  air,  and  during  the 
winter  affords  a  secure  shelter  to 
the  inclosed  insect,  while  the  soft 
inner  pulp  furnishes  it  with  sus- 
tenance till  the  spring  approaches, 
when  the  fly  perforates  the  shell 
or  rind,  and  departs. 

The  best  of  these  galls  are  those 
found  on  oak-trees,  and  which  are 
thence  called  oak-galls  ;  they  are 
deposited  by  the  cynips  quereus 
gemrucB,  or  oak-bud  cynips. — A 
small  portion  of  galls  infused  in  a 
weak  solution  of  vitriol  in  water, 
imparts  to  it  a  purple  or  violet 
tint;  which,  after  the  whole  of 
the  colouring  matter  is  extracted, 
becomes  perfectly  black.  Consi- 
derable quantities  of  this  drug  are 
used  in  Britain,  for  the  making  of 
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jh'v,  dyeing  cloths  of  a  black  co- 
lour, and  also  for  the  dressing  of 
leather. — The  mos(  esteemed  galls 
are  brought  from  Aleppo  in  Syria; 
and  by  the-  Bth  Oao.  I.  c.  IS, 
k.  10,  arc  allowed  to  be  imported 
cluty-tree,  excepting  the  paymerit 
of  4s.  id,  p  a:  cwt.  for  convoy-duty. 

Galls  have  an  austere  styptic 
taste,  without  any  smell :  they 
are  very  powerful  astringents, 
and  have,  therefore,  often  been 
employed  in  medicine.  It  is  as- 
serted that,  by  their  internal  use, 
in  doses  of  half  a  dram  or  more 
of  the  powder,  intermittent  fevers 
have  been  cured,  even  after  Peru- 
vian bark  had  failed. 

Gall  in  Sheep,  denotes  a  dis- 
order, with  \\  hich  these  animals 
arc:  affected  during  the  winter,  and 
which  is  probably  occasioned  by 
severe  frosts. 

Although  we  have  met  with  no 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  this  com- 
plaint, yet,  for  its  prevention,  the 
following  useful  fact  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  Mr.  Ellman,  of 
Shoreham,  Sussex,  has  observed, 
that  by  giving  his  sheep  some  hay 
in  mornings  of  hoar-frosts,  it  pre- 
serves them  from  the  gait. 

GALLING  of  iiHorse'sBack, 
an  injury  occasioned  by  heat,  and 
the  charing  or  pressure  of  the  sad- 
dle.— To  prevent  this  painful  affec- 
tion, it  is  recommended  to  take 
the  skin  of  a  hind,  well  furnished 
with  hair,  and  exactly  fitted  under 
the  pannel  of  the  saddle,  with  the 
hairy  side  next  the  skin  of  the 
horse. 

When,  on  a  journey,  a  horse's 
back  happens  to  be  galled,  a  little 
of  the  stuffing  of  the  pannel,  near 
the  swelled  part,  should  be  taken 
out,  .and  a  piece  of  soft  white  lea- 
ther stitched  over  it,  to  supply  the 
deficiency.     Besides,  the  sore  part 
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of  the  animal's  back  should  be 
dressed  every  evening  with  an 
ointment  made  of  the  white  of  an 
and  a  little  powdered  alum, 
beat  up  together  till  it  acquire  the 
consistence  of  honey;  but,  pre- 
vious to  its  application,  the.  in- 
jured part  must  be  carefully  wash- 
ed with  cold  water  and  soap. — 
Ignorant  farriers,  in  such  cases, 
generally  apply  salt-butler,  and 
strew  likewise  common  salt  on  the 
horse's  back,  to  remain  there,  over 
night.  We,  however,  are  con- 
vinced from  experience,  that  such 
practice  is  hurtful,  and  thdtfresk 
hog's-lard,  or  butter,  is  prefera- 
ble.— In  situations  where  alum 
cannot  easily  be  procured,  a  rag 
dipped  in  lime-water,  or  vinegar, 
may  be  substituted  with  equal 
advantage. 

Galling  in  Medicine.  See 
Excoriation. 

GALLON,  a  measure  of  capa- 
city, both  for  dry  and  liquid  arti- 
cles, containing  four  quarts?  which 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
commodity  measured. — Thus,  the 
wine -gallon  contains  231  cubic 
inches,  and  holds  Slbs.  avoirdupois 
of  pure  water;  the  beer  and  ale 
gallon  contains  2S1  solid  inches, 
and  lOlbs.  3|  oz.  avoirdupois  of 
water;  and  the  gallon  for  corn, 
meal,  &:c.  2~2t  cubic  inches,  and 
contains  f)lbs.  13  oz.  of  pure  water. 
— Encycl.  Brit. 

GALVANISM,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  influence  of  metals,  by 
mere  external  contact  with  the 
human  body,  discovered  by  Prof. 
Galvani,  at  Bologna,  about  tea 
years  since,  and  which  he  called 
Animal  Electricity. 

Certain  convulsive  motions  on 
the  nerves  of  living  and  dead  ani- 
mals, may  be  excited  by  the  appli- 
cation of  metallic   or   other   con- 
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ductors  of  eleftricrryj    but  these 
motions  may  also  be  induced,  by 
simply  touching  the  animal  fibre 
with  two  different  metals,  that  are 
brought  in  contact  with  each  other 
at  the  same  moment.     This  sur- 
prizing phenomenon  has  latelybeen 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  a  drowned,  suffocated,  or 
otherwise  suddenly  deceased  per- 
son, was  really  or  apparently  dead. 
Fortius  purpose,  Dr.  Creve,  Prof. 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
]\Iayence,  has  contrived  an  instru- 
ment formed  like  a  bow,  both  ends 
of  which  are  furnished  with  two 
small  round  plates.     The  whole  is_ 
composed  of  two  parts   made  of 
different  metals;  one-half  of  solid 
zinc,  the  other  of  line  silver ;  or 
gold   and  zinc,  or  lead,  tin,    and 
Sold.     The  proportion  of  the  first 
metal  should  be  less  than  the  other 
combined  with   it  ;    namely,    the 
weight  and  size  of  the  zinc-plate 
should  be  less  than  the   opposite 
one  of  gold.     Bo'di  plates  are  only 
screwed  on  the  bow,  which  chiefly 
consists  of  silver.     But,  where  this 
instrument  cannot  be  procured  on 
the  spur  of  the  oe-asion,  a  small 
piece  of  tin   or  lead,  and  a  silver 
coin  of  a  'moderate  size    (for  in- 
stance a  shilling,  or  half-a-crown 
piece)   may  be  st  Al- 

though any  part  of  the  body  may 
be  fixed  upon  for  making  the  ex- 
periment with  persons  apparently 
dead,  yet  the  Upper  arm  will  be 
the  most  proper.  The  skin,  how- 
ever, in  that  part  where  the  inci- 
i  is  made,  ought  to  be  sound, 
and  not  of  a  gangrenous  appear- 
ance. The  inn  eles  must  be  clear- 
ed of  all  fal  and  cellular  t<  xture,  .1 
far  as  this  be  prnclicablr  5  and  the 
blood  is  to  be  taken  up  by  a  sponge 
dipped  in  water.  Next,  the  mus<  < 
should   be   slightly   extended,    by 
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stretching  the  arm  ;   and,  in  order 
to  k  ep  the  lips  of  the  wound  se- 
parate, the  skin  ought  to  be  ex- 
panded,   and   the   muscular  fib 
clearly  exposed.     After  these  pre- 
paratory steps,    either   the  instru- 
ment above  described,  or  two  loose 
metallic  plates,  are  to  be  applied 
towards  the  centre  of  the  hollow 
place  or  wound  made  by  the  inci- 
sion, and  both  flat  plates  brought 
into  perfect,  contact  with  the  bare 
muscular  fibres.     If  any  irritability 
exist,  or  remain,  in  the  system  of 
the   subjeft,    the   muscular   fibres 
will  be  contracted  and  twisted  in  a 
manner  similar  to  spasms ;  or  con- 
vulsive motions   will  be  evident  : 
every   symptom,   however,   disap- 
pears on   withdrawing  the  instru- 
ment, and  again  becomes  manifest 
on  re-applying  it  as  before.  But  no 
motion  whatever  will  be  percepti- 
ble, if  ali  irritability  be  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, in  which  case   the  body 
may  be  considered  as  hrre<  <W# 

. — In  those  instances,  where 
persons  have  been  deprived  of  life 
by  intense  cold,  a  moderate  de 
of  warmth  should  be  previously 
applied,  with  a  view  to  render  the 
limbs  flexible.  Hence,  this  expe- 
riment cannot  with  propriety  be 
undertaken,  till  all  other  rhe'ans 
(see  Fkost,  p.  331)  of  restoring 
animation  have  been  ufisudteisfully 
employed. 

Whatever  two  metals  be  chosen, 
they  will,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
produce  those  remarkable  contrac- 
tions, when  applied  in  the  manner 
before  described}  but  the  most 
powerful  arc,  zinc  and  silver,  or 
zinc  and  gold  ;  or  in  gi  neral,  zinc, 
tin,  or  lead,  when  used  in  com- 
bination with  gold,  silver,  molyb- 
dena,   steel,   ol  CO^peri 

These  singular phendmlina  take 

place  in  consequerrce  of  a  mutual. 

commit- 
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v  .  any  two 

poini  ■  liether  raon  i  . 

distant,  in  a  system  of  muscu- 
lar and  nervous  organs.  The  ex- 
mruunication  may  be 
considered  as  a  complete  circle  di- 
vided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which, 
comprising  the  organs  of  the  ani- 
mal under  th  •  experiment,  is  ( 
the  animal  arc  ;  die  other,  which 
is  formed  b)  the  metals  or  gat 

lominated 
tatoryarc;  and  consists   of  more 
than  on-.1;  piece,  of  various  kinds. 

ide  tii,  effedts  thus  produced 
on  the  muscles,  the  impressions 
made  on  the  organs  of  sense  are 
equally  remarkable.  And  as  the 
experiments  illustrating  them  may 
be  easily  r<  peated,  we  shall  specify 
some  of  the  most  interesting.  For 
instance,  it"  a  thin  plate  of  zinc  be 
placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  die 
.  half  crown,  shilling, 
or  silver  tea-spoon,  be  laid  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tongue,  and 
both  metals  after  a  short  space  of 
time  be  brought  into  contact,  a 
peculiar  sensation  similar  to  taste, 
will  be  perceived  at  the  moment 

i  the  mutual  touch  happens. 
If  the  silver  be  put  beneath,  and 
the  zinc  upon  the  tongue,  the  same 
sensation  will  arise,  butin  a  weaker 
degree,  resembling  diluted  ammo- 
niac, from  which  it  in  all  proba- 
bility derives  its  origin. 

If  a  silver  probe  be  introduced 
as  far  a  >  convenient  into  one  of  the 
nostrils,  and  then  be  brought  into 
o mtact  with  a  piece  of  zinc  placed 
on  the  tongue,  a  sensation  not  un- 
like a  strong  dash  of  light  will  be 
produced  in  the  corresponding  eye, 
at  the  instant  of  contact.  A  simi- 
lar perception  will  result*,  both  at 
the  moment  of  contact  and  at  that 
of  sej;  aration,  if  one  of  the  metals 
tx-  applied  as  high  as  possible  be- 
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□  the  gums  and  upper  lip,  and 
tin-  other  in  a  similar  situation  with 
the  under-lip,  or  even   under  the 

ie. — Lastly,  when  a  pr< 
rod  of  zinc,  and  another  of  silver, 
are  introduced  as  far  back  as  pos- 
ihc  ropf  of  the  mouth, 
the  irritations  produced  by  bringing 
the  external  ends  into  contact,  are 
very  powerful  ;  and  dial  caused  by 
the  zinc  is  similar  in  taste  to  toe 
sensation  arising  from  its  applica- 
tion to  the  tongue. 

No  method  has   hitherto    been 

\  ered,  of  applying  theGalvanic 
influence  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
affect  the  senses  of  smell,  hearing, 
and  touch  ;  though  several  eminent 
philosophers  have  carefully  inves- 
tigated the  subject.  Nor  are  the 
causes  oi  these  phenomena  clearly 
ascertained;  Ga'lvani  and  some 
of  his  followers,  supposing  them  to 
d  pond  on  the  electric  fluid,  while 
others  attribute  them  to  the  influ- 
ence of  various  physical  agei  ey. 

In  this  state  was  G  lv;  ism, 
when  in  the  year  iSOO,  Sign*  r 
Volta,  Professor  of  Natural  Fiu- 
losophy,  at  Como,  in  nese, 

communicated  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  a  discovery  of  the  vast 
accumulation  of  this  power :  it 
was  accordingly  presented  to  the 
Royal  Sccieiy,  fr<  m  the  2d  part 
of  whose  Transactions,  tor  lbCO, 
we  have  selected  the  following  ac- 
count. 

Sign.  Volta's  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  copper  or  sil- 
ver plates  (which  iast  are  prefer- 
able), tos  eu.er  v,  ith  an  eouaJ  num- 
ber of  plateS  composed  of  tin,  or 
still  better  of  zinc,  and  a  similar 
number  of  pieces  of  card,  leather, 
or  woollen  elotn,  the  last  of  v.  hich 
substances  appears  to  be  the  most 
suitable.  These  last  should  be  v*  ell 
soak<  d  in  \s  ater  saturated  with 
A  a  3  com- 
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common  salt,  muriat  of  ammonia, 
or,  more  effectually,  with  nitre.-— 
The  silver  or  copper  may  be  pieces 
of  money,  and  the  plates  of  zinc 
may  be  cast  of  the.  same  size.  A 
pile  is  then  to  be  formed,  by 
placing  a  piece  of  silver  on  a  cor- 
responding one  of  zinc,  and  on 
them  a  piece  of  wet  cloth,  or  card; 
which  is  to  be  repeated  alternately, 
till  the  number  required  be  ar- 
ranged in  regular  succession.  But, 
as  the  pieces  are  apt  to  tumble 
down,  if  their  numbers  be  consi- 
derable, unless  properly  secured,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  support  them 
by  means  of  three  rods  of  glass,  or 
baked  wood,  fixed  into  a  flat 
■wooden  pedestal,  and  touching  the 
pieces  of  metal  at  three  cqui-distant 
points.  Upon  these  rods  may  be 
made  to  slide  a  small  circular  piece 
of  wood,  perforated  with  three 
holes,  which  will  serve  to  keep  the 
top  of  the  pile  firm,  and  the  dif- 
ferent layers  in  close  contacl.  The 
moistened  pieces  should  likewise 
be  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
metal,  and  gently  squeezed  before 
they  are  applied,  to  prevent  tl)e 
.superfluous  moisture  from  insinu- 
ating itself  between  the  pieces  of 
metal  —Thus  constructed,  the  ap- 
paratus will  afford  a  perpetual  cur- 
rent of  the  animal-electric  fluid,  or 
Galvanic  influence,  through  any 
conductor  that  communicates  be- 
tween the  uppermost  and  low- 
est plate  ;  and,  if  one  hand  be  ap- 
plied to  the  latter,  and  the  other  to 
the  highest  metal,  a  shock  will  be 
perceived,  which  may  be  repeated 
as  often  as  the.  contact  is  renewed, 
This  shock  greatly  resembles  that 
giv<  n  by  the  torpedo,  or  gymnotus 
eleclricus  :  and,  according  to  the 
:  size  of  the  metallic  plates, 
the  shock  will  be  proportionally 
utfvngfZL.      The    intensity    of  the 
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charge,  however,  is  so  low,  that 
it  cannot  penetrate  the  dry  skin  ;  it 
Mill  therefore  be  necessary  to  wet 
both  hands,  and  to  grasp  a  piece  of 
metal  in  each,  in  order  to  produce 
the  desired  effeft :  its  power  may 
be  considerably  increased,  both  by 
an  elevation  of  temperature,  and 
by  augmenting  the  number  of 
pieces  that  compose  the  pile.  Thus 
20  pieces  of  each  will  emit  a  shock, 
that  is  very  perceptible  in  the  arms  j 
if  100  be  employed,  a  very  severe 
but  tremulous  and  continued  sen- 
sation will  extend  even  to  the 
shoulders  ;  and,  if  the  surface  of 
the  skin  be  broken,  the  a<5tion  of 
the  Galvanic. influence  will  be  un- 
commonly painful. 

The  sensation  of  a  flash,  or  shock 
with  this  apparatus,  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  that  produced  by 
two  simple  plates  ;  but  it  may  be 
effected  in  various  ways,  especially 
if  one  or  both  hands  be  applied  in 
a  wet  state  to  the  lowest  plate  of 
the  pile ;  or  any  part  of  the  face  be 
brought  in  contact  with  a  wire 
communicating  with  the  top  piece. 
Partner,  if  a  wire  be  held  between 
the  teeth,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
tongue,  that  organ,  as  well  as  the 
lips,  will  become  convulsed,  the 
flash  will  appear  before  the  eye, 
and  a  very  pungent  taste  will  be 
perceived  in  the  month. 

Many  other  curious  facts  June 
transpired  on  this  interesting  dis- 
covery ;  but,  as  they  have  not 
been  hitherto  applied  to  medical 
purposes  (though  we  believe  that 
Gofvanism  may  be  safely,  and  per- 
haps successfully,  resorted  to,  in 
paralytic  and  other  cases,  where 
the  muscles  require  excitement), 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  re- 
ferring the  anions  reader  to  Dr. 
i'wv  ler's  "  Essay  on  Animal  E/cc- 
trlcity,"  8vOr; — lor  a  furthci  ac- 
count. 
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mum  of  SignarVoi  i  \  -•  discovery, 
to  the  volume  of  the  "  Philosopni' 
\(il  Transactions"  above  cited  ;  and 
to  the  -1th  vol.  of  Mr.  Xii  hol- 
son  >  •'  Journal  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy :"  and,  for  Liter  discoveries, 
to  the  Lstvol.  of  Dr.  Garnett's 
••  Annals  of  Philosophy ,"  &c.  8vo. 
Cadell  and  Davies,  1801,  where 
the  subject  is  perspicuously  treated. 

GAMBOGE,  a  concrete  vege- 
table juice,  of  a  gummy-resinous 
nature.  It  issues  from  the  Cambo- 
dia gutla,  a  native  of  Gambia,  in 
the  East  Indies;  whence  it  is  im- 
ported in  large  cakes  or  rolls.  The 
best  sort  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour; 
is  divested  of  all  smell ;  and  has 
very  little  taste. 

As  a  igment,  gamboge  makes 
.1  beautiful  yellow,  which  is  much 
used  by  painters.  When  taken  as 
a  medicine,  it  operates  violently 
both  upwards  and  downwards.  It 
lias  been  used  in  dropsies  with 
eteam  of  tartar,  or  jalap,  or  with 
both,  to  accelerate  their  operation  : 
it  is  also  recommended  to  be  taken 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  tape- worm, 
in  doses  of  fifteen  grains,  early  in 
the  morning  ;  and,  if  the  worm  be 
not  expelled  in  two  or  three  hours, 
this  powerful  dose  is  said  to  have 
been  repeated  with  safety  and  with 
success,  even  to  the  third  time,  and 
in  persons  of  delicate  habits. — 
Great  precaution,  however,  is  re- 
quisite in  the  use  of  this  precarious 
and  active  medicine  ;  but,  if  acci- 
dentally too  large  a  dose  of  it  should 
have  been  swallowed,  the  most  ef- 
fectual antidote  will  be  copious 
draughts  of  a  solution  of  pearl-ashes 
in  water. 

GAME,  in  general,  denotes  any 
sport  or  diversion  that  is  performed 
with  regularity,  and  subject  to  cer- 
ij.n  tules. 

Galium  are  usually  divided  into 
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those  of  exercise,  such  a^  Piping, 
playing    it  tennis,  &c.  ;   ?  »d  into 

those  of  hazprd,  such  as  back-gam- 
mon, t\:e.  which  latter  ought,  in 
justice  to  the  person-;  addicted  to 
them,  to  be  completely  abolished. 

Having  already  treated  of  the 
more  active  games,  under  the  article 
Exercise,  we  shall  at  present  only 
point  out  such  as  are  peculiarly  de- 
trimental to  the  health  of  children. 

1 .  Bending  of  the  head  back- 
wards should  be  carefully  avoided, 
to  prevent  young  people  from 
tumbling  over:  besides,  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  become  thus  unna- 
turally extended,  and  frequently 
dispose  such  hazardous  adventurers 
to  ruptures. 

1.  Jumping  wantonly  from,  or 
to,  a  considerable  height,  ought  to 
be  either  prohibited,  or  undertaken 
with  the  greatest  caution,  in  order 
to  avoid  violent  concussion,  and 
sudden  tension  of  the  muscles.  The 
juvenile  sportsmen  should,  there- 
fore, be  taught  to  make  such  exer- 
tions with  their  knees  somewhat 
inflected,  as  to  reach  the  ground 
first  on  the  points  of  the  toes,  and 
then  gradually  to  drop  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet. 

3..  Children  arc  uncommonly 
fond  of  displaying  their  dexterity 
in  lifting  one  another,  and  even 
weights  far  superior  to  their 
strength  ;  a  practice  that  ought  to 
be  seriously  discouraged :  for,  while 
they  are  in  such  postures,  every 
nerve  is  necessarily  strained  j  re- 
spiration is  impeded ;  and  danger- 
ous accidents  may  ensue. 

4.  All  partial  exercise  tends  to 
give  the  body  a  crooked  form,  and 
should  therefore  be  allowed  only 
at  certain  times,  and  with  modera- 
tion ;  as,  under  these  restrictions, 
it  is  even  salutary ;  but,  if  conti- 
nued to  excess,  it  is  attended  with 

A  a  4  tho 
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ihe  most  injurious  effp&s.  Hence 
it  would  be  a  judicious  measure  to 
teach  youth,  at  an  early  period, 
the  use  of  both  arms  alike,  and  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  such 
games  as  contribute  to  that  purpose. 
5.  Sedentary  diversions,  and  long 
standing,  are  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  straight  growth  of  children  5 
for,  as  the  spinal  column  and  legs 
are  too  feeble  to  support  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  the  reclining  part 
of  the  frame,  the  vertebrae  yield  to 
one  side,  and  often  occasion  in- 
curable distortions. 

If  these  precautions  were  more 
strictly  observed,  and  both  male 
and  female  children  instructed  to 
beware  of  dangerous  postures  and 
■leaps,  as  well  as  of  raising  and  car- 
rying heavy  burthens,  how  many 
fatal  accidents  might  be  avoided  ! 
Yet,  we  are  by  no  means  advocates 
for  rendering  them  unnecessarily 
timid.  There  is  a  medium,  which 
every  prudent  guardian  will  1 
discover  ;  and  to  this  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  parents — hap- 
py, if  we  could  thus  add  our  mite 
ards  introducing  more  rational, 
and  less  hazardous  practices. 

GAME,  among  sportsmen,  de- 
notes such  birds,  beasts,  or  other 
eatable  animals  as  are  taken  or 
killed  by  fowling  or  hunting. — For 
its  physical  properties,  the  reader 
will  consult  the  separate  articles  of 

DjJKK,  l)l  <  K,  J  1AKE,  &C. 

Different  penalties  have  be*  n 
imposed,  by  various  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, on  all  unqualified  p 
who  may  be  detected  in  taking 
away  or  killing  game,  or  in  keeping 
greyhounds  and  other  dogs,  toge- 
th(  r  with engiin  s  forcatcbin  .hares, 
pi  other  game;  but,  as  they  are  loo 
numero  s  to  1  <l  h<  re,  we 

pan  only  r<  f<  r  to  the  laws  ti<<  ro- 
'..:>,  or  to  the  abstract  ol  the  acts 
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of  parliament,  published  in  KcarS" 
leys  Tax-Tables,  12mo.  1801. 

GAMING,  the  art  of  playing 
any  game  of  chance;  for  instance, 
dice,  E  O,  and  Pharo-tables,  &c. 

Gaming  has  at  all  times  been  re- 
garded as  pernicious  to  the  morals 
of  society,  and  is  therefore  prohi- 
bited under  severe  penalties.  Thus, 
by  die  lfjth  Car.  II.  c.  7,  if  any 
person  lose  by  playing  or  betting, 
more  than  lOOl.  at  one  time,  he  is 
not  compellable  to  pay  it ;  but  the 
winner  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  treble 
the  value,    one  moiety  of  which 
belongs  to  the  King,  and  the  other 
to  the  informer.     By  the  gth  Ann, 
c.  14,  all  bonds,  &c.  given  for  mo- 
ney won  at  play,  or  lent  for  the 
purpose  ot  play,  are  utterly  void ; 
and,  if  any  person  lose  at  one  time 
more  than  101.  he  cannot  sue  the 
winner ;  or,  if  any  one  commit  a 
fraud,  and  win  more  than  101.  or 
any  valuable  article,  he  is  liable  to 
be  indicted,  and  incurs  a  forfeiture 
of   five    times   the   value ;   beside 
which,  he  is   to  be  deemed  infa- 
mous, and  liable  to  suffer  such  cor- 
poral punishment  as  is  inflicted  in 
cases  ol  perjury. — By  the  18th  Geo. 
II.  c.  34,  the  stat.  9th  Ann  is  far- 
ther enforced  3   and,  if  any  person 
is  convicted  of  losing  101.   or  201. 
at  any  sitting  within  twenty-four 
hours,  he  shall  forfeit  five  times  the 
sum.     There  are  likewise  various 
other    penalties,  which   our  limits 
do  not  permit;  us  to  speedy. — Do- 
mestic read:  rs  havener!  her  leisure 
nor  inclination  to  spend  their  valu- 
able time  in  the  iniquitous  practice 
of  gambling  :    and,  as  those  idle 
miscreants  of  society  who  waste 
their  days  in  deep  games,  at  the 
ultimate  exppnee  of  the  industrious 
husbandman,  are  seldom  detected 
orj  punished,  it  were  sincerely  to 
be  wished,  that  pur  salutary  laws 

could 
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I    be    more  rigidly 
ittlc  prospect  remains  for  tin; 
ile  amusement, 
which 

infiueno   ( \  en  w  omen  of 

rank  and  fashion  ;  since  ti   y  fj  id 
themselves  eni  and    sup- 

ported by  a  pow<  rful  phalanx, 

i  at  and  wealthy,  but  un- 
urinci]  i,  who  consider  their 

aom<  -   .  .  in  which 

they  cannot  devote  themselves  to 
every  sec  ne  of  riot  and  dissipation. 

GANGRENE,  an  intense  de- 
gree of  inflammation;  in  which  the 
part  affected  grows  livid,  soft,  little 
sensible,  and  is  frequently  covered 
with  vesicles  containing  ichorous 
matter.  But,  when  the  part  be- 
comes blackish,  flaccid,  easily  lace- 
rable,  cold,  insensible,  and  emits 
the  smell  of  putrid  flesh,  so  that 
the  corruption  qi  ickly  spreads,  it 
is  then  called  sphcu 

Persons  of  a  good  habit  of  body 
are  seldom  affected  by  a  gangrene  5 
though,  even  in  them,  it  may  acci- 
dentally be  induced  by  contusion, 
long -continued  pressure,  or  by 
whatever  destroys  the  texture  of,  a 
part,  and  deprives  it  of  its  nourish- 
ment. Thus,  in  cold  climates,  se- 
vere frosts  frequently  occasion  this 
malady,  by  impeding  the  circula- 
tion.— In  rheumatic  constitutions, 
especially  those  advanced  in  years, 
the  feet  are  first  afflicted  with 
while  on  the  inner  side  of  the  small 
toes,  livid  spots  appear,  from  which 
the  skin  soon  separates.  Ev  de- 
grees the  foot  swells,  and  the  toes 
become  mollified. 

A^  soon  as  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, from  tlie  unnatural  heat 
of  the  part  affected,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fever,  that  a  gangrene 
will  ensue,  the  patient  ought,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  apply  for  pro- 
-     sipnal  advice,  as  bleeding  may 
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perhaps  be  useful  :   m<  .  ;iv.  bile,  his 
rod  other  treatment  should  be 
r  to  that  prescribed  under  the 
head  0)  imation. 

.  1   inflamed  surface  as- 
.  OOUS    appearance, 
.1  is  weak,  and  the 
low,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
resort  to  a  nourishing  diet,  together 
with  the  free  use  ot  .onerous  wine, 
and  whatever  else  is  calculated  to 
orate  the  system.      Peruvian 
in  powder  is  usually  given,  in 
as  large  quantities  as  the  patient's 
stomach  can  support.     According 
to  later  expeiienee,  however,  musk 
conjoined  with   me  volatile  salt  ot 
amber,  affords  a  still  more  power- 
id:  remedy,  for  cheeking  the  pro- 
gress of  gangrene  :  eightgrains  of  the 
former,  with  rive  of  t..e  latter,  I 
been  administered  in  the  form  of 
pills,  ev  ery  three  hours,   with  evi- 
dent success,  after  the  bark  and 
valerian  had  been  given  without 

effea. 

In  gangrenes  arising  from  in- 
tense frost,  the  parts  ought  to  be 
immersed  in  very  cold  water,  or 
rubbed  with  snow ;  for  warm  ap- 
plications w  ill  be  attended  with 
y  mortification.  A  similar 
pvaciice  should  be  adopted,  it  the 
whole  body  has  become  torpid,  or 
rigid,  from  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther \  but,  in  this  case,  the  water 
ought  to  be  gradually  changed  for 
st  me  of  a  warmer  temperature. — 
Frictions  with  salt  will  also  be  of 
considerable  service  3  and,  if  the 
whole  body  be  benumbed,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  administer  first  a 
glass  of  cold  wine,  or  other  cordial, 
and  afterwards  some  warm  wine, 
either  alone  or  with  spices. 

It,  however,  frequently  happens, 

that   a  mortification    takes  place, 

though  no  eriorts  or  attention  be 

neglected.      In  such   unfortunate 

situation.. 
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situation, \ we  can  by  no  mentis  ap- 
prove of  extravagantly  cutting  and 
dissecting  the  parts,  as  soon  as  they 
appear  gangrenous;  but,  where  the 
affection  extends  very  deep,  it  will 
be  beneficial  to  scarify  the  diseas- 
ed spots,  and  to  remove  part  of  the 
putrid  muscular  fibre. 

Various  external  applications 
have  been  recommended,  as  auxi- 
liary means  of  curing  a  gangrene  j 
but  the  following  deserve  particu- 
lar notice  :  Dr.  Hahxeman  has, 
with  singular  success,  employed  a 
strong  decoction  of  oak-bark,  name- 
lv,  six  ounces  of  it,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  till 
it  is  reduced  to  one  pint  :  four  or 
six  double  rags  are  clipped  in  it, 
and  applied  in  a  cold  state  to  the 
diseased  part,  every  half  hour,  but 
♦he  compress  must  every  time  be. 
made  of  clean  rags. — Others  have, 
with  equally  good  effect.,  resorted 
to  gentle  stimulants,  generally  con- 
sisting or  a  weak  solution  made  of 
one  dram  of  sal-ammoniac  in  two 
ounces  of  vinegar,  and  six  of 
water :  the  degree  of  stimulus 
may  be  increased,  or  diminished, 
by  varying  the  proportions  of  the 
salt. 

Lastly,  when  a  separation  of 
the  mortified  part,  and  a  discharge 
of  the  corrupt  matter,  have  been 
effected,  either  by  the  use  of  ex- 
ternal or  internal  remedies,  the  re- 
maining .sore  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
simple  purulent  ulcer,  and  may  be 
I;;  aled  in  the  same  manner. 

'  \kDKX,  a  piece  of  ground, 
at,  >  oltivated,  and  ornament- 
ed with  a  variety  of  plants,  fruits, 
and  flowers. 

Gardens  are  generally  divided 
into  three  classes:  l.Tbeflower- 
garden  j  which,  being  designed 
both  for  pleasure  and  ornament, 
ought  to  be  in  die  most  cunspiui- 
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ous  situation.  2.  The  fruit-gar- 
den, or  orchard  ;  and,  3.  The  kit- 
chen-garden, which  being  calcu- 
lated for  Utility,  should  be.  planned 
in  more  distant  situations.  The 
two  latter,  however,  arc  at  present 
usually  combined,  as  they  equally 
require  good  soil  and  exposure. 

The  principal  circumstances  that 
merit  attention  in  the  laying  but  of 
gardens,  are,  situation,  soil,  water, 
and  prospect ;  the  most  eligible  of 
which  Me  shall  briefly  state,  re- 
ferring the  reader  to  the  article 
Kitchen-garden,  for  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  such  ground  as  is  designed 
for  the  supply  of  culinary  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  to  that  of  Orchard,  for 
the  treatment  of  fruit-garden-. 

1 .  The  situation  ought  to  be  nei- 
ther too  elevated,  nor  too  low  :  for 
if  a  garden  be  too  high,  it  will  be 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  winds, 
which  are  very  detrimental  to 
trees ;  and,  if  it  be  too  low,  the 
dampness,  the  vermin,  and  ve- 
nomous creatures  which  breed  rp, 
ponds  and  marshy  places,  contri- 
bute much  to  die  unwholesome- 
ness  of  the  spot.  It  is  true,  as 
Dr.  Darwin  has  observed,  that 
low  situations  are  favourable  in 
some  respects,  on  account  of 
their  superior  warmth,  and  of  their 
beiiig  more  sheltered  from  the 
cold  north-east  winds,  which,  in 
this  climate,  are  accompanied  with 
frost;  and  from  the  boisterous 
south-west  winds,  that  are  very 
violent,  and  during  summer,  fre- 
quently injure  the  more  delicatl 
plants,  by  dashing  their  branche 
against  (;i<-'h  oilier.  Bui  in  Ion 
situations,  Dr.  D.  adds,  the  togs 
in  the  vernal  evenings  moist*  n  the 
young  shoots  and  early  flowers  of 

trers^and  thus  expose  them  to  the 

injuries  of  the  frosty  nights  which 

t>u<  • 
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-  id  them,  and  which  they  ge- 
nerally  escape,    when    placed    in 
elevated  ground, — The  best 
.  therefore,  ;entle  de- 

:  ii  abound  with 
springs,  and  the  land  surrounding 
the  house  be  level :  for  the  air  will 
t!i  11  be  tem iterate,  and  the  water 
nding  from  the  hill,  whether 
from  springs  or  rain,  will  not  only 
contribute  to  fertilize  the  soil,  but 
also  supply  fountains,  cascades, 
8ec.  ;  it  will  be  farther  useful  for 
irrigatingtheadjacentvalley,  which, 
it  the  water  be  not  suffered  to  stag- 
ate,  will  thus  be  rendered  fruitful 
iind  salubrious. 

2.  A  good  soil  is  an  object  of 
great  importanee.  This  may  be 
ascertained,  by  observing  whether 
there  be  any  heath  spontaneously 
growing  .on  it,  or  other  weeds  that 

idicate  a  poor  soil.  But,  if  the 
land  be  covered  with  rich  grass,  lit 
for  pasture,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
investigate  the  depth  of  the  vege- 
table  earth,  bv  digging  holes  in 
various  parts,  0'  feet  in  width  and 
4  in  breadth  :  thus,  if  'if  or  3  feet 
in  deptii,  of  good  mould,  appear  on 
the  suiface,  the  soil  may  be  con- 
sidered as  excellent. — Good  land 
must  neither  be  too  stony,  nor  too 
hard  for  the  spade  ;  nor  too  dry, 
damp,  sandy,  or  too  light ;  lastly, 
neither  too  strong,  nor  clayey,  as 
such  soils  are  ill  calculated  for  gar- 
dens. 

3.  The  next  requisite  is  watery 
the  want  of  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  inconvenieneies  in  garden- 
ing :  nor  should  it  be  taken  from 
cold  springs  j  as  river-water,  or 
that  from  stagnant  pools,  is  more 
proper,  especially  after  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
during  the  day. 

4.  The  p  respect,  though  by  no 
pieaas  an  essential  point,  cousti- 
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tutea  one  of  th  gn  atesl  ch  imia  of 
a  g  u  den,  \\  bich,  if  it  happen  t>> 
occupy  a  low  and  confined  situa- 
tion, is  not  only  disagreeable,  but 
,;  0  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
who  spend  part  of  their  time 
in  such  places. 

In  laying  out  a  garden,  its  size 
ought  never  to  exceed  the  ability 
or  wants  of  the  proprietor.  The 
beauties  of  Nature  should  likewise 
be  diligently  studied ;  as  gardens 
will  continue  to  please  in  propor- 
tion as  they  approach  to  her  de- 
sign. Hence  the  several  parts 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  diversified  : 
and  tin:  general  disposition  of  th; :ra 
accommodated  to  the  inequalities, 
as  well  as  the  different  situations, 
of  the  soil.  Nor  should  the  num- 
ber and  speeies  of  trees  and  shrubs 
be  disproportioned  to  each  part  -7 
nor  any  objects  that  may  conduce 
to  ornament,  be  excluded  from  the 
\  iew  of  the  garden.  Lastly,  in  de- 
signing these  delightful  spots,  the 
constant  aim  should  be  to  unite  all 
that  is  natural,  grand,  and  noble. — 
The  curious  reader,  who  is  desirous 
to  obtain  more  particular  informa- 
tion, may  with  advantage  consult 
Mr.  Wheat-ley's  classical  work, 
entitled  "  Observations  on  Modim 
G,ard<!iii>ig,  illustrated  iy  descrip- 
tions," 8vo.  3s.  (id.  which  is  cal- 
culated alike  to  entertain  and  iii- 
siri.cc. 

GARGPYT,  a  disease  incident 
particularly  to  black  cattle  :  it  is 
attended  with  a  swelling  of  the 
ihroat,  tongue,  and  the  contiguous 
parts  ;  and  supposed  to  arise  partly 
from  over-heated  blood,  partly  in 
consequence  of  eating  poisonous 
herbs. — To  prevent  an  attack  of 
»his  disorder,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  bleed  the  animals  in  the 
epring.  But,  if  it  has  a  re,ady 
taken  p'ace,  the  mouth  ought  to 

be 
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be  examined,  and  washed  with 
i  •  vise  an  in 

to  i:  -ith  a  knife,  below 

the  tongue,  in  oi\u  let  out  the 
blood  and  water  ;  afterwards  to 
wash  the  wound  with  a  solution  of 
salt  and  alum,  in  vinegar.  This, 
however,  appeal's  to  us  a  hazard- 
ous practice,  of  which  we  have  had 
no  experience. 

GAIIGIL,  a  distemper  in  geese, 
which,  by  stopping  the  head,  fre- 
quently proves  fatal. — To  effect  a 
cure,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than 
to  take  three  or  four  cloves  of  gar- 
he,  pound  them  in  a  mortar 
sweet  butter ;  then  form  them  into 
little  balls,  and  give  them  to  the 
tal  fasting  ;  but  no  food  should 
be  allowed  them  till  two  or  three 
taking  this  remedy. 
C  ARG  LE,  or  Ga  k g  a  k  i  sm ,  is  a 
id  form  pf  medicines  u^ed  in 
disorders  of  the  mouth,  gums,  &c. 
Gargles  are  peculiarly  useful  in 
sore  throats   ao'd  fevers:  they  are 
preferable  to  many  other  remedies 
that  are  given  on  the   spur  of  the 
lay  be  easily  and 
expeditiously    prepared.  — Tints   a 
gargle  for  softening   and  cleansing 
the  moutb,  and  gums  may  be  pro- 
cured, by  simply   mixing   a  .small 
quantity  of had,  y-waterand  honey, 
acidulated  with  a  little  vinegar. 

An  id'ciiuating  gargle,  consist- 
ing ofoounces  of  water,  \  an  ounce 
and  a  dram  and  a  half  of 
nitre,  will  be  of  considerable  ser- 
vice in  inflammatory  fevers  and 
and  also  for  cleansing  the 
tongue  and  mouth. — A  decoction 
I I  :ul«  ith  honey  and 

-   with    vinegar,    is  well 
<  wer  a  Bunilar  pur- 

—  V. ,'.!:  ihe  same   intention, 
Li  recom- 
tii  ii  oi  figs  in  milk 
and  water,  with  the  addition  of  a 
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little  sal-ammoniac,  as  an  e 
lent  gargle,  especially  for  strangu- 
lations in  the  fauces. 

In  putrid  sore  throats,  where 
the  symptoms  are  urgent,  the  ten- 
dency  to  putrefaction  is  great,  and 
the  patient's  breath  offensive,  the 
following  composition  will  be  found 
serviceable  :  Let  12  ounces  of 
barley-water  be  mixed  with  0  of 
bruised  contrayerva-roots,  while 
the  former  is  boiling.  Tie  liquor 
is  then  to  be  strained  off,  and  2 
ounces  of  white  wine  vinegar,  1 
ounce  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  and  6 
drams  of  the  best  honey  are  to  be 
added.  If  the  parts  surrounding 
the  gullet  happen  to  be  affected  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  pain- 
ful for  the  patients  to  emplo. 
composition  themselves,  it  may  be 
injected  into  the  mouth,  by  means 
of  a  small  syringe. 

An  emollient  gargle  may  be 
made,  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
marsh-mallow  root,  and  two  or 
three  figs  in  a  quart  of  water,  till 
it  is  reduced  to  one  pint,  when  the 
liquor  is  to  be  strained  off:  it  is 
useful  in  fevers,  whirr  the  tongue 
and  mouth  are  parched,  in  order 
to  soften  those  parts  and  to  pro- 
mote a  discharge  of  the  saliva. — 
Lastly,  the  common  gqrgte  is  pre- 
pared, by  mixing  6  ounces  of  rose- 
water,  with  \  an  ounce  of  syrup  of 
Clove  July-flowers,  and  acidulat- 
ing this  compound  with  spirit  of 
vhriol :  it  is  employed  for  cleans- 
ing the  mouth  and  gums,  and 
opera:  title  repi  llent ;  tha' 

we  believe  a  mixture  of  water  and 
vinegar  is  not  inferior  to  that  de- 
composition. 

GARGUT,  a  distemper  aff 
ing  ad  kinds  of  mamillary  animals, 
ially  cow  ^  when  full  of  milk. 
It  is  oi  I  by  this  fluid  b 

coagulated  in  their  bag*  u;  udders, 
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so  that  It 
and  .  I 

and   sheep,    when  thus 
maybecui  ..mis 

are  tractable,   and  Will 
diseased  parts  I 

■ 
quiet,  while  ti 

drawn  down,      [ns  . .-.  oc- 

curred of  cows,  which  v 
after  thev  had  lost  half  I 
recovered    by  I 
;    m  :ntioi 
- 
milk   from  the  two  sound   I 
But.  sow  5  y  wn  seldom  be  cured,  oh 
ant  of  their  rntra&ability ;  and 
their  pigs  will  never  relieve  them 
by  sucking,  after  they  have  once 
tasted   the   vitiated    milk:    hence 
they  necessarily  perish,   in  conse- 
quence of    their    unlimited    high 
feeding. 

GARLIC,  or  Allium,  L.  a  genus 
of  plants  comprising  5  1  species, 
seven  of  which  are.  indigenous  :  of 
these,  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal : 

1.  The  oler'aCeum,  Streaked 
Field-garlic,  or  Wild  Garlic,  which 
is  perennial ;  grows  in  pastures, 
meadows,  and  among  coin  ;  and 
produces  whitish- green  blossoms 
in  the  month  of  July. — It  is  eaten 
by  cows,  goats,  sheep,  and  hoq,s  : 
' — the  tender  leaves  of  this  species 
are  usually  boiled  in  soups,  cr  fried 
with  other  herbs,  and  form  an 
wholesome  article  of  food. 

2.  The  ursi/ium,  Broad-leaved 
Garlic,  or  Ramsons,  which  is  also 
perennial ;  grows  in  woods,  hedges, 
and  meadows;  and  produces  large 
white  flowers,   that  blow   in  the 
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',    but  it 

■ 

mi  It  and  1  i 

• 
'. ;  an 
-  Jling  rats 
and    mi  des j    nor    ■ 

'  ■  set  near  it  to 
thrive  : — an  infusion  of  it  in  bra  1  iv 

:.-  \  nt,    a    g;  1  >d    m  Idicirie  for  the 

of  [Carat- 

lea  find  it  of  great  service  in 

.  ',  even  in  the 
mo  1 

3.'.  noprastim,  Chive,  or 

Chived  Garlic,    abounds  in  mea»- 
'.res  ;  and  flowers  iti 
the  raontli  :  -.      It  is  propa- 

I  by  parting  the  roots,  and  was 
formerly  in  great  request  as  an  in- 
gredient in  salads, during  the  spring; 
but  it  has  been  latterly  neglected : 
its  taste,  smell,  &c.  are  milder  than 
of  the  common  onion. 

Beside  these  species,  which  are 
but  little  cultivated,  there  is  ano- 
ther, that  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
viz.  the  sativuni;  or  Common  Gar- 
lic. It  is  a  native  of  Sicilv,  whence 
it    has    been    introduced  into  our 

ns. — This  is  a  very  1 
plant,  and  will  thrive  in  almost 
every  soil  or  situation.  It  is  pro- 
pagated either  by  the  roots  or 
seeds :  the  former  ought  to  be  set 
in  autumn,  so  that  thev  may  strike 
firmly  in  the  ground  before  the 
spring ;  which  is  requisite  to  make 
them  flower  vigorously  the  ensu- 
ing summer.  When  raised  from 
seeds,  it  should  be  sown  on  a  bor- 
der of  common  earth,  either  in 
autumn,  shortly  after  the  seeds  are 
ripe,  or  in  the  succeeding  spring  : 
they  require  only  to  be  kept  de:<r 
oi  Meeds;  and,  in  the  following 
autumn,    may   be  transplanted  fo 

the 
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the  spot  where  they  are  destined 
to  remain. 

Every  part  of  t'  is  plant,  but 
especially  the  root,  has  a  pungent, 
acrimonious,  and  almost  caustic 
taste,  with  a  peculiarly  strong,  and, 
to  many  persons,  offensive  smell. 
Several  nations,  however,  such  as 
the  Russians,  Poles,  and  Hunga- 
rians, are  very  partial  to  it ;  and 
the  Jews  eat  it  to  excess.  Its  odour 
is  extremely  penetrating  and  diffu- 
sive ;  and,  when  the  root  is  taken 
into  the  stomach,  its  scent  is  com- 
municated to  the  various  excre- 
tions, and  perspires  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin. — The  juice  of 
this  pungent  root  may  be  employed 
■with  advantage,  for  cementing 
broken  glass  and  china,  or  porce- 
lain. 

Garlic  differs  from  the  onion, 
only  by  being  more  powerful  in  its 
effefts  :  they  are  both  stimulants  ; 
assist  digestion ;  relieve  the  bowels ; 
expel  flatulency  ;  and  are'  benefi- 
cial in  disorders  proceeding  from 
too  great  a  degree  of  viscidity : 
they  also  increase  the  appetite  ; 
and,  as  their  stimulating  properties 
an-  diffused  over  the  whole  system, 
they  may  be  considered  as  useful 
condiments  with  the  food  of  phleg- 
matic persons,  or  those,  whose  se- 
cretions are  in  a  languid  state  ;  but 
their  use  may  prove  very  pernici- 
ous to  individuals  who  are  liable 
to  inflammatory  complaints,  or  in 
whom  a  great  degree  of  irritabi  ity 
prevails. 

The  medical  properties  of  garlic 
are  various:  it  ha,  long  been  in 
estimation  as  an  expectorant  in  pi* 
initous  asthmas.,  and  other  pulmo- 
nary affections  that  arc  not  accom- 
panied with  inflammation*  It  is 
also  frequently  of  service  in  the 
dropsy  ;  at  the  commencement  of 
v.  liidi  it  ha*  bet  i-  >  Bp(  cially  rccom- 
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mended  by  Sydenham,  in  thd 
quantity  of  one  or  two  drams  iii 
stlbstance,  for  a  dose. — Externally 
applied,  it  blisters  the  skin.  When 
made  into  an  unguent,  it  is  said  to 
discuss  cold  .tumors,  and  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  cu  • 
taneous  complaints  : — in  certain 
states  of  deafness,  a  small  clove  or 
bulb  of  the  root,  when  enveloped 
in  gauze,  or  muslin,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  ear,  has  been  found 
an  efficacious  remedy. 

GARTER,  a  ligature  employed 
for  fastening  or  tying  up  stockings. 

Though  the  use  of  garters  be 
sanctioned  by  custom  and  fashion, 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommend- 
ed, either  above  or  below  the  knee; 
for  the  parts  compressed  acquire  an 
unnatural  hardness;  and  every  ex- 
ertion, either  in  walking  or  riding, 
is  attended  with  increased  fatigue. 
Dropsies  of  the  legs  and  thighs  also 
frequently  arise  from  this  unsus- 
pected cause;  —  hence,  likewise,, 
many  persons  stumble,  fall,  and 
dislocate,  or  otherwise  materially 
injure  the  knee-pan.  Such  are  the 
inconveniencies  attendant  on  the 
use  of  garters  :  they  might,  how- 
ever, be  easily  prevented,  by  simply 
fastening  the  stockings  to  the  waste- 
band,  by  means  of  tape. — Trifling 
as  this  alteration  may  probably  ap- 
pear, it  is  of  real  importance  to  all, 
especially  to  those  who  are  troubled 
with  swelled  or  ulcerated  legs,  as 
well  as  to  invalids  and  valetudina- 
rians in  general  :  for  we  are  fully 
pcrsuaded,  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  expedient  before  suggested, 
many  unfortunate  accidents  may 
be  s  asily  obviated, 

GAUZE,  in  commerce,  is  a  thin 
transparent  stuff,  sometimes  w  <>\  en 
of  mIk,  and  sometimes  only  of 
thread.  In  preparing  the  silk  for 
making  gauze,  it  is  twined  round 
a  wooden 
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a  wooden  machine,  about  six  fa  t 
in  height,  in  the  middle  of  which 
•m  axis  is  placed  perpendicularly, 
with  six  large  wings.  On  these, 
toe  silk  i^  wound  off  the  bobbins, 
by  die  revolution  of  the  a\i>  ;  and, 
when  it  is  thus  placed  round  the 
mill,  it  is  ta  en  oil"  by  means  of 
another  instrument,  and  wound  on 
two  beams.  The  silk  is  then  passed 
through  as  many  small  beads  as  it 
has  threads,  and  is  thus  rolled  on 
another  beam,  in  order  to  supply 
the  loom. 

Gauzes  arc  either  plain  or  figur- 
ed :  the  latter  are  worked  with 
flowers  of  gold  and  silver,  on  a  silk 
ground,  and  are  chiefly  imported 
from  China. — No  >iik  gauzes  can, 
during  the  present  hostilities,  be 
imported  from  either  France  or 
Holland:  formerly  they  paid  a  duty 
of  21  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
goods. — Within  these  icw  years, 
excellent  silk  and  other  gauzes 
were  manufactured  at  Paisley,  in 
Scotland ;  but,  as  this  elegant  ar- 
ticle of  luxury  has  lately  much 
declined,  the  silk  is  now  employed 
for  other  more  solid  purposes. 

OEM,  a  general  name  applied 
to  all  precious  stones,  which  are 
divided  into  two  classes  ;  1.  The 
pellucid,  or  such  as  are  clear,  ele- 
gant and  beautiful  fossils,  extreme- 
ly hard,  and  of  uncommon  lustre  ; 
2.  The  semi-pellucid  gems,  which 
are  found  in  small  detached  pieces, 
and  are  composed  of  crystalline 
matter  debased  by  earth  :  they  are, 
nevertheless,  of  great  beauty  and 
brightness,  and  somewhat  transpa- 
rent. 

The  value  of  gems  depends  prin- 
cipally on  their  hardness  and  colour. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  the 
diamond  is  allowed  to  be  the  firm- 
est, and  can  only  be  polished,  or 
cut,  by  its  own  powder  :  next  to 
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if,  the  ruby,  sapphire,  jacinth, 
iiner. lid,  amethyst,  garnet,  onyx, 
jasper,  agate,  porphyry, and  marble. 

1  in  the  order  we  have 
enumerated.  The  same  classifica- 
tion prevails  in  point  of  colour  :  the 

diamond  is  universally  esteemed 
on  account  of  its  brilliancy;  the 
ruby  for  its  purple  j  the  sapphire 
for  its  blue  j  the  emerald  for  its 
green  ;  the  jacinth  for  its  orange ; 
the  amethyst  for  its  carnation  ;  the 
onyx  for  its  tawney  j  the  jasper, 
agate,  &c.  lor  their  Vermillion, 
green,  and  variegated  colours;  and 
the  garnet  for  its  transparent  red. 

The  art  of  imitating  gems  is  very 
difficult  to  be  attained  ;  and,  as  it 
can  be  practised  only  by  those  curi- 
ous persons,  who  possess  both  lei- 
sure and  means,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  a  detail.  The  same  apology  will 
apply  to  the  imitation  of  what  are 
called  antique-gems ;  many  valu- 
able impressions  of  which  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Tassie  :  hencrf 
we  cannot  omit  to  mention  Mr. 
Raspk's  "  Account  of  the  Present 
State  and  Arrangement  of  Mr. 
James  Tassib's  Collection  oj 
Pastes,"  bcc.  Svo.  1786,  where 
the  inquisitive  reader  v.  ill  find  an 
interesting  subject  judiciously  treat  - 
ed  and  explained. 

GEN  E  RATION,  in  physiolog) . 
implies  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  whether  in  plants,  inserts, 
fishes,  or  other  animals. 

Having  referred  the  reader  to 
this  article,  under  the  head  of 
"Animalcule,'"  (vol.  i.  p.  5/), 
we  are  obliged  only  to  explain  the 
term,  without  entering  into  specu- 
lative theories,  none  of  which  ha.s 
hitherto  been  sanctioned  bv  genera! 
authority. 

Gi:  nek  Air  ox,    is    also  used,  in 

Scripture,   for   genealogy,    or    the 

series   of  children  issued  from   .1 

common 
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common  parent.  More  frequently; 
however,  is  t  c  word  generation 
employed  at  present,  to  signify  a  %. 
(tge,  or  the  average,  period  of  hi 
lite.  Hence  we  9ay,  "  to  the  thir  1 
and  fourth  generation  ;"  in  which 
sense  historians  generally  compute 
the  space  of  about  33  years  to  each 
generation.  Thus,  Hfrodotus 
divides  a  century,  or  100  years, 
into  three  generations  ;  a  calcula- 
tion that  appears  to  be  tolerably 
corredt,  from  the  latest  results  of 
political  arithmetic. 

GENTIAN,  theCoMMON,  Yel- 
low, or  Red  ;  Gentiana  luted,  v. 
■rubra,  is  a  native  of  the  Alps, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into 
this  country.  It  is,  however,  sel- 
dom cultivated  in  our  gardens ; 
the  root,  which  is  employed  in 
medicine,  being  imported  from  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland 
and  Germany. 

Gentian  is  one  of  the  principal 
hitlers  of  European  growth,  and 
has  been  found  of  conquerable  ser- 
vice in  fevers,  and  those  complaints 
which  arise  from  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  and  acidity  in  the  first 
passages.  Some  years  since,  a 
poisonous  root  was  brought  to 
London  among  parcels  of  gentian, 
the  use  of  which  occasioned  vio- 
lent disorders,  and,  in  two  cases, 
death.  This  spurious  root  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  Aconi- 
tum.  antkora,  a  species  of  the 
wolf's-bane,  which  m3y  be  i 
distinguished  from  the  gentian,  by 
its  smell,  whitish  colour,  and  want 
of  bitterness  j  whereas,  the  true 
gentian  is  externally  brown,  and  of 
a  yellowish,  or  bright-red  colour 
within  i  has  no  '-cut,  and,  at  I 
a  sweetish,  but  immediately  after, 
a  very  bitter  and  pungent  teste; — 
The  dose  of  thij  drug,  in  powder, 
is  from  10  to  A'J  grains ;   though  it 
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is  more  frequently  taken  as 
chief  ingredient   in   bitter  winesy 
tinctures,  and  infusions. 

Gkranium  :  SeSe  Crank's  Bill. 

GERMANDER,  or  Temriurti 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  consisting  of 
sixty-eight  Species,  three  of  which 
only  are  natives. 

1 .  The  scorodinia,  Wood  Ger- 
mander, or  wood  sage,  which  is 
perennial ;  grows  in  woods,  heaths, 
thickets,  and  hedge-banks  ;  and 
flowers  in  the  month  of  July.  It 
has  a  bitter  taste,  and  in  smell  re- 
sembles hops,  with  a  small  mix- 
ture of  garlic  :  -:i  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey, it  is  used  in  brewing,  as  a 
substitute  for  hops. 

2.  The  scordium,  or  Water  Ger- 
mander, which  is  also  perennial ; 
grows  in  damp  and  marshy  situa- 
tions ;  and  produces  purplish  flow- 
ers in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust. It  is  eaten  by  sheep  and 
goats,  but  refused  by  horses,  hogs, 
and  cows ;  though  the  latter  will 
eat  it  when  impelled  by  hunger,  in 
consequence  of  which,  their  milk 
acquires  the  flavour  of  garlic. — < 
The  fresh  leaves  of  the  water  ger- 
mander are  bitter,  and  somewhat 
pungent;  when  pulverized,  they 
have  been  used  for  the  expulsion 
of  worms  : — a  deeociion  of  the 
whole  plant  is  said  to  be  a  good 
fomentation  in  gangrenes. 

3.  The  rlianuedrys,  or  Common 
Germander,  is  found  in  the  border,-; 
of  corn-iiclds  that  are  remote  from 
houses,  in  ruins,  and  upon  ancient 
walls ;  it  produces  reddish  purple 
flowers,  which  blow  in  the  month 
of  June  or  July.  The  leaves  and 
tops  of  this  species  have  a  mode- 
rately   bitter    taste,    accompanied 

with  a  weak  aromatic  flavour.     It 

-ua,  formerly  in  great  esteem  as  Btt 

aperi<  hi    and    corroborant  •.    it  is 
strongly  recommended    in  agues, 
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n,  and  gout,  especially 
ik  an  I  rel  ixed  o  institutions. 
— In  tajpning,  il  has  been  employed 
.  !'.  \;  rscH. 
notic  speci  •.  q!  die 
.  \  i  •.  tlie  Tcucrium  raa- 
i uw,  or  m  n  mder,   v 

i-,  .1  a  iti\    ol  Spain,  whence  il  has 
I  <  our  gardens, 
unvl  I  tli  ■  n  ime  of  Cat-thyme\.     Il 
has  received  this  appellation,  from 
tbc  uncommon  fandn  rss  v,  hi  h  cats 
instin  fcively  displ  \\    for    this  ve- 
get  ible.       Its   lea\  :s    an  I   tender 
branches,  on  being  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  n  hen  fresh,  emit  a  vo- 
latile aromatic   odour,   which  ex- 
cites su  ezing  ;    but.  to  the  tasl  • 
they  are  som  what    bitter,  with  a 
.  n\  of  heat  and  acrimony. 
■    aclix  e  powers  of  the 
ma  rum  germander,    it    has  been 
highly  recommended  in   many  dis- 
that  require,  medicines  of  a 
stimulant,  arora  I  deobstru- 

:  ,  \XDER,  the  Wild,  or 
.  ..  \  ;•:  r-Spe  edw  ei  i-.  Vero- 
nica chamoedrys,  L.  an  indigenous 
pen  ,.  'j!  olant,  gr  i  a  ing  in  pastures 
les  ei  hedges,;  and  flower- 
ing in  May;  Jt  is  eaten  by  cow  >, 
goat-,  sheep,  aud  horses,  but  r<> 
fiis<  d  by  bogs. — The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  been  recommerided  as  a 
substitute  for  tea;  but.  it  is  chiefly 
ps'ed  as  a  mild  astringent. 

GID,  a  distemper  to  which  hogs 
are  subject.  It  is  occasioned  by 
their  feeding  too  eagerly  on  buck- 
wheat, clover,  or  other  rich  succu- 
lent plants  ;  and  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  disorder  in  hors(  s,  called 
the  staggerf  ;  a^  the  diseased  hogs 
are  affe&ed  with  violent  giddiness, 
sometimes  stumbling  and  falling  at 
every  step;  at  others,  sitting  on 
their  haunches,  they  squeak  for 
bevcral  minutes  successively,  with 

HO.  VII.— VOL.  II. 
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great  violence.  The  only  remedy 
.  to  known  for  the  cure  of  this 
in  ila.ly  is,  to  drive  the  animals 
about  for  a  considerable  time  (as 
the)  an  too  intra  table  to  be  treated 
medically),  by  which  means  an 
abundant  evacuation  will  be  pro- 
moted, and  they  will  be  effectually 
relieved,  it  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  adopt  this  rough  tr  atment, 
as  soon  as  any  of  the  first  symp- 
toms appear;  for,  if  neglected,  their 
int<  stines  become  inflamed  ;  their 
bodies  violently  distended  j  and  a 
painful  death  will  be  the  conse- 
quen 

(il  LDING,  the  art  of  spreading, 
or  covering  any  substance  with 
gold,  either  in  leaf,  or  in  a  liquid. 
state. 

This  art  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  though  it  has  only  within 
the  last  two  br  three  centuries  been 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  Consistently  with  our 
plan,  we  cannot  enter  into  the  va- 
rious branches  of  gilding,  theknow- 
ledge  of  which  is  confined  to  a  par- 
ti- ular  class  of  artists  ;  yet,  as  there 
are  many  who  delight  in  making 
experiments,  we  shall  subjoin  a 
simple  method,  that  may  be  easily 
practised,  ajid  will  not  affect  the 
h«  a'ltb  of  individuals. 

Let  gold  be  dissolved  in  aqua- 
regiq  (which  gee)  :  in  this  solution 
pieces  of  linen  should  be  immersed, 
then  dried,  and  burnt  to  ashes  j 
these  should  be  finely  pulverized, 
and  rubbed  on  silver,  by  means  of 
a  wet  linen  rag,  or  more  properly 
with  a  moistened  piece  of  cork  : 
thus,  the  particles  of  gold  they  .con- 
tain will  be  deposited,  so  as  to  ad- 
here firmly  to  the  silver.  The  re- 
maining ashes  are  next  tobe  washed 
off,  and  the  surface  of  the  silver 
that  does  not  appear  gilt,  is  to  be. 
burnished  with  a  blood- stone,  till 
Bb  it 
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it  acquires  the  colour  of  gold. — 
This  method,  which  is  easy,  and 
consumes  a  very  small  portion  of 
gold,  is  usually  employed  for  the 
gilding  of  trinkets,  spoons,  snuff- 
boxes, and  other  articles. 

Gold  is  likewise  used  for  orna- 
menting glass,  porcelain,  and  other 
vitrified  matters  j  to  the  surface  of 
which  (being  very  smooth,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  perfect  contact),  the 
gold  leaves  closely  adhere.  The 
pieces  are  then  exposed  to  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  and  slightly  bur- 
nished, in  order  to  give  them  lustre. 

However  ingenious  and  pleasing 
to  its  amateurs,  the  art  of  gilding 
is  very  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  persons  who  practise  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  complex  branches, 
where  mercury  and  other  noxious 
minerals  are  employed  over  fires, 
end  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most 
pernicious  vapours.  Gilders  by 
profession  are  particularly  liable  to 
suffer  from  these  exhalations,  the 
influence  of  which,  however,  might 
he  effectually  prevented,  by  allow- 
ing a  continual  current  of  air  to 
•perflate  the  apartment,  where  the 
process  is  managed.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement may  be  easily  made,  by 
merely  opening  the  upper  windozr, 
or  a  door,  which  will  admit  fresh 
air  to  pass  through  the  room.  By 
this  simple  expedient,  the  tremors, 
paleness,  and  sickness  usually  at- 
tendant on  such  operations,  will  be 
Completely  averted. 

<;il  I' A  J),  the  Balsam,  or  Balm 
pf,  is  a  gup  my  substance  that  ex- 
udes froni  tlie  bark  of  the  Amyris 
Gileadensis  v.  Oppldlsamufn  -L.  a 
native  of  Arabia  I'e'ix. 

1  be   balsam  f<  ran  rly  imported 

into  1  urq]  i  .  i   ol  1 1  i.(  <i  chiefly  by 

n  ;  but  t  <  quantity  afforded 

by  oi  6d  very  small,  and 

Liic  coileptirjg  ol  it  is  attended  with 
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so  much  trouble,  that  the  genuine 
balm  is  seldom,  and  perhaps  never 
exported  in  a  commercial  way.  It 
is  of  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  an 
acidulous  fragrant  smell,  and  of  a 
yellowish  or  greenish  colour.  — . 
Among  the  Turkish  women,  it  is  in 
high  reputation,  both  as  a  cosmetic 
and  as  a  specific  for  almost  every 
disorder  ;  on  which  account  it  is 
valued  at  so  extravagant  a  price, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pro- 
cure it  in  a  genuine  state,  because 
it  is  presented  only  to  Sovereign 
Princes.  Hence,  in  this  country, 
it  is  now  entirely  superseded  by  the 
balsams  of  Canada  and  Copaiba, 
which  are  equally  efficacious.  We 
have  inserted  this  account,  with  a 
view  to  caution  and  undeceive  the 
credulous,  who  may  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine  that  any  base  compound  offer- 
ed to  the  public,  under  specious 
pretensions,  is  the  real  Balm  of 
Gih'od,  which  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Scripture. 

Gill.     See  Ground-ivt. 

GIN, sometimes  called  Geneva, 
or  Hollands,  is  a  malt  spirit  dis- 
liked a  second  time  with  the  addi- 
tion of  juniper-berries. 

These  berries  were  at  first  add- 
ed to  the  malt  before  it  was 
ground  ;  so  that  the  spirit  obtain- 
ed from  both,  by  distillation,  pos- 
sessed the  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
berries,  and  was  much  superior  to 
that  produced  by  any  other  me- 
thod. At  present,  the  juniper-ber- 
ries are>  totally  omitted ;  and  the 
noxious  spirits  vended  under  the 
name  ot :  gin,  acquire  their  flavour 
by  distilling  them  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, the  taste  of  which  in  a 
eli  lit  degree  resembles  that  of  the 
juniper-Lenies,  but  possesses  none 
of  t  eir  valuable  \  r  perties. 

This  pernicious  spirit  is  subject 
to  vciy  heavy   duties}    notwith- 
standing 
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svbich,  the  odious  practice 
increased   I 
great  .  tint  we  apprehend 

neilh  DOT   pc   allies    will 

knpe  i.     Nor  is  it  ;m- 

mediately  conri.ied  to  the  poorer 
class  :  persons  whose  stations  in 
society  require  a  very  different 
coiulu  t  (and  among  these  may  be 
ranked  too  many  of  the  softer  sex), 
defile  their  mind  and  constitution 
by  this  vicious  and  vulgar  custom. 
Independently  of  the  disorders  oc- 
ned  by  the  drinking  of  gin,  it 
generally  makes  such  ravages  on  the 
countenance,  as  to  destroy  that  grace 
for  which  Britis'i  women  have  been 
celebrated.  Such,  however,  is  the 
prevalence  of  habit,  that  gin-drink- 
ing will  never  be  effectually  abo- 
lished, or  at  least  re- banished  to 
the  apothecaries'  shops,  which  for- 
merly enjoyed  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  selling  that  liquor,  till  the 
duties  imposed  on  it  become  so 
heavy  as  to  preclude  its  disposal  in 
drams  :  and  we  trust  that  every 
impartial  person  will  cordially  unite 
With  us  in  wishing,  that  the  day 
may  not  be  far  distant,  when  indul- 
gence in  this  vice  will  be  regarded 
with  universal  detestation. 

GINGER,  the  Common-,  or 
Amomnm  Zingiler,  L.  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  whence  it  was 
transplanted  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  West  India  Islands,  from  which 
Europe  is  chiefly  supplied  with  its 
spicy  root. 

Ginger  is  a  perennial  shrub,which 
grows  about  a  yard  high  ;  it  was 
introduced  into  England  in  the 
year  1731,  and  is  still  reared  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious.  Its  propa- 
gation is  effected  by  parting  the 
roots  in  the  spring,  planting  them 
in  pots  of  light  rich  earth,  and 
placing  them  in  a  hot-bed  of  tan- 
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ner's  bark,  where  they  arc  to  re- 

'1  he  dried  roots  of  this  plant  are 
either  white,  from  the  lime 
ploved  to  prevent  their  destru  tion 
by  vermin;  orblueish,  brown,  or 
b!  tck,  according  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  have  been  cultivated :  they 
are  of  eminent  use,  both  for  culi- 
nary and  medical  purposes,  afford- 
ing one  of  die  most  wholesome  and 
agreeable  spices.  Henc-  ginger  in 
entire  pieces  is  often  boiled  in  beer, 
and  drunk  by  persons  who  are 
obliged  to  spend  part  of  their  time 
in  cold,  open  air.  It  is  more  im- 
mediately serviceable  in  cold  flatu- 
lent colics ;  in  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  especi- 
ally in  torpid,  phlegmatic  constitu- 
tions ;  in  order  to  induce  a  brisker 
action  of  the  vessels;  tor  it  is  not 
so  heating  as  the  spices  of  the 
pepper  kind,  though  its  effects  are 
more  durable. 

Ginger-bread,  is  a  composi- 
tion prepared  of  rlour,  and  sugar 
or  treacle,  to  which  is  added  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  ground  ginger, 
whence  it  has  received  its  name. 

Ginger-bread,  well  baked,  may 
occasionally  be  of  service  to  tra- 
vellers, if  a  small  portion  of  it  be 
taken  early  in  the  morni  >g,  and  on 
an  empty  stomach ,  but  it  ought 
seldom,  or  very  sparingly,  to  be 
given  to  children,  whose  stomachs 
it  materially  injures,  especially  when 
ornamented  with  leaf-gold,  as  it  is 
erroneously  called;  though  the  glit- 
tering bait  consists  of  Dutch  gold, 
that  is,  brass  or  copper  reduced  to 
the  fineness  of  gold-leaf,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  most  vehement  poi- 
sons. From  this  fruitful  source 
arise  gripes,  obstipations  of  the 
bowels,  obstructions  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  and  other  fatal  disor- 

B  b  %  ders 
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ders  that  frequently  torment  in- 
fants, and  which  there  is  great  rea- 
son to  tear,  have  carried  many 
h<  Ipless  vi&ims  of  indulgence  to 
an  untimely  grave. — Parents,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  too  watchful  in  this 
respect;  and  it  were  much  to  be 
wished,  that  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  gilding  ginger-  bread  might 
be  prohibited,  by  public  authority. 
GINSENG,  or  Panax  qiri?i(/ue- 
fo/ium,  L.  is  an  exotic  plant  grow- 
ing wild  in  North  America. 

"The  dried  root  of  ginseng,  as 
imported  into  this  country,  has  a 
mucilaginous,  sweetish  taste,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  liquorice,  but  accom- 
panied with  s>ome  degree  of  bitu  r- 
ness,  and  a  slight  aromatic  warmth, 
with  very  little  odour.     The  Chi- 
nese ascribe  extraordinary  virtues 
to  this  plant,  and  consider  it  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  in  almost  every 
disease  to  which  they  are  subject, 
No  proofs,    however,  of  its  won- 
derful efficacy  have  occurred   in 
Europe.     Nevertheless,  it  is  often 
used  as  a  tonic,  antispasmodic  and 
stimulant,  in  doses  from  20  to  00 
grains,  in  powder.. — Nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  the  celebrate.;  ginstvg 
tea  possesses  any  peculiar  proper- 
ties, excepting  those  of  a  nauseous 
taste  and  loathing,  while  the  warm 
water  swallowed  with  it  debilitates 
the  stomach. 

Gladiole,        See     Flowering 
JIush. 

Gladwyn,    or  Gladdon.     See 
Stinking  Fi.ower-de-Luck. 

GLANDERS,  a  disorder  in 
lu/ts'  s,  which  manifests  its«  11  by  a 
corrupt  slimy  matter  running  bum 
the  nuse  :  according  to  tbe.  degree 
cf  malignity,  or  tbe  continuance  of 
the  infection,  the  discharge  is 
white,  yellow, green, ot  black,  and 
ionK  tim<  -  tinged  w  ith  blood, 

The-  pause  ol  the  glanders  is  ya- 
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rlously  attributed,  by  some  to  an 
infection  ;  by  others,  to  a  diseased 
state  of  the  lungs,  the  spleen,  or 
the  brain.  When  tK>e  distemper 
has  continued  till  the  evacuated 
matter  is  of  a  blackish  co  our(\v:iich 
usually  happens  in  the  last  period), 
it  is  conjectured  to  proceed  from 
tbe  spine. :  in  this  case,  it  is  called 
the  mourning  qfjhe  chine. 

Unless    timciy  remedies  be  ap- 
plied on   its   first   appearance,  the 
disorder  becomes  incurable.    With 
a  view,  thi  refore,  to  prevent  ra- 
ther than  to  cure  it,  we  shall  briefly 
state  the    most   likely   methods  of 
obviating  the    symptoms   of    this; 
malady,  on  their  first  appearance. 
If  the  lungs  be  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  as  is  the  case  when  horses 
are  first  attacked  with  coughs,   we 
pannot  recommend  a  better  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued  than  that  point- 
ed out,  p.  82,  in  the  article  Gough. 
J3ut,  if  a  swelling  arise  beneath 
the  ears,  jaws,  or  about   the  root 
of  the  tongue,  proper  and   imme- 
diate applications  should  be  made 
to  procure  a  discharge  and   suppu- 
ration of  the  matter.  When  cough, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  or  a    great 
degree  of  inflammation,  accornpar 
pies  such  swelling,  it  will  be  advise- 
able  to  draw  a  .little  blood  from  a 
distant  vein,  in  order  to   mitigate 
those  symptoms ;    and,  when  the 
swelling-,  about  the   parts  have  ac- 
quired   an     evident    prominence, 
they  should  be  fomented   twice   in 
twenty-four  hours,  for  two  or  three 
days,  with  flannels  dipped  in  the 
following  decoction  : — Let  a  hand- 
ful  of  chamomile,  and  a  similar 
quantity  of    wormwood,    marsh- 
mallows,      and    cldcr-Jlowi  is,     be 
boiled  in  three  quarts  of  water,  for 
fifteen  minutes,  at  the  end  ol"  which 
they    are    to    be  slraiiied.      Tec  li- 
quor is  to  be   used   hot  5  and   the 
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ds  applied   Wiirm   to  the  parts 

ted,  i)\  way  of  poultice, 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  it  may  be  ascertained  whe- 
ther a  suppuration  will  follow  j  in 
which  case  the  tumors  increase  in 
site,  and  feel  soft  in  the  middle, 
when  pressed  by  the  hand.  This  is 
ft  favourable  symptom  j  but  it  the 
swellings  continue   hard,  without 
fluctuation,  and  are  accompanied 
with  a  running  from  the  hose,  every 
precaution  ought   to  be  taken ;  as 
Otherwise  the  disease  may  become 
troublesome.      Hence,  it   w.ll   be 
necessary  to  prepare  a  vapour-bath; 
consisting  of  rosemary,  lavender- 
flowers,    and   sweet   marjoram,  a 
handful  of  each   boiled  in  two  or 
three  quarts  of  water.     This  is  to 
be  put  into  a  pail,  and  the  animal's 
head  held  over  it  twice  a  day,  as 
near  as   can    be    borne,    and   for 
such  length  of  time  as   the  vapour 
passing  up  the  nostrils  is  supposed 
to  operate  in  the  manner  of  an  in- 
ternal fomentation.       During  the 
whole  treatment,  the  horse's  head 
ought  to  be   kept  warm,    as  it  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  discharge 
of  the  noxious  humours. 

In  case  the  running  from  the 
nose  continue  to  increase,  becom- 
ing progressively  more  discolour- 
ed, the  above  stated  vapour-bath 
should  be  continued,  and  the 
eighth  part  of  a  pint  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  injected  into  one 
or  both  of  the  nostrils,  lukewarm, 
three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of 
24  hours  :  Take  an  ounce  of  lin- 
seed, half  an  ounce  of  chamomile-* 
flowers,  the  same  quantity  of  elder- 
flowers,  and  three  pints  of  water. 
The  whole  is  to  be  boned  for  a  few 
minutes  and  strained;  but,  pre- 
viously to  its  application,  it  ought 
to  be  properly  mixed  with  tour 
euuees  of  Mel  /Egyptiacum,  tlie 
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recipe   of  which  was  given  in  th<5 
article  [•  i'  i     u. 

Should  the  discharge,  at  length, 
bcome  so  malignant  as  to  afford 
reason  to  apprehend  a  caries  of  the 
bones,  the  fumigation  and  injection 
must    be   continued,    and    two  or 
three  drams  of  the  following  mer- 
curial  ointment   rubbed   info    the 
glandular  tumors,   every  evening, 
for  a  fortnight;  cutting  away  all 
superfluous  hair,  that  the  mercurial 
particles   may  be  more  effectually 
absorbed,  and  carried  into  circula- 
tion :    Take  one  ounce  of  crude 
mercury,    and    half  an    ounce  ot 
Venice    turpentine ;    let   them  be 
mixed  together  in  a  mortar,  adding 
a  few  grains  of  sulphur,  to  facilitate 
the  union  of  the  ingredients  ;   thei* 
gradually  mix  with  them  two  ounces 
of  melted  and  lukewarm  hog's-lard, 
and  cover  the  vessel  closely ;   the 
unguent  being  now  fit  for 'use.— * 
This  is  the  last  remedy  that  can  be 
ap  lied,  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess ;   and,  if  it  unfortunately  fail, 
the  most  rational  farriers  are  of  opi- 
nion,   that  the  animal   should   be 
killed,  without  farther  delay;   as 
the  skin  will  then  be  its  only  va- 
luable part. 

GLASS,  a  solid,  transparent, 
brittle  substance,  produced  by 
melting  together  sand,  flint,  alka- 
line salts,  &c.  besides  which,  there 
are  various  saline  matters  em- 
ployed, namely,  Pulverine,  or  ro- 
ehetta,  which  is  prepared  from 
Glasswort,  or  Salsola  Kali,  an  in- 
digenous plant;  but  which  is 
chieiiy  imported  from  the  Levant, 
where  it  is  cut  down  in  the  sum- 
mer, dried  in  the  sun,  and  burned 
in  heaps,  when  the  ashes  fall  into 
a  pit,  where  they  concrete  into  a 
hard  mass.  A  similar  salt  is  ob- 
tained from  the  ashes  (kelp)  of 
the  Fucus  vesiculosus,  or  Common 
B  b  3  Sea« 
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Sea-wrack,  or  Sea-ware,  a  marine 
plant  growing  on  the  sea-coasts. — ■ 
The  sand  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass  is  found  at  Lynn,  in  Nor- 
folk, and  Maidstone,  in  Kent. 

These  various  articles  are  first 
carefully  washed,  and,  after  ex- 
tracting all  the  impurities,  they  are 
conveyed  to  the  furnace  in  pots 
made  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  fire.  Here 
the  mixture  is  fused,  and  disposed 
of  according  to  the  different  kinds 
of  glass  intended  to  be  manufac- 
tured. 

Round  glass,  such  as  phials, 
drinking-glasses,  &c.  are  blown. 
When  the  different  materials  are 
sufficiently  liquefied,  the  workmen 
dip  long  iron  pipes  into  it,  and 
blow  the  metal  till  it  lengthens 
like  a  bladder.  It  is  then  rolled  on 
a  marble  slab  to  polish  it,  when  it 
is  blown  a  second  time,  in  order 
to  form  it  into  the  shape  of  a 
globe.  Next,  it  is  cut  off  at  the 
collet,  or  neck,  adhering  to  the 
pipe :  for  this  purpose,  the  latter 
is  rested  on  an  iron  bar  close  to  the 
neck,  and  a  drop  of  water  poured 
on  it,  by  which  means,  it  is  crack- 
ed about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
when  it  is  Slightly  struck,  or  cut 
by  a  pair  of  shears,  and  imme- 
diately separated. — Now  tfie  work- 
man dips  the  rod  or  pipe  into  the 
melting  metal,  whence  he  draws 
out  as  much  as  will  connect  the 
glass  already  made,  to  which  he 
fixes  the  rod,  opposite  the  opening 
caused  by  the  breaking  or  cutting 
of  the  neck.  In  this  position,  the 
glass  is  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace,  in  order  to  be  heated,  or 
Scalded  :  thus  it  becomes  so  soft, 
that  it  may  be  pierced,  opened, 
and  moulded  at  pleasure,  without 
any  apprehension  of  its  breaking. 
The  vase],  however,,  is  not  finish- 
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ed  till  it  has  again  been  returned*  t« 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  where, 
after  being  thoroughly  heated,  and 
turned  quickly  round,  it  will  open 
to  any  size,  by  means  of  heat  and 
circular  motion.  Should  any  im- 
purities remain,  they  are  cut  off 
with  the  shears,  as  the  glass  con- 
tinues flexible  till  it  becomes  cool. 
And,  if  the  vessel  thus  made  re- 
quire a  foot  or  handle,  or  any  other 
ornament,  the  operator  forms  them 
separately,  and  unites  them  by  the 
help  of  hot  metal,  drawn  from  the 
pots  with  die  iron-rod  : — the  last 
operation  for  completing  the  glass, 
is  that  of  Annealing. — See  vol.  i^ 
p.  65. 

Windoiv  or  Table-glass,  is  work- 
ed nearly  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed :  the  workman  blows  and 
manages  the  metal,  so  that  it  ex- 
tends two  or  three  feet  in  a  cylin-* 
drical  form.  It  is  then  carried  to 
the  fire,  and  the  operation  of  blow- 
ing repeated  till  the  metal  is 
stretched  to  the  dimensions  re- 
quired, the  side  to  which  the  pipe 
is  fixed  diminishing  gradually  till  it 
ends  in  a  pyramidal  form  ;  but,  in 
order  to  bring  both  ends  nearly  to 
the  same  diameter,  while  the  glass 
continues  flexible,  a  small  portion 
of  hot  metal  is  added  to  the  pipe  j 
the  whole  is  drawn  out  with  a  pair 
of  iron  pincers,  and  the  same  end 
is  cut  off  with  a  little  cold  water  as 
before. 

The  cylinder  thus  open  at  one 
end,  is  returned  to  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace,  where  it  is  cut  by  the 
aid  of  cold  water,  after  which  it 
is  gradually  heated  on  an  earthen 
table,  in  order  to  unfold  its  length, 
while  the  workman  with  an  iron 
tool  alternately  raises  and  depresses 
the  two  halves  of  the  cylinder  :  by 
this  process,  the  latter  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  same  fiat  form  in 
vlikJi 
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%4iich  it  is  again  heated/  cooled  on 
a  copper-table,  hardened  24  liours 
mi  the  annealing  furnace*  and  after- 
wards pr<  -  an  ed  For  use. 

Window-glass  is  di\  idea  into  \  a- 
rious  sorts,  the  principal  of  which 
are:  1.  Crown-glass,  which  is  the 
clearest  and  most  expensive.  The 
best  window-glass  is  made  of  white 
sand,  6olbs. ;  purified  pearl-ashes, 
30lbs.j  salt-petre,  15lbs.;  borax, 
lib. ;  and  or"  half  a  pound  of  arsenic. 
These  materials  are  melted  in  the 
mariner  before  mentioned,  and  if 
the  glass  should  assume  a  dusky 
yellowish  hue,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  manganese  mast  be  added 
to  remove  that  defect. 

2.  Newcastle-glass,  which  is 
most  commonly  used  in  England  : 
it  is  of  an  ash-colour,  and  frequent- 
ly speckled,  streaked,  and  other- 
wise blemished.  Its  preparation 
consists  of  60lbs.  of  white  sand, 
25lbs.  of  unpurified  pearl-ashes, 
lOlbs.  of  common  salt,  2lbs.  of  ar- 
senic, and  2  oz.  of  manganese. 

3.  Phial-glass  is  an  intermediate 
kind  between  flint  and  the  com- 
mon bottle  or  green-glass.  Tiie 
better  sort  is  made  of  120lbs.  of 
"white  sand,  50lbs.  of  unpurified 
pearl-ashes,  lOlbs.  of  common  salt, 
5 lbs.  of  arsenic,  and  5  oz.  of  man- 
ganese. The  composition  for  green 
or  common  phial- glass  consists  of 
120lbs.  of  the  cheapest  white  sand ; 
SOlbs.  of  wood-ashes  well  burnt 
and  sifted,  20lbs.  of  pearl-ashes^ 
15lbs.  of  common  salt,  and  lib.  of 
arsenic. 

4.  The  common  bottle,  or  green 
glass,  is  prepared  from  any  kind  of 
sand  fused  with  wood-ashes,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  clinkers 
of  forges. 

Plate-glass  is  the  last  and  most 
Valuable  i.ind,  and  is  thus  called, 
from  its  being  cast  in  plates  or 
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large  sheets:  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively employed  for  mirrors  or 
looking  glasses,  and  for  the  win- 
dows of  carriages. — It  is  composed 
ofGolbs.  of  white  sand  cleansed; 
2.;lbs.  of  purified  pearl-ashes ; 
15lbs.  of  salt-petre",  and  7lbs.  of 
borax;  and,  if  a  yellow  tinge  should 
appear  in  the  glass,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  manganese  an  1  arsenic  are 
added,  iri  equal  proportions. 

Plate-glass  was  formerly  blown, 
but  that  method  having  been  found 
very  inconvenient,  casting  was 
invented  ;  namely,  the  liquid  metal 
is  conveyed  from  the  furnace  to  a 
laige  table,  on  which  it  is  poured, 
and  all  excrescences,  or  bubbles, 
are  immediately  removed  by  a  rol- 
ler that  is  swiftly  passed  over  it. 
It  is  then  annealed  in  the  manner 
already  referred  to. 

The  last  process  is  that  of  grind- 
ing, which  is  performed  by  certain 
machinery,  that  is  not  generally 
known.  In  Britain,  it  is  practised 
to  the  greatest  perfection  by  Bohe- 
mians. 

The  colouring  of  glass  with  va- 
rious shades,  is  an  art  known  only 
to  a  few  persons,  and  as  it  is  not 
an  object  of  domestic  economy,  we 
shall  only  notice  a  patent  granted 
in  February  177&>  to  Mr.  John 
Kent  Tarrant,  for  his  invention 
of  painting,  spangling,  gilding,  and 
silvering  glass. — -This  is  effected  by 
applying  the  painting  to  the  back 
of  the  glass,  so  that  it  may  appear 
on  the  front,  when  finished :  the 
colours  are  to  be  prepared  with  oil 
or  varnish.  Those  parts  which  are; 
intended  to  be  gilt,  must  be  previ- 
ously traced  on  the  glass,  and  when 
perfectly  dry,  the  gold-leaf  is  to  be 
applied  :  a  similar  method  is  to  be 
followed  for  silvering.  With  re- 
spect to  spangling,  the  patentee 
directs  this  process  to  be  performed 
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after  the  parts  have  been  proper- 
ly shadowed  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
outlines  arc  dry,  the  glass  ought  to 
be  varnished  with  a  solution  or" gum 
copal,  and  the  spangles  strewed  on 
while  it  is  wet }  when  they  are  per- 
fectly dry,  it  is  necessary  to  var- 
nish them  over  two  or  three  times. 

Glass  is  so  remarkably  elastic, 
that  if  the  force  with  which  glass 
balls  strike  each  other,  be  comput- 
ed at  lG,  that  with  which  they  re- 
cede, from  their  elasticity,  will  be 
nearly  15.  Hence  wehave  seen  glass 
tvigs,  and  even  glass  brushes,  ma- 
nufactured by  Bohemian  artists.— 
If  glass  be  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  dew,  it  becomes  moist,  which 
does  not  happen  either  with  silver 
or  any  other  metal.  And  if  a  gob- 
let, or  other  drinking-glass,  be  fill- 
ed with  water,  and  rubbed  on  the 
brim  with  a  wet  finger,  it  will  im- 
part musical  notes,  higher  Or  lower, 
in  proportion  as  the  gla-is  contains 
more  or  less  of  dtat  fluid  :  it  like- 
wise possesses  considerable  electri- 
cal properties,  and  is  therefore  fre- 
quently employed  in  experiments 
t)J)  electricity. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article, 
we  cannot  omit  to  take  notice  of 
the  numerous  accidents  that  fre- 
quently happen  in  consequence  of 
person  inadvertently,  or  adventur- 
ously, swallowing  fragments  of 
broken  glass.  In  such  ease,  the 
safest  remedy  is  to  administer,  as 
Speedily  as  possible,  large  draught:* 
of  olive  or  other  demulcent  oils,  by 
which  the  membranes  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  max  be  lubri- 
cated, and  thus  the  injurious  ef- 
Fe&s  of  the  glass  timely  counter- 
d.  If  children,  M  Other  impro- 
vident persons,  have  cut  themselves 
with  '.'lass,  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
tBDCe  to  l-i  ertain  whether  any  par- 
tides  of  it  have  remained  in  the 
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Wound  :  these  should,  at  all  h-ti* 
zards,  be  immediately  ex- traded by 
a  skilful  operator;  as,  without  ■■-  i 
precaution,  the  most  dangeroos 
consequences  are  to  be  apprehend" 
ed,  in  parts  thus  injured. 

For  diffi  rent  methods  of  uniting 
broken  glass,  we  refer  to  the  ar- 
ticle-; Cement,  vol.  i.  p,  4/ 1>  ;  and 
Garlic,  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 

Glass-wort.  See  Salt-wort. 

GLAUBER's-SALT,  a  chemical 
composition,  which  is  usually  pre- 
pared by  adding  to  sea-salt  an 
equal  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  dilut- 
ed with  water,  distilling  off  the 
marine  acid,  and  dissolving  and 
crystallizing  the  remainder. 

The.se  salts  may  also  be  obtained 
by  mixing  four  ounces  of  borax 
with  one  ounce  and  one  dram  of 
oil  of  vitriol  ;  the  whole  of  which, 
when  sublimed,  affords  what  is  by 
chemists  called  Sedative  Salt  -,  and 
if  the  remainder  be  exposed  to  at 
strong  fire,  it  will  yield  Glauber's- 
salts.  They  were  first  prepared  by 
John  Rhooolphus  Glaubfk,  :i 
celebrated  chemist  of  the  J  ~  t  Ii  C(  n- 
tury  ;  and  are  of  considerable 
in  medicine  as  cooling  purgatives, 
when  taken  in  db'ses  fVom  six  I  > 
twelve  drams  :  they  also  prove  ex- 
cellent aperients  in  various  chroni- 
cal disorders,  such  as  habitual  dos- 
fivferie'ss,  for  which  small  doses  of 
one  dram  of  this  salt,  with  two 
seruples  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one 
scruple  .of  sal-ammoniac  dissolved 
in  water,  may  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage, three  or  four  limes  a  day. 

glazing  signifies  the  coating 

or  enamelling  of  t  artken  ware  u  ith 
any  vitreous  substance,  the  basis  of 
which  consists  of  lead.  It  is  one 
of  those  familiar  arts  with  which 
the  ancients  wire  doubtless  better 
acquainted  than  our  modern  pot- 
ters.   The  Roman  urns  discov' 


fn    Yorkshire,    instead    of  ' 

.,',  are  covi  red  on  both  sid<  s 
w  itfa      •'      •  i  red  coral 

tint,  smooth,  b<  lutiful,  and  incom- 
,.  irabl  »le  than  all  our 

earthen   vessels;  having  withstood 
the  effects  of  time  for  a 
of  centuries. 

On  die  contrary,  the  glazing  bf 
all  mir  earthen  ware  is  very  apt  to 
k,    both    from  moisture    ami 
beat,    being    composed  of 
one  of  tin    mosi  pern]  sous  n 
that  could  be  i  such  im- 

portant purpoc  .     It  is  v  ciJ  known 
that  lead  i-  .  heat, 

and    readily  decomposed    by   any 
vegetable  acid:  hence  it  has  been 
affirmed  by  various  eminent  wri- 
are  under  the  d 
•  sity  of  inhaling  or  swallowing,  per- 
haps even-  day,  a  minute  portion 
■  of  a  metal  which   is  one  of  t:  e 
slowest,  but  most  destructive  poi- 
sons,  and    lavs  the  foundation  of 
many  fatal  disorders,  such  as  palsy, 
dry  colic,  consumption,  &c.  the  re- 
mote cause  of  which  has  not,   till 
lately,  been  suspected. 

Although  we  are  no  advocates 
for  spreading-  alarm. or  exciting  ap- 
prehension, yet  there  appears  to  be 
sufficient  reason  to  bt  licve  that  our 
|  la  u  d  culinary  vessels  are  a  latent 
Source  of  disease  ;  and  when  fruit 
or  acids  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
them  for  some  time,  the  liquors  or 
substances  thus  preserved  will  ne- 
cessarily acquire  a  very  dangerous 
impregnation  fn  m  the  metal. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  describing 
the  composition  and  process  by 
which  earthen  vessels  are  usually 
glazed,  we  shall  earnestly  recom- 
mend various  substitutes  for  lead 
to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

M.A\  estrumb',  an  eminent  Ger- 
man chemist,  was  required  by  the 
government  of  Hanover  to'devise 
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-  pernicion  :  i  kglazirig 

earthen   ware    than    teas   bith 
I      i     d,     In <  •     ol  no- 

i,  r\|>i  rimettts,  i>  i  has  at 
length  published  the  successful  n> 
m:Ii  of  Bpv<  ral  composition  s,  in 
which  not  a  particle  of  had  was 
employed,  and  which  in  bis  opinion 
will  prove  an  useful  glflZ*Bg  lor  or- 
dinary v<  isels. 

First  :    l<2  parts  of  sand  :  1  1,  15, 

or  80  parts  of  purified   pot-ash j 
and  from  3  to  5  parts  ol  borax. 

Second  :  9  !  parts  ol  glas9  (we 
snpp  rlassji   16  parts 

ind  3   parts  of  pi. re  pot- 
ash. 

Third  ;  150  parts  of  crystalliz- 
ed  GlauherVsah,  with  8  parts  of 
pulverized  charcoal,  previously 
roasted,  till  it  has  acquired  a  grey 
colour;  10'  parts  of  sand ;  and  iJ 
parts  of  borax. 

Another  method  of  withe 

out  lead  has  been  invented  by  M. 
NlESEMAN,  a  pottl  r  at  Leipzig  :  it 
consists  of  half  a  pound  of  sak- 
pe'l  e,  half  a  pound  of  pot-ash,  and 
pound  of  common  salt.  This 
composition  is  not  very  expensive, 
and  said  to  produce  an  enamel  not 
inferior  to  that  prepared  with  lead. 
Professor  Leoxkakdi  has  investi- 
gated, and  found  it  eminently  use- 
ful. We  trust,  therefore,  our  pot- 
ters will  in -future  conscientiously 
desist  from  using  that  pernicious 
and  slowly  poisonous  metal. 

GLEAN  1 N G,  or  Leas* n a .  as 
it  i-.  called  in  some  counties-,  is  the 
gathering  or  picking  up  those  ears 
of  corn  which  are- left  alter  tl  e  held 
has  been  reaped,  and  die  crop  car- 
ried home. 

This  practice  has  lately  been  de- 
cided to  be  illegal ;  and  so  far  as  it 
respects  th  >se  idle  persons,  whoso 
sole  occupation  during  the  summer 
months,  is  to  procure  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence 
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listence  by  leasbnr,  the  decision 
has  been  dictated  by  the  soundest 
wisdom. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Continent, 
the  farmers  allow  this  privilege 
only  upon  condition  that  the  glean- 
ers contribute  their  labour  for  one 
or  two  hours  towards  the  housing 
of  the  crop.  Such  regulation  ts 
occasionally  beneficial  to  both  par- 
ties, especially  on  the  approach  of 
rain ;  as  the  sheaves  may  thus  be  col- 
lected and  loaded  on  carts,  orother- 
wise  secured  by  the  a»d  of  super- 
numerary hands,  before  the  storm 
bursts  forth,  and  perhaps  damages 
the  corn,  by  additional  moisture. — 
In  consideration  of  their  services, 
these  voluntary  labourers  are  per- 
mitted to  glean  for  one  or  two 
hours,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  time  they  have  assisted,  before 
others  are  suffered  to  enter  the 
field  indiscriminately. 

GLOVE,  a  covering  for  the  hand 
and  wrist,  which  forms  a  consider- 
able article  of  commerce. 

Gloves  are  divided  into  various 
kinds,  such  as  silk,  thread,  cotton, 
leather,  kc.  The  materials  for  the 
last-mentioned  sort  are  the  skins  of 
kids,  lambs,  does,  bucks,  and  odier 
animals,  the  manufacturing  of 
■which  affords  employment  to  a 
great  number  of  families. 

Although  the  most  fashionable 
gloves,  and  those  very  generally 
worn,  consist  of  leather,  >et  they 
are  by  no  means  the  most  healthy. 
Indeed,  it  is  equally  improper  and 
unwholesome  to  cover  the  hands 
and  arms  with  any  other  than 
woollen  texture,  which  ought  to 
be  preferred  by  all  females  who  are 
anxiou-i  to  improve  the  complexion 
of  those  extremities  : — we  are  con- 
vinced, from  experience,  that  no 
cosmetics  are  so  efficacious  and 
tafe  2S  simple  animal  wool. 
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GLOW-WORM,  the  vzmaW 
of  the  Fire-Jli/,  or  Lam/n/ris  Jiocii- 
hica,  L.  is  remarkable  for  the  light 
it  emits  during  the  night.  This 
luminous  appearance  depends  upon 
a  phosphorescent  liquor  found  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  insect, 
which,  by  unfolding  or  contracting 
itself,  withdraws  it  at  pleasure. 

The  glow-worm  flies  about 
chiefly  in  autumn,  and  frequents 
the  grassy  plantations  of  juniper- 
trees.  The  whole  insect,  was  for- 
merly used  in  medicine  as  a  solvent 
of  the  stone,  and  highly  extolled  as 
an  anodyne ;  but  it  is  at  present 
deservedly  exploded. 

GLUE,  a  tenacious,  viscid  mat- 
ter, serving  as  a  cement  to  unite  or 
connect  substances  together. 

Glues  are  of  different  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  uses  to  which 
they  are  applied ;  such  are  com- 
mon glue,  glove-glue,  and  parch- 
ment-glue :  but  the  two  last  are 
more  properly  called  Size. 

The  common  or  string -glue, 
which  is  chiefly  used  by  carpenters, 
joiners,  &c.  is  prepared  sometimes 
from  the  whole  skins  of  oxen, 
cows,  and  other  animals;  but  more; 
generally  from  the  parings  or 
scraps,  sinews  of  die  legs,  ike. 

1  he  paiings  are  steeped  for  two 
or  three  days  in  water,  when  they 
are  washed  out,  and  boiled  to  the' 
consistence  of  a  jelly,  which  is 
passed,  while  hot,  through  osier 
baskets,,  in  order  to  separate  the 
impure  particles.  It  is  th.:n  left 
to  subside  and  filtrate:  when  all 
feculent  matters  are  settled  at  the 
bottom,  the  jelly  is  dissolved  and 
boiled  a  second  time  ;  after  which 
it  is  poured  into  flat  vessels  or 
moulds,  whence  it  is  taken  out  in 
solid  masses,  and  cut  into  square 
pteces  or  cakes. — Lastly,  it  is 
peuded  in  a  kind  ol  coarse  net 
fastened 
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IJKtened  to  a  frame,  or  Btrings, 
■  it  is  sutten  d  to  remain  till 
completely  dry. — The  best  glue 
tor  common  purposes  used  in  iliis 
country  u  generally  imported  from 
Ireland,  and  is  exempt  even  from 
khecoovoy-duryj  whereas  the 
obtained  from  foreign  markets  pays 
to  the  customs  9s.  3d£.  per  cwt. 

A  very  superior,  but  expensive, 
glue  may  be  prepared  from  the  hides 
of  die  oldest  cattle,  especially  those 
of  bulls.  Its  quality  is  likewise 
much  improved  by  long  keeping  ; 
and  its  strength  may  be  easily  de- 
termined, by  immersing  a  piece  in 
water  for  three  or  four  day^;  at  the 
expiration  of  which,,  if  it  swell  con- 
siderably without  dissolving,  and 
resume  its  former  dry  state,  on  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  air,  it  may  be 
considered  as  excellent. 

Glue  is  also  manufactured  from 
the  skins,  fins,  heads,  tails,  and 
cartilages  of  porpoises,  cuttle-fish, 
and  odier  sea-monsters.  For  this 
purpose,  the  parts  above  men- 
tioned should  be  boiled  in  water, 
being  carefully  preserved  from 
smoke,  and  whatever  may  disco- 
lour the  liquor,  or  render  it  turbid. 
When  all  die  substance  of  the  fish 
has  been  boiled  down,  the  jelly  is 
strained  through  a  sieve,  and  suf- 
fered to  cool.  It  is  then  again 
boiled  with  die  same  precaution, 
till  the  drops,  when  dried  in  the 
open  air,  concrete  on  cooling.  Af- 
ter having  acquired  a  proper  con- 
sistence, it  is  twisted  in  a  manner 
similar  to  paste,  and  suspended  on 
strings  for  drying  in  die  shade. 
Glue,  thus  prepared,  is  more  or  less 
perfect,  in  proportion  to  die  care 
with  which  it  is  clarified  :  it  should 
be  completely  soluble  in  water. 

Another  very  powerful  glue  may 
be  prepared  by  a  spirituous  solution 
•f  isinglass,  which  Mr.  Boyle  di- 
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refts  to  be  first  steeped  for  twenty* 

tour    hours    in   common     brandy; 
when  the  isinglass  is  opened  and 

••:',  die  whole  should  bs 
gentlv  boiled  together,  and  stirred 
till  it  forms  a  perfect  solution,  and 
till  a  drop  of  the  cold  liquor  indi- 
a  strong  jelly.  It  is  then  to 
be  strained  while  hot,  through  a 
clean  linen  cloth,  into  a  vessel,, 
which  ought  to  be  closely  stopped. 
A  gentle  heat  will  be  sufficient  to 
dissolve  this  glue  into  a  colo\>iiess> 
and  nearly  transparent  fluid,  which 
is  said  to  be  so  adhesive,  that  pieces 
of  wood  glued  with  it,  separate 
elsewhere  sooner  than  in  the  place 
where  diey  are  joined. — See  Isin- 
glass. 

GXAT,  or  Culex,  L.  a  genus  of 
insects  comprising  several  species, 
which  are  well  known  by  the  se- 
vere punctures  they  indict. 

Gnats  deposit  their  eggs  to  the 
number  of  200,  by  each  female,  on 
stagnant  waters  where  they  are 
hatched  into  small  grubs,  in  die 
course  of  two  or  three  clays.  On 
the  sides  are  four  small  fins,  by 
the  aid  of  which  ti.e  inseft  swims1 
about,  and  swiftly  dives  to  die 
bottom.  The  larvae  retain  their 
form  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks  ; 
when  they  are  converted  into  chry- 
salis, in  which  state  they  continue 
three  or  four  days,  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  till  they  as- 
sume the  form  of  gnats. 

These  insects  have  a  cylindrical 
body,  consisting  of  eight  rings. 
The  sting,  which  is  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye,  contains  five  or  six 
spiculae,  or  darts,  exquisitely  mi- 
nute. With  these,  gnats  make 
puncmres  in  the  skin,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  inject  a  small  portion  of 
liquor  which  renders  die  blood  cir- 
culating near  the  wound  more  fluid, 
and  tli us  causes  troublesome  itch- 
ing 
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incr.  Others  observe,  th3t  female 
gnats  only  extract  the  blood  by 
suction.  Ast  bowe»er,  these  stings 
p.re  orenerally  attended  with  a  pain- 
ful swelling,  different  remedies 
have  been  suggested  for  its  renicH 
•val  :  one  of  the  most  effectual  con* 
sjstsof  small,  but  equal  portion;-, 
of  Venice  turpentine  and  sweet  oil  j 
thev  should  be  mixed  and  applied 
to  the  wounded  part,  which  will 
•be  effect ually  relieved  in  the  space 
of  six  hours.  Indeed,  olive  oil 
alone,  or  unsalted  butter,  or  fresh 
hog's-lard,  if  timely  rubbed  on  the 
sting,  will  be  equally  efficacious. 
But  we  cannot  approve  of  any  mer- 
curial solutions,  that  have  occasi- 
onally been  advised  in  popular 
books,  for  the  more  speedy  cure  of 
this  trifling  affection. 

GOAT,  or  Copra,  L.  a  genus  of 
animals,  comprising  more  than  30 
'Species,  only  one  of  which  is  reared 
in  this  country,  namely,  the  Hircus, 
or  Common  Goat,  a  native  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  in  Asia,  whence  it  has 
ben  dispersed  through  Europe. 

This  species  has  arched  and 
keeled  horns,  with  a  long  beard, 
and  is  peculiarly  attached  to  the 
<  impany  of  man,  even  in  its  wild 
state.  The  females  generally  bring 
••forth  one  or  two,  and  very  seldom 
three  kids,  after  a  gestation  of 
-about  live  months  ;  they  attain  an 
age  of  tweh  e  years. 

Coats  are  sensible  of  caresses, 
and  display  a  remarkable  attach- 
ment to  their  friends.  They  are 
stronger <  more  nimble,  and  less 
timid  than  sh<  ep  ;  possess  a  lively, 
capricious  and  wandering  disposi- 
tion j  and  delight  in  elevated  and 
solitary  places,  frequently  sleeping 
on  the  points  of  rocks  and  preci- 
■  pices. — '1 1  ese  animals  are  moat 
easily  Blip]  ofted  t  art  any  others  of 
the  sama  >vic  j  for  there  arc  few 
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herbs  which  they  will  not  relish.--* 
Nor  are  they  liable  to  so  many  dis- 
orders as  sheep  ;  and.  though  able 
fo  support  the  vicissitudes  of  heat 
and  cold  more  easily  than  die  lat- 
ter, yet  they  are  very  susceptible 
of  severe  frosts,  which  they  endure 
with  less  difficulty  in  the  society  of 
other  animals. 

Goats  emit,  at  all  times,  a  strong 
and  disagreeable  odour,  which 
however  is  not  without  its  use : 
for,  if  one  of  these  animals  be  kept 
in  a  stable,  it  is  affirmed  that  it 
will  be  an  effectual  preventive  of 
the  staggers,  a  disorder  which  is 
often  very  fatal  to  horses.  This 
influence  of  the  goat  is  not,  as 
Mr.  Marshall  judiciously  ob- 
serves, in  his  "  Rural  Economy  of 
Gloucestershire ,"  merely  that  of  a 
charm ;  for  the  staggers  are  evi- 
dently a  nervous  disorder.  Odours, 
in  many  cases,  operate  beneficially 
on  the  human  nerves,  and  proba- 
bly the  strong  scent  of  tire  goat  has 
a  similar  effect  on  those  of  the 
horse  ;  a  copied ure  which  is  partly 
corroborated  by  the  practice  adopted 
in  Northumberland,  where  a  few 
goats  are  generally  mixed  with  the 
sheep,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  flock.  It  is  also  well 
known,  that  the  former  with  safety 
<  at  plants,  which  would  be  de- 
structive to  sheep  and  other  ani- 
mals. Hence,  goats  devour  the 
leaves  of  Hemlox  k  with  impunity  ; 
but  the  Spotti  d  Snakeweed,  Poly- 
gonum Persicaria,  as  well  as  the 
liases  and  fruit  of  the  Common 
Spindle-tree,  Evonymus  Europucus, 
L.  are  to  them  not  less  fatal  than 
to  other  quadrupeds. 

Although  the  food  of  goats  is 
attended  With  little  c\ pence,  as 
they  maintain  themselves  on  the 
most  barren  mountains,  vet  their 
produce  is  of  considerable  value. 

Thflf 
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The  whit.  made  of  their 

)•  ir,  fc>i  \i  hii  h  pa: ,  of  the 

I   Is   iu   t] 

r   t  i    is    in    equal 
in  u  ith  'h<-  hair,  and  candles 
oi   it,  which,  in  wbite- 
qess  unci  qua  '     lire  -aid  to  be  su- 
perior to  «  van !  th< 1V  horns 

i       ndles  for  knives 

-  ;   and  their   skin  is  w<.  il 

.  tted  for  gloves,  especially  that 

kid,  which  is  dress  d  .broad, 

made    into    stockings,    bed-ticks, 

bed-hangings,    sheets,    and    even 

shirts. 

The  flesh  of  these  animals,  how- 
ever, is  hard,  and  almost  indiges- 
tible :  hence  the  meat  of  kids  only 
should  be  eaten,  as  it  is  more  Gli- 
der, and  ailords  good  Dot 
meat.  Goats-milk  is  sweet,  nu- 
tritive, and  medicinal ;  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  that  of  asses  ; 
and,  when  drunk  warm  in  tiie 
morning  and  evening,  with  a  tc;i- 
spooinul  of  hartshorn*  for  si  i 
v.i  ks,  it  has  been  productive  of 
benefit  to  phthisical  patients,  who 
were  not  too  much  reduced. — 
Cheese  prepared  from  goats-milk 
is  much  va  ued  in  mountainous 
countries,  alter  it  has  been  kept  to 
a  proper  age;  bur,  possessing  a 
peculiar  flavour,  it  is  to  seme  per- 
sons very  unpleasant  3  nor  is  it 
more  easily  digested  than  any  other 
kind  of  caseous  matter. 

GOATVBEARD,  or  Trago- 
pogon,  h.  a  genus  of  plants  com- 
prising id  species,  two  of  which 
are  indigenous. 

1.  The  p. -a tense,  Yellow  Goat's- 
beard,  or  Go-to-bed-at-noon  (be- 
cause its  blossoms  close  about  the 
middle  of  die  day)  grows  in  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  where  it  flowers 
in  June.— rDr,  Withering  re- 
marks, that  the  young  roots  of  this 
plant,  in  skiing,  may  be  boiled  and 
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r.it'  11  like  aspai  .  -  they  pos- 
sess, a  similar  llavour,  and  are 
nearly  as  nutrition,. 

1  !  h  p  trrifoUuia,  or  purple 
I  <- beard,  is  also  fou  id  in  mea- 
d  ».ws,  and  not  unfrequeotly  ia  up- 
land pastures  ;  it  flowers  ia  the 
month  of  May. — '1  he  succulent 
roots  of  this  vegetable,  when  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  are  called  Sal- 
— Cow*,  sheep,  and  horses, 
eat.  the  whole  of  this  plant,:  swine 
avidity,  but  it  is  not 
relished  by  goats. — The  tender 
roots  a  1  ford  a  delicious  salad,  and 
also  an  excellent  substitute  for 
aspar 

Gi  )L1),  the  most  valuable  of  all 
metals,  is  of  a  brighl  yellow  colour, 
ia  its  pure  state,  but  acquires  dif- 
ferent shades,  when  alloyed  with 
baser  metals: 

Europe  is  supplied  with  gold 
chiefly  from  Chili  and  Peru,  in 
South  America  ;  though  a  small 
quantity  is  likewise  imported  from 
China,  and  the  coast  of  Africa. 
This  metal  is  also  found  in  the 
sands  of  several  large  rivers  which 
do  not  spring  from  mountains,  but 
contain  veins  of  gold  :  mines  of 
it  exist  in  \arions  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  a  verv  promising  one  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  the  county 
ofWicklow,  ia  Inland. 

Gold  is  obtained  in  a  pure  or 
native  state  more  frequently  than 
any  other  metal ;  it  is  in  general 
mixed  with  a  stony  matter,  from 
which  it  is  extracted  by  amalgama- 
tion. It  is  more  ductile  than  lead, 
or  tin,  but  less  elastic  than  cither 
iron  or  copper.  Gold  becomes 
hard  and  brittle,  by  continued  ham- 
mering, bui  r -sumes  its  ductility 
when  slowly  heated.  Being  the 
toughest,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  malleable  of  all  metals,  one 
grain  of  it.  may  be  hammered  into 

leaves 
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leaves  that  would  cover  a  space  of 
1400  square  inches. 

This  precious  metal  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  known  bodies,  excepting  ft  la- 
tin a  ,  its  specific  gravity  b"ing  to 
that  of  distilled  water  as  1(),'25S1 
to  1,0003 ;  that  is,  one  solid  inch 
of  gold  w  ighs  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  times  heavier  than  one  cubic 
inch  of  water.  It  melts  in  a  low 
white  heat,  requiring,  according  to 
Mr.  V/edgewood's  calculation, 
523/  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's,  or 
thirty-two  of  his  own  thermome- 
ter; a  point  much  higher  than  that 
required  for  the  melting  of snver  or 
copp<  r. 

Gold  is  not  only  the  universal 
circulating  medium  for  the  purchase 
of  commodities,  but  it  is  also  ap- 
plied to  various  purposes  j  for  in- 
stance, chains,  watches,  plate,  the 
making  of  gold  lace  for  liveries,  Sec. 
As  die  manulaemre  last  mentioned 
frequently  becomes  tarnished,  and 
totally  lo^es  its  lustre,  we  shall 
briefly  observe,  that  this  may  be 
easily  restored,  by  gently  rubbing 
the  Lice  w'.th  a  sponge  dipped  in 
warm  spirit  of  wine. 

Gold  is  soluble  in  aqua-regia,  by 
which  considerable  quantities  of  it 
are  consumed  by  carvers  andg'.kk  i .-,, 
and  also  for  the  ornamenting  of 
china,  &c.  It  may,  likewise,  though 
imperfectly,  be  dissolved  in  the  must 
concentrated  aqua-fortis. 

The  relative  value  of  gold  to  that 
of  silver,  was  anciently  as  twelve  to 
one.  This  proportion,  however, 
varies  according  to  the  abunda.  ce 
or  scarcity  of  the  form;  r  metal.  In 
our  coinage,  tiie  value,  of  fine  gold 
is  to  that  of  fine  silver,  as  15Z  to  1. 
A  similar  proportion  may  be.  con- 
sidered, upoa  an  average,  as  the 
flx<  d  t  indard  of  Europe. 

Then  are  various  tan  thoda  of  de- 
termining the  Jincatbs  of  gold,  or 
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the  proportion  of  alloy  which  It 
contains.  For  this  purpose,  touch- 
needles  are  generally  employed,  by 
which  the  respective  quality  of  gold 
can  be  ascertained  with  tolerable 
exactness.  These  needles  are  small 
bars  made  of  compound  metals,  in 
different  proportions,  which  are  ac- 
curately marked  on  each  ;  and,  by 
rubbing  the  metal  under  examinati- 
on, and  one  or  more  of  the  needles, 
close  to  each  other  on  a  touck-stone, 
the  diherent  strokes  are  compared, 
in  order  to  judge  by  the  colour 
which  bears  the  strongest  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  doubtful  me- 
tal. The  most  usual  stones  for 
this  test  are  black  basaltes,  though 
either  flint,  or  potter's  ware  of  a 
black  colour,  may  be  employed 
with  equal  advantage.  And  though 
such  a  criterion  cannot  be  relied 
upon  with  the  same  degree  of  ac- 
curacy as  that  of  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  different  metals, 
yet  the  touch-needles  give  a  more 
exacl  information  than  might  be 
expected  from  this  superficial  assay. 
Thus,  an  expert  goldsmith  will  not 
alt  oget  her  decide  from  the  difference 
of  colour,  but  will  also  be  gu  ded 
bj  the  concomitant  effect  produced 
on  the  texture  of  the  metal,  when 
abraded  by  the  touch-stone,  name- 
ly, whetherit  be  rough,  dry,  smooth, 
or  greasy. — See  Guinea. 

Several  metallic  compositions, 
however,  yield  marks  or  impres- 
sions on  the.  touch-stone,  very  near- 
ly resembling  those  of  pure  gold, 
and  which  can  be  distinguished  or 
detected  only  by  another  more  ac- 
curate, test.  In  order  to  guard 
against  such  impositions,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  apply  a  drop  of  aqua- 
fortis to  the  suspected  metallic 
strokes  on  the  stone  :  if  they  do 
not  disappear,  in  consequence  of 
tiiis"  application,  it  may  be  safely 

con- 
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concluded    •    n    die   gold    i 
nuint  ;  as,  in  the  contrary  ca 
will  be  evident  that  ii  is  a  base  or 
adulterated  metal. 

Gold-cup.  Sec  Bulbous  Crow- 
foot. 

GOLDEX-ROD,  the  Common 
orWou\n-woRT,  Solicit i go  I '\ r- 
gaurea,  L.  an  indigenous  perennial 
plant,  growing  in  woods,  hedges, 
h  .aths,  and  copses  ;  and  flowering 
from  July  to  September. 

This  plant  was  formerly  offici- 
nal, and  is  still  in  great  repute 
among  country  people,  for  its  me- 
dicinal virtues  ;  but  we  are  inclin- 
ed to  think,  it  may  with  greater  ad- 
vantage be  employed  as  a  dyeing 
drug.  Both  its  leaves  and  flowers 
impart  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  ; 
which,  according  to  Bechstein, 
is  even  superior  to  that  obtained 
from  woad. 

GOLD-FINCH,  or  F>i„giUa 
carduelis,  L.  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  is  sometimes  also  found  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

This  bird  is  peculiarly  beautiful 
in  its  colour,  of  an  elegant  form, 
and  strikes  melodious  notes.  Its 
bill  is  white,  tipped  with  black,  and 
its  lorehead  and  chin  of  a  rich  scar- 
let tint,  divided  by  a  line  passing 
from  each  corner  of  the  bill  to  the 
eyes,  which  are  black. 

Gold-rincb.es  begin  to  sing  early 
in  the  spring,  and  continue  to 
whistle  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  when  kept  in  a  cage.  In  a 
state  of  confinement,  they  are 
much  attached  to  their  keepers, 
and  will  learn  a  variety  of  little 
tricks,  such  as  to  draw  up  small 
vessels  containing  hemp  or  Ca- 
nary-seeds, and  water  j  to  fire 
squibs  or  crackers,  &c. 

Gold-finches  construct  very  neat 
and  compact  nests  with  moss,  dried 
£rass,  ajid  roots,  which  they  line 
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With  wool,  hiir,  the  down  of  this- 
and  other  soft  substances. 
i  females  lay  five  white  eggs, 
marked  with  deep  purple  '■pot-,  at 
the  larger  end:  they  fe..-d  'heir 
young  with  caterpillars  and  inseefs; 
bu'  the  old  birds  subsist  on  various 
kinds  of    i  cially  those  of 

the  thistle,  of  which  they  are  ex- 
tremely fond. 

As  these  birds  are  frequently 
liable  to  be  sick,  it  will  be  requi- 
site to  allow  them  every  day  a  little 
groundsel,  and  some  saffron  in  their 
water.  If  they  are  lax,  a  small 
portion  of  chalk  should  be  given 
them,  either  by  fixing  it  to  the 
side  of  the  cage,  or  crumbling  it  on 
the.  bottom. 

Red  sand,  or  gravel,  should  like- 
wise be  strewed  every  day  in  their 
habitation ;  for,  as  they  chiefly  sub- 
sist on  oily  seeds,  the  gravel  or  sand 
will  qualify,  and  absorb  the  oil  in 
their  stomachs. — Gold-finches  will 
breed  with  the  Canary-bird  :  this 
intermixture  is  most  successful  be- 
tween the  male  finch  and  the  fe- 
male Canary,  whose  offspring  is 
productive,  and  is  said  to  resemble 
the  male  in  the  bill,  the  colours  of 
the  head,  and  wings;  and  the  hen, 
in  the  rest  of  the  body. 

GOLD-FISH,  or  Cyprians  au~ 
ratns,  L.  is  a  native  of  the  Last 
Indies,  whence  it  was  introduced 
into  England,  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  1/th  century. 

These  lish  are  very  tender,  even 
in  their  native  climates  ;  but  they 
are  now  become  so  naturalized, 
that  they  even  breed  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  chiefly  kept  in 
glass  vessels  for  ornament  j  but  it 
has  lately  been  ascertained,  that 
they  thrive  and  propagate  in  ponds 
or  other  reservoirs ;  where  they 
grow  much  larger  and  come  to 
greater  perfection  than  in  the  East : 

hence 
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it  U  proposed  to  rear  themin 

i.icrto  carp,  on  account  of 

:  a  finer  flavour^  and 

tjeing  ranch   better  calculated  tor 

the  t  ible  di  in  the  eomra  m  carp. 

Golbiliuk-.  See  Crow-foot. 

Golhixs.       Sec   Great    White 

Ox-rvr,. 

GOLD  OF  PLEASURE,  or 
Common  Camuwe,  dlysguqi  sa- 
nfini,  n.  Mit'iithin  saliva,  L  an 
in  Hgenous  plant;  growing  ip  corur 
fiel  Is,  frequently  among  las  (with 
the  se  :ds  of  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  imported  from  foreign 
countries); — it  flowers  in  June. 

This  plant  is  Cultivated  in  G  '- 
mi:iv,  m  account  of  its  seeds,  from 

h  an  exci  It  nt  •  Wis  c  upre 
one  bushel  of  tlie  for.mer„yieldjag 
from  2t  ii  '-V.bs.  of  the  latti  r, 
which  is  equally  useful  for  culinary 
s  nth*  r  ccon  >mcal  purpoa  - 
According  to  German,  writers, 
the  seeds  of  the  Common  Qamhue 
,  a  I  tf|  •  r  proportion  of  lamp- 
oil,  and  which  is  of  a  finer  quality 

than  that  obtained  from  rape-f 

though  it  is  more  liable  to  become 

■■-.<  \    rthcless,   the  culture 

ofth  -  toiiiM  r  strongly  recommends 

itself  to  the  farmer  ;  as  it  u  hi  grow 

in    unfavourable    weather,    when 

flag  cannot  prosper,      J  be   Gold 

of  Pleasure,  however,  requires   a 

,  prepared  soil,  should  be  thinly 

t,ow:\    ami  not  harrowed    in   too 

deep  :     if  properly  cultivated,    it 

yields  more  than  one  hundred-fold. 

The  seeds  of  Camline  are  like* 

wised  favourite  food  witl 

.Itry. — Horses,  cpwsjgoatsj 
p,  relish  the  plant. 

(  rQDD  15JU.LD1M..    See  vol.i.  p, 
Good-K  I  9&-\  1 ENBY.     S  -•  Pei 

■i  - 1  OQTj 

i  ,o.M)i\(;. 
fciOGSJij    or  Anas  anser,  L.  a 
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well  known  species  of  birds',  vcrf, 
common  in  this  country :  it  is  di- 
vided into  two  varieties  ; 

1.  The  Jerus,  Grey  Lag,  or  Wild 
(;  p.$e,that  inhabits  the  fens,  where 
eaqh  female  hatches  tig' it  or  nine 
young,  \  ■  ichare  frequently  caught, 
easily  tamed,  and  afford  excellent, 
meat,  far  superior  to  that  of  the  do- 
mesticated kind.  Towards  winter, 
they  collect  in  docks,  but  reside  the 
whole  year  in  tlie  marshes. 

2.Th  m  msustus, prTameGapfe, 
or  the  Grey  Lag  in  a  state  of  do- 
mestication, from  which  it  varies  in 
colour,  being  more  or  less  inclined 
to  a  grey.  It  is,  however,  often 
ad  perfectly  white,  especially 
the  males  or  ganders. 

The  goose,  in  general,  breeds 
only  once  in  the  course  of  a  year  ; 
but,  if  well  kept,  it  will  frequently 
hatch  twice  within  that  period. 
Fhn  of  these  birds  are  usually 
alio; ted  to  a  gander;  for,  if  that 
number  were  increase'!,  the  eggs 
would  be  rendered  abortive:  tlie 
quantity  of  eggs  to  each  goose  for 
sitting,  is  about  twelve  or  thirt 
— While  brooding,  they  ought  to  be 
fed  with  corn  and  water,  which 
must  be  placed  near  diem,  sp  that 
th  y  may  eat  at  pleasure.  The 
males  should  never  be  excluded 
from  their  company,  because  they 
are  then  instinctively  anxious  to 
watch  over,  and  guard  their  owu 
geese. 

The  nests,  in  which  these  birds; 
sit,  ought  to  he  made  pf  straw,  and 
so  confined  that  the  eggs  cannot 
roll  (j, it,  as  tin  geese  turn  ilun.i 
(\eryday.  When  they  are  near- 
ly hatched,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
break  slightly  the  shell  near  the 
beak  of  the-  young  gosling,  as  well 
for  die  purpose  of  admitting  air,  as 
Id  i  nable  il  to  make  its  way  at 
p>oper  time. 

( 
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Geese  are  very  valuable,  on  ao 

count  of  tin-  team-  ra  i  toy  afford  : 
for  this  purpose,  they  are  unmer- 
cifully plucked  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln  (where  they  are  reared  in 
the  largi  si  numbers)  Jive  times  in 
die  year  .-  the  first  operation  i 

ed  al  Lady-day,  for  feathers 
and  quills,  and  is  repeated  lour 
times  between  that  period  and  Mi- 
lanas,  for  feathers  only.  TJie 
birds  submit  quietly,  but  the 
young  ones  frequentlyprove  unruly 
and  noisy.  The  latter  may  be 
plucked  once,  when  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  weeks  old,  for  fea- 
ther! ;  but  no  quills  must  be  taken 
from  them  ;  nor  should  this  opera- 
tion be  performe  I  at  too  early  a 
i  a,  because  the  goslings  are 
liable  to  perish  in  cold  summers. — 
A  thong  i  the.  pluck  ng  of  geese  has 
by  m  my  been  considered  as  a  bar- 
barous custom,  yet  experience  has 
evince. 1,  that  these  birds,  when 
properly  stripped  of  their  feathers, 
thrive  better, and  are  more  healthy, 
than  if  they  were  permitted  to  drop 
them  by  moulting. 

As  geese  form  a  principal  deli- 
cacy at  our  tables,  the  most  expe- 
ditious mode  of  fattening  them  is 
an  object  of  some  importance. 
Hence  it  has  been  recommended  to 
keep  them  cooped  up  in  a  dark  and 
narrow  place,  where  they  are  to  be 
fed  with  ground  malt  mixed  with 
milk,  or  if  milk  be  scarce,  with 
barley-meal,  ma  died  up  with  wa- 
ter. Another,  and  less  expensive 
way,  of  which  we  can  speak  from 
experience,  consists  in  giving  them 
boiled  oats  with  either  ducks'- 
meat,  or  chopped  carrots,  alter- 
nately, as  they  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  variety  :  thus,  they  will 
become  very  fat  in  a  few  weeks, 
while  their  meat  acquires  a  fine 
flavour. 

SO.  VJII, VOL,  II, 
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Tn  order  to  fatten  Mickaelm'as, 
at  stubble-geese,  it  his  been  d 
ed,  first  to  turn  th<  on  on  the  u 

v\,  or  those  pastures  that 
grow  after  wheat  has  been  bar* 
.  they  are  to  be  pent 
up,  and  fed  with  ground  malt  mix- 
ed with  water,  for  which,  boiled 
oats,  malt,  or  wheat,  may  occa- 
sionally be  substituted. 

This  method  of  fattening,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  deserves  to  be 
countenanced  ;  for,  as  the  flesh  of 
geese  is  naturally  a  precarious  food, 
confinement,  without  exercise,  ren- 
ders it  still  more  unwholesome. 
Their  fit,  indeed,  is  almost  indi- 
gestible ;  and  thdr  flesh  has  a  very 
bad  e  fleet  on  wounds  and  ulcers. 
It  is  also  pernicious  to  persons, 
whose  habits  of  boiy  predispose 
them  to  inflammatory  diseases,  and 
frequent  eruptions  of  the  skin  ;  for 
the  prevention  of  which,  they  ought 
prudently  to  abstain  from  this  deli- 
cious morsel. 

GOOSEBERRY,  the  Rough, 
or  Fea-berry,  Riles  grossularia, 
L.  an  indigenous  shrub  growing  in 
woods  and  hedges,  especially  about 
Darlington,  Durham  ;  also,  on  old 
buildings  and  church- towers,  whi- 
ther it  has  probably  been  trans- 
planted by  birds.  This  useful  bush 
flowers  in  April,  and  bears  fruit  in 
June  or  July,  which,  however,  does 
not  acquire  its  natural  vinous  fla- 
vour in  this  climate,  till  August  or 
September. 

Although  gooseberries  are  gene- 
rally eaten,  or  employed  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  before  they  arrive 
at  perfect  maturity,  yet  being  one 
of  the  most  saccharine  productions 
we  possess,  they  might  with  more 
advantage  be  converted  into  wine. 
As  each  pound  of  the  juice  ex- 
pressed from  ripe  berries  requires 
only  one  ounce  of  soft  sugar 
C  c  (whereas 
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(whereas  ffie  ripest  currant-  require 
double  that  quantity)  to  induce  the 
vinous  fermentation*,  a  very  excel- 
lcni  and  wholesome  domestic  wine 
may  be  made  at  a  trifling  expence. 
After  standing  several  y<  ars  in  bot- 
tles well  corked,  it  becomes  equal 
in  quality  to  rnuscadei,  or  other 
sweet  Italian  wines.  If  the  flower- 
buds  of  this  shrub  be  added  to  a 
cask  of  any  other  flavourless  wine, 
BflYiWT  asserts  tin  his  1st  volume 
of"  Nutritive  Plants,".  p.2  1.5,  Ger- 
man  edition)  that  they  impart  to  it 
the  taste  of  genuine  muscadine. 

Wild  gooseberries,  however,  are 
of  a  very  inferior  size  to  those  cul- 
tivated iu  a  rich  garden  soil,  espe- 
cially when  improved  by  inocula- 
tion, or  engrafting  ;  in  which  state 
they  frequently  attain  an  uncom- 
mon size. 

There  is  another  species  of  this 
shrub  growing  wild  about  woods 
and  hedges,  in  several  places  in 
Cambridgeshire,  Oxfordshire,  Nor- 
folk, and  the  Isle  of  "Wight.  We 
allude  to  the  Smooth  GOOSEBER- 
RY, or  Riies .ttva-crispa,  L.  which 
can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  species,  either 
by  the  flower  scales,  or  even  by 
the  smoothness  of  its  berries.  Mr. 
RaftSOK  assured  Dr.  WlTHEHING, 
that  the  seeds  from  the  same  plant 
will  produce  both  rough  and  smooth 
gooseberries.  The  last-mentioned 
species,  how  cur,  flowers  some- 
what later,  thrives  in  almost  every 
toil,  and  does  not  attain  the  size  of 
the  rough  gooseberry':  its  yellow 
berries  are  transparent,  juicy i,  and 
contain  a  great  unmix  1  oi  seeds. 

Beside  these,  we  met.  with  an- 
other Lit  n;:  an  species,  or  perhaps 
a  variety  of. the  former,  called  the 
Ree-Goi  mi  kjiv,  or  Riba  /<  </.'- 
7  <;/:.  :■/,  v.  l.i(  h  grows  wild  in  tier- 
. .  mjiik  v.  i  ,:i  br<  ader 
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leaves  than  those  before  described, 
and  produces  a  red  or  dark-puvple 
fruit  of  a  very  sweet  flavour.  It 
thrives  remarkably  in  a  fat,  light, 
and  sandy  clay  :  we  therefore  con- 
clude that  it-  berry  would  be  emi- 
nently adapted  to  the  preparation 
of  domestic  w  ines. 

Ail  the  different  gooseberries  are 
wholesome  fruit,  but  .should  not 
be  eaten  before  they  are  perfectly 
ripe  ;  nor  is  it  proper  to  swallow 
their  stones  along  with  the  juice  ; 
but  the  skin  may,  with  probable 
advantage,  be  used  by  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  take  large  quan- 
tities at  one  timej  in  older  to  pre- 
vent flatulency,  k  is,  however, 
founded  on  erroneous  notions  of 
their  chemical  properties,  cither  to 
boil  the  unripe  berries  for  sauces, 
or  to  convert  them  into  domestic 
wines,  which,  though  more  cool- 
ing and  refreshing,  do  not  possess 
tiie  delicate  flavour,  and  rich  sac- 
charine quality,  inherent  only  in  ripe 
fruit. 

( .'  o  o  s  EB  k  R  R  y  CATiuir  il;.ak. 
See  vol    i.   p.  456. 

Goose-Cobn.  See  Moss- rush. 

GOOSfc-FOOT,  or  Chmopo- 
dhtni,  L.  a  genus  of  plants,  com- 
prising twenty-seven  species,  ele- 
ven of  which  are  indigenous;  of 
these  the  following  are  the  print  i- 
pal:    ^ 

].  Che  Bonus  Henricus,  Peren- 
nial  Gcose-fcot,  Mercury  Goose- 
foot,  or  Good  King  Henry,  which 
grows  amongst  rubbish,  on  road 
sid<  »,  and  walls ;  and  is  sometimes 
found in pastures:  it  produces  pur- 
plish-green flowers,  that  are  in 
bioom  from  May  to  August.  'J  bis 
plant  is  cultivated  like  spinach  by 
the  pooler  class  <>l  people  in  Lin- 
colnshire: its  leaves  an  frequently 
boiled  in  broth;  and  th<  young 
shooU,   when  peeled  and  drtrsscu. 
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are,  on  account  of  thdr  flavour, 
eaten  as  substitutes  for  asparagus. — 
>>•  ither  goats  nor  sheep  relish  this 
,  which  is  also  refused  by 
.  horses,  and  hogs.  Its 
however,  are  frequently  given  to 
iheep  affected  with  a  ooagh,  and 
are  supposed  to  afford  an  excellent 
med  cine  for  preventing  consump- 
tion in  those  animals. 

'_'.  The  album,  White  Goose- 
foot,  or  Common  Wild  Orache, 
which  grows  frequently  in  corn- 
fields, on  old  dunghills,  rubbish, 
and  in  gardens ;  and  flowers  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August. — It  is 
eaten  by  Cows,  goats,  sheep,  horses, 
and  hogs,  which  last  devour  it  with 
avidity;  but  Lixn^us  asserts 
that  it  is  totally  refused  by 
horses. — According  to  Prof.  Pal- 
las, the  white  goose-foot  is  a  very 
troublesome  weed  among  corn,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  where  the 
German  colonists  make  use  of  its 
\  ery  abundant  seed,  bv  mixing  it 
with  bread-corn,  and  also  boiling 
it  separately  in  the  form  of  groats. — 
Townsknd  relates,  that  a  species 
of  pot-ash,  or  barila,  is  prepared 
from  this  plant. 

'J.  The  otidum,  v.  trulvaria, 
StinkingGoose-foot,orFetidOrache, 
an  annual  plant,  growing  on  road 
sides,  old  walls,  and  rubbish,  and 
flowering  in  August. — Thisspecies, 
in  a  fresh  state,  has  a  nauseous 
taste,  and  a  strong  offensive  smell, 
similar  to  that  of  putrid  salt  fish. 
It  is  nevertheless  eaten  by  cows, 
horses,  goats,  and  sheep,  but  re- 
fused by  swine. — Though  exploded 
by  the  London  College,  Dr.  Cl'l- 
lex  strongly  recommends  the  fetid 
orache  as  a  powerful  antispasmo- 
dic, especially  in  hysterical  cases. — 
Damboukxey  dyed  wool  of  a  du- 
rable citron  colour  with  a  decoction 
©f  the  whole  plant ;  but  tne  stuff 
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previously  iitirh<  rsed  in  . 

luted  solution  of  tin  ;  and  lh< 
the  liquor  emitted    the  unpli 

(if  this    vegetable,     s  d     the 
v, ool  acquired  no  smell. 

4.  The  marit'ninim,  Sea  Goose- 
foot,  Small  Glass-wort,  or  Sea- 
blite,  which  abounds  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  flowers  in  the  months' 
of  July  and  August. — Dr.  \V  i  r  1 1 1:  k- 
i\g  mentions  it  as  an  excellent  pot* 
herb. — 'In  Siberia,  and  in  Astrak- 
han, the  inhabitants  obtain  from  ■ 
this  plant  their  pot-ash,  which  pro- 
bably partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  soda. 

5.  The  pohjspcrmum,  Upright 
Elite,  Round-leaved  Goose-foot,  or 
All-seed  Goose-foot,  which  grows 
on  cultivated  ground  and  dung- 
hills, and  flowers  in  the  month  of 
July  or  August. — This  curious  plant 
has  not  hitherto  been  converted  to 
any  useful  purpose :  though  we  be- 
lieve its  numerous  seeds  might  be 
advantageously  employed  in  feed- 
ing poultry.  Perhaps  it  is  a  variety 
of  the  fjidnoa,  which  grows  in  the 
mountains  of  Peru,  where  each  plant 
affords  upwards  of  1000  grains, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  rice  ;  for 
a-,  e  fmd  in  the  French  "  Annce 
Litteraire"  for  1781,  that  this  exo- 
tic vegetable  is  a  species  of  the 
goose-foot. 

GOOSE-GRASS,  oi-CleAveks, 
Clivers,  or  Catch  weed  Goo  se- 
giiass  ;  Galium  aparine,  L.  an  in* 
digenous  plant,  growing  in  culti- 
vated grounds  and  hedges,  and 
flowering  from  June  to  September. 
This  succulent  vegetable  possesses 
no  smell,andisofa  somewhat  bitter 
and  acrid  taste.  An  ointment  pre- 
pared of  the  herb,  when  bruised 
and  mixed  with  lard,  is  said  to  be 
an  useful  application  for  discussing 
strumous  swellings. 

Dr.  Mayerne  informs  us,  that 
C  c  2  thro* 
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three  ounces  of  the  juice -of  this 
plant,  taken  twice  a  day  in  wine, 
have  been  found  singularly  benefi- 
cial as  an  aperient  and  diur<  tic  in 
incipient  dropsies.  Its  greatest  ef- 
ficacy, however,  is  said  to  be  evi- 
dent in  scorbutic  complaints,  for 
the  cure  of"  which  a  tea-cupful  of 
its  expressed  ju;ce  is  to  be  taken 
every  morning*,  lor  nine  or  ten  days. 
When  the  fresh  plant  cannot  be 
procured,  the  dried  leaves  may  be 
infused  and  drunk  like  tea. 

The  branches  of  this  vegetable 
are  employed  by  the  Swedes,  as 
substitutes  for  a  hair-sieve  to  strain 
milk.  Young  geese  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  leaves ;  and  the 
whole  plant  is  eaten  by  horses, 
cows,  sheep  and  goats. — If  is  re- 
markable, that  the  bones  of  poultry 
feeding  on  the  roots  of  goose-grass, 
acquire  a  red  colour. 

There  is  another  species  of  this 
plant,  namely,  the  Cross-leaved, 
Goose-grass,  Bed-straw,  or 
Cross-woht  Madder,  Galium 
l-orcalc,  L.  which  grows  on  moun- 
tains, rocks,  and  in  gravelly  places 
in  Westmoreland  and  Wales ;  its 
stalk  attains  a  height  of  from  one  to 
four  feet,  and  its  beautiful  white 
flowers  appear  in  July  and  August. 
■ — In  Sweden,  the  root  of  this  ve- 
getable is  known  bv  the  name  of 
inattara,  and  is  generally  employed 
for  dyeing  wool  of  a  fine  crimson 
colour. — According  to Bech stein, 
this  herb  affords  a  very  grateful 
and  wholesome  food  to  cattle. 

Gorze.      See  Fckzl. 

GOURD,  or  Cmurtitu,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  exotic  plants  comprising 
nine  species,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  : 

1.  The  Uii'Liunia,  or  Buttle 
Gourd,  a  native  of  both  Indies, 
where  it  grows  on  the-  banks  pf  ii- 
Tcrs  :  i'.  has  thick,  trailing,  downy 
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stalks,  extending  from  10  to  10 
feet,  and  producing  large  white 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by 
long  incurvated  fruit  of  a  whitish 
yelimv  colour,  from  2  to  5  or  (} 
feet  in  length,  and  from  g  to  24 
inches  in  circumference. 

2.  The.  Tcjto,  Pompion,  or  Com- 
mon Gourd,  which  is  cultivated  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  but  the 
native  soil  of  which  is  unknown. — 
It  produces  fruit  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  frequently  tS  inches  in 
diameter,  and  its  culture  in  a  to- 
lerable land  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  requires  but  little  trouble. 
The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  as  an 
ingredient  in  puddings  3nd  pan- 
cakes. But  the  most  economical 
use  of  this  bulky  vegetable  produc- 
tion, is  that  of  fattening  pigs,  as 
well  as  carp  when  thrown  into 
fish-ponds.  For  these  purposes, 
extensive  field-  are  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  the  Common  Gourd  in 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  Thuringia,  S:c. 
climates  which  coincide  with  many 
parts  of  Britain,  so  that  this  plant 
certainly  deserves  to  be  more  ge- 
nerally reared  in  this  country. — ■ 
Besides,  its  numerous  seeds  afford 
an  unusual  proportion  of  express- 
ed oil,  amounting  to  one  half  of 
their  own  weight :  when  triturated 
with  water,,  they  yield  a  cooling 
and  nutritive  milk  ;  and  boiled  in- 
to a  jelly,  they  are  said  by  Bf.ch- 
stein  to  be  a  very  efficacious  re- 
medy for  curing  a  retention  of 
urine.    > 

3.  The  verrucosa,  or  Warted 
Gourd,  which  is  reared  in  America 
as  a  culinary  vegetable  :  its  young 
fruit  is  eaten  boiled,  and  frequently 
mixed  with  wheaten  flower  in  the 
baking  of  bread,  to  which  it  im- 
parts a  yellow  colour,  but  an  agree- 
able taste. 

A.  The  M&pepo,  iircct  Gourd, 

or 
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r>r  Squash.     It  has  a  long  creft 
stalk,  ••  veral  feel  in  height,  which 
.    towanK  the  top. 
Jt  pi  knotty  fruit,  of  a  mo- 

derate size,  and  is  used  like  the 

5.  The  ligriosa,  Ligneous-shelled 
Gourd,  or  Calabash,  which  has 
long  trailing  stalks,  extending  along 
the  ground  m  every  direction.  Its 
smooth  rouridish  fruit  is  provided 
with  hard  woody  sh  lis. 

All  these  species  of  the  Gourd 
bave  several  varieti;  s,  and  the  fruit 
ntly  changes  it  form. 
They  are  raised  from  seed,  set  an- 
nually in  the  month  of  April,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  May.     But,  it'  the 
plants  be  forwarded  in  a   hot-bed 
till  they  are  a  month  old,   they  will 
produce  fruit  six.  weeks  earlier,  and 
mature  comparat  \  dy  .-■  •  mer.  The 
first  species,  or  Buttle  Gourd,  how- 
ever, seldom  ripens  in  Britain  with- 
out the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  Hence 
these  plants  are  in  our  climate  cul- 
tivated chiefly  for  curiosity,  but  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  Bottle- 
Gourds   are  sold  in  the   markets, 
and  constitute,  during  the  summer 
months,  the  principal  food  of  the 
common  people,  who  bwil  and  sea- 
son them  with  vinegar  ;  and,  some- 
times filling  the  shell  with  rice  and 
meat,  prepare  a   kind  of  pudding. 
These,  shells  are  employed  as  flasks 
for  holding   water,  and    likewise 
converted  into  spoons,  funnels,  and 
even  hats. — Lastly,  it   is   remark- 
able, that  the  stalks  of  the  different 
species  of  the  gourd  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  nitrous  par- 
ticles, and  might  therefore  become 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  salt- 
petre. 

GOUT,  or  Podagra,  a  disease 
ot  the  Proteus-kind,  thus  defined 
by  Dr.  Cullen  :  It  is  hereditary, 
and  commences  without  any  ap- 
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parent  external  cause,  but  is  in 
most  instani  es  prece  led  by  indiges- 

t.  mi.  OT  other     .ll'eetion  of  th 

mach  ;  its  paroxysms  arc  ushered 
in  with  fever,  pain  at  the  joint,  ge- 
nerally, of  the  great  toe,  always  at- 
tacking the  joints,  and  chiefly 
those  of  the  feet  or  hands  :  it  re- 
turns at  intervals,  often  alternates 
w  it Ii  indispositions  of  the  stomach, 
or  ot'  er  internal  parts. 

Forerunners  of  the  Gout : — Indi- 
gestion often  returning ;  thick  se- 
diment in  the  urine,  sometimes  for 
a  whole  year  previously  to  the  pa- 
roxysm, while  that  fluid  emits  the 
flavour  of  milk ;  vomiting,  hic- 
cough, -and  frequent  pains  of  the 
forehead. 

Peculiarities  of  the  disease  : — ■ 
Chalky  excrescences  appear  on  the 
joints,  which  shortly  before  death 
also  cover  the  face  3  the  gout  infci  ts 
dogs  licking  the  sore  or  tumefied 
parts  of  their  master,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  it  may  Hke- 
w  ise  be  communicated  by  clothes  : 
it  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
spring  ;  is  often  connected  with 
the  stone  or  gravel  ;  and  I13.S  some- 
times been  confounded  with  acute 
rheumatism. 

Causes  : — Acid  food,  especially 
sour  cherries  ;  the  immoderate  use 
of  fish,  sugar,  wine,  cyder,  and 
spirituous  liquors  ;  in  short,  luxury 
and  debauch  of  every  kind ;  sup- 
pressions of  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries, 
or  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  5  repul- 
sion of  the  itch,  scurvy,  or  other 
cutaneous'  eruptions  ;  sleeping  on 
fresh  hay.  &e. 

Pretie/ition  and  Cure. — Although 
this  obstinate  disease  has  generally 
been  considered  as  incurable,  and 
thus  become  too  often  die  boon  of 
the  most  ignorant  pretenders,  yet  we 
believe  that  the  want  of  success  in 
the  profession,  must  be  ascribed 
C  c  3  partly 
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partly  to  that  fashionable  superficial 
treatment  which  constantly  aims  at 
alleviating  urgent  symptoms,  and 
partly  to  the  difficulty  of  prevailing 
on  those  whimsical  patients  to  pui- 
sne a  steady  and  regular  course  of 
both  medicine  and  diet,  without 
which  no  radical  cure  of  the  gout 
can  reasonably  be  expected. 

During  a  paroxysm  of  the  goxit, 
the  patient  ought  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  his  fever 
(which  .see);  and,  as  the  crisis  of 
the  disease  generally  takes  place  in 
three  or  four    weeks,    either    by 
transpiration  of  the  pores,  or  the 
discharge  of  urine,  those  secretions 
should  be  promoted  by  the  mildest 
sudorifics    and    diuretics.     Hence 
diluent   drinks,    such    as    barley- 
water  in  which  sal   ammoniac  has 
been  dissolved,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  dram  to.  each  pint,   should  be 
liberally  drunk ;  but,  where  impu- 
rities in  the  first  passages  are  sus- 
pected, gentle  emetics  may  be  ad- 
ministered ;  and  if  fulness  of  blood 
prevail  in  the  vessels,   venesection 
will  perhaps  be  advisable. — Ma- 
kixo,    an  Italian   physician,  pre- 
scribed for  his  gouty  patients  half  a 
pound  of  olive  oil  to  be  swallowed 
xal  times  a  day,  with  uncom- 
mon success:  but  we  apprehend, 
that  few  persons  will  be  inclined, 
or    able,     to    take    such    profuse 
draughts.     Meanwhile,    the  parts 
affected  should  be  carefully  covered 
with  flannel 5  and  though  we  do 
not  approve  of anodynes  to  be  taken 
internally,  because  the  crisis  of  this 
idy  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
Nature  without  painful  efforts,  yet 
the  following  applications  have  oc- 
onally  been  found  of  great  ser- 
,  in  abating  the  most  excruciat- 
ing pain,  viz.  oil  of  wormwood; 
or  Peruvian    balsam  dissolved  in 
. .  pbpl;  or  a  solution  of  sal  ammo- 
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niao,  in  white  wine;  or  a  cataplasm 
made  of  elder  flowers,  boiled  in 
cream,  and  applied  as  hot  as  the 
patient  can  bear  it ;  or  oil  of  wax 
dropped  on  the  part  affected  ;  or 
the  skin  of  an  eel ;  or  liniments 
consisting  of  vinegar  and  soap \  or 
the  leaves  of  the  Rough  Bindweed; 
or  even  fresh  horse  dung,  &c.  all 
have,  in  particular  cases,  been  cm- 
ployed,  and  found  productive  of 
good  effects  Nevertheless,  we  by 
no  means  recommend  these  reme- 
dies to  be  indiscriminately  or  pro- 
miscuously used,  as  the  propriety 
and  safety  of  their  application  should 
be  determined  by  professional  ad- 
vice. 

When  the  gout  retreats  to  more 
dangerous,  internal  parts,  such  as 
the  breast  and  stomach,  it  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  vomiting,  which 
ought  to  be  supported  by  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  about  half  a 
grain  every  ten  minutes,  while  the 
parts  affected  are  rubbed  with,  vitri- 
olic aether.  As  scon  as  the  stomach 
is  composed,  small  doses  of  cam- 
phor, or  vitriolic  aether,  internally, 
will  be  of  essential  service  to  allay 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  viscera. 
At  the  same  time,  sinapisms  should 
be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  the  lower  extremities  kept 
warm  ;  a  treatment  by  which  the 
pain,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, easily  returns  to  its  former 
place. 

Various  expedients  and  plans  of 
regimen  have  been  devised,  in  or- 
der to  'prevent,  or  retard,  tin  fits 
of  the  gout.  As  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  peculiarities  of  different 
c  onstltution  .,  we  shall  Ik  re  briefly 
point  out  that  mode  of  living  which 
will,  in  general,  be  found  the  most 
conducive  to  the  purpose. — Tern* 

\k  ranee,  in  tin 

abstinence  frorn  ;.iid,   fermented 
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and  spirit  n  I  a  very 

mo  ierat<  n  >e  of  w  ine,  are  the  prin- 
<  i-,i  il  circumstances  to  be  attended 
1.)  by  th  ■  goutj  ;  but,  in  their  food 
.  they  should  be  extremely 
:  il,  and  avoid  all  fat,  rancid, 
d,  or  smoked  provisions  of 
•  ription,  especially  game 
an  I  fish.  Spices,  pickle-;,  and  sti- 
mulating dishes,  in  general,  are  th  ■ 
in  >st  powerful  promoters  of  this 
ul  disease;  while  hot  suppers, 
hours,  and  Ion ;  sleeping  in 
feather-beds,  are  its  greatest  nur- 
sery. Hence,  persons  liable  to  at- 
tacks of  th  ■  g  1  'it,  ought  attentive- 
ly to  obsen  e  whati  es  or 
d^sagr<  -  wit'.i  th  ir  digestive  or- 
gans; for,  as  long"  as  their  sto- 
mach duly  performs  itsoffiee,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  for  a  favourable 
change.  Moderate  exercise  should 
likewise,  on  no  account,  be  ne- 
gle  teal ;  because  excessive  fatigue 
and  long-continued  application  to 
intense  study,  are  equally  detri- 
mentals Fear,  violent  grief",  and 
an  irascible  temper,  ought  to  be  vi- 
gilantly controlled  by  the  calm  re- 
flpcdionsofneason.-*2,Bi  sideall  these 
precautions  however,  it  will  he 
Useful  to  adopt  some  particular 
rules  of  diet  and  regimen,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  constitutional  pre- 
disposition to  that  formidable  dis- 
ease. With  this  intention,  we 
from  experience  recommend  the 
constant  use  of  barley-bread,  and 
to  bilious  individuals,  mare's  milk, 
or  the  whey  obtained  from  it  after 
coagulation.  Large  doses  of  gin- 
ger, from  one  to  four  or  six.  drams 
pulverized,  and  boiled  in  cow's 
milk  for  breakfast,  have  lately  been 
found  an  excellent  preventive.  Ab- 
sorbent powders,  consisting  of  two 
scruples  of.  calcined  magnesia,  with 
purified  kali  and  powdered  rhubarb, 
from  three  to  live  grains  of  each, 
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have  likewise  been  taken  with  con- 
sid  Table  advantage  during  the  in- 
tervals of  gouty  tits ;  but  this  m  ■■- 
dicine  ought  t.>  be  repeated  for  se- 
veral weeks,  or  even  months,  at 
1  asl  every  other  morning,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Lastly,  there  is  sufficient  reason 
I  1  conclude,  that  the  internal  11^: 
of  the  marine  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt 
diluted  with  water,  if  continued  for 
a  proper  length  of  time,  and  aided 
by  bathing  the  legs  daily  in  water 
saturated  with  a  small  proportion 
of  the  same  acid,  would  greatly 
tend  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
disease.  Indeed,  Dr.  Wollaston* 
has  discovered,  that  gouty  matter 
consists  of  a  peculiar  (lit  hie)  acid 
which  is  supposed  to  be  generated 
in  tV  human  body,  and  combined 
with  the  mineral  alkali :  conse- 
quently, as  the  marine,  acid  has  a 
greater  attraction  for  this  alkali 
than  the  lithie  acid  (or  that  which 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  the 
stone  in  the  bladder),  it  appears  to 
be:  a  reasonable  inference,  that  the 
generation  of  chalky  matter  may  be 
counteracted  by  the  copious  use  of 
that  acid,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, which  would  preferably 
combine  with  the  mineral  alkali, 
and  thus  deprive  the  lithie  acid  of 
its  nucleus  or  basis. 

GOUTWEED,  Herb-gerard, 
Ash-weep,  or  GroOivd-Ash, 
sEgopodinm  Podtgrariajj.  an  indi- 
genous perenni  il  plant,  growing  in 
orchards,  gardens,  pastures  and- 
hedges,  and  flowering  in  the  months  ' 
of  May  and  June.  This  plant  has 
received  its  name  from  its  supposed 
efficacy  in  relieving  the  gout.  Its 
leaves  are  very  tender,  and  may  be 
eaten  early  in  the  spring  among 
ollv  r  pot-herbs:  being  possessed  of 
nutritive  rather  than  medicinal  pro- 
pert  es. — Co\vs,  sheep,  and  goats, 

Cc  4  arc 
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are  remarkably  fond  of  the  gout 
weed,  but  it  is  refused  by  horses. 
Grafting.  See  Engrafting. 
GRAIN,  strictly  speaking',  sig- 
nifies the  fruit  or  seed,  growing  in 
a  spike  or  ear  ;  in  which  sense  it 
comprehends  corn  of  every  kind, 
such  as  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley, 
Oats,  &c.  Of  the  preparation, 
culture,  and  preservation  ot  these, 
we  treat  in  their  alphabetical  series. 
Grain,  also  denotes  the  smallest 
weight  used  in  England,  and  which 
is  thus  denominated,  because  it  is 
regulated  by  the  weight  of  a  grain 
of  wheat,  selected  from  the  middle 
of  the  ear,  and  well  dried.  The 
grain  is  employed  for  troy -weight, 
in  the  weighing  of  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  bread,  and  liquors. 

The  grain  employed  by  apothe- 
caries, is  the  same  as  thai  ot  gold- 
smiths (see Avoirdutois), though 
they  afterwards  vary  with  respect  to 
the  computation  of  greater  weights 
arising  from  the  aggregate  of  grains. 
Thus,  with  the  former,  20  grains 
make  a  scruple,  3  scruples  a  dram, 
S  drams  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces 
a  pound. 

Grain,  is  likewise  applied  to 
the  figures,  or  representations  of 
grains  on  stones,  stuffs,  leather, 
&c.  Thus  we  say,  in  some  marbles 
the  grain  is  very  line,  in  others  it 
is  much  coarser ;  Morocco  has  a 
rcher,  that  is,  a  larger  grain  than 
shagreen,  &c. 

GRAINS,  arc  the  refuse  of 
mall,  which  has  been  brewed  or 
cii -.tilled.  Immense  quantities  of 
■this  article  are  c<  iistuncd  in  Lon- 
don and  its  environs  for  the  feeding 
ot  pigs,  J  00,000  of  which  were 
annually  fattened,  a  few  years 
since,  by  one  exti  nsive  distiller. — 
Cow-keepers  in  the  vi<  inity  of  the 
metropolis  likewise  feed  tin  ircarara 
frequently  with  grams,  which  pro* 
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dues  indeed  abundant  milk,  but  ot* 
a  very  interior  quality,  Hence  we 
are  of  opinion  that  such  refuse, 
especially  that  from  brew-houses, 
might  with  greater  advantage  be 
employed  in  the  process  of  making 
vinegar  ;  (ov,  by  bruising  t  e  grains 
so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  pulp,  add- 
ing the  necessary  quantity  of  tepid 
water,  together  with  lew  n,  yeast, 
or  other  fermentable  substances, 
they  might  easily  be  converted  into 
a  strong  a'  id. 

GRANARY,  a  building  in w  hich, 
corn  is  deposited,  especially  when 
designed  to  be  kept  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

In  constructing  granaries,  the 
principal  objects  are,  strength  or 
solidity  ot  the  edifice,  and  its  expo- 
sure to  the  n  ost  uryii.  ,  winds. — 
In  the  county  ot  Kent,  previously 
to  removing  the  corn  to  such  a  ma- 
gazine, it  is  tossed  with  a  shovel 
from  one  end  of  a  large  room  to  the 
other;  by  which  means  the  "ighter 
substances  fall  iuto  the  middle, 
while  the  ripe  grain  only  is  collect- 
ed at  the  sides  or  •  xliemitie.i  of  the 
room.  The  corn  is  then  screened, 
and  conveyed  to  the  granaries, 
where  it  is  spread  to  the  depth  of 
half  a  foot  on  the  floor,  and  turned 
twice  in  the  week :  the  operation 
of  screening  is  repealed  utice  a 
week.  At  the  expiration  of  two 
months,  the  corn  is  heaped  up  to 
the  thickness  of  a  loot,  tor  a  simi- 
lar period,  during  which  it  is  turned 
once,  or,  if  the  weather  be  damp, 
twice  in  the  week,  and  is  also  oc- 
casionally screened.  At  the  end 
of  li\e  or  six  months,  the  heaps  are 
enlarged  to  the  height  of  2  feet, 
and  turned  once  or  twice  in  a 
month,  the  operation  of  screening 
being  likewise,  from  time  to  time 
continued. 

\\  heu  grain  has  ^ms  lain   for 
one 
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ar,  the  quantity  is  increased 

to  the  tli'  2    or  3  feel  j 

ii   -.  turn*  it  once  i:i  the  course  of 

month,    and 

Ai  th 
i  or  three  years,  it  is 
j    >nce  in  two  months, 
and   -  evei  \   quart*  r ;  but, 

in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
it  is  k  ptj  the  taming,  &c.  should 
be  more  lreqn  ntly  repeated,  in 
eq  cnce  of  which  the  grain 
will  be  much  improved.  In  storing 
corn,  it  is  requisite  to  leave  an 
of  a  yard  in  width  on  every  side  of 
each  heap,  into  which  the  com 
should  be  .  as  appears 

necessary.  In  the  Kentish  granaries, 
two  square  hol(  l  e  at  each 

end  of  the  floor,  and  a  circular 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  building, 
through  which  the  corn  is  shifted 
Iron i  the  upper  rooms  into  those 
below,  ant!  again  from  the  lower 
rooms  into  the  upper  ones,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  the  more  effectually 
turned  and  aired.  The  .screens  or 
frames  employed  for  sifting  the 
corn,  are  made  with  two  partitions, 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
pure  grain  from  the  dUst,  which 
falls  into  a  bag.  By  these  precau- 
tions, corn  has  often  been  pre- 
served sound  and  pure  for  thirty 
years  j  and  it  js  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice  that,  though  by 
long  keeping  the  grain  deceases  in 
bulk,  yet  it  will  yteld  proportion- 
abty  more  flour,  and  the  brad  will 
likewise  be  whiter  and  more  whole- 
some} as  the  superfluous  moisture 
only  evaporates  during  die  frequent 
airing. 

M.  Du  Hamel,  and  Dr.  Hales, 
have  recommended  various  con- 
trivances for  ventilating,  or  intro- 
ducing fresh  air  through  corn  de- 
posited in  granaries,  with  a  view 
to  preserve  it  sweet  and  dry,  as 
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well  as  to  secure  it  from  wo  v'il4 
'T  in.-ecls.      This  ob]ei  t  is  to 

be  eife&ed,  by  constructing  grana- 
ries with  lattice-work)  and  hair- 
cloth at  the  bottom.  The  venti- 
lators for  supplying  fresh  air  may 
be  affixed  to  die  v.  all,  either  within 
or  on  the  outside  of  the  granary, 
nil  the  floor,  or  in  the  ceiling-, 
but,  in  the  former  case,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  place  the  handle  of  thr; 
lever  externally,  as  otherwise  the 
person  working  the  machinery 
would  be  exposed  to  suffocation, 
when  the  corn  is  fumigated  with 
sulphur  for  the  expulsion  of  wee- 
vils. Small  movable  ventilators 
may  be  constructed  on  this  plan, 
for  ventilating  corn  in  large  bins 
deposited  in  granaries.  Similar 
contrivances  may  be  applied  to  the 
lowrest  floors  of  small  magazines, 
so  as  to  be  worked  by  men  stand- 
ing on  the  ground,  either  within  or 
without  the  buildings. 

In  the  8th  vol.  or  the  "  Letters 
and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and  IVest 
of  England  Society,"  )kc.  Thomas 
South.  Esq.  gives  a  description  of 
a  cheap  and  efficacious  ventilator, 
for  preserving  corn  on  ship-board. 
This  machine  consists  of  a  forcing 
purrtp,  with  perforated  tubes  an- 
nexed to  \i;  and  by  means  of  which 
fresh  air  may  be  communicated  to 
every  part  of  the  cargo.  —  Mr. 
South's  air-vessel  is,  for  the  sake 
of  cheapness,  confined  to  a  diame- 
ter of  10  inches;  but  he  observes 
that,  if  the  latter  be  enlarged  to 
14  inches,  the  effect  of  the  ma- 
chine will  be  nearly  doubled  j-  and 
if  the  length  of  the  trough  (by  the 
suclion  -  valve)  be  extended  10 
inches,  a  power  will  be  obtained 
capable  of  ventilating  a  cargo  of 
400  to:s  in  the  course  of  one  hour. 
The  price  of  a  ventilator  on  the 
smaller  plan,,  is  computed  by  Mr. 
South, 
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ra,  at  about  five  or  six  g\ti* 
:  one  on  a  lar  jer  scale  might 
ips  amount  to  twenty  guira 
;  which,  in  either  case,  en- 
hances the  price  of  torn  only  at  a 
of  less  than  four-pence  per 
quarter,  on  the  first  cargo.     These 
machines,  if  well  punted  and  pro- 
perly preserved,  will  continue  use- 
ful for  many  years. —  A.  more  mi- 
nute account  of  -Mr.  Squth's  in- 
vention is  contained  in  the  volume 
of  the  "  Letters,"  &c.  before  quot- 
ed,   where   its    various    parts    are 
specified  and  illustrated  by  an  en- 
graving . 

To  preserve  corn  in  barns  or 
granaries,  Dr.  Dak  win  observes, 
it  is  requisite  first  to  make  them 
drv,  and,  secondly,  to  keep  them 
in  thai  state  ;  bee  uise  no  seeds  will 
vegetate  without  moisture.  In  or- 
der to  dry  seeds,  the  heaps  should 
be  frequently  turned  over  in  warm 
dry  weather :  hence,  in  this  cli- 
mate, the  doors  and  windows  of 
-  should  open  towards  the 
south,  for  the  reception  of  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  with  air-holes 
round  the  building,  for  sufficient 
ventilation;  and  which  apertures 
might  to  be  sheltered  from  rain  or 
snow,  by  boards  placed  for  that 
purpose  on  the  outside. — Hi  nps  of 
corn  should  be  surrounded  with 
planks,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  touching  either  brick  ox  stone 
walls  ;  because,  when  cold  north- 
•  ,1-1  winds  arc  succeed*  d  by  moist 
and  warm south-wesl  winds,  .such 
walls  frequently  precipitate  the 
nre  rrodo  the  atmosphere,  and 
communicate  it  to  tl  ose  I 
which  are  in  eontaet  with  them. — 
ng  to  Mr.  Tull,  the  safest 
method  of  preserving  a  liarge  quan- 
tity of  v.  heat  is,  to  dry  it  gradually 
inn  malt-kiln  on  a  hair-cloth,  with 
no  other  fuel  than  clean  itravi   and. 
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with  a  heat  scarcely  exceeding  that 
produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sua. — • 
!n  this  temperature,  the  grain  is  to 
remain  from  4  to  12  hours,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  previous  dampness. 
The  vegetative  principle  of  the  corn 
is  no!  destroyed  by  this  process ; 
as  instances  have  occurred  of  its 
growing  when  sown,  after  it  had 
been  thus  kept  for  seven  years. 

With  respect  to  the  best  method 
of  securing  grain  from  insects, 
&c.  we  red  r  the  reader  to  the  arti- 
cle Corn,  pp.  6*8',  (n). 

GRADATE,  or  '  G  v  nxr.r,  a 
genus  of  fossils,  classed  among 
siliceous  earths,  and  containing 
three  species,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  crystallized  granate. 
It  is  ranked  among  precious  stones, 
but  is  one  of  the  least  valuable,  as 
it  varies  in  its  colour,  and  the  form 
of  its  crystal,  more  than  any  oilu  r  ; 
being  sometimes  of  a  deep  red, 
sometimes  yellowish  or  purplish, 
and,  at  others,  of  a  brown  or 
black  tint.  It  is  inferior  both  in 
lustre  and  hardness  to  all  other 
gems,  and  yields  to  the  file,  though 
it  will  strike  lire  against  steel. 

(inmates  are  either  oriental  or 
occidental :  the  former  arc  brought 
from  tiie  East  Indies,  and  the  lat- 
ter from  Spain,  Bohemia,  and 
Silesia.  They  are  found  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  from  that  of  a  large  pin's 
bead,  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  but 
seldom  exceed  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 
CUAMTK,  in  Natural  1  lis- 
tory,  a. genus  of  s tones,  consisting 
chiefly  of  quart/.,  feldspath,  and 
mica  ;  forming  rough  ami  very 
large  masses  of  great  hard 
yielding  lire  with  steel,  not  fer- 
menting with  acids,  and  slowly 
but  imperfectly  calculable  in  a  great 
heat — The  masl  stupendous  i  i 
or*"  ( bains  of  mountains  on  our 
globe,  are  composed  of  this  I 

v  Inch. 
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cuts  three  distinct  »pe- 

i .  The  hard  white  granite,  with 
black  spots,  commonly  called  moor- 
stone.   It  is  much  used  in  Lop 

I  tep    nt"  public  buildings, 

'H  other  occ  tsioqs  where  great 
strength  and  solidity  are  required. 

2.  The  hard  red  granite,  varie- 
1  with  black  and  white,  which 
■union  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

3.  The  pale  whitish  granite, 
diversified  with  black  an  1  yellow. 
This  is  sometimes  found  in  strata, 
but  more  frequently  in  loose  no- 
dules, and  is  employed  for  the  pav- 
ing of  streets. 

Granites  take  a  e;ood  polish; 
hence  the  Egyptians  formerly  em- 
ployed them,  and  the  Italians  still 
.use  them  for  working  large  pieces 
of  ornamental  architecture  ;  a  pur- 
pose to  winch  this  fossil  is  uncom- 
monly well  adapted,  as  it  is  not 
Jiable  to  decay  in  the  air.  Indeed, 
there  are  columns,  statues,  and 
.other  monuments  of  antiquity 
creeled  of  gran.te,  and  preserved 
to  this  day  entire,  though  some 
of  these  relies  have  withstood  the 
test  of  time  for  upwards  of  4000 
years  ! 

GRANULATION,  a  chemical 
process,  by  which  metallic  sub- 
stances are  reduced  to  small  grains. 
It  consists  simply  in  pouring  the 
melted  metal  into  cold  water,  from 
a  considerable  height.  Lead  or  tin 
ma}-  be  granulated,  by  pouring  them 
when  melted  into  a  box,  the  inner 
surface  of  which  is  to  be  rubbed 
with  chalk,  and  the  box  shaken  till 
the  metal  becomes  cold.  The  de- 
sign pf  granulation  is  chiefly  to  fa- 
cilitate the  combination  of  metals 
with  other  substances ;  because, 
from  their  great  ductility,  they  are 
incapable  of  being  pulverized,  and 
Jiable  to  contract  impurities  from 
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ration  of  filing. — Sec 
1  md  Sao  r. 

GfiANm  \  no  N  is  also  applied  t,) 
wheal  v.  ben  In  ested  of  its  husk, 
and  other  surrounding  p  irta,  so  thai 
die  heart  or  middle  of eachgrain  only 
is  preserved  entire.  In  this  state,  n 
is  called  Semolina,  and  often  sold 
by  grocers  :  it  affords  an  excellent 
and  nutritive  food,  especially  for 
children  and  invalids. 

GRAPES  are  the  fruit  of  the" 
Vint.,  on  the  culture  of  which  we 
shall  treat  under  that  head. 

Grapes  are  excellent  fruit,  an;! 
well  calculated  for  cleansing  the 
humours,  on  account  of  their  laxa- 
tive properties*  by  promoting  the 
natural  evacuations,  without  debi- 
litating the  body.  They  an-,  how- 
ever, remarkably  flatulent,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  those  who 
are  liable  to  eructations,  and  otha 
complaints  arising  from  bad  diges- 
tion.— It  is  asserted,  that  the  small 
stones  of  grapes,  when  swallowed 
together  with  the  juice  in  large 
quantities,  have  occasioned  the 
most  painful  and  inveterate  colics. 

Sour  grapes  ought  never  to  be 
eaten,  as  they  easily  produce  gripes, 
and  even  the  dysentery. 

GRASS,  in  botany,  is  defined 
to  be  a  plant  or  vegetable  which 
has  simple  leaves,  a  jointed  tubular 
.stem,  a  husky  calyx  called  gluma, 
and  the  seed  of  which  is  single. 

Grasses  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  leguminous  and  culmifcr- 
ous.  To  the  former  belong  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  all  other  grain,  for 
the  various  modes  of  cultivating 
which,  the  reader  will  consult  the. 
anicles  in  their  alphabetical  serie>. 

Culmiferous  grasses  may  likewise 
be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  for 
agricultural  purposes ;  hence  it  i,s 
of  importance  that  every  farmer 
should  distinguish,  1.  Those  which 

run 
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run  to  seed-stalks  in  a  manner  si- 
milar to  the  common  annual  spe- 
cies of  corn,  and  the  leaves  of  which 
gradually  decay,  in  proportion  as 
they  approach  towards  perfection, 
and  totally  wither  when  the  seeds 
are  fully  ripe.  In  this  division  m if 
be  ranked  Ray  or  Rye-grass,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  Sweet- 
scented  Spring  Grass,  the  Dog's- 
tail-grass,  and  the  Bent-grass.  2. 
Those,  the  leaves  of  -which  grow 
after  the  seed-stalks  are  formed, 
and  retain  their  succulence  and 
verdure  during  the  whole  season. 
Such  are  the  Fescue  and  Meadow 
Grasses,  that  continue  gree  i  and 
succulent,  evenaftu-  the  seeds  have 
attained  to  maturity,  and  while  the 
flower-stalks  are  fading. 

We  cannot  here  specify  the 
places  of  growth,  proper  soils,  or 
the  modes  of  cultivating  the  diffe- 
rent grasses ;  but,  as  many  Jarmers 
are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  names  of  those  plants, 
and  as  little  improvement  can  he 
made  in  this  important  branch  of 
husbandry  without  such  knowledge, 
we  s!, all  here  state  the  proper  ap- 
pellations of  the  best  cultivated  and 
uncultivated  grasses,  referring  the 
reader  to  the  various  articles  as  they 
occur  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

1.  Cultivated  Grasses. 

J.  Red  Darnel,  or  Ray-grass: 
Jjoiiv/m  perouie,  L. 

2.  Oteted  Dog's  tail-grass:  Cy- 
Kosurus  aistatus,  L. 

3.  i\iY:id.Av  I'V-cue-grass :  Fcs- 
tuca  pratensv;,  L. 

4.  Meadow  Fox-tail-grass  :  Alo- 
paurus  pratensis1,  L. 

5.  Smooth  -  stalked  Meadow- 
grass  :    I'oa  pratriisi*,   L. 

6k  Konghish  Meadow  -  grass  : 
Pott  Trivialis;  L. 

~.  S oft  Bronie Grass,  Lob-grass, 
©r  Oat-grass  :   Uromus  mollis,  L. 
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S.  Meadow  Soft-grass  :  Holcuf 
lanatus,  L. 

p.  Sweet-scented  Spring-grass  : 
Anthaxanlhum  odorattm,  L. 

10.  Timothy-grass:  Pkleumpra- 
tense,  L. 

11.  Wild,  or  Uncultivated 
Grasses. 

1 .  Sheep's  Fescue-grass  :  Festu- 
ca avian,  L. 

2.  Hard  Fescue-grass  :  Festuca 
d&riuseul&,  L. 

3.  Water  Hair-grass  :  Airaaqua- 
tica,  L. 

4.  Annual  Meadow-grass  :  Poa 
aiiM/ta,  L. 

5.  Flote  Fescue-grass  :  Festuca 
jluitans,  L. 

6.  Reed  Meadow-grass:  Poa 
aquatics,  L. 

f.  Mountain  Melic-grass  :  Me- 
lica  nutans,  L. 

8.  Creeping  Bent-grass  :  Agros- 
tis  stohmifcra,  L. 

Q.  Marsh  Arrow-grass  :  Triglo- 
chin  po  lustre,  L.  and, 

10.  Sea  Arrow -grass:  Tri- 
glockin  maritimum,  L.  which  is 
peculiarly  calculated  for  sheep- 
walks. 

These  are  the  principal  grasses, 
cultivated  and  wild,  which  merit 
the  attention  of  agriculturists  ;  but, 
as  their  seeds  as  well  as  those  of 
other  grasses  drop  from  the  husks 
a  very  short  time  after,  and  many 
of  them,  before  they  are  ripe, 
those  who  wish  to  preserve  such 
seeds,  ought  to  watch  them  dili- 
gently ;  as  the  neglect  of  a  very  few 
days  will  deprive  the  cultivator  of 
an  opportunity  of  collecting  tin  m.. 
The  Tall  Fescue-grass,  however, 
forms  an  exception  :  for,  as  its 
seeds  are  not  fertile,  it  can  only  be 
propagated  by  parting  and  planting 
the^roots. 

The  culture  of  grasses  has  been 
particularly  attended  to  within  these 

tew 
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;     and,    as    lli<V   support 

many  <  i  the  most  useful  quadru- 
peds, the  ai  t  of  incr<  as  a  ■,  the 
quantity  of  leaves  round  the  roots 
of  grasses ,  is  deserved!)    regarded 

ns  ;m  object  of  great  im  u.n 
It  simply  consists  in  sating  o£F  the 
central  stems  by  s1kv;>,  horses,  or 
other  cattle,  early  in  the  season  : 
hence  Dr.  Dak  v.  in  jtistlj  observes, 
that  oev  leaves  are  produced  around 
the  first  joint  of  the  stem  thus 
grazed.  This  pra.-tice  is  especially 
useful  in  low  meadows,  and  affords 
a  double  profit,  if  continued  till  the 
month  of  May  ;  as,  in  moist  situ- 
ations, a  crop  of  hay  is  certain  to 
succeed,  which,  by  this  method, 
will  not  only  be  much  finer,  and 
more  copious,  but  the  expence 
that  must  otherwise  have  been  in- 
curred in  providing  hay,  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  saved  by  making 
use  of  such  early  grass. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish 
to  acquire  more  minute  informa- 
tion respecting  the  various  native 
grasses,  we  refer  to  Mr.  Swayvk's 
excellent  Treatise,  entitled  "  Spe- 
cimens of  Pasture  Grasses;"  (folio, 
ll.  Is.),  a  work  replete  with  infor- 
mation. 

Grass  Plots  and  Walks,  are 
chiefly  formed  by  covering  spots  of 
ground  with  turf  taken  from  a  line 
common  or  down;  as  this  mode  of 
obtaining  verdure  is  more  speedy, 
and,  for  durability,  far  preferable  to 
that  of  sowing  the  soil  with  grass- 
seeds.  But,  where  the  latter  me- 
thod is  practised,  the  seeds  ought 
to  be  procured  from  those  pastures 
which  abound  with  fine  and  clear 
grass.  The  soil  should  be  pre- 
viously dug,  and  carefully  divested 
of  all  clods  and  stones  :  after  which 
it  ought  to  be  covered  an  inch  deep 
with  good  mould.  The  seed,  is 
then  to  be  thicklv  sown,  and  raked 
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over,  to  prevent  it  from  being  dis- 
persed by  th'-  wind.  It  will,  how- 
ever, 1m-  -  to  mix  with 
the  s'  eds  a  considerable  portion  of" 

white  clover,  as  this  will   produce 
a  tiiicr  surface,  and  retain  if, 
dure  much   longer  than  any  cum- 
jrass. 

The  turf  intended  to  be  laid  in 
gardens,  ought  to  be  selected  from 
such  commons  as  are  free  from 
weeds;  ami,  if  it  is  to  be  transposed 
to  a  rich  soil,  it  will  be  requisite  t« 
co\er  its  surface  beneath  the  turf, 
sand,  or  an  indifferent  mould, 
that  the  grass  may  not  become  too 
rank.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
dress  the  turf  late  in  autumn,  every 
•second  year,  either  with  ashes,  or 
tan,  so  that  the  rains  may  precipitate 
t!  e  ameliorating  particles  into  the 
ground.  The  grass,  when  a  few 
itches  high,  should  be  mowed  close- 
ly, or  grazed  off  by  she;  p,  to  prevent 
it  from  vegetating  too  luxuriantly  5 
by  which  means  it  will  retain  its 
beauty  for  many  seasons ;  but,  if 
negiecfed,  it  will  in  a  few  years  be 
overgrown  with  weeds. 

GRASS-HOPPERS,  or  Tettwo- 
a  'up,  L.  are  a  family  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  genus  of  Gn/llus, 
and  comprising  6g  species  :  they 
all  leap  by  the  help  of  their  hind 
legs,  which  are  strong  and  much 
longerthan  the  fore-legs.  Though 
their  walk  is  heavy,  they  fly  occa- 
sionally with  great  speed  :  the  fe- 
males deposit  several  hundred  eggs 
in  clusters  under  ground,  by  means 
of  two  laminae  or  plates  appended 
to  their  tail,  with  which  they  pene- 
trate the  surface.  The  larvae  that 
arise  from  them,  resemble  nearly 
the  perfect  insects,  but  are  of  9. 
smaller  size,  and  apparently  desti- 
tute of  wings :  these,  however,  are 
enveloped  in  four  excrescences  or 
knobs,  which  ate  unfolded  v,h>n 

the 
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the  insect  attains  its  full  growth, 
after  having  four  times  changed  its 
coat  daring  the  summer. 

Grasshoppers  do  not  abound  in 
Britain,  and  indeed  are  seldom 
s;  en  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
on  account  of.our  variable  climate. 
But,  in  the  warmer  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  Spain,  they  commit  incal- 
culable damage,  by  destroying  the 
whole  vegetation  of  a  eorn-lield,  in 
a  short  period  of  time. — The  only 
method  of  extirpating  these  preda- 
tory vermin,  hitherto  known,  is  to 
destroy  their  eggs  wherever  they 
can  be  discovered  in  the  ground, 
either  in  early  spring  or  late  au- 
tumn ;  for,  a->  they  multiply  ra- 
pidly, the  extermination  of  the 
winged  insects  alone  would  not  be 
attended  with  the  desired  effect. — 
For  this  purpose,  ditches  two  or 
three  feet  deep,  may  be  formed  in 
autumn,  filled  with  horse-dung,  to 
which  they  are  extremely  partial, 
and  the  surface  covered  with  a  few 
inches  of  mould.  In  the  following 
spring,  numerous  families  of  grass- 
lioppers,  with  their  eggs,  will  be 
found  assembled  in  these  ditches, 
where  they  may  be  readily  de- 
stroy ed. — See  also  Locust. 

GRASSWRACK,  or  'Austin, 
I.,  a  perennial  native  plant,  of  two 
;•)!  t'u  s,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  marina,  or  Sca-grasswrack, 
found  on  sea-shores,  and  in  salt- 
r  ditches  near  Yarmouth. 

Tins  \<  getable  grows  at  the  bot- 
tom <  t  >!.'■  01  '  an,  as  common  as 
,.,  mo  '  -  dun e  in  woods  :  ii  is 
tl.iown  on  shore  by  the  tide  in  such 
abundance,  that  mounds  or  dams, 
d  with  its  assistance, 
to  pn  ■  it  the  i  i;i  ion  hnu  ni  of  the 
The  green  leaves  are  said  to 
be  an  useful  and  durable  substitute 
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for  thatch  :  when  exposed  to  the 
air  and  weather,  they  become 
white. — The  inhabitants  of  Goth- 
land, employ  the  grasswraek  as  an 
excellent  manure,  and  likewise  for 
stuffing  their  beds,  as  it  is  softer 
than  hay  or  straw. — Horses  and 
swine  eat  this  herb,  but  it  is  not 
relished  by  cows,  unless  mixed 
with  hay.  —  The  ashes  obtained 
from  the  whole  plant  are,  with 
great  advantage,  employed  by  the 
Germans,  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass. 

GRATES  for  Firf.s,  are  com- 
posed of  ribs  of  iron,  placed  at 
small  distances  from  each  other,  so 
that  the  air  may  pass  through  the 
fuel,  and  the  accumulation  of  ashed 
be,  as  much  as  possible,  pre- 
vented . 

Grates  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  use  of  pit-coal,  which  requires 
a  greater  draught  of  air  to  promote 
its  burning  freely,  than  any  other 
kind  of  fuel. 

In  the  year  1/()1,  a  patent  was 
granted  toAIr.Bnx.i  amin  Ch  mills 
Collin.s,  of  Salisbury,  WiltSj  for 
a  grate  on  a  new  construction,  to 
be  used  either  in  or  out  of  a  chim- 
in v.  This  invention  is  said  to.be 
calculated  to  increase  the  adtion  of 
the  air  upon  fire,  by  augmenting 
and  directing  the  passage  of  the 
former  through  the  latter.  Thus 
the  fire  may  be  rendered  so  in- 
tense as  to  present  a  perfect  white 
heat;  and,  as  the  draught  of  air  is 
very  great,  the  patentee  observes, 
that  "  all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  im- 
ignited  smoke  is  carried  down  into 
the  lire  and  there  consumed,  in- 
stead of  passing  off  in  the  common 
way."  To  effect  this  purpose,  he. 
cun.strucfs  one  or  more  air-flues 
provided  with  stops,  by  which  he 
may  at  pleasure  promote  the 
*"  draught 
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i   air  to  die  requisite  do 
ui  heat. 

i  f  tiiis  construction  are 
be  v<  ry  useful  for  light- 
houses, and  other  places  requiring 
a  strong  fire,  such  as  lahorati 
brew-hous*  -.,  smelting  -tun.. 
glass-houses,  &c. — Fora  more  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  this  patent, 
we  most  refer  the  reader  to  the  8th 
vol.   of  tin-  Repertory  of  Arts  and 

GRAVEL,  in  agriculture  and 
gardening,  is  a  congeries  oi   peb- 

which,  it"  mixed  with  stilt' 
loam,  make  excellent  and  durable 
gravel-walks.       For  this  pur 

loltora  should  bfl  laid  with 
lime-rubbish,  large  flints,  or  any 
other  hard  substance,  to  the  depth 
ul"  six.  or  eight  inches,  in  order  to 
preveui  any  weeds  from  shooting 
through  the  surface.  Over  this 
stratum,  the  gravel  is  to  he  strewed 
six.  or  cigiit  inches  thick,  and 
somewhat  sloping,  that  all  the 
larger  stones  nun  roll  oft  to  tl  t 
sides.  The  next  operation  is  that 
iking,  when  the  larg<  stones 
are  to  be  removed,  and  the  walks 
carefully  rolled  in  everj  direction, 
especially  during  or  alter  hard 
showers  :  thus  they  will  bind,  and 
become  very  firm. 

The  most  proper  gravel  for 
walks,  is  that  which  abounds  with 
smooth  round  pebbles;  for  tl 
when  mixed  with  a  small  po  tion 
of  loam,  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
turned  up  by  the  feet  in  walking, 
as  those  of  a  rough  and  irregular 
shape. 

Gkavellv  Lands  or  Soils  arc 
stub  as  abound  with  gravel  or  sand, 
which  easily  admit  both  heat  and 
moisture.  They  receive  but  little 
benefit  from  the  latter,  if  there  be 
■j.  loose  bed  at  the  bottom,  because 
it  easily  evaporates 
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stratum  be  firm,  fijfr  instance,  clay 
or  stone,    " 

ted,  so  a ;  to  chill  the  soil  and 
render  it  unfruitful.  The  best 
method  of  counteracting  this  in- 
conv(  nience,  is  to  manure  such 
land  with  chalk,  which  is  slightly 
to  be  plough*  -1  in,  that  il  ma . 
sink  too  deep    into  the    ground. 

A;  gravel  constitutes  the  i 
material  of  our  roads,  and  thus  be- 
cot  tes  an  article  of  considerable 
importance,  we  shall  briefly  men- 
tion a  method,  by  which  gravel  or 
stone  may  be  discovered  wit 
boring.  It  simply  consists  in  ob- 
serving,    whether    the    Common 

or 
granulata.,1 ,.  (which  see)  grows  on 
any  spot  where  a  bed  oi  grai   : 
suspected  to  lie :    far,  it   that  plant 
be  discov<  r<  1,    it   w  ill  s<  i  \  e  as  a 
guide  to  surveyors  or  other-,,  w 

•  with  a  certainty  of  finding 
the  object  of  their  search.  Wc 
state  this  fact  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  T.  Walfokd,  in  the  2.3  th  vol. 
ui  Annals  of  Agriculture,  where  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  Saxi- 
frage is  given. — For  a  method  oi 
ring  land  from  stone  or  grav  i  I, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Stqn  e. 

GRAVEL,  in  1*  dieiue,  is  a 
disorder  affecting  chiefly  the  blad- 
der and  ureters ;  it  is  occasioned 
by  a  sandy  or  gritty  suhstam  e 
which  collects  in  those  parts, 
prociuees  considerable  pain,  and  at 
length  obstructs  the  due  secyetion 
and  excretion  of  the  urine. 

Although  the  gravel  is  generally 
considered  as  the  forerumier  of  the 
cu Lulus,  or  stone,  vet  wc  are  con- 
vinced from  experience,  that  they 
are  distinct,  diseases ;  and  that  those 
patients  who  are  afflicted  with  the 
former,  are  generally  exempt  from 
die  ihiigcvi  of  the  latter. 

Persons 
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Persons  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic 
h.-bit,  as  well  as  the  aged,  often 
discharge  a  white -reddish  gravel, 
which  not  only  obstructs  and  sup- 
presses the  emission  of  urine,  but 
by  its  stimulvs  occasions  colic,  vo- 
miting, and  other  spasms.  Then1  is 
a  peculiar  bodily  disposition  requir- 
ed for  the  generation  of  this  pain- 
ful disease ;  but  it  is  also  remarka- 
bly promoted  by  the  use  of  sour 
wines  j  hard  food,  or  such  as  is 
with  difficulty  digested,  especially 
cheese;  a  sedentary  life,  &c. — For 
the  cure  of  the  gravel,  only  the 
mildest  diuretics  ( which  see ) 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  ;  perspira- 
tion should  be  supported  by  gentle 
means,  particularly  by  friction  with 
warm  flannel ;  moderate  exercise 
U  never  to  be  negle&ed;  and  the 
patient's  diet,  as  well  as  his  mode 
of  living  in  general,  must  be  regu- 
lated by  appropriate  temperance, 
and  abstinence  from  all  heating 
food  and  drink. 

GRAVELLING,  a  disorder  in- 
cident to  horses  much  employed  in 
Travelling.  It  is  occasioned  by 
small  particles  of  gravel  penetrat- 
ing between  the  hoof  and  shoe,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  part 
swells  and  festers. 

The  most  efficacious  remedy, 
we  understand,  is  to  remove  the 
shoe  as  early  as  possible ;  to  draw 
the  place  to  the  quick ;  to  express 
the  matter  and  blood  gathered 
there,  and  to  pick  out  all  the  gra- 
The  wounded  foot  is  next  to 
be  washed  with  copperas-water ; 
to  be  rilled  up  with  a  mixture 
of  hot  gre;:,e  and  turpentine  ;  the 
hoU-  stopped  with  the  refuse  of 
or  hemp,  and  the  shoe  pro- 
p  ilv  set  on  again.  Meanwhile, 
the  animal  should  not  be  suffered 
to  work  or  travel,  and  the  foot 
must  be  kept  dry  :    thus,  it  is  as- 
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serted,  it  will  heal  after  two  or 
three  dressing. 

Grave.  See  Burial.  Rury- 
ino  -  guoun'jjs,  and  Funeral 
Rites. 

Gray-mtll.    See  Gkomwell. 

GREASE,  a  disorder  m  the  heels 
of  horses,  proceeding  either  from  a 
relaxation  of  the  vessels,  or  a  viti- 
ated state  of  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours. 

When  a  hors<  's  heels  arc  first 
observed  to  swell  in  the  stable,  and 
to  subside  on  takin  eserci  r,  care 
must  be  taken  to  wash  them  very 
clean,  after  every  journey,  with 
soap-suds,  urine,  or  a  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  water.  Thus,  with 
proper  rubbing,  the  disease  will 
often  be  effectually  prevented,  or 
removed.  Or,  the  heels  should  be 
well  bathed  twi<  e  a  1  ly  either  with 
old  verjuice,  or  the  following  mix- 
ture, which  is  well  calculated  to 
brace  the  relaxed  vessels  :  Take  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  4  oz.  dis- 
solve in  it  |  oz.  of  camphor  ;  then 
add  Goz.  of  wine-vinegar  or  ver- 
.  and  1  oz.  of  white  vitriol, 
dissolved  in  a  gill  of  water.  After 
mixing  these  ingredients,  cloths 
dipped  in  the  liniment  should  be 
applied  to  the  heels  of  the  animal, 
and  fastened  with  a  proper  band- 
age for  a  Ww  days,  during  which 
the  cure  will  generally  be  perform- 
ed. A  laced  stocking,  madeof  strong 
canvas,  or  coarse  cloth,  neatly  lifted 
to  the  part  aflecled,  will  afterwards 
be  found  very  useful,  and  might 
be  easily  contrived. 

But,  if  cracks  or  scratches  are 
perceptible,  which  suppurate,  the 
hair  should  be  carefully  clipped 
away,  as  well  to  prevent  a  gather- 
ing, as  to  admit  of  cleansing  the 
animal's  heels  from  all  impurities, 
which  would  tend  considerably  lo 
aggravate    the    disorder.      bhoul  1 

this 
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if  tin"  beds  be 

covered  with  hard  scabs,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  begin  the  cure  with 
poultices,  prepari  I  either  of  boiled 
turnips  and  lard,  with  a  handful  of 

bruised  linseed,  or  oatmeal  and  rye 
Hour,  with  a  little  common  tur  .- 
tine  and  hog  s-lardj  boiled  up  with 
Btrong-beer  ground-;,  or  r  d- 
lees.  Beside  applying  either  of 
these  poultices  ter  two  or  three 
days,  parts  ought  at  the 

same  time  to  be  dr;  1  the 

'ire  ointment,  in  order  to 
soften  them,  promote  a  discharge, 
and  reduce  the  swelling ;  when 
sores  may  be  dried  up  with  the 
following  absorbent :  Take  white 
vitriol  and  burnt  alum,  of  each 

»n(see  Frosh)  l  oz.; 
and  lime-water  2  or  3  pi  its j  wash 
the  sores  3  times  a  day,  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  this  mixture;  and 
apply  the  common  white  ointment 
spread  on  tow,  adding  previously 
2  dram-,  of  sugar  of  lead  to  one 
ounce  of  this  salve. 

When  the  distemper  is  o:,lv 
local,  and  requires  no  internal 
medicines,  the  method  above  de- 
scribed is  generally  successful^  but 
if  the  horse  be  full  and  gross,  his 
legs  much  gorged,  so  that  the  hair 
stares  up,  and  is,  as  farriers  term 
it,  pen-feathered,  discharging  a  fe- 
tid matter  from  deep  foul  sores,  in 
such  case  it  will  be  advisable  to 
apply  to  a  skilful  veterinary  sur- 
geon ;  as  the  disorder  is  then  be- 
come of  a  dangerous  tendencv. 

GREASE,  the  fat  of  animals,  or 
any  unctuous  matter.— See  Fat, 
and  Tallow. 

Having  already  given  (in  p.  8,  of 
this  volume)  some  recipes  for  re- 
moving grease-spots  fr  m  Cloth, 
we  shall  here  add  a  few  directions 
for  discharging  them  Worn  Leather, 
er  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel : 
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equal  quantities  of  soft  soap, 
and  the  a  ihes  of  vines  ;  let  them  be 
well  mix.-  I  tog  t'i  v,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  tartar  and  burnt  roach 
alumbe added :  these  articles  should 
be  thoroughly  incorporate  I,  then 
formed  into  ball.,  and  kept  in  .1 
dry  place  lor  occasional  use.  With 
such  balls  the  spots  are  v>  be  1 
fully  rubbed,  in  consequence  of 
which,  it  is  affirmed,  they  will  to- 
tally disappear. 

Another,  and  more  simple  me- 

■ .  is  to  rub  the  leather 

with  the  white  of  an  c^g,  which, 

I  dried  in  the  sun,  will   leave 

no  trace  of  the  spot  or  stain. 

Greeds.    See  Duck-meat. 

GREEN,  is  one  of  the  primary 
colours,  exhibited  by  the  refra  tion 
of  the  rays  of  light. — See  Colouk. 

Sap-green  is  a  simple  colour,  but 
far  inferior  to  verdigrea.se  :  it  is 
prepared  from  the  juice  of  buck- 
thorn berries,  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  gum;  but  it  fre- 
quently inclines  to  a  yellowish  co- 
lour. 

Another  green  sometimes  used 
is  called  terra  verte,  which  is  a  na- 
tive earth,  probably  impregnated 
with  copper.  It  is  of  a  bin-  islvr 
green  cast,  much  resembles  what 
is  called  sea-green,  but  is  gritty, 
and  requires  to  be  finely  levigated 
before  it  is  used.  Its  colour  is 
durable,  but  not  remarkably  bright. 
See  also  p.  3J '.-   0.  Gkeen-. 

A  durable  green  pigment  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  among 
painters.  M.  Kinnman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Swedish  Academy,  has, 
at  lengthj  discovered  and  published 
the  following  process  :  Dissolve,  in 
separate  vessels,  a  portion  of  zinc 
in  aqua  fortis,  and  cobalt  strongly 
calcined,  in  aqua  reg;a,  till  the  li- 
quors are  completely  saturated. 
When  both  solutions  are  prepared, 

D  d  mis 
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mix  t'ro.  parts  of  the  latter  with  o?h' 
part  of  the  former  ;  then  procure  a 
hot  and  clarified  solution  of  pot-ash, 
three  parts  of  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  precipitate  the  mixture. 
above  specitied.  After  it  has  suckl- 
ed, the  fluid  part  should  be  decant- 
ed, and  the  sediment  evaporated  to 
dryness  over  the  tire,  tiil  it  assumes 
a  green  colour.  Before,  however, 
this  pigment  can  be  used,  it  ought 
to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  filter- 
ed water :  thus  it  will  become  fit 
both  for  oil  and  water-colours,  as 
it  is  sufficiently  fixed  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  the  air  and  sun  ;  for 
the  inventor  has  ascertained  its  su- 
perior durability  by  more  than  ten 
years  experience.  He  adds,  that 
painters  may,  by  means  of  this  pre- 
paration, combine  their  yellow  and 
ultramarine,  so  as  to  form  a  very 
beautiful  and  permanent  green. 

GREEN-FINCH,  a  species  of 
the  Fringilla,  L.  a  charming  little 
bird,  which  has  a  strong  tinge  of 
green  diffused  over  its  whole  body; 
the  wings  and  tail  are  black,  but 
variegated  with  yellow. 

The  green  -finch  may  be  easily 
domesticated,  by  carrying  it  into  a 
dark  place,  putting  it  upon  one  fin- 
ger, and  gently  touching  its  breast 
with  a  finger  of  the  other  hand. 
Thus,  by  a  few  caresses,  and  gra- 
dually admitting  day-light,  this  lit- 
tle creature  may  be  accustomed  to 
•eat  any  bruised  seed  out  of  the 
hand,  and  will  then  continue  tame. 
With  respect  to  the  proper  food 
for  green-finches,  and  their  treat- 
ment when  in  a  diseased  state,  Ave 
refer  to  the  article  Golo-fincu. 

GfiEEN-HOUSE,  a  conserva- 
tory or  erection  in  gardens,  for  the 
purpose  of  sheltering  the  more  cu- 
rious and  lender  exotics  from  the 
•  ux  variable  climate,  espe- 
cially during  the  winur  season. 
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The  length  of  green-houses  ougfi£ 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
plants  intended  to  be  kept,  or  rais- 
ed. Their  depth  in  small  houses 
should  not  exceed  12  or  14,  and 
in  large  ones,  13  or  20  feet.  The 
windows  should  reach  from  about 
1 1  foot  abqve  the  pavement  to  near- 
ly the  same  distance  from  the  ceil- 
ing, so  as  to  admit  of  a  cornice  be- 
ing constructed  round  the  build- 
ings, over  the  tops  of  the  windows. 
The  breadth  in  the  smaller  con- 
servatories ought  not  to  be  more 
than  3  or  5^,  and  in  the  larger  ones 
7  cr/yfeet:  as  they  will  other- 
wise become  heavy  and  inconve- 
nient. 

The  floor  ought  to  be  paved  with 
Purbeck-stone,  or  fiat  tiles,  ele- 
vated 2,  or  if  the  situation  be  damp, 
3  feet  above  the  surface  of  the. 
ground  ;  it  will  also  be  advisably 
to  carry  a  flue,  about  10  inches 
wide,  and  2  feet  deep,  beneath 
the  floor,  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  and  to  return  it  along 
the  back  part,  where  it  should  be 
carried  up  into  funnels,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discharging  the  smoke.  Jn 
the  inside,  shutters  should  be  made 
so  as  to  fold  back  upon  the  piers, 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  be  not  im- 
peded. The  inner  wall  of  the  build- 
ing ought  to  be  either  covered  with 
stucco,  or  plastered  with  mortar, 
in  order  to  exclude  the  frosty  air. 
But,  if  the  walls  be  wainscottcd,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  plaster  the  in- 
termediate space  with  lime  and 
hair:  the  ceiling  and  walls  or 
wainscot  ought,  however,  to  be 
white-washed,  so  that  the  rays  of 
t  i  iun  may  be  reflected  through- 
out the  building. 

W  bile  the  front  of  the  conserva- 
tory is  placed  directly  south,  the 
two  wings    .slioulel   be   respectively 
*9lXangcd  to  lace  the  south-cast  and 
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south-vest.  Thus,  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  will  be  reflected  from  one 
part  of  the  |  ase  to  the  other, 

during  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  and 

the  front  will  be  eff  .;ard- 

ed  against  the  cold  northerly  winds. 

in  the  2d  vol.  of"  Recreations  in 

Agriculture,"  Dr.  Andbhson  pro- 

■  to  const. 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be 
I  into  a  hot-house^  w  ith- 
out  requiring  any  additional  fuel. 
Ho  then  fore  recommends  the  roof 
to  be  made  of  glass,  placed  in  a 
sloping  direction  ;  and  to  fix  per- 
pendicular windows  on  the  top  of 
the  front  wall,  so  as  to  raise  the 
lower  eaves  of  such  roof  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  of  the  slates 
would  have  been,  without  elevat- 
ing the  middle  of  the  roof.  Ac- 
ng  to  his  plan,  the  triangular, 
perpendicular  wall  should  be  com- 
pl(  u  ly  covered  with  glass,  through 
which  the  morning  and  evening  sun 
may  be  admitted.  In  the  country, 
or  in  houses  unconnected  with 
others,  he  suggests  the  propriety 
of  bringing  perpendicular  windows 
closely  down  to  the  floor,  both  on 
the  east  and  west  ends,  in  order 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rising 
and  setting  sun. 

With  respect  to  the  conversion 
of  this  structure  into  a  stove,  or  hot- 
house, Dr.  Anderson  suppo- 
to  be  erected  close  to  the  kitchen 
chimney  of  an  inhabited  house. 
At  a  small  distance  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chimney,  there  is  to  be 
made  a  communication  with  a  flue, 
or  stove,  which  passes  beneath,  and 
rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
green-house,  where  an  appropriate 
tile  is  suspended  from  a  lever  which, 
by  means  of  a  cord  fastened  to  its 
extremity,  may  at  pleasure  drop 
this  cover  on  the  top  of  the  tube  or 
flue,  sod  thus  prevent  the  smoke 
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from  ascending  ;  the  bottom  of  the1 

being  lined  with  pie<  < 
thick  cloth,  so  that  it  may  apply 
ly  and  become  air-tight.  A 
valve  is  likewise  placed  in  the 
chimney-,  which  turns  on  a  pivot, 
either  to  allow  the  smoke  a 
free  \  r  to  impel  it  into  the 

flue,  whence,  after  parting  with 
its  heat,  it  is  either  suffered  to 
escape  at  the  top,  or  is  reverberat- 
ed, accordingly  as  the  covering  tile 
before  alluded  to,  is  shut  or  opened. 
For  a  more  ample  account  of  this 
project,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the, 
2d  vol.  of  Dr.  Anderson's  in- 
structive work  above  cited,  where 
it  is  illustrated  by  cuts. — We  have 
here  given  an  oudine  of  his  plan, 
because  it  is  ingenious,  and  may 
lead  to  farther  improvements. 

With  respect  to  the  management 
of  plants  in  green-houses,  Mor- 
timer recommends  occasionally  to 
open  the  mould  in  which  they  an; 
set,  to  scatter  a  little  fresh  earth  on 
the  pots,  and  over  this  to  lay  a  little 
dung.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to 
water  them,  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  curl  or  wither ;  and  to  pluck  off 
such  as  are  decayed ;  but  these  ope- 
rations should  not  be  too  frequently 
repeated. — See  Hot-house. 

GREEN-SlCKNESS,  or  Chlo- 
rosis, a  disorder  which  frequently 
attacks  females  after  the  age  of 
puberty.  It  is  attended  with  a  de- 
praved appetite,  and  a  desire  to  eat 
substances  that  are  not  food,  such 
as  chalk,  ashes,  salt,  &c.  5  the  skin 
is  pale  and  discoloured;  the  face 
sallow  or  greenish,  but  sometimes 
of  a  livid  hue ;  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  blood  in  the  veins ;  with  a  soft 
swelling  of  the  whole  body,  espe- 
cially the  legs  during  the  night  ; 
debility  ;  palpitation  }  and  suppres- 
sion of  catamenia. 

Causes. — A  sedentary  life;  scan- 
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ty,  or  indigestible  food;  obstructions 
of  the  bowels ;  and  frequently  also, 
inordinate  passions. 

Cure. — Although  the  experience 
of  all  ages  has  attested,  that  the 
most  certain  relief  in  this  female 
complaint  is  a  change  from  a  single 
to  a  connubial  state,  yet  as  this  ex- 
pedient is  not  always  convenient, 
the  following  plan  should  be  stea- 
dily pursued  :  A  nourishing  diet, 
•with  an  allowance  of  generous 
wine,  in  small  quantities;  absti- 
nence from  acids,  spirituous  liquors, 
and  whatever  may  suddenly  heat 
or  cool  the  body ;  moderate  daily 
exercise,  especially  on  horseback  ; 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  procured,  ge- 
neral friction  of  the  whole  frame 
with  warm  flannel  every  morning 
and  evening ;  sleeping  on  mat- 
tresses, instead  of  soft  feather-beds; 
early  rising,  and  chearful  company. 
Beside  these  general  regulations,  it 
will  be  useful  to  keep  the  bowds 
continually  open,  by  taking  small 
doses  of  vitriolated  tartar,  a  scruple 
or  half  a  dram,  to  be  repeated  four 
or  six  times  when  necessary  in  one 
day;  to  bathe  the  lower  extremi- 
ties frequently  in  warm  water,  and 
to  wear  worsted  stockings  in  pre- 
ference to  silk  or  cotton  ;  to  apply 
the  steam  of  hot  water  with  due 
precaution ;  and  lastly,  to  resort  to 
the  tepid  bath  every  other  day,  or 
as  often  as  is  compatible  with  the 
strength  of  the  patient. — If,  never- 
theless, these  gentle  means  prove 
unsuccessful,  the  more  powerful 
remedies,  such  as  chalybeates,  bit- 
ters, mercurials,  &C.  must  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  profession. — In  some 
of  the  nio.it  tedious  and  inv<  terate 
of  chlorosis,  almost  immediate 
r;  )i<  f  was  <  btain<  d  by  inhaling  de- 
ft d  air,  or  oxygen 
h,  however,  should  be  admi- 
nistered only  by  pet'tons  sufficient  y 
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acquainted  with  the  nature  of  that 
powerful  agent. 

OR EV-HOIJND,  the  Common, 
or  Cams  Grains^  L.  is  a  dog  re- 
markable for  his  swiftness, strength, 
and  sagacity,  in  pursuing  game."— 
There  are  several  varieties,  such  as 
the  Italian,  the.  Oriental,  and  the 
Highland  Greyhound  :  the  last  of 
Which  is  now  become  exceedingly 
scarce. 

A  good  grey-hound  ought  to 
have  a  long,  and  rather  large  body ; 
a  neat  pointed  head,  sparkling 
eyes,  a  long  mouth,  with  sharp 
teeth,  small  ears,  formed  of  a  thin 
cartilage ;  a  broad,  and  strong 
breast ;  his  fore-legs  straight  and 
short ;  his  hind-legs  long  and  lim- 
ber 5  broad  shoulders,  round  ribs, 
muscular  buttocks,  but  not  fat, 
and  a  long  tail,  strong  and  full  of 
sinews. 

In  the  breeding  of  these  animals, 
the  female  is  principally  to  be  re- 
garded ;  though  both  should,  39 
nearly  as  possible,  be  of  the  same 
age,  which  ought  net  to  exceed 
four  years. 

The  food  of  grey-hounds  ought 
to  consist  of  chippings,  or  raspings 
of  bread,  with  soft  bones  and  gris- 
tles ;  these  should  always  be  soak- 
ed in  beef  or  mutton  broth,  and, 
when  nearly  cold,  some  milk  may- 
be added.  On  this  diet,  they 
should  be  fed  morning  and  even- 
ing, which  will  greatly  contribute 
to  preserve  them  in  health  and 
spirits.  But  if,  nevertheless,  the- 
dog  should  become  sick  or  weakly, 
we  understand  that  a  rich  broth, 
prepared  by  boiling  a  sheep's  head 
together  with  the  wool,  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  wi;h  the 
addition  of  some  oatmeal,  and 
given  to  the  animal  alternately 
with  the  flesh,  will  speedily  pro- 
mote his  recovery. 

The. 
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The  proper  exen  Lee  foi  a  grej  - 
bound  is  coursing  three  tin 
week  ;  and,  it  be  be  conseqm  utlj 
od,  it  will  ani- 
mate  and  encourage  him  to  pursue 
game.  Alter  the  chace,  he  should 
1  home-,  his  legs  washed  with 
beer  and  butter,  and  in  about  an 
hour,   he  may  be  fed. 

GRIEF,  or  an  increased  and 
continued  degree  of  sorrow,  it 
of  the  depressing  passions.  Its 
influence  on  the  bod)  is  remarka- 
ble j  and  its  effects,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  similar  to  those  of 
fear. 

Grief  diminishes  bo  lily  strength 
in  general,  and  t!.<j  a  ition  of  the  heart 
in  particular.  Thecin  nation  of  the 
fluids  is  thus  impeded j  the  bile 
stagnates,  and  occasions  indura- 
tions of  the  liver ;  or,  by  mixing 
with  the  blood,  it  produces  either 
jaundice  or  dropsy.  Grief  also 
diminishes  perspiration,  renders 
the  skin  sallow,  aggravates  the 
scurvy,  but  particularly  putrid  fe- 
vers, and  disposes  persons  to  be- 
come easily  infected  with  them. — 
Its  effects  in  changing  the  colour 
of  the  hair,  are  well  Known;  and 
instances  have  occurred,  in  which 
the  hair  has  been  turned  from  a 
deep  black  to  a  grey  colour,  in  24 
hours.  Blindness,  gangrene,  and 
even  sudden  death,  or,  as  it  is 
emphatically  called,  a  broken  heart, 
have  resulted  from  the  excess  of 
this  passion. — Persons  who  indulge 
in  fretting,  become  at  length  in  a 
high  degree  peevish  and  irritable  : 
from  the  constant  return  of  sor- 
row, the  mind  beholds  new  food 
for  it  in  every  object.  Thus,  the 
whole  imagination  is  seriously  "af- 
fected, and  the  most  profound  me- 
lancholy, together  with  a  nervous 
feyer;  or,  winch  is  still  more  drcad- 
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lul,  with  total  insanity,  are  tl 
evital  queuoes. 

Consolatory  arguments  beinj 
first  remedy  that  can  be  adminis- 
tered, recourse  .should  be  had  to 
whatevi  r  is  chearful,  or  calcul 
to  !  spel  thought,  and  to  divert  the 
mind  from  brooding  over  its  real  or 
imaginary  woes.  Gende  opi; 
cautiously  taken,  may  occasionally 
be  nt  great  service  in  this  preying 
disease ;  but  daily  exercise  in  the 
open  air  must  on  no  account  be 
neglected,  the  body  should  be  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  dry  cloths, 
and  perfumed  with  vinegar,  amber, 
or  other  fragrant  matters :  the  tepid 
bath  will  also  be  found  of  eminent 
advantage;  and,  if  possible,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  removed  to  a 
more  genial  climate. — Mild  wines, 
if  drunk  with  moderation,  will  be 
often  productive  of  the  happiest 
effects;  but,  if  they  be  intempe- 
rately  used,  their  strong  tendency 
to  generate  an  acid,  cannot  tail  to 
deprave  the  appetite,  and  disorder 
the  stomach. 

GRIPES,  or  Colic,  in  Far- 
riery, a  disorder,  with  which 
horses  are  frequently  affected.  As 
it  arises  from  various  causes,  its 
treatment  must  n ece 3 sarily  differ ; 
and  as  the  most  judicious  farriers 
have  divided  this  malady  into  three 
species,  we  have  adopted  such  di- 
vision, because  there  is  no  distem- 
per incident  to  that  useful  animal, 
which  is  more  frequently  misma- 
naged by  ignorant  pretenders,  and 
consequently  becomes  incurable. 

The  first  species  is  thejiutulent 
colic,  which  is  generally  occa-sioned 
by  wind  in  the  bowels,  after  drink- 
ing cold  water,  when  the  horse  is 
hot;  or  the  perspirable  matter  is 
retained,  and  repelled  on  the  bow- 
els, by    catching   cold :    in   either 
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case,  those  parts  become'  violently 
distended. — This  species  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be  distinguished  by  the 
rambling  of  confined  air  in  the  in- 
testines, and  the  restlessness  of  the 
animal  affected,    which  often  lies 
down,  and  rises   almost  instantly 
with  a  violent  spring  ;   striking  his 
belly  with  his  hinder  feet,  stamping 
with  those  before,  and  refusing  his 
food.     The  horse  is  frequently  at- 
tacked with  a  kind  of  convulsions, 
and  falls  into  profuse  sweats,  which 
a're    quickly    succeeded    by    cold 
damps.     He  strives  repeatedly  to 
stale,  turning  his  head  tohis  flunks, 
rolling  on   the  ground,    and   fre- 
quently lying  on  his  back.     The 
pymptom  last  mentioned  arises  from 
a  retention  of  urine,  which  gene- 
rally attends  the  flatulent  colic,  and 
is  often  increased  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  dung  pressing  on  the  neck 
of  the  bladder. — The  first  remedy 
js,  to  introduce  into  the  straight  gut, 
a    small   hand  dipped   in   oil,    by 
which  the  confined  air   obtains  a 
passage  ;  and,  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der being  thus  relieved,  the  sup- 
pression of  urine  will  be  removed. 
Next,    the  following    preparation 
will   be   of  considerable    service : 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine, and  a  similar  quantity  of 
juniper-berries  pounded;  one  ounce 
of  salt-petre,  one  dram  of  oil  of 
juniper,  and  two  drams  of  salt  of 
tartar.      Let  these   ingredients  be 
formed  into  a  ball  with  syrup,  and 
given  to  the  animal  affected  ;  after 
which  it  may  be  washed  down  with 
.•1  decoction  of  juniper-berries,  or 
with  a  little  ale. — But,  if  the  horse 
neither  break  wind,  no*  italfc  plen- 
V,  it  wii!  be  requisite  to  repeat 
1lic  bail  at  the  <  xpiration   of   two 
hours,    with   the   addition    of  one 
dran  of  salt  of-anahfer.     lie  should 
like'.-  i,.;  be  gently  exercised  during 
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the  continuance  of  the  fit. — A  clys- 
ter may  be  given  either  during  the 
interval  of  taking  the  balls,  or 
alone,  and  occasionally  repeated : 
lor  this  purpose  farriers  use  the  rot— 
ng  ingredients,  viz.  Two  hand- 
fuls  ol  chamomile  flowers,  an  ounce  \ 
of  anise-seeds,  and  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  fennel  and  coriander  seeds  : 
these  are  to  be  boiled  in  three  quarts 
of  water,  till  they  are  reduced  to 
two  ;  when  half  a  pint  of  gin  should 
be  added,  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  amber,  and  eight 
ounces  of  oil  of  chamomile.  We 
conceive,  howevt  r,  that  instead  of 
the  last  three  expensive  articles,  a 
pint  of  common,  or  linseed  oil,  will 
answer  a  similar  purpose. — By  a 
judicious  application  of  these  reme- 
dies,  the  animal  will  be  consider- 
ably relieved  ;  and,  if  his  restless- 
ness cease,  and  he  continue  quiet 
for  an  hour  or  longer,  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended. 

2.  The  bilious,  or  inflammatory 
gripes,  are  attended  with  the  same 
£3'mptoms  as  the  flatulent  colic,  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  degree 
of  fever,  panting,  and  dryness  of 
the  mouth.  The  horse  frequently 
discharges  a  small  quantity  of  dung, 
together  with  a  hot  scalding  water. 
If  the  urine  appear  of  a  blackish,  or 
reddish  colour,  accompanied  with 
a  fetid  smell,  a  mortification  will 
speedily  ensue.  —  To  counteract 
these  dangerous  symptoms,  the  dis- 
tempered animal  should  immedi- 
ately lose  three  quarts  of  blood; 
which  .operation  ought  to  b<  re- 
peated, unless  a  favourable  change 
tahi  place  within  three  Ik. ins.  The 
clyster  ab^\ (-mentioned,  should  be 
injected  thrice  a-day,  with  the  ad- 
dition oi  two  ounces  of  ni.re  dis- 
solved in  water :  large  draugl  ts  of 
gum-water  should  be  allowed,  and 
a  pint  of  tlio  following  dnhk  ad- 
man 
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til  ami  morning,  till  the  di 

: 
<!  half  an 
tartar  be  infused  in  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  tor  one  or  two  injurs; 
■when  the  liquor  should  be  strained, 
adding  two  ounces  of  the  common 
lenitive  eleetu  iry,  and  tour  ounces 
of  Glauber's  salt.  If,  notwith- 
standing these  rem  dies,  the  in- 
th  minatory  symptoms  become  more 
violent,  the  event  will  in  g< 
be  fatal.  A  strong  decoction  of 
Peruvian  bark  is  the  only  medicine 
that  may  probably  afford  relief;  a 
pint  of  which  ought  to  be  given 
every  three  hours,  with  half  a  pint 
of.  Port-wine. 

3.  The  dry  gripes  arise  chiefly 
from  costiveness  ;  they  are  known 
by  the  animal's  restlessness,  and 
frequent  but  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  dung.  In  this  casr,  the  straight 
gut  should  be  relieved  in  the  man- 
ner above  directed  for  the  flatulent 
colic;  an  emollient  clyster,  consist- 
ing of.  two  or  three  quarts  of  thin 
water  gruel,  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  salad-oil, 
should  be  injected  lukewarm,  three 
times  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours;  and  the  purging  drink,  pre- 
scribed for  the  inflammatory  gripes, 
may  be  given  till  the  bowels  be 
unloaded,  and  the  symptoms  abate. 

The  proper  diet  for  horses  at- 
tacked with  either  species  of  tins 
painful  disorder,  ought  to  be  scalded 
bran,  thin  water- gruel,  or  what  is 
called  by"  farriers  white  water; 
which  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
four  ounces  of  gum  arabic  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  mixing  the 
whole  with  the  animal's  usual  drink. 

GKOMWELL,  or  Lith.jsper- 
Tnurn,  L.  a  genus  of  perennial  plains, 
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comp  pedes,  the  prin- 

hich  arc  : 

l.The  •  Ci  imraon(  rrora- 

wc II,  or  Gromill, Gray-mill, 01  t  I 
millet,  which  grows  in  dry  gravelly 
soils,  and  flowers  in  the  mouths  of 
May  and  Jc>n<-. — The  seed  of  this 
plant  affords  excellent  flour,  which 
might  in  times  of  scarcity  be  c<;i- 
verted  into  bread.  From  the  rind 
of  the  root,  a  red  colour  may  be 
extracted,  and  it  is  also  employed 
in  the  North  of  Europe  as  an  inof- 
fensive paint  for  the  face,  especially 
by  country-girls.  Its  seeds  were 
formerly  medicinal,  but  possess  no 
peculiar  properties;  though  Hal- 
lek  observes  that  the  plant  itself  is 
narcotic. 

2.  The  ari'c/!se,Co\n,  or  Bastard 
Cromwell,  Gromill,  or  Alkanetj  a 
noxious  weed,  which  is  common 
irj  corn-fields,  and  flowers  also  in 
May  and  June. — The  juice  of  the 
root  is  likewise  used  as  a  paint :  its 
rind  tinges  wax  and  oil  of  a  fine  red 
colour,  similar  to  that  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  the  foreign 
Alkanet. — Sheep  and  goats  eat  the 
Bastard  Gromwell,  but  cows  do 
not  relish  it ;  and  it  is  totally  refused 
by  hogs  and  horses. 

Ground -Ash.  See  Gout- 
weed. 

Ground-furze.  See  Rest- 
harrow. 

GROUND-IVY, Gill,  or  Ale- 
hoof,  Glee homo.  Hederacea,  L.  an 
indigenous  plant,  thriving  in  groves, 
hedges,  and  shady  places  3  flower- 
ing in  die  months  of  April  and  May. 
Ground-ivy  has  a  peculiar  strong 
odour ;  it  is  of  a  bitter  and  slightly 
aromatic  taste.  Its  leaves  contain 
an  essential  oil,  destitute  of  smell. 
This  plant  was  formerly  held  in 
great  estimation,  and  supposed  to 
possess  eminent  medicinal  virtues ; 
but  which  arc  not  confirmed  by 
D  d  4  later 
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later  experience.  In  obstinate 
roughs,  it  is  still  a  favourite  remedy 
with  the  poor,  who  probably  expe- 
rience its  good  effects  by  persever- 
ing in  its  use,  and  abstaining  from 
animal  food. 

The  expressed  juice  mixed  with 
a  little  wine,  and  applied  morning 
and  evening,  is  said  to  destroy  the 
white  specks  sometimes  occurring 
on  the  eyes  of  horses. 

It  is  observable,  that  plants  grow- 
ing near  the  ground-ivy,  do  not 
prosper;  and  that  this  vegetable 
proves  hurtful  to  horses,  if  they  eat 
it  in  any  quantity  ;  nor  should  it 
be  given  to  diseased  sheep,  though 
it  is  a  grateful  and  salutary  food  to 
them,  when  in  health.  But  horses 
are  not  very  partial  to  it ;  and  it  is 
totally  refused  by  cows,  hogs,  and 
goats. 

GROUND-NUTS.orGRorxn- 
pease,  the  Arrachis  Hypogaios 
Americanos  of  Ray,  a  plant  culti- 
vated in  the  West  Indies  by  the 
Negroes.  When  in  flower,  it  in- 
clines towards  the  earth,  into  which 
the  pointal  enters,  and  extends  to 
a  certain  d~pth,  where  the  seed- 
vessel  and  fruit  are  formed  5  so  that 
the  latter  attains  to  maturity  under 
ground.  As  large  crops  of  this 
vegetable  are  produced  on  light 
sandy  lands,  of  little  value,  it  may 
perhaps  be  advantageously  culti- 
vated in  the  southern  counties  of 
Britain. 

The  seeds  or  fruit,  when  bruised 
and  expressed  through  canvas  bags, 
afford  a  pure,  clear,  and  savory  oil, 
which,  in  the  Opinion  of  Dr.  Wat- 
son, may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
,  both  culinary  and  medicinal, 
as  those  obtained  from  olives  or  al- 
monds. The  oil  of  ground-nuts, 
however,  possesses  a  great  advan- 
tage, as  it  will  admit  of  being  kept 
for,   a  considerable   time,   without 
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becoming  rancid,  or  requiring  any 
particular  ore,  even  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  As  one  bushel  of 
the  seeds,  when  expressed,  yields  a 
gallon  of  pure  oil  without,  and  a 
mud)  larger  quantity,  though  of 
interior  quality,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  they  deserve  to  be  more  gene- 
rally known  and  imported.  The 
value  of  a  bivhel  of  these  nuts,  in 
South  Carolina,  did  not  exceed 
eight-pence  in  the.  year  1 708,  when 
specimens  of  the  seeds  were  pro- 
duced before  the  Royal  Societv, 
and  an  account  given  in  the  59th 
vol.  of  their  Philosophical  Trans- 
tions  for  1 76Q. 

GROUND  PINE,  or  Ajuga 
Chanu&pitys,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant  growing  in  sandy  fallows,  and 
flowering  in  the  months  of  April 
and  June.  It  possesses  a  bitter  and 
acrimonious  taste,  and  though  it 
has  often  been  recommended  as  a 
medicine  for  the  cure  of  the  gout, 
jaundice,  and  intermitting  fevers, 
yet  its  real  efficacy  in  these  diseases 
is  not  ascertained. 

GROUNDSEL,  the  Common, 
or  Senecio  vulgaris,  L.  an  indige- 
nous plant,  growing  on  cultivated 
grounds,  rubbish,  and  in  court- 
yards ;  it  flowers  from  April  to 
September.  A  strong  infusion  of 
this  weed  excites  vomiting  3  the 
bruised  leaves  afford  a  refrigerant 
and  healing  application  to  boils. — 
Its  seeds  are  very  agreeable  to  gold- 
finches and  linnets  confined  in 
cages. — Cows  do  not  relish  this 
plant :  it  is,  however,  eaten  by 
goats  and  swine,  but  refused  by 
horses  and  sheep. 

There  is  another  useful  species  of 
the  groundsel,  the  SeneciaJacobcea  , 
for  which  we  refer  to  Rao- wort. 

GROUSE,  or  Growse,  Tttrao 
tetrix,  Li  a  native,  bird,  which  is 
found  in  woody  and  mountainous 

bilU- 
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\     h  Britain. 
He  male  is  two  feet  in  t 
lis  nearly   four  pounds  ; 

..bout  half  ilnr 
h  and   w< 
m-\  en  eggs,  which  are  1. . 

;  and  the 
young  birds  subsisl  at  first  on  ants' 
.  and  wild  mountain  berries. 

Towards    autumn.  fre- 

quently descend  from  the  moun- 
tains, and 'feed  on  corn:  as 
grow  older,  their  principal  food  is 
derived  from  the  tops  erf  heath, 
and  the  cones  of  the  pine-tree,  by 
which  they  acquire  a  delicate  fla- 
vour, and  arc  speedily  fattened.  At 
present,  these  birds  are  rarely  found 
in  England,  though  grouse^hooting 
is  a  favourite  sport  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland. 

GROVE,  in  gardening,  is  a  small 
wood  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

Groves  constitute  one  of  die  chief 
ornaments  of  our  gardens  :  they  al- 
so afford  the  greatest  relief  against 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  while 
the  rest  of  the  garden  is  parched 
with  heat :  so  that  without  a  grove, 
every  large  garden  must  be  defec- 
tive. 

Groves  are  either  open  or  close. 
The  former  are  composed  of  large 
shady  trees,  arranged  at  such  dist- 
ances as  to  prevent  the  rays  of  the 
sun  from  penetrating  through  their 
intertwining  branches.  Close  groves 
frequently  contain  large  trees  ;  but 
the  ground  beneath  is  so  thickly 
planted  with  shrubs  as  to  form  pri- 
vate walks,  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  These  are  often  contrived, 
in  order  to  bound  the  open  groves, 
or  to  conceal  the  walls  or  other  in- 
closures  of  the  garden  :  and,  when 
properly  laid  out,  with  dry  walks 
winding  through  them,  between 
fragrant  shrubs  and  ilowers  appa- 
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. .  they  have  a  most 

Jn  the  plani  ,  the 

tn  pa  shod  1  be  |>1  ici  .1  .11   dia 

they  will 
acquire  a  more  noble  appearance, 
and  also  form  a  shad  mu<  h  s<* ">•  r 
than  such  as  arc  planted  in  direct 
lines. 

GRUB*  in  Zoology,  the  Eng- 
lish name  for  worms,   <  :  . 
hatched  font  'he  eggs  of  beetles. 

Grubs  are  an  excellent  bait  for 
many  kiu  is  of  fish.  In  angling 
tor  the  grayling  (see  Umbkk)  a* 
well  as  trout,  the  ash-grub  is  pre- 
ferable to  all  others.  This  insect  is 
of  a  milk-white  colour,  a  plump 
round  form,  with  a  red  head.  Th  re 
is  another  very  common  grub. 
which  is  longer  and  thinner  than 
the  ash-grub  ;  has  also  a  red  head, 
but  two  rows  of  legs  along  the 
belly;  it  is  tougher  and  yellower. 
To  preserve  grubs,  they  should  be 
kept  in  bran,  w  hich  will  render 
them  very  firm  ;  but  the  ash-grub 
is  always  so  tenderytb  it  it  can  with 
difficulty  be  employed  as  a  bait : 
hence,  it  should  be  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  stirf  hair  with  the  arming, 
and  about  a  straw's  breadth  left  to 
project  at  the  head  of  the  hook,  to 
prevent  the  grub  from  sliding  off, 
when  baited.  The  horse-hair  must 
be  white,  or  of  a  colour  perfectly 
resembling  that  of  the  bait;  as 
otherwise  it  wiil  be  suspected  by 
the  fish. — Eor  die  different  methods 
ot  destroying  grubs,  in  general,  see 
Chaff.u. 

GRUBBKnG,  in  agriculture,  a 
term  used  by  farmers  to  denote  the 
extirpation  of  trees. 

Old  trees  which  are  past  grow- 
ing should  be  taken  up  by  the  roots, 
and  young  ones  planted  in  their 
stead.  This  is,  in  most  places,  a 
tedious  operation,  though  in  some 

court- 
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counties  » madhme  is- employ* 
this   purpose,  which   considt  r 
foc9iUrt.es   the  laboo*  and   li- 
the expence  of  removing  the  roofs: 
It  consists  of  an  iron  boo'  .  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  long,   with  a 
forge  iron  ring  affixed  to  its  bah 
The  ground  about  the  root  l 
cleared  away,  and   the   straggling 
horizontal  roots  cut  off,    the  point 
•  !  ook  is  fastened  to  some  part 
of  the  stump  ;    and  a  long  lever  of 
■  'th  placed  through 
the  ring.        Tins   arranged,     two 
at  '    "  rxtu-inUy  of  the  lexer 
;!  in  every  direction,   till   the 
root  is  torn  out,  twisting    off*  the 
tSp-foots  at   some  di 
!. 
This  method  appears  ' 
effeftual  in  stubbing  up  the    :■ 
of  v.nderwood  ;   hut,,    when   those 
of  Very  terge  frees  a«e   to  he  ex- 
tracted, it  will  be  advisable  previ- 
ous! v  in  cleave  them  with  wedges 
into  several  parts,  and  then  to  take 

i    up    separately,  —  § 
B*RK-E-MAC»f«r«  :   vol.  i.  p.  15?,. 
Gl  .   M;&p  Lignum  vital) 

inns  of  plants  producing 
'.'principal  of  which 
is  the  rjfi-iualf,  or  Common    Lig- 
num Vfaae,  a  native  of  the  West 

i. — It  may,  in  colder clim 
be  propagated   by   seeds  sown  in 
•d  into  a  hot-bed,   but 
:    i      tivated  in  this  coun- 
try. 

wood  of  this  species  is  of 

utility  in  the  mechanical  arts, 

-  dicine  ;  being  o  heavy  as 

fsed   in  water. 

•  '.  in  th  ■  \\  esl 

.vh(  els   and    boj 

id  is  also  frequently 

.   and 
■ 

Th'  un,  and  bark,  are 

ail  ct!  ■    medicine,    though 


the  two  first  are  chiefly  used  tfl 
Euro] 

( -  itrn  Guaiaeum  is  of  a  friable; 
nature,  of  a  deep  greenish  colour, 
but  sometimes  of  a  reddish  b 
and  has  a  pungent  acrid  taste.— 
There  is  another  spontaneous  ex- 
udation obtained  from  the  bark  of 
this  tree,  which  is  called  votive 
gum  :  it  is  imported  in  small  irre- 
gular, semi-pellucid  pieces  >  and  is 
much  purer  than  that  extracted  by 
incision. 

The  general  virtues  of  Guaiaeum 
are  those  of  a  warm  aromatic  me- 
dicine :  it  strengthens  the  stomach 
and  other  viscera,  and  greatly  pro- 
motes the  discharges  of  urine  and 
perspiration.  Hence  it  is  of  e 
dial  service  in  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  disorders  arising  from  obstruc- 
tions of  the  excretory  glands  :  — 
rheumatic  and  other  pains,  unat- 
tended with  fever,  the  liberal  use 
of  gum  guaiaeum  has  often  afforded 
considerable  relief,  it  is  likewise 
a  good  laxative,  and  furnishes  a 
more  active  medicine  than  either 
the  wood  or  bark  of"  this  tree. 

Gum  Guaiaeum,  when  dissolved 
in  rum.  or  combined  with  water, 
by  means  of  mucilage  or  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  or  in  the  form  of  a  tinc- 
ture or  elixir,  has  been  found  use- 
ful in  chronic  rheumatism,  or  even 
in  such  wandering  pains  of  the 
stomach  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
as  could  be  attributed  to  the  retro- 
cedent  gout ;  in  which  cases  a 
small  table-spoonful  of  the  emul- 
sion may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

GUDGEON,  in  Ichthyologj .  ia 
a  species  ol  the  Bar  bus,  or  Bar* 
BEL  j  which  see.  It  inhabits  most 
running  waters,  small  streams, such 
-  the  rivet  Lea,  and  is  found  in 
I  abundance  in  the  New  River, 
near  London.     Though  small,  this 
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fc»h  is- highly  eptt  med  forita  fine 
Savour. 
Gi,  Uy  bide  thern- 

W.l- 

ind  amon  •  grow* 

,  particu- 
larly  during  the, spawning  season, 
which  commenc  sa  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  terminates  with 
the  month  of  May.  When  fall  of 
spawn,  they  arc  of  a  superior  il-.i- 
vour,  and  this  period  includes  the 
latter  part  of  March,  and  the  first 
halt  of  April. 

The  proper  ser-son  for  taking 
gudgeon  is  in  the  months  or' 
March,  April,  and  May,  but  die 
rods,  lines,  baits,  &C;  differ  in  se- 
veral material  respe&s,  accoi 
to  the  particular  time  of  the  year 
fixed  upon  for  angling.  In 
ral,  however,  the  rods  should  be  of 
a  small  s>ze,  and  the  line  a  single 
h<  >rse-haii-,  or  that  of  a  goat  may  be 
substituted.  The  hooks  should  al- 
so be  very  small,  three  or  four  of 
which  must  be  affixed  to  each  line, 
at  the  distance  of  six.  inches  from 
each  other ;  and  the  depths  at 
which  the  sportsman  is  to  Jingle, 
vary  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  nature  of  the  water,  and 
other  circumstances.  The  most 
general  bait  for  gudgeons  are, 
blood-worms  and  white-paste. 

Ob  taking  his  stand,  the  angler 
may  throw  in  bread  as  a  ground- 
bait  5  but  the  common  method  of 
disturbing  the  bed  of  the  river  with 
n  rake,  should  be  adopted  only  in 
warm  seasons.  Sometimes  it  is 
attended  with  good  effects  to  plumb 
the  bottom,  or  at  least  to  drop  the 
plummet  rather  deep.  A  curious 
double  plugged  float,  and  small 
shot,  fixed  at  about  three  inches 
from  the  hook,  is  generally  used 
with    success    in    catching    these 
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ELDER-I  ■:•  rihir- 

!  1  plants  com- 

.  .       ■*  Britain. 

1.  The  Lantnna,  Mealy  Guel- 
der-ro  I  Free,   or 

1  grows  in 

eous  sails  to  the  height  of 
1,  in  woods  and  hedges  ; 
it  produce-,  large  white  flowers 
in  May,  and  black  farinaceous 
berries  in  October.  The  y. 
branches  and  rind  of  the  trunk  of 
this  speck  s  may  be  employed  for 
bands  and  cords.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  esteemed  for  its  beautiful 
foliage,  which  renders  it  an  orna- 
ment to  parks  and  plantations.  The 
bark  ef  its  root  is  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  bird-lime  ;  the  berries 
attract  birds,  and  are  of  a  drying, 
astringent  nature. 

2.  The  (Jpit/us,  Common  Guil- 
der-rose, or  Water  Elder,  which 
grows  in  woods  and  damp  hedges  j 
bears  white  blossoms  in  May  or 
June,  and  red  berries  in  Septem- 
ber.— When  in  bloom,  this  tie,: 
exhibits  a  singularly  tine  appear- 
ance :  the.  rlowers,  though  small, 
are  formed  into  large  globular  um- 
bels, whence,  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Snow-ball  tree, — Birds  are  en- 
ticed by  the  red  berries,  but  will 
not  eat  them. — According  toBEcn- 
steix,  these  berries  may  be  pre- 
served in  Vinegar,  and  the  tough, 
hard  v.  ood  is  employed  by  shoe- 
makers for  small  pegs  of  heels. 

GUINEA,  a  British  gold  coin, 
thus  denominated,  because  the  pre- 
cious ore.  from  which  the  iirst  gui- 
neas were  coined,  was  originaliy 
imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

The  value,  or  rate  of  this  coin 
has  frequently  varied  :  w.en  first 
struck,  its  current  price  was  20s.'; 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  gold, 
it    afterwards    advanced    to    21s. 

and 
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and  dd. :  but  its  present  nominal 
Value  is  '21s. 

If  the  pound  weight  (troy)  of 
gold  be  divided  into  SO  pans,  each 
of  them  will  be  equal  to  half  a 
guinea,  so  that  1 2  ounces  contain 
44t  guineas. — As  this  favourite 
coin  is  gradually  disappearing,  we 
think  it  superfluous  to  state  its  ac- 
curate proportion  of  pure  gold  and 
alloy  : — it  has  been  confidently  re- 
ported, that  English  guineas  have 
lately  been  exchanged  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  especially  in  Ham- 
burg!), at  from  24  to  25  shillings. 
Such  temptations,  however,  will 
induce  only  those  persons  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity,  who  are  now 
almost  exclusively  in  the  posses- 
sion of  gold,  while  they  accommo- 
date us  with  paper. 

GUINEA-GRASS,  a  valuable 
species  of  herbage,  thus  denomi- 
nated, as  it  was  first  discovered  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  whence  it  was 
brought  to  Jamaica,  and  afterwards 
imported  into  this  country. 

In  point  of  real  utility,  this  plant 
ranks,  in  Jamaica,  next  the  su- 
gar-cane ;  for  the  breeding  farms 
throughout  the  island  were  origi- 
nally established,  and  are  still  sup- 
ported, chiefly  by  means  of  the 
Guinea-grass,  which  bestows  ver- 
dure and  fertility  on  lands  that 
would  otherwise  not  deserve  to  be 
»  ultivated. — About  t<  n  y<  ars  since, 
it  was  also  introduced  into  the.  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  now  succ<  ssr 
fully  cultivated,  and  grows  to  the 
t  of  se\en  feet :  it  admits  of 
b-  in?;  frequently  (tit,  and  makes 
i  cejlenl  hay.  Cattle  eat  if,  both 
in  a  fresh  and  dry  state,  with  great 
avidity.:  hence  the  culture  of  this 
valuable  b<  rbage  I  as  been  strongly 
recommended  \o  the  fanners  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 


GUINEA-HEN*  or  Nimi 
mel-eagfis,  L.  an  exotic  species  of 
gallinaceous  fowl,  which  is  a  na- 
tive of  Africa.  Its  body  is  sloped 
ii)  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  a 
partridge,  and  its  dark  grey  colour 
is  beautifully  variegated  with  white 
spots. 

Guinea-hens  are  not  so  tame 
and  domestic  as  our  native  fowls, 
and  frequently  occasion  considera- 
ble trouble  to  their  keepers,  by 
flying  into  hedges  and  bushes, 
especially  during  the  night,  where 
thev  lay,  and  hatch  their  eggs,  of 
which  they  frequently  deposit  from 
100  to  150.  Nevertheless,  they 
breed  tolerably  well  in  this  climate; 
their  flesh  is  generally  white,  ten- 
d<  r,  and  sweet,  though  it  is  some- 
times found  perfectly  black. 

GUINEA-PIG,  or,  as  it  is  more 
properly  termed,  the  Restless  Ca- 
vy,  Caviu  Colayu,  is  not  a  native 
of  Guinea,  but  of  Brasil,  whence  it 
has  been  imported  into  Europe.—" 
It  is  about  seven  inches  in  length., 
and  its  white  body  is  variegated 
with  irregular  black  and  orange- 
coloured  spots.  The  female  breeds 
at  two  months  old,  and  brings 
forth  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  young 
ones,  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  after  a  gestation  of  three 
weeks. 

Guinea-pigs  feed  on  all  kinds  of 
herbs,  but  are  particularly  fond  of 
parsley,  as  likewise  of  apples  and 
other  fruit.  In  their  wild  state, 
they  multiply  prodigiously,  and 
would  become  innumerable,  if  they 
were  capable  of  sustaining  cold  and 
moisture.  Cats  are  their  natural 
enemies  ;  but  their  haunts  being 
supposed  to  be  exempt  from  the 
inroads  of  rats,  guinea-pigs  might 
be  usefully  reared  in  country 
places  infested  with  those  preda- 
tory 
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tnrv  nniir  I  a  pa- 

latable and  wl  In  a 

domes!  c  state,  ihej     i 
and  make       con 
similar  to  die  grant  of  a  young  pi:;-. 
V! 

GULL,  or  v.    in  ornitho- 

logy, a  genus  of  aquatic  birds, 

species,    the  rn  si 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  parasi- 
or  Duk  k  :    it    is 

about  21  inches  in  length  ;  the-  up- 
per parts  of  its  body,  wings,  and 
tail,  arc  black  :  the  lower  part  of 
the  breast  dusky,  &c.  It  com- 
monly frequen  sbrides  in 
the  month  of  I  r  'tires 
Ll  August.  K  is  also  found  in 
the  Orkney  Islands,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Yorkshire,  where  it  is 
called  the  feaser.  The  female  con- 
structs her  nest  of  grass  and  moss, 
on  a  hillock,  in  some,  marshy  situa- 
tion in  which  she  deposits  two  ash- 
coloured  eggs  spotted  with  black, 
and  about  the  size  of  those  of  a 
hen. — FtrsrKB,  a  German  natu- 
ralist, informs  us  that  these  eggs 
arc  found  in  such  numbers,  on  an 
island  which  is  uninhabited,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Amsterdam,  that  it  is 
lett  at  the  annual  rent  of  20,000 
florins. 

Gulls,  in  general,  fly  but  slow- 
ly; though,  when  in  pursuit  of 
other  birds,  they  often  attack  and 
compel  them  to  disgorge,  the  fish, 
or  other  food,  which  die  gulls  de- 
vour with  avidity. 

GULLET/  or  Oesophagus,  in 
anatomy,  is  a  long,  round,  and 
capacious  tube,  destined  to  con- 
vey the  food  from  the  mouth  into 
the  stomach.  It  descends  between 
the  windpipe  (which  see)  and  the 
joints  of  the  neck  and  back,  as  far 
as  the  fifth  joint  of  the  spine,  where 
it  turns  somewhat  to  the  right  till 
it  arrives  at  the  ninth  :  where  it 
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.   •;  toward-) 
. .  over  tin  a- 1 .''/,  "i 
the  larj  -  >t  bio      i  in  the  hu- 

man i  .  .  fter  rising  above 

it,  pe  idriff, and  then 

ext<  mds  to  the  Lit  orifice  of  the 
icb. 

tead  of  enlarging  upon  the 
situati  n  and  structure  of  the  gul- 
let, we  -hall  give  a  lew  directions 
for  removing  !   stopt  be* 

tween  the  mouth  and  the  stomach. 

If  the  matter  detaine  1  within  the 
' .  is  of  an  aliiiu  ntary  or  harm- 
less nature,  it  may  then  safely  be 
pushed  down  by  means  of  a  heated 
and  oiled  wax-candle,  to  render  it 
flexible;  because  the  manner  in 
which  the  obstruction  is  formed, 
may  often  occasion  death. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  substances 
swallowed  are  indigestible,  such  as 
pins,  n<  edlcs,  pieces  of  bone,  glass, 
buckle.--  or  other  pointed  bodies, 
immedi  tte  attempts  should  be  made 
to  extract  them  :  When  they  have 
not  descended  too  low,  the  fingers 
will  frequently  be  sufficient  to  reach 
and  withdraw  them,  but  if  they 
be  deeper  within  the.  gullet,  other 
means  must  be  instantly  adopted; 
as  delay  may  prove  fatal.  For  this 
purpose,  the  most  simple  instru- 
ment is  a  crotchet,  or  a  kind  of 
hook,  made  of  smooth  and  thin 
iron  wire,  by  herding  it  into  an 
oblong  ring  at  one  end,  re  f\ 
the  wire  to  the  top,  and  forming  .i 
large  handle  :  thus,  no  pointed  part 
will  injure  the  throat  by  introduc- 
ing the  hook  ;  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  its  slipping  from  the  ope- 
rator's hand.  We  have  seen  a  more 
effectual  instrument  contrived  by  a 
double  and  triple  ring  or  thin  wires 
crossing  each  other  in  an  oval  form, 
so  as  to  leave  spaces  between  them, 
in  order  to  loosen  and  extract  a  pin, 
or  other  sharp  substance :  the  handle 

must, 
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must,  in  either  case,  be  somewhat 
bent,  and  .accommodated  to  the 
curve  of  the  neck. 

As,  however,  the  construction 
oi  such  a  crotchet  requires  some 
ingenuity  ;  and  as  wires  may  not 
always  he  at  hand,  there  is  another 
more  simple  and  expeditious  me- 
thod of  procuring  relief,  by  means 
of  a  small  piece  of  dry  sponge,  or 
tough  meat,  which  should  be  fas- 
tened to  a  rine  silken  or  linen  tape, 
so  that  after  swallowing  the  sponge 
or  meat,  it  may  again  be  gradually 
extracted.  Tims  we  have  frequent- 
ly seen  pins,  or  sharp  pieces  of  bone, 
removed  without  farther  inconve- 
nience. In  order  to  facilitate  the 
operation,  a  little  lukewarm  milk 
or  water  should  be  swallowed  bv 
the  patient,  before  the  string  is 
withdrawn  from  the  throat. 

If,  however,  none  of  these  ex- 
pedients prove  successful,  it  will 
be  necessary  either  to  administer  an 
emetic,  consisting  of  half  a  dram  of 
ipecacuanha  in  powder,  to  be  taken 
in  a  draught ;  or,  if  the  patient  be 
unable  to  swallow,  to  excite  vomit- 
ing by  stimulating  his  throat  with 
a  leather  dipped  in  sweet  oil ; — 
and,  if  this  attempt  likewise  be  in- 
effectual, a  clyster,  made  by  boil- 
ing one  ounce  of  tobacco  in  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  water,  and 
then  straining  the  dccocYion,  should 
be  given  in  dangerous  cases : — such 
an  injection  has  often  been  attended 
with  speedy  vomiting,  and  the  con- 
sequent discharge  of  the  substance 
which  obstructed  the  gullet. 

After  these  remedies  have  been 
fairly  tried,  no  of  er  prospect  re- 
mains of  saving  the  patient's  life, 
than  by  opening  the  wind-pipe,  an 
ition  which,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  mrgeon,  is  neither  difficult, 
nor  painful  to  the  person  threatened 
with  suffocauou. 


G  U  M 

GUM,  a  concrete  vegetable1 
juice  which  possesses  no  peculiar 
smell,  or  taste  ;  it  forms  a  viscid  or 
mucilaginous  solution  in  Water,  but 
is  not  acted  upon  either  by  spirits., 
or  oils  :  it  burns  in  tire  without 
melting  or  inflaming,  and  is  not 
dissipated  by  evaporation. 

Gums  aro  divided  into  two 
classes,  genuine  and  impure.  In 
the  former  class  are  Gum  Arabic, 
Gum  Senega,  and  Gum  Traga- 
canth  :  the  gums  of  plum  and 
cherry  trees,  &:c.  The  latter  are 
such  as  contain  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  resin. 

Gum  Aralic  exudes  from  the 
Mimosa  Niloiica,  or  Egyptian  Aca- 
cia, which  abounds  in  Africa;  but 
according  to  Dr.  Swediaur,  it  is 
chiefly  obtained  by  boiling  the 
roots  of  certain  trees  growing  in 
Egypt.  The  best  gum  used  in  this 
country  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  co- 
lour. On  account  of  its  glutinous 
properties,  it  is  preferred  as  a  de- 
mulcent in  coughs,  hoarseness,  and 
other  catarrhal  affections,  in  order 
to  obtund  or  mitigate  irritating  acri- 
monious humours,  and  to  supply 
the  loss  of  abraded  mucus.  It  has 
been  very  generally  employed  iu 
stranguries,  and  other  urinary  com- 
plaints. 

Gum  Ammoniac.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  41. 

Gum  Copal.     See  Cotal. 

Gum  Guaiacum.     See  Guaja- 

CUM. 

Gum  Kino.     SeeKjNO. 

Gum  Lac.      Sec  Lac. 

Gu  m  St  >/ 1  i  u: .     See  S  E  N  r.  g  a  . 

Gum  Tragacanth.  Sec  Tkaga* 
canth. 

Gum  FJcmi  exudes  from  the 
Ami/ris  c/cwi/'ira,  a  native;  ol  South 
America,  whence,  it  is  imported, 
and  sometimes  also  brought  from 
the  Eai>l  Indies.  The  best  sort  is 
rather 
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ntber  soft  and  trtn  parent, 
pale  yellowish  colour,  inclinii 
n  ,  and  of  :i  strong  but  pi 
I.     Ii   w  .is  formerly  empl 
nto.c  than  it  i         ;       -  it,  in  the 
<•  impound  ointment  ofElemi,  v.  hich 
baa  long  been  used  for  digesting 
and  cleansing  ul 

us  uti  itv  in  medicine, 
is  of  considerable  service  in 
the  Arts ;  anil.  lent  quan- 

tities of  it  cannot  nh\:- 
oared  genuine,    different  persons 
have  endeavoured  to  contrive  such 
substitutes,    as    would   effectually 
answer  r!  es. — From 

these,  v.  t  Iku  the  follow- 

ing, as  being  most  easily  prepared, 
-and  chiefly  from  substance  s  pro- 
duced in  this  country : 

The  first  is  the  invention  ot" 
Mr.  Alf.ekt  Angell,  ofBethnal- 
green,  Middlesex,  to  whom  a  pa- 
tent was  granted  in  January  17SI, 
for  his  Britannic  Elastic  Gum.  This 
pre  juration  consists  of  one  gallon 
of  linseed,  or  nut-oil,  lib.  of  bees- 
wax, {jibs,  of  glue  or  size,  \  lb.  of 
verdigrease,  a  similar  quantity  of  li- 
tharge, and  two  quarts  of  spring  or 
rain-water.  These  ingredients  are 
to  be  melted  in  an  iron  kettle,,  till 
they  acquire  the  consistence  of 
gum. — The  patentee  observes,  that 
such  composition  is  particularly 
serviceable  in  the  various  branches 
of  portrait  and  house-painting,  as 
it  renders  the  colours  durable,  and 
free  from  peeling  :  it  is  also  said  to 
be  of  great  uti  ity  in  the  gilding, 
painting,  &c.  of  silks,  calicoes,  &c. 
and  in  dressing  silk,  linen,  or  cot- 
ton, in  the  loom,  instead  of  gum 
or  paste,  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
threads  of  the  finest  cottons.  He 
states  a  variety  of  other  uses,  a  mi- 
nute account  of  which  the  curious 
reader  will  find  in  the  3d  vol.  of 
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fuifii.  In  es." 

Aj  tained  in 

Cl       \UA1- 

■    n       .'  .   '  .  I 
inven  I  to  hku)  cti  a 

substitute  fur  gum,   in  thick 

irs  for  pri 

.  and  at  a  1 

liable    rate. —  This   article    is 
by   boiling    fli 

r,   i:l  the  whole  substance  ii 
:  extracted  ;  the  liquor  is 
next  to  be  1  linen 

or  woollen  cloth,  and  boiled  down 
to  tl  nice  of  a  jelly.     It  is 

then  to  be  put  into  a  dose  vessel, 
an  .  a  small  quantity  of  spirits,  or 

I  oil,  poured  on  the  top,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  in  a  fresh 
state. — In  using  this  substitute,  the 
printer  is  directed  to  put  a  certain 
portion  Into  a  gallon  of  colour,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  latter, 
and  the  particular  kind  of  work; 
while  he  should  regulate  "himself, 
by  trial,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
practised  in  employing  common 
gum. 

GUM,  or  Gum-Sf.ckction,  i:i 
horticulture,  is  a  kind  ofgangn 
or  morbid  production  of  gummy 
matter,  exuding  from  the  wounded 
alburnum  or  sap-wood  of  d 
duous  trees,  whether  the  injury  be 
caused  by  internal  disease,  or  by 
external  violence,  as  is  the  case  in 
can  er. 

Cherry  and  other  stone-fruit 
trees  are  particularly  affected  with 
this  exudation  of  gum,  which, 
however,  concretes  in  dry  weather, 
and  thus  its  farther  discharge  is 
prevented :  otherwise  the  tree  would 
weep,  and  perish  from  a  deficiency 
of  nourishment. 

Dr.    Darwin   conjectures    this 

gummy  substance  to  be  part  of  the 

nutritious 
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nutritions  fluid  designed  for  the 
new  buds,,  which  are  usually  form- 
ed in  die  summer.  He  proposes  to 
obviate  iis  exudation,  by  fastening 

a  thin  plate  of  lend  on  the  part  af- 
fix ted.  which  is  previously  made 
smo-ith  with  a  knife,  so  that  no 
ra:n  or  dew  can  penetrate  :  a  piece 
of  sponge,  soft  leather,  or  India 
rubber,  might  be  bound  on  the  tree 
beneath  the  lead,  till  the  wound  is 
healed. — The  Doctor  suggests  ano- 
ther method  of  closing  the  wound  ; 
namely,  to  cut  out  a  piece  of  bark 
from  a  tree  of  inferior  value,  but 
similar  nature  ;  to  adapt  it  to  the 
wounded  part,  after  its  edges  are 
nicelv  smoothed,  and  to  tie  it  on 
with  list,  flannel,  or  other  bandage ; 
in  order  that  its  elasticity  may  se- 
cure a  continual  pressure,  without 
injuring  the  bark. 

2vl r.  Bucks-all,  who  has  made 
some  ingenious  observations  on  the 
formation  of  gum,  in  the  12th  vol. 
of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts"  &c. 
disapproves  of  smearing  the  diseas- 
fd  tree  with  tar,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance that  may  impede  the  proper 
circulation  and  perspiration  of  the 
juices,  as  it  must  necessarily  hurt 
the  tree.  The  best  remedy,  in  his 
opinion,  is  the  medication  (see  vol.i. 
p.  432)  ;  for,  being  applied  simply 
like  a  plaster,  and  not  being  extended 
farther  than  is  required  by  the  bare 
wood  or  torn  bark  where  the  gum 
oozes  forth,  it  is  not  attended  with 
those  unfavourable  effects.  He 
farther  assures  the  Society,  that  in 
-,  "■  the  medica- 
tion becomes  supremely  salutary," 
on  account  of  its  drying  qualities  ; 
for  the  wounds  heal  in  one  half  of 
the  time  they  would  close,  when 
exposed  to  heat,  cold,  moisture,  and 
Vermin. 
GUM-BOIL,  Parulis,  is  an  af- 
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fedtion  of  the  gums,  commencing 
with  inflammation,  and  generally 
terminating  in  an  abscess. 

Gam-boils  usually  arise  from  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  teeth.  They  are 
to  be  treated  with  discutients,  like 
other  inflammatory  tumors  ;  but, 
if  these  fail,  or  the  disorder  be  ne- 
glected, it  is<apt  to  produce  a  fis- 
tula. A  gargle  prepared  of  an  in- 
fusion of  sage,  chamomile,  and  el- 
der-flowers boiled  in  milk  and  wa- 
ter, may  with  advantage  be  fre- 
quently held  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
remaining  herbs  sewed  up  in  a  bag, 
and  applied  to  the  cheek ;  or,  a 
half-roasted  fig  held  within  the 
mouth  to  the  part  affected,  some- 
times affords  great  relief.  When 
the  softness  of  the  tumor  evinces 
that  the  matter  is  properly  suppu- 
rated, it  should  without  delay  be 
opened  by  the  lancet,  to  prevent 
the  matter  from  lodging  there, 
eroding  the  bone,  and  causing  a 
fistula,  or  caries".  After  this  ope- 
ration is  performed,  the  matter 
should  be  gently  pressed  out  with 
the  fingers,  and  the  mouth  fre- 
quently washed  with  lukewarm 
Port-wine  and  water. 

But,  when  the  ulcer  has  pene- 
trated to  a  considerable  depth,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inject  the  last- 
mentioned  mixture  with  a  syringe, 
and  compress  the  pari  affected  by 
a  proper  external  bandage.  If  the 
fion  assume  a  fistulous  ap- 
pearance, and  have  callous  edges,  it 
may  even  then  be  cured,  by  inject- 
ing the  compound  tincture  of  aloes, 
and  ( onunuing  it  for  some  time. 
Should,  however,  all  th >:-e  reme- 
dies prove  ineffectual,  the  fistula 
must  be  laid  open  by  incision, 
and  the  caries  removed  by  me- 
dicines, caustics,  or  the  actual  cau- 
tery. 

GUMS,  in  anatomy,  arc  hard 
fleshy 


g  r\ 

fleshy  sabtances  in  both  jaws,  buN 

roun  : 

them  firm  ckets. 

Gums frequ  sntlj  ;>  ;igv> 

n:ul  separate  from  the  teeth ;    this 
is    of) 

kind  of  crust,    which  is    formed 
about  them,  and,  on  the  sepa 
of  Which,  tlr   gums  return  to  their 
pristine  state:  to  promote  thisfa- 
Vourable  change,  they  should  i 

. .  be  rubbed 
with  a  mixture,  consisting  of  four 
parts  of  an  infusion  of  roses,  and 
one  part  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh. 

Another  disorder  incident  to  hu- 
man gums  is  the  scurvy,  which 
Frequently  breaks  out  on  them, 
while  it  does  not  ap  ear  on  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  Indeed, 
when  a  scorbutic  complaint  attacks 
the  whole  system',  the  first  symp- 
tom is  a  putrid  state  of  the  gums. 
Tn  such  e;:se,  a  rigid  diet,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  ripe  fruit  and  muci- 
laginous vegetables,  will  be  the 
best  corrective.  Externally,  a  fine 
powder,  prep  ired  of  three  parts  of 
double -refined  sugar,  and  one  part 
of  burnt  alum,  ma}'  be  employed 
for  rubbing  them  two  or  three 
times  a  day ;  because  sugar  is  an 
excellent  antiseptic,  even  as  an  arti- 
cle of  diet :  a  whole  ship's  com- 
pany has  been  cured  of  a  formida- 
ble' scurvy,  by  living  from  neces- 
sity, for  some  time,  on  no  other 
aliment. 

GUN,  or  Musaar.T,  in  the  mi- 
litary art,  is  a  kind  of  fire-arms,  or 
weapon  of  offence,  which  forcibly 
discharges  a  ball,  or  other  hard  and 
$olid  substance,  through  a  cylin- 
drical tube,  by  means  of  inflamed 
gunpowder. 

Although  the  precise  time  when 
these  instruments  of  death  were 
first  invented,  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity,   yet  die,    introduction    of 

QQ,  VIII,—- vol.  li, 
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guns  into  the  Western  part  of  the 
world,  i-.  but  of  m  idem  d.-.t  ■. 

\  \  arious  patents  ob- 

tained  by  gtm-rrtakers,    we  shall 
only  mention  0  I  in  L801, 

to  Mr. John  PaossER/ofCaaring- 
.  London,  sword-cutler,  for 
a  new -contrived  water-proof  pah 
and  hammer,  for  gun  and  pistol 
locks. — The  invention  consists  in 
applying  a  hammer  of  nearly  the 
usual  form,  but  instead  of  the  com- 
mon plaid  screw-pin  round  wh'-eh 
it  revolves,  and  which  attaches  it 
to  the  stock,  the  patentee  has  sub- 
stituted a  very  large  pin,  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  allow  of  its 
being  hollowed  out  and  perforated, 
and  in  the  axis  of  the  hammer  he 
places  the  pan  to  contain  the  prim- 
ing, and  to  communicate  the  fire 
to  the  chamber  of  the  piece. — See 
also  Fire-Akms. 

As  num  rous  misfortunes  happen 
with  loaded  guns  and  pistols,  espe- 
cially to  careless  youth  and  chil- 
dren, we  suggest  the  propriety  of 
removing  the  Jlint  every  time  fire- 
arms are  carried  into  a  house  ;  or 
never  to  suffer  young  people  to 
touch  them.  Indeed,  the  artist 
who  will  contrive  a  moveable  ham- 
mer, or  at  least  the  upper  part  of 
the  hammer  containing  the  flint, 
which  might  be  easily  and  instantly 
fixed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
would  be  the  instrument  of  saving 
many  useful  lives,  and  well  de- 
serve to  be  rewarded  by  the  public; 
tor  all  other  inventions  of  stop- 
locks,  &c.  do  not  afford  sufficient 
security. 

GUNPOWDER,  a  granulated 
composition  of  salt-petre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal)  which  readily  takes 
fire,  and  when  secluded  from  the 
air,  rarefies  or  expands  with  great 
vehemence,  by  means  of  its  elas- 
tic force. 

E  e  The 
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The  Invention  of  gunpo\vdef  is  at- 
tributed to  Barthold  Schwartz, 
a  German  monk  ;  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  it  was  not  unknown 
in  lie  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  and  that  Koui-.k  Racos, 
in  1232,  under-stood  the  nature  of 
its  component  parts  ;  though  it  was 
generally  introduced  iuto  Europe 
only  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century. 

The  method,  of  making  gun- 
powder is  nearly  as  follows  :  Take 
four  ounces  of  reiined  salt-petre, 
one  ounce  of  brimstone,  and  six 
drams  of  small- coal:  reduce  these 
ingredients  to  a  tine  powder,  and 
continue  beating  them  tor  some 
time  in  a  stone  mortar  with  a 
"wooden  pestle,  wetting  the  mix- 
ture with  a  due  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an 
uniform  paste  :  this  will  be  re- 
duced to  grains,  by  passing  it 
.through  a  tine  wire  sieve ;  and, 
after  being  carefully  dried,  it  con- 
stitutes the  common  gunpowder.-— 
We  do  not,  however,  advise  rea- 
ders in  general  to  make  experi- 
ments fraught  with  such  imminent 
danger. 

The  effects  of  gunpowder,  in 
mines,  &rc.  may  be  considerably 
increased,  by  leaving  some  space 
between  the  powder  and  the  wad- 
ding. Hence,  in  loading  a  screw- 
barrel  pistol,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  cavity  for  the  powder  be 
entirely  filled,  so  as  to  leave  no 
space  between  it  and  the  ball,  be- 
itiuse  musquets,  fowling  pieces,  &c. 
are  very  apt  to  burst,  if  the  wad- 
ding be  not  rammed  down  close  to 
the  powder. 

In  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal 

Society, -wearc  informed  that  Prince 

Kui'ERT  :red  gunpowder 

.  of  a  force  exceeding  the  best  kind 

made  at  prcent,  in  the  proportion 
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of  21  to  2  ;  and  that  such  supers-'1* 
quality  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to 
a  peculiar  method  of  purifying  the 
nitre,  and  employing  charcoal  ob- 
tained from  the  wood  of  the  aldejr 
buck-thorn. 

Gi's-shot    itfauncb.      See 
Wounds. 

GOTTA  SERENA,  or  Amau- 
rosis, signifies  the  loss  of  sight, 
without  any  other  visible  cause  or 
defect  in  the  eye  ;  except  that  the 
pupil  (or  the  round  hole  for  admit- 
ting the  rays  of  light)  is  generally 
deprived  of  its  power  of  contraction. 

Numerous  are  the  causes  from 
which  this  unfortunate  blindness 
may  arise ;  but  the  principal  of 
them  are  nervous  and  paralytic  af- 
fections. Violent  contusions  of 
the head ;  apoplectic  fits  j  hoi  bathsj 
suppression  of  catarrhs,  or  periodi- 
cal evacuations  ;  metallic  cosme- 
tics ;  drunkenness  ;  sudden  flashes 
of  lightning;  repulsion  of  cutane- 
ous eruptions  ;  lung  fasting  ;  fre- 
quent exposure  to  the  rays  of  this 
sun  ;  violent  exercise  and  passions, 
especially  terror  and  anger ;  as 
well  as  purgatives,  rheumatisms, 
sneezing;  explosion  of  gums  ;  co- 
pious bloodletting;  vomiting  5 
worms,  &c.  all  may  occasion  amau- 
rosis. 

Among  the  remedies  which  have 
been  found  the  most  effectual, .for 
removing  this  melancholy  disease, 
are  electricity  ;  the  cold  bath  ;  hot 
embrocations,  or  blisters  contain- 
ing antimonial  tartar,  applied  to 
the  spine ;  leeches  to  the  eyes  of 
plethoric  patients ;  the  magnetfas- 
tened  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
a  bag  of  iron-tilings  placed  over  the 
eyes;,  agitation  of  the  frontal  nerve; 
artificial  ulcers;  scarifications,  or 
issues,  and  blisters  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  kept  open  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  cupping  ;  sina- 
pisms.. 


c;  ut 

.  while  tlu-  body  should 
•  be  suffered  to  becorai 
live.  For  this  purpose,  we  p're- 
ferably  rea  mra<  nd  small  doses  of 
btrtanzed  kali  with  Peruvian  lurk, 
namely,  one  or  l\\ ■>  drams  i if  the 
former,  and  one  or  two  scruples  of 
the  latter,  to  be  taken  once  a-day, 
or  oftener,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire.— Mercurial  remedies  have 
also  been  used  with  great  Advan- 
tage; hut  they  ought  to  b6  regu- 
larly proscribed. 

There  is  another  disease,  called 
cataract,  namely,  a  dimness  or 
loss  of  sight  from  the  interposition 
of  an  opaque  film,  either  in  the 
eye  itself,  ur  in  the  eve-lids.  This 
malady  generally  takes  place  by 
imperceptible  degrees  •.  it  is  often 
consequent  to  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  and  . irises  from  the  abuse  of 
Spirituous  liquors,  external  injury, 
and  mortification  ;  acrid  vapours, 
tec.  In  the  commencement  of  this 
complaint,  .similar  remedies  to  those 
mentioned  for  the  cure  of  gutta 
serena,  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage :  beside  which,  emollient  ca- 
taplasms and  fomentations  are  of 
service,  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Affection.  If,  however,  it  has  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  the  cataraci 
must  be  couched,  or  extracted  by 
the  skilful  hand  of  a  surgeon  ;  as 
there  is  no  other  prospect  of  re- 
moving it  ;  though  electricity  and 
mercurial  purgatives,  together  with 
a  poultice  of  fresh  hemlock  con- 
stantly kept  upon  the  eye,  and  a 
permanent  blister  on  the  neck,  are 
said  to  have  sometimes  afforded 
relief. 

Gut-tie.     See  Calf. 

GUTTERS,  in  building,  denote 
canals  in  the  roofs  of  houses,  for 
receiving  and  carrying  off  rain  wa- 
ter. They  are  also  formed  in  streets, 
for  similar  purposes, 
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Gutters  iri  agri<  [flture,  rria>    lie 

so  disposed  as  to  communicate  with 
.1 I  lrg<  p  »,.[.  ,n  res  xvoir,  for  con- 
taining a  fresh  supply  of  water  fof 

cattle. 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  "  Trans* 
actions  of  the  Society  far  the  En-> 
couragiment  of  Arts,"  &c.  Mr. 
Harriot  recommends  the  forma- 
tion o\  out  It  ivi  made  of  elm,  18 
inches  wide,  12  inches  deep,  und 
50  feet  in  length,  with  proper  lids 
at  each  end,  to  let  the  water  in  or 
out  at  pleasure.  This  drain  ought 
to  lie  3L£  feet  lower  than  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  for,  in  Mr.  Har- 
riot's opinion,  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  general  mode 
o'f  arranging  square  gutters j  be- 
cause there  is  no  comparison  in  the 
discharge  of  water  from  a  flat  erut- 
ter,  ot  the  same  number  of  cubic 
inches,  with  that  of  a  square  one. 

GYPSUM,  or  Plaster-stone, 
a  native  combination  of  calcareous  , 
earth  with  vitriolic  acid.  It  is 
more  Idose  and  friable  than  lime- 
s'tone,  and  does  not  effervesce  with 
acids,  either  in  a  crude  or  calcined 
state.  But,  though  easily  reduced 
to  powder  in  the  fire,  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  Cr ox stf.dt,  nearly  as  dif- 
ficult of  fusion  as  lime-stone. 

There  are  various  species  of  gyp- 
sum discovered  in  Saxony,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe; 
and  substances  of  a  gypsous  nature 
also  abound  in  several  parts  of  this 
country.  Those  found  in  the 
counties  of  Derby  and  Notting- 
ham, are  so  fine  as  to  admit  of  be- 
ing polished,  and  manufactured 
into  vases,  &c.  in  a  manner  similar 
to  alabaster. 

The  chief  use  of  gypsum,  how- 
ever, is  as  a  material  for  small  or- 
naments and  figures,  as  well  as 
moulds  for  casting  wax-work,  &c. 
But,  within  a  few  years,  it   has 

E  e  2  been. 
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been  advantageously  employed  for 
fertilizing  the  soil;  and  various  ex- 
periments have  been  made  by  dif- 
ferent agriculturists,  to  ascertain  its 
efficacy.  From  these,  it  appears 
to  be  a  most  valuable  manure  ;  and 
a  correspondent  in  the  5  th  volume 
pf  the  "  Letters  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society,"  states, 
that  he  covered  a  piece  of  grass- 
land two  inches  thick,  with  barn- 
manure  ;  while,  on  another  part 
of  the  same  exhausted  land,  he 
scattered  gypsum  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  in  order  to  compare  its  ef- 
fects with  those  of  the  dung.  Both 
spots  were  mowed  twice  in  the 
same  year,  and  once  in  the  suc- 
ceeding :  in  every  crop  the  land 
covered  with  gypsum  was  more 
productive. — The  effects  of  the  lat- 
ter manure  on  cabbages  and  tur- 
nips were  equally  beneficial ;  and 
particularly  uplands,  which  were 
completely  exhausted,  and  aban- 
doned on  account  of  their  sandy  na- 
ture, have  thus  been  rendered  fer- 
tile. These  experiments  have  been 
conducted  on  a  very  extensive  plan 
in  the  United  States  of  America, 
especially  in  Pennsylvania  3  where 
two  crops  of  grass  were  annually 
cut  from  sandy  heights,  the  first 
of  which  yielded  upon  an  average 
two  tons  per  acre,  and  the  latter, 
one  ;  nor  has  this  produce  decreas- 
ed after  a  succession  of  six  years. 
In  the  same  State,  an  old  wheat- 
field  was  manured  with  gypsum 
about  ten  days  after  the  harvest ; 
in  the  ensuing  March  it  was  sown 
with  clover  ;  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber more  than  t\vo  tons  of  rich 
clover  were  obtained  from  each 
acre.  Nine  additional  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  were,  likewise,  pro* 
I  in  that  country  by  a  similar 
ireatnx  nt  of  the  soil. 

Although  the  numerous  expert" 
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ments  made  in'  Britain  hare  Oof 
succeeded  in  every  instance,  yet  the 
superiority  of  gypsum  over  every 
other  manure,  for  chalky  and  dry 
calcareous  lands,  has  been  clearly 
evinced. 

In  the  year  17[)1,  Mr.  Arthur 
Young  scattered  on  a  field  of  good 
turnip  loam*  with  a  gravelly  bot- 
tom, at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  of 
gypsum  per  acre,  part  of  which 
was  afterwards  sown  with  clover, 
and  the  rest  with  wheat.  The  en- 
suing summer  was  uncommonly 
dry ;  and,  though  both  the  wheat 
and  clover  were  eventually  burnt 
up,  yet  previous  to  the  drought, 
die  latter  was  not  only  considerably 
higher,  but  also  thicker,  of  a  deeper, 
and  far  more  luxuriant  colour,  and 
of  a  broader  leaf  than  any  other 
clover  that  had  not  been  thus  ma- 
nured. No  alteration,  however, 
was  discernible  in  the  wheat.  Mr. 
Young  concludes  his  account 
("  Annals  of  Agriculture"  vol.  16) 
with  observing,  that  neither  a  si- 
milar quantity  of  night-soil,  pigeon  s' 
dung,  peat-ashes,  nor  any  other 
substance  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted, would  have  had  an  equal 
effect.. 

In  the  17th  vol.  of  the  work  last 
quoted,  there  is  an  account  ex- 
tracted from  a  provincial  paper, 
concerning  the  clleets  of  gypsum  j 
from  which  it  appears  that,  if  oats 
be  immersed  in  water,  drained, 
and  then  gradually  mixed  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  till  the  former  w<  ru 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  sown  evenly, 
the  produce  of  such  prepared  oats 
will  be  much  finer,  and  far  more 
luxuriant,  than  from  unprepared 
seed.  One  bushel  of  gypsum  only 
was  mixed  with  eight  of  oats,  from 
which  were  produced  122  bushels, 
while  96  only  were  obtained  from 
Ml  equal  quantity  without  any  pre- 
vious 
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vious  preparation.  The  clear  profit, 

therefore,  w  is  .in  bushels  of  fine 

.  ami,  it  the  increased  w< 

il).  be  allowed,  it  will  amount 
lii  busheis  and  a  half! 

.,  and  clov<  r,  seem 
to  rt .  reatest  benefit  from 

I],  for  ilu-  purpo 
manure,  ought  to  be  previously 
broken,  either  \>\  tic  hand  with 
hammers,  or  by  mill-stones,  and 
then  sifted  :  in  this  pulverized 
suite,  it  n  ed  on  the 

land,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  in 
the  proportion  of  eight  or  nine 
bush  :    .    The  best   time, 

however,  ior  strewing  this  dry 
manure,  is  previous  to  gentle 
showers,  by  the  aid  of  which  its 
efficacy  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Kikwav  affirms,  in  his  ex- 
cellent *<  Treatise  on  Manures,*1  that 
the  gypsum  successfully  employed 
in  agriculture  is  of  a  fibrous  tex- 
ture ;  and  in  Ids  opinion  clay-soils 
are.  more  improved  by  it  than  the 
calcareous.  This  assertion  appears 
to  contradict  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  employed  that  sub- 
stance on  a  large  scale,  and  espe- 
cially the  American  farmers. — We 
chad  not  attempt  to  reconcile  these 
differences,  because  the  same  ma- 
nure may  be  attended  with  oppo- 
site effects  on  soils  variously  mix- 
ed   and  Combined,     The    proper 
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gpason  for  scattering  the  plast 
Paris  is    according    to    Mr.    Kn<- 
wan,  in  the  month  cf  Febi  uary  or 

March,  when  it  should  be  strewed 
on  grass-land,  at  the  rate  of  ei  lit 
bushels  per  acre  ;  as  a  larj  1  1  pro- 
portion would  be  detrimental  to 
the  soil.  He  farther  observes, 
that  the  theory  of  the  effects  of 
gypsum  is  to  be  deduced  from  its 
uncommon  .\cptic  property  ;  be- 
cause it  accelerates  putrefaction  in 
a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
substance.  Hence  it  ought  not  to 
be  ploughed  in,  but  merely  depo- 
sited on  the  surface  of  the  land,  in 
order  that  the  old  grass  may  be 
speedily  converted  into  coal,  to 
nourish  the  young  vegetables. 

Dr.  Darwin,  however,  ques- 
tions these  deductions  concerning 
bodies  promoting  putrefaction  ;  aa 
the  advancement  of  that  process 
has,  in  general,  been  judged  of 
simply  by  the  exhaling  odour  ; 
which  is  liable  to  be  altered,  or 
destroyed,  by  its  union  with  many 
bodies,  without  otherwise  affecting 
the  tendency  to  dissolution. 

For  the  prevention  of  fatal  acci- 
dents from  either  swallowing,  or 
inhaling,  gypsous  matter,  we  re- 
fer the  reader  to  the  article  Lime, 
which  requires  similar  precaution* 
and  antidotes. 

Gypsy  -  wort.      See    Water 

HoREHOUXD. 
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HADDOCK,  or  Gadus  eglesi- 
nus,  L.  a  species  of  fish  which  pe- 
riodically frequents  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  in  large  shoals,  and  com- 
monly weighs  from  two  to  three 
pounds. 


Large  haddocks  are  in  roe,  from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  end 
of  January;  but,  in  the  succeed- 
ing three  months,  they  are  said  to 
be  out  of  season.  In  the  month  of 
May  they  recover    their  flavour, 

E  e  3  and 
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and  continue  to  improve  till  Janu- 
ary,  when  they  are  in  the  greatest 
perfection. 

These  fish  grow  to  a  consider- 
able s:ze,  weighing  sometimes 
1411).  ;  but  in  such  ease  their  flesh 
is  coarse,  and  not  proper  for  the 
table :  hence  those  of  an  inferior 
bulk  are  more  esteemed  when 
their  weight  does  not  exceed  2  or 
3  pounds. 

MAIL,  a  meteor,  which  is  usu- 
ally defined  to  be  frozen  rain  ; 
though  it  widely  differs  from  the 
tatter,  as  bail-stones  are  not  com- 
posed of  single  pieces  of  ice,  but 
of  several  small  globules  condensed 
together. 

Hail  is  one  of  those  phenomena, 
of  which  naturalists  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation.     As  far  as  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge  extend,  hail  is  a 
meteor,  that  is  never  productive  of 
any  good  effect.      Both  rain  and 
dew  invigorate  the  whole  vegetable 
world  ;  and  the  frost,  by  expanding 
the  water  contained  in  the  earth, 
often   pulverizes  and  renders    the 
soil  fertile  ;  while  the   snow  shel- 
ters the.  more  tender  plants   from 
being  injured  by  severe  frost.   Nei- 
ther of  these  purposes  is  effect*  dby 
hail,  which  is  indeed  attend*  d  with 
contrary  effects:    for,  during   the 
winter,  ii  does  not  lie  sufficiently 
close  to  the  ground,  to  preserve 
vegetables  from  the  nipping  frosts; 
and,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer seasons,  its  cold   temperature 
pot  only  chills  and   blasts,    but  its 
weight  greatly    injures    the    more 
delicate  plants;  frequently  laying 
jjvboh  corn-fields  level.  But, though 
we  cannot  discover  any  ostensible 
use  of  hail,  it    is  certain   that    the 
(  ."  alor  lias  formed  nothing,  that  is 
not  in  gome  degree.  subscnicnt  to 
j$/5 operations  of  Nature. 
J1AIK,  small  filament?,  which 
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issue  from  the  pores  of  the  skins 
of  animals,  and  which  serve  them 
as  a  natural  covering. 

Hair  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the 
human  body,  excepting  on  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet  ;  but  it  grows  to  the  great- 
est length  on  the  head  and  chin. — ■ 
It  is  subject* -to  few  diseases;  the 
only  affection  that  can  in  this  coun- 
try be  strictly  considered  as  a  dis- 
ease, is  Baldness;  for  which  we 
have  pointed  out  the  most  proper 
remedies.     Vol.  i.  p.  152. 

Frequent  cutting  the  hair  is  very 
beneficial  to  the  ears,  eyes,  nay, 
to  the  whole  body  :  and,  if  the 
head  be  washed  or  immersed  daily 
in  cold  water,  it  will  be  found  an 
excellent  preventive  of  periodical 
head-achs. 

Persons  subject  to  defluxions  of 
humours  from  the  head,  to  weak 
eyes  and  similar  complaints,  will 
derive  great  benefit  from  shaving 
the  head  at  certain  intervals ;  as 
this  is  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
opening  the  pores  and  promoting 
perspiration.  There  is  no  danger 
of  contracting  cold  from  washing  or 
exposing  the  head,  after  being  rub- 
bed dry,  to  the  open  air :  and  this  fu- 
tile objection  should  influence  only 
the  conduct  of  those  who,  from  ig- 
norance or  prejudice,  carry  all  then- 
exhaled  impurities  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  and  espi  cially  on  the  head, 
for  a  succession  of  years.  Thus, 
perhaps,  arise  many  states  of  in- 
tellectual derangement,  the-  source 
of  which  is  seldom  suspected.  Be- 
sides, cleansing  the  head  affords 
comfortable  and  pleasing  sensati- 
ons ;  and  the  more  frequently  the 
fiair  be  cut,  it  will  grow  the  mow 
Bpeedily ;  so  that  this  simple  ex- 
pedient may,  in  some  measure, 
strveasa  sub  dilute  for  a  constant 
blister,   or  artificial  issue. 

There    are,     ho\vc\">',     certain 

cases. 
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<  •  .  hich  cutting  off  the 

I  w  iih  dan  ■  fFecta, 

.    ,         state  "i  conva- 

!x<    ^.  111 

;1  work  lately  published 
in  France,  two  instances  are  n 

:n<  n,  in  a  very  promising  state 
i  putrid  malig- 
nant fever,  whose  hair  had  been 
out,  and  who  both  died  shortly  af- 
ter this  imprudent  action.  A  third 
owed  her  pr<  servation  only  to  her 
youth,  and  the  energy  or'  her  con- 
stitution. 

The  hair  is,  by  all  nations,  con- 
sidered as  an  ornament  to  th< 
son,  more  than  as  a  covering  for 
the  head,  provided  by  the  benefi- 
cent hand  of  Nature.  Hence  va- 
rious pomatums,  and  other  secret 
preparations,  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  making  the  hair  grow  long  and 
thick.'-  We  arc  no  advocates  for 
contrivances,  which  to  our  certain 
knowledge  are  generally  composed 
of  noxious  ingredients,  such  as  the 
calces  of  lead  and  mercury.  Those 
pi  rsons  who  cannot  be  dissuaded 
from  the  use  of  artificial  means, 
may  with  safety  employ  a  mixture 
consi  ting  of  equal  parts  of  olive 
oil  and  spirits  of  rosemary,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  few  drops  of  oil  ot 
nutmeg.  It  the  hair  be  rubbed 
every  night  with  a  little  of  this 
..nt,    and   the  proportion   be 

gradually  increased,  it  will 
answer  every  purpose  to  be  attain- 
ed by  those  boasted  preparations 
which  are  sold  by  empirics. 

Another  source  ot  fraud  is  that 
of  changing  the  colour  of  the  hair 
to  a  darker  shade  :  with  this  in- 
tention various  liquid  remedies  are 
led  by  perfumers,  under  dif- 
ferent alluring  appellations.  These, 
bow  ever,  being  likewise  prepared 
from  lead,    antimony,    and  other 
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metallic  solutions,  op  prudent  per- 

\  ill  be  induced  to  pun 
them.    The  only  method  that  can 
be  pi  ith  impunity,   is  to 

CUt  the  hair  close  to  the  head, 
to  pass  a  leaden  comb  through  it 
every  morning  and  evening-,  by 
which  simple  practice  the  hair  will 
assume  a  darker  colour;  the  per- 
spiration ot'  the  head  will  not  bo 
impeded,  and,  consequently,  the 
health  of  the  individual  rather  pro- 
moted than  injured. 

Hair  constitutes  a  u  vy  consider- 
able article  of  commerce,  especially 
since  the  fashion  of  wearing  wigs 
has  prevailed  among  all  ranks,  and 
has  lately  been  extended  to  both 
sexes.  The  hair  of  this,  and  other 
northern  countries,  is  preferred  to 
that  of  the  southern  climates  of 
Italy,  France,  &c.  The  chief  qua- 
lity of  hair  consists  in  its  being 
well  fed,  as  it  is  termed  by  hair- 
dressers, so  that  it  be  neither  too 
coarse  nor  too  slender.  Hence 
thick  hair  is  less  susceptible  of  the 
artificial  curl,  and  is  disposed  to 
frizzle  ;  but,  if  it  be  too  delicate, 
it  will  retain  the  curl  only  for  a 
short  time.  The  length  of  good 
hair  is  usually  estimated  at  25 
inches ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
shorter,  it  becomes  less  valuable. 
There  appears  to  be  no  stated  price 
for  this  article;  as,  according  to  its 
quality,  it  is  sold  at  from  5s.  to  5l.' 
per  ounce:  it  pays,  when  imported, 
a  duty  of  2s.  4|d.  per  lb.— With 
respect  to  the  various  operations 
which  hair  undergoes  previously 
to  being  manufactured  into  wigs, 
we  trust  the  reader  will  excuse  our 
silence. 

The  hair  of  beavers,  hares,  and 
other  animals,  is  used  in  variousv 
manufactures,  especially  that  of 
hats,  of  which  they  constitute  the 
principal  material.  „ 

Ee4  If' 
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If  the  refuse  of  the  short  hair  of 
hides  be  scattered  on  arable  land, 
and  left  there  to  putrify,  it  proves 
one  of  the  most  fertilizing  and 
durable  manures. 

Hair,  in  farriery,  is  commonly 
called  the  coat ;  and,  with  rospe£t 
to  hordes,  merits  particular  consi- 
deration. The  hair  growing  on 
the  fetlock,  serves  as  a  defence  to 
the  prominent  part  of  it,  when  the 
animal  is  travelling  on  rough, 
stony  roads,  or  in  frosty  weather. 
Jf  the  hair  on  the  neck  and  more 
exposed  pans  be  c'ose  and  smooth, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  horse 
is  in  health. 

To  render  the  hair  of  this  useful 
animal  fine  and  glossy,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  be  kept  warm  at  heart, 
as  the  least  internal  cold  will  ren- 
der the  hair  rough  5  he  should  also 
be  frequently  sweated,  in  order  to 
loosen  the  dust  and  filth,  which 
render  his  coat  foul ;  and  while  he 
is  hot,  all  the  white  foam,  sweat, 
&c.  that  rises  on  his  skin,  ought 
to  be  carefully  scraped  off.  The 
smoothness  of  a  horse's  hair,  it  is 
*aid,  may  also  be  considerably  pro- 
moted, by  rubbing  his  own  blood 
over  him  for  two  or  three  clays 
after  it  has  been  drawn ;  he  is  then 
to  be  well  curried  and  dressed,  in 
consequence  of  which,  his  coat  will 
become  as  soft  ami  glossy  as  if  it 
had  been  covered  with  a  tine  var- 
nish. 

The  hair  of  a  horse's  mane  and 
tail  is  apt  to  fall  off,  especially  if  they 
have  been  suddenly  over-heated,  so 
as  to  .  what  is  calledin  the 

language  of  the  stable,  the  dry- 
n$.qnge}  A  similar  effect  will 
after  he  has  been  sur- 
1,  so  that  the  foul  humours 
are  repelled  into  those  extremities 
of  the  tody.     To  remedy  such  dis- 
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gusting  appearance,  the  horse** 
mane,  &c.  should  be  anointi  J 
with  black  soap,  and  the  animal 
washed  with  a  strong  ley  prepared 
of  wood-ashes.  If,  nevertheless, 
a  canker  arise  on  the  animal's  tail, 
it  will  be  requisite  to  apply  diluted 
oil  of  vitriol,  which  will  corrode, 
and  prevent  nt  from  making  farther 
progress. 

Horse-hair  likewise  forms  a  con- 
siderable article  of  trade  ;  it  pays 
on  importation  a  duty  of  about  lid. 
per  lb.  and  is  partly  employed 
for  weaving  the  covers  of  the  seats 
of  chairs,  sofas,  &:c.  but  princi- 
pally for  the  stuffing  of  bolsters 
and  mattresses.  For  the.  last  men- 
tioned purposes,  the  hair  is  pre- 
viously baked,  and,  in  that  state, 
forms  one  of  the  most  elastic 
couches  >  winch  is  incomparably  su- 
perior to  the  softest,  but  enervat- 
ing, feather-beds. 

HAIR-GRASS,  or  Aira,  L.  a 
genus  of  perennial  plants,  compris- 
ing 21  species ;  of  which  14  are 
indigenous ;  and  of  these  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  notice : 

1.  The  cespilosa,  or  Turfy  Hair- 
grass,  which  grows  in  moist  mea- 
dows and  woods  5  flowers  from 
June  to  August.  This  plant  is 
frequently  found  in  tufts,  and  oc- 
casions irregularities  in  the  surface 
of  meadows.  It  produces  an  abun- 
dant quantity  of  leaves  3  and  be- 
ing the  roughest  and  coarest  of  all 
the  grasses  in  pasture  and  meadow- 
grounds,  cattle,  seldom  touch  them, 
unless  impelled  by  hunger.  It 
would,  therefore,  amply  repay  the 
trouble  ot  eradicating  it,  and  sub- 
stitii;.  isBes  •    for  this 

purpose,  the  laud  should  be  firsi 
drained,  and  then    the  tufts  of  this 
QS  v'.  <  -  d   pared  up  and  burnt. 
Its  ash ea  are.  said  to  afford  an  ex- 
cellent 
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t  manure. — ( '  '  »,  and 

the  lurry  I  .  but 
it  is  lv'tt 

. 

i\l  Mountain   i  w  ing 

on  heaths,  in   woods,  and  barren 
ring  from  June 

10  -V; 

3.  The  caryophyllea,  or  Silver 
Hair-grass,  which  is  common  in 
sandy  pastures  ;  and  flowers  in  the 
month  of  July. 

Mr.  Si  ilmngflkit,  in  his  ex- 
cellent  Tracts  relating  to  Natural 

'if,  recommend;  the  culture 
of  both  these  last  spe  :ies,  as  be- 
ing  particularly   well  adapted  for 

)- walks :  for  he  has  observed 
them   always  to  abound  in   ti 
counties  which  are  celebrated  for 
delicious  mutton. 

4.  The  aquatica,  orWat(  r  Hair- 
grass,  is  found  generally  on  the 

-  of  pools  and  standing  wa- 
:  it  flowers  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July. — This  plant  is  a 
wholesome  food  for  cattle,  and  de- 
serves to  be  more  generally 
known  ;  as  it  contributes  much  to 
the  sweetness  of  the  Cottenham 
cheese,  and  to  the  fine  flavour  of 
Cambridge  butter. 

HAIR-POWDER  is  generally 
prepared  from  starch,  which,  after 
being  thoroughly  dried,  is  ground 
and  passed  through  the  finest 
sit  ves.  In  its  pure  state,  it  should 
be  perfectly  white,  and  possess  no 
smell.  But  in  order  to  conceal 
base  adulterations,  or  to  please  the 
votaries  of  the  toilette,  perfumers 
study  the  art  of  communicating  to 
it  various  artificial  odours  from 
sweet-scented  flowers,  such  as 
violets,  jessamines,  &c. 

Dr.  D  a  ewin  observes,  that  alum 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  mar.....  - 
ture  of  hair-powder  ;  and  we  un- 
derstand from  creditable  persons, 
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that  even  time  is  frequently  mixed 
with  fine  flour :   it  is  therefor 
surprizing  that   so  man 
who  i  raploy  ii  ers  display 

bald  I  !  are  under  the  ne- 

:   but,  if 

•  of  the  injury 
res,  by  in- 
halih  rticious  substances, 

in  conseqn  nee  of  which,  many 
who  -  I  tat  trade,  pine  away 

of  pulmonary  complaints,  they 
.-  any  other  but  ge- 
nuine powder.  And  though  com- 
mon  flour  is  not  in  itself  pernicious, 

i  i  used  as  a  substitute  for  hair- 
powder,  yet  by  the  mucilage  it 
contains,  the  hair  is  apt  to  be  caked 
together  when  the  head  is  sensibly 
perspiring,or  is  accidentally  wetted 
by   a  of  rain  ;   an    effect 

which  ma;/  be  frequently  noticed 
in  a  whole  regiment  of  soldiers. — 
Hair-powder  pays,  on  importation, 
the  prohibitory  duty  of  5l.  ids.  2|d. 
per  cwt. 

There  is  a  great  Variety  of  vege- 
tables which  may  be  usefully  em- 
\  as  substitutes  for  hair-pow- 
der, in  the  manufacture  of  which 
large  quantities  of  grain  are  an- 
nually wasted.  The  principal  of 
the  former  is,  we  believe,  the 
Horse-Chesxut,  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  some  account,  vol.  i. 
p.  512. — See  also  Starch. 

HALTER-CAST,  in  farriery,  is 
c.w  excoriation  of  die  pastern,  oc- 
casioned by  the  halter  being  en- 
tangled about  the  leg,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  horse's  endeavour  to 
rub  his  neck  with  one  of  die  hind 
feet. 

For  the  cure  of  this  affection,  it 
is  requisite  to  anoint  the  sore  part 
every  morning  and  evening  with 
equal  quantities  of  linseed  oil  and 
brand}',  properly  mixed. 

HALTING,  among  farriers, 
signifies 
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signifies  an  irregularity  in  the  mo- 
tion of  a  horse, arising  from  a  lame- 
ness, or  other  injury,  in  the 
shoulder,  leg,  or  foot,  which  in- 
duces him  to  spare  that  part,  or 
<  tert  it  too  timorously. 

As    an    intimate    acq' 
■with  this  detect  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  fanner,  wo  shall 
briefly  state  the  principal  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  sub 

It  a  horse  halts,  the  lameness 
stay  be  discovered  either  before, 
in  which  ease  the  malady  is  seated 
in  the  shoulder,  legs,  or  feetj  or, 
■7,  when  it  lies  in  the  hip, 
ham,  Sec. 

1 .  When  the  cause  of  the  affec- 
tion proceed.-,  from  the  shoulder, 
the  horse  does  not  lift  up  his  leg, 
but  drags  it  on  the  ground,  or  casts 
one  of  them  more  than  the  other, 
and  keeps  the  knee  in  a  manner 
unbent.  On  turning  short,  he  will 
evidently  favour  the  lame  leg. — 
Hence  the  injury  must  be  either 
in  the  top  of  the  shoulder-blade, 
called  the  withers,  which  is  known 
by  the  animal  halting  most  when 
a  person    is   en  his  hack  ;   his  fre- 

it  shrinking;  and,  it"  pressed 
v  ith  th<  hand  about  the  top  of  the 
shoulder-blade,  att<  mpting  to  bite  . 
or,  the  hurt  may  be  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  shoulder-blade  ;  in 
which  case  he  treads  with  thick 
steps,  shrin!  s,  and  is  ready  to  drop 
on  being  squeezed  in  that  part. — i 
When  it  arises  from  the  elbow 
which  join-  the  marrow-hone  to  the 
leg,  the  horse  winces,  and  draws 
up  his  foot,  on  slightly  pinching 
the  part  above-mentioned. 

2.  If  the  lameness  be-in  the 

h  ( ase  it  is  in   the 

.  or  pastern  joint),  the  horse 

'in  r  the   one  or 

the   other,    and    walks    stiffly    on 

that  kg  j  or,  when  it  appears  iu 
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the  shank,  it  will  be.  discovered  br> 
'Mue   splint,    screw,  windgall,  or 
other  visible  malady. 

3.  h~  the  defect  be  in  the  foot, 
it  is  either  in  the  coronet,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a  strain  :  or  it  becomes 
evident  by  a  hot  and  inflamed  tu- 
mor. Or,  if  it  b„j  situated  in 
the  heel,  it  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  an  over-reach,  which  is 
discernible  by  the  eye,  as  well  as 
by  the  animal's  treading  entirely  ou 
his  toe.  When  a  house  hah-,  more 
on  sloping  than  on  plain  ground, 
the  mischief  is  seated  between  the 
nil a rters.  This  kind  of  limping  is 
sometimes  occasioned  by  being 
pricked  with  a  nail  in  shoeing;  in 
which  case,  the  offensive  nail  may 
be  distinguished  by  pinching  the. 
head  of  each  together  with  the, 
hoof. 

Should  a  horse  halt  behind,  from 
a  disorder  in  the  hip,  he  will  walk 
side-long,  ami  not  follow  so  easily 
with  that  leg  as  the  other;  nor  will 
he  turn  on  the  side  aifected,  with- 
out favouring  the  leg.  This  cause 
of  lameness  is  particularly  disco- 
verable when  the  animal,  in  walking 
on  flic  side  of  a  bank,  lifts  up  the 
injured  leg  higher  than  the  other, 
kike  all  injuries  of  the  hip-joint, 
that  last  mentioned  is  most  difficult 
to  be  cured  ;  and,  in  every  species 
of  the  affections  b«  tore  described, 
total  abstinence  from  bard  labour, 
proper  feeding,  and,  according  to 
circumstances,  either  moderate  ex- 
ercise or  complete  rest,  are  essen- 
tial requisites  to  a  speedy  recov(  ry. 

1  [AM,    the  lower   part  of  an, 

animal's    thigh,     adjoining   to   the 

knee;   or  the  angle  in   which  the 

leg  and  thigh,  when  bent,  incline 

tch  other. 

Ham,    in    Commi  ree,    denote.1; 

the  thigh  of  a  hog  or  bear,    dried, 

seasoned,  and  prepared  so  as  to 

preserve 
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vo  it  in  a  state]  ing  a 

be  ( '.red.  in  order 
v  uihU-  in  taste  those  of  //.-'- 
pholiit,   by  ih'    following  pro< 

r  a  young  ham  of  pork-  v,  ith 
dry  s.ilt,  let  it  lie  for  24  hi  mrs  to 
drain  off  the  blood,  then  wipe  il 
perfectly  dry,  and  tal 
brown  sug  ir,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  aalt-petre,  half  a  pint  of  bay 
salt,  and  three  pints  of  common 
salt ;  incorporate  these  ingredients 
in  an  iron  pan  over  the  tire,  and 
stir  them  continually  till  they  ac- 
quire a  moderate  degree  of  heat. — 
In  this  pickle  the  bam  must  he 
suffered  to  remain  for  three  weeks, 
lently  turning  it,  when  it 
should  he  suspended  in  a  chim- 
ney tor  drying,  by  means  of  smoke 
i  no  other  but  a  wood-fire. — 
also  vol.  i.  p.  l-ld. 

Smoked  Hun  ry  strong 

food,  which  is  not  easily  digested. 
If  eaten  in  proper  time,  and  in 
small  quantities,  they  may  be  a 
cordial  to  some  vigorous  stomachs, 
especially  in  the  morning,  as  a  sub- 
f6r  the  p' rnicious  hot  and 
buttered  rolls ;  bat  boiling  renders 
their  <  till  more  difficult. — 

Smoking. 

Ham  pays  on  importation,  a 
duty  of  2i    lis.  8§d.  per  cwt. 

HAND,  a  part  or  limb  of  the 
human  body,  which  forms  the 
extremity  of  the  arm. 

The  most  common  accidents  to 
which  the  hand  is  liable,  are 
sprains  from  violent  exertion,  and 
chaps  from  sudden  changes  of  heat 
and  cold. 

When  the  hand  has  been  sprain- 
ed, Dr.  Lobb  recommends  fomen- 
tations with  vinegar  for  several  mi- 
nutes, and  two  hours  after  every 
application,  the  part  affected  should 
be  wetted  with  rectified  spirit  of 
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wine,  and  then  gently  rubbed. — 

We  believe,   however,  thai  of  all 

i  mollient   remedies,    goose  or 

duck's  tin  i^  productive  ofthe  best 

:'  tnd  <>r  arm  be  kept 
.1  r<  -i  for  some  time  in  that  pos- 
ture,   in  which    it   was    when    the 
ned. — See    farther, 
INS. 

For  the  cure  of  chapped  hands, 
there  is  no  better  and  more  simple 
!\  than  boney-water,  if  suf- 
fered spontaneously  to  dry,  when 
ns  a  kind  of  varnish,  which 
lays  the  pain  and  heals 
the  skin.  For  the  prevention  of 
this  complaint,  it  will  be  useful  to 
observe,  that  the  hands  should 
never  lie  held  to  a  fire  after  re- 
turning from  the  cold  air;  and, 
after  every  washing,  they  ought  to 
be  carefully  wiped  and  dried. 

Hanging:  See  Si.srEXSiox  by 
ord. 

HARE,  the  Common,  or  Lcpus 
timidus,  L.  is  naturally  a  timid 
il,  and  extremely  swift  in 
motion  when  pursued  by  dogs. 

Hares  are  dispersed  over  almost 
climate,  and,  though  hunted 
in  all  countries,  their  species  does 
not  apparently  diminish  in  number. 
They  breed  in  the  first  year,  and 
the  female  .  •  ..  rally  produces  four 
or  five  leverets,  after  a  gestation  of 
about  thirty  days.  Unlike  dogs, 
the  eyes  of  these  animals  are  open 
at  their  birth  ;  and,  after  being 
suckled  for  about  three  weeks,  they 
are  abandoned  to  their  own  fate. 

Hares  are  remarkably  infested 
by  rieas. — According  toLixxiEus, 
the  Dalecariians  manufacture  a  spe- 
cies of  cloth,  or  felt,  from  the  fur 
of  this  creature,  which,  by  attract- 
ing the  insects,  preserves  the 
wearer  from  their  troublesome  at- 
tacks. Hate's  wool  forms  an  im- 
portant article  in  the  manufacture 

of 
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of  hats  •,  and  pays,  on  importation, 
a  duty  ofpnly  1*.  lOd.  per  lb,  ;  as 
sufficient  quantities  of  it  cannot  be 
procured  in  Britain. 

Hares  are  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
ptible  of  a  kind  of  education, 
pnd,  if  taken  very  young,  may 
easily  be  domesticated.  They  at- 
tain the  age  of  about  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  their  proper  food  is 
grass,  cabbages,  and  other  plants. 
Sow-thistle,  dandelion,  and  lettuce, 
are  to  them  peculiarly  ngri  .able. 

These  animals  frequently  inflict. 
great  injury  to  trees,  by  barking 
them.  Beside  the  hints  already 
given  (p.  141),  for  tire  prevention 
of  this  mischief,  we  learn  from  M. 
tit  Ehrenfels,  a  German  writer, 
that  trees  may  be  effectually  se- 
cured from  their  depredations,  by 
anointing  the  bark  in  autumn,  se- 
veral feet  high,  with  hogs-lard, 
and  sometimes  also  besmearing 
them  with  ox-gail. — Another  re- 
medy, which  appears  to  be  more 
efficacious,  and  salutary  rather  than 
hurtful  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
tree,  consists  in  scattering  occa- 
sionally small  quantities  of  soot 
round  the  stem  :  this  expedient  has 
for  many  years  been  successfully 
practised  in  Scotland. 

In  order  to  prevent  hares  from 
devouring  the  young  cabbage  or 
brocoli,  and  other  succulent  plants, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  dip 
their  roots  in  the  following  prepa- 
ration, before  they  are  transplant- 
ed :  Take  the  parings  of  old 
-'•,  s*  ak  them  in  water,  and 
|  rve  it  till  spring :  then  stir 
into  the  liquor  such  a  quantity  of 
day  as  will  form  a  pulpy  mass. — 
W<  ■  bad  no  ei  perienee  of  this 
n  ;  though  it  is  affirmed, 
thai  it  not  only  secures  the  future 
plants  from  the  attacks  of  hares,  but 
its  exhalations  at  c  so  obnoxious  to 
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those  depredators,  that  they  will 
not  frequent  gardens  where  vege- 
tables thus  prepared  are  growing. 

With  regard  to  its  physical  pro- 
perties, the  flesh  of  hare  is  more 
palatable  in  winter  ;  and  those 
bred  in  elevated  countries  are  most 
esteemed.  Nor  should  this  animal 
be  chased  till  it  drops  ;  for  thus  its 
flesh  is  rendered  less  digestible, 
and  less  wholesome  :  in  other  re- 
spects, its  qualities  are  similar  to 
those  of  Deer. 

Hare-bell,  or  Hare-squill.  See 
Wild  Hyacinth. 

Hare-strong.  See  Common 
or  Sea  Sulphur-wort. 

HA  R  R  O  GAT  E  -  WAT  E  R  S, 
are  those  chalybeate  and  sulphure- 
ous springs,  which  rise  in  the  vil- 
lages of  High  and  Low  Harro- 
gate, in  the  county  of  York. 

Formerly,  the  chalybeate  water 
only  was  used  internally,  and  the 
sulphureous  spring  was  exclusively 
employed  as  an  external  remedy. 
At  present,  however,  considerable 
quantities  of  the  latter  are  drunk 
for  various  complaints. 

The  sulphureous  water  is  ob- 
tained from  four  springs,  that  rise 
apparently  from  a  large  bog  situat- 
ed at  a  small  distance  from  the 
wells  ;  and  which  is  composed  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  forming 
a  black,  half-fluid,  fetid  mass,  four 
or  five  feet  thick,  and  supported 
by  a  bed  of  clay  and  gravel. 

When  first  drawn,  the  Harro- 
gate water  is  transparent, and  emits 
a  lew  air-bubbles.  It  possesses  a 
strongly  fetid  sulphureous  smell, 
similar  to  that  of  bilge- water ;  and 
is  of  a  bitter,  nauseous,  and  strong- 
ly saline  taste.  After  being  ex- 
pi  ised  for  si  \  eral  hours  to  the  open 
air,  it  becomes  turbid,  assumes  a 
greenish  colour,  loses  its  sulphure- 
ous  smell,,    and   deposits  sulphur 

at 
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ttom  ami  sides  of  the 
id. 

\\  h(  n  k,  this   •., 

causes  a  slight  giddiness  aud  head- 
ach,  but  nded  with 

a  mild   purgative    effect,  and   its 
laxative  properties  continue,  even 
.iii  t  being  kept  for  a  m  d 
length  of  time. 

Harrogate  water  is  used  in  va- 
rious disorders  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  in  those  affections  of 
the  biliary  system  from  which  the 
former  are  generated.  Its  chief 
internal  use,  however,  is  in  scro- 
phulous  and  cutaneous  disorders ; 
though  it  is  also  of  Considerable 
service,  when  applied  externally 
to  leprous  eruptions,  and  other  ob- 
stinate diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is 
tiki  u  ise  a  safe,  and  often  a  power- 
ful remedy  for  the  piles,  as  well  as 
against  die  round  worm,  and 
ascarides,  if  such  a  quantity  be 
drunk  as  will  prove  a  brisk  purga- 
tive. In  general,  such  draughts 
are  taken  as  will  produce  a  sensible 
effect  on  the  bowels  :  for  this  pur- 
pose, three  or  four  glasses,  con- 
taining somewhat  more  than  half  a 
pint  each,  should  be  swallowed  in 
the  morning,  at  moderate  inter- 
vals. The  water  ought  to  be  used 
cold  and  fresh  from  the  spring,  if 
the  stomach  can  support  it.  In 
order  to  corn  et  the  riaaseous  fla- 
vour, Dr.  Garnett  judiciously 
advises  patients  to  cat  a  small  por- 
tion of  sea-biscuit,  ox  coarse  bread, 
instead  of  taking  aromatic  seeds, 
sugar-comfits,  &c.  By  the  for- 
mer expedient,  the  offensive  ta^te 
will  be  speedily  removed,  and  the 
stomach  not  be  cloyed  ;  a  circum- 
stance of  the  first  consequence  to 
invalids. 

HARROW,   an  implement    of 
agriculture,    commonly  used    for 
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'  with 
earth.     There   i-,    .  ,    an- 

other obj  iportance, 

hi<  h  it  ma\  beappli*  d 
to  pul  I  previously  to 

its  receivin  ;  the  seed. 

union  harrows  are  of  differ- 
ent forms.     The  first  we  shall  no- 
:  >ur  feet  in 

th,  and  eighteen  inches  apart, 

.  of  Which  is  furnished  with 
four  wooden  teeth.  Tire  second 
has  three  bulls,  provided  with 
twelve  similar  teeth  :  a  third  has 
four  bulls,  and  twenty  teeth,  com- 
posed generally  of  iron,  which  are 
ten,  cloven,  or  twelve  inchfes  apart. 
The  last  n  ■      '    .    nt   is 

erable  to  either  of  the  former  j 
as,  on  account  of  its  iron  teeth,    it 
is  better  calculated  for  covering  the 
seed  :  but  it  is  still  very  impe  ' 
and  the  use  of  it  attended  with  manv 
inconveniencies.     Hence  d  d 
harrows  have  been  invented  at 
rious  periods,  theprincipal  ofjsvrflch 
we  shall  describe  in  the   orde 
time. 

The  earliest  that  men',  notice 
is  the  Harrow-plough,  invent 
the  year  ljffjfc,  by  a  Air.  Wood,  of 
Cheimsfurd,  Essex  :  a  full  a<  i 
of  which  appears  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the 
Museum  Budticum  et  Cbmmerciale. 
It  consists  of  a  common  harrow- 
frame,  7  feet  in  length,  and  4  in 
breadth,  to  which  are  fitted  14  iron 
shares,  of  the  form  of  a  heart,  with  ;» 
rounded  point,  being  hollowed  un- 
derneath, and  convex  on  the  up- 
per surface :  the  edges  of  the 
rounded  point,  and  two  sides  of 
these  shares,  are  sharpened  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  common  hoe  ; 
and  the  shares  are  disposed  in  the 
following  order  ;  the  letter  A  re- 
presenting the  front,  and  B  the 
back  of  the  frame. 

-    A 
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1 

-1 

7 

2 

3          5 

6 

p 

10       12 

13 

11 
B 


14 


The  design  of  this  implement  is 
to  clear  turnips  from  weeds,  &c< 
Each  share  is  about  14  inches  dis- 
tant,and,  when  the  harrow- plough 
moves  forward,  the  shares  marked 
I.  4,  ",  are  the  first,  each  of  whicii 
cuts  the  plants'  or  weeds  in  its  way. 
These  are  succeeded  by  others 
marked  2,  3,  5,  and  6,  which  to- 
gether form  seven  shares.  The 
seven  remaining  behind  are  intend- 
ed to  complete  the  work  com- 
menced by  the  first  row.  Thus 
each  share  clears  about  8  inches  of 
land  in  width,  and  leaves  the  space 
of  6  inches  untouched.  This  method 
of  weeding  turnips  has  been  found 
much  cheaper  and  more  effectual 
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than  the  common  practice  :  for  tW 
shares  cut  deeper,  and  move  the 
ground  better  than  labourers  Witt 
stir  it  with  their  hand-hoes.  Be- 
sides, the  harrow-plough,  it  is 
affirmed,  will  also  bring  land  to  an 
excellent  state  of  improvement', 
after  it  has  been  three  or  four 
times  ploughed. 

In  the  year  17Q5,  a  harrow 
upon  a  new  construction  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Edwaed  Kxight, 
of  Great  Bardrield,  Essex,  for 
which  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &c.  in  l"f)(3, 
conferred  on  him  a  premium  of 
15  guineas.  Tin;  purpose  of  his 
contrivance  is  to  obviate  the  irre- 
gular motions,  sudden  and  inces- 
sant checks,  and  various  other  in- 
conveniencies  attending  the  use  of 
the  common  harrows.  Hence  Mr. 
Kxight  has  contrived  two  joints, 
A,  A,  in  the  axle-tree,  one  of  which 
in  the  subjoined  cut 
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is  covered,  in  the  same  manner  as     construction  of  the  joint.     There 

the   harrows   are  at   work:     are  also  two  joints,  «,«,  in  the  front 

the  other  h  uncouued,  to  shew  the     of  the  bar,  by  means  of  which, 

from 


f  vta  'i       pli  i  ti  itj ,    both   of  the 

!u>)  of  ih 
the  u  heels  I     |   are 

thii'i  k'-ju  in  their  proper  din 
in  the  furrow  ;  and  as  the)  occupy 

■  small  space  of  ground, 
implement  is  more  easily  and  con- 
veniently <ui  ned. 

the  breadth  of  the  furrows 
frequently  varies^  Mr.  Knight 
has,  for  contra!  ting  the  h  irrow, 
:  is  implement,  that 
part  of  the  bar  B,.  which  is  fastened 
by  two  pins,  b,  b,  can  be  taken  Off, 
as  often  as  may  be  found  necessar) . 
Tart  of  the  axle-tree,  and  of  the 
hind  bar  C,  both  of  which  an 
cured  bv  the  iron  bolt  D,  may  also 
be  removed  :  the  exterior  parts, 
that  still  remain,may  be  joined  and 
fastened  b  the  two  pins  in 

the  bar,  and  by  a  shorter  bolt  d,  in- 
tended tor  the  axle-tree  and  hind- 
bar  : 
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If  farmers  work  the  harrow  with 
two  horses  of  unequal  height,  the 
horizontal  direction  or  evenness  of 
the  joints  is  apt  to  be  considerably 
changed.  To  remedy  this  inequa- 
lity in  the  size  of  cattle,  the  inven- 
tor has  added  a  ivhipple-trce  E, 
that  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of  notches,  e, 
to  which  it  is  cor^ne&ed  by  a  ring. 


In  light,  b  irli  )  I  aids,  wheri  tho 
h  ni.  1  to  the  draught  o( 

I     .      ■    ;.  ■   ■ 

1 1  qu  d 
number  of  rings  from  the  axle-tree, 
ops  j\f,  beneath  the 
hind-bar  is  sup- 
ported by  the  wheel  F,  which  is 
delineated  both  in  the  first  cut,  and 
ill  the  second,  on  a  larger  scald: 
by  die  aid  oi  lliis  wheel,  the  intpje- 
ment  is  conveyed  to  the  field  on 
the  axle-tree  bar  ;  as  a  sub- 

stitute for  a  sledge.  There  are  a  so 
two  wooden  pegs  g,  g,  by  which 
the  harrows  are  secured,  when 
turned  upon  the  carnage. 

In  ease  it  should  beobje&ed,  that 
the  harrow  must  be  expensive  on 
account  of  the  iron,  the  inventor 
state.,,  that  an  axle-tree  and  j<  ints 
maybe  readily  cons  trusted  of  wood, 
upon  the  same  -principles  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  last  cut,  at  the  letter 
G  ;  though  he  prefers  iron  to 
v.ny  other  material  :  and,  if  the 
wheel  under  the  hind-bars  should 
not  be  adopted,  Mr.  Knight  has 
placed  a  slider,  H,  that  works  widi 
a  pin,  and,  when  not  in  use.,  is 
fastened  under  the  axle-tree.  He 
observes,  that  his  harrow  may  be 
easily  raised  or  lowered,  according 
to  the  surface  of  the  land,  bv  fixing 
an  iron  with  notches  (similar  to 
those  on  the  fore-bar,  which  sup- 
port the  whippk -trees),  on  tlie 
hind-bar.  instead  of  the  hooks;  and 
bv  putting  the  latter  on  those  irons. 
He  computes  the  price  of  his  har- 
rows, if  new  iron  be  employed,,  at 
41.  13s. 

In  the  "  Letters  and  Papers  rtf 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  So- 
cie-y,"  is  an  account  of  an  imple- 
ment, invented  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
R.  Sandilasds,  and  denominated 
by  him  a  Chain  cud  Screw  Urn  row, 

of 
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of  which  we  have  annexed  the  fol- 
lowing representation  : 


ridges  be  high,  and  re- 
quire to  be  harrowed  through  their 
whole  length,  that  object  will  be 
effected  by  Mr.  Sandilands'  im- 
plement :  as  by  lengthening  the 
chain  (which  is  commanded  by  the 
screw),  the  harrow,  when  drawn 
along,  will  form  an  angle  down- 
wards, and  thus  pass  over  every 
part  of  the  curve  of  the  ridge  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  ;  which, 
according  to  his  statement,  may  be 
mine  feet,  the  distance  from  A  to 
B ;  whereas  the  whole  extent  from 
C  to  D,  is  said  to  be  only  about 
Jive  feet  and  a  half.  When  the 
crowns  of  the  ridges  have  been  suf- 
ficiently harrowed  lengthways,  the 
chain  may  be  shortened  by  the 
screw,  which  forms  an  angle  up- 
wards :  the  harrow  is  then  drawn 
by  horses,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
furrow,  which  will  be  completely 
reduced  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the 
rid  ;•• ;.  if  1  8  feet  in  breadth. 

]f  the  barrow  is  to  be  drawn 
across  even  ground,  or  high  ridges, 
in  such  cases,  it  may,  by  the  aid 
of  the  screw,  be  made  horizontal, 
iO  as  to  work  in  the  manner  of  a 
solid  harrow  without  a  joint.  The 
teeth  of  Mr.  Sandilands'  im- 
plement are  square,  and  lixed  in 
the  usual  way",  being  nine  or  ten 
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inches  below  the  wood,  and  of 
such  strength  as  the  land  may  re- 
quire. They  cut  or  tear  the  ground 
regularly  every  four  inches,  with- 
out clogging,  unless  at  the  ex- 
treme angles,  where  the  teeth  are 
necessarily  put  somewhat  closely 
tog  ther  :  they  may,  however,  be 
cleared  with  the  utmost  facility, 
by  raising  them  a  little  from  the 
ground .  The  figures  1 ,  2,  3 ,  4,  &c. 
point  out  where  the  twelve  teeth 
on  each  side  of  the  harrow  are 
placed. 

Mr.  Saxdilands  observes,  that 
where  a  strong  brake-harrow  is  not 
necessary,  by  making  the  teeth 
shorter  or  lighter,  -IS  tines  may  be 
obtained,  which  will  tear  the  ground 
at  every  two  inches,  cover  the  seed 
well,  and  make  a  fine  mould.  He 
farther  recommend  to  construe!: 
harrows  for  every  purpose ,  and  of 
every  size,  on  the  principle  abmfe 
staled  ;  as,  in  such  case,  no  tooth 
can  follow  the  track  of  another,  and 
all  are  kept  in  constant  action. 

The  same  gentleman  has  also- 
invented  another  implement,  called 
a  IFrack-liarroic,  from  the  speedy 
mannet  in  which  it  coliefts  the 
wrack,  or  roots  of  couch-grass,- 
and  other  noxious  wet  ds.  Of  thi* 
contrivance  the  annexed  figures  re« 
present  the  plan  and  profile; 
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Tt  is  composed  of  a  plank  of  tim- 
ber, si\  feel  Ion  ;\  nine  inches  broad, 
and  two  inches  thick,  in  which  are 
I  two  rows  of  teeth,  viz.  twelve 
in  the  front,  and  thirteen  behind: 
each  row  is  about  fo  ir  inches  apart, 
•uul  the  teeth  are  live  inches  dis- 
t.mr  ;  so  that  they  operate  at  the 
distance  of  l\  inches  from  each 
other.  They  are  in  length  about 
lowthe  wood,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  square,  and 
pointed  diamdnd-wise,  so  as  only 
to  catch  whatever  may  be  brought 
above  ground  by  previous  harrow- 
ing, without  penetrating  the  soil. 
To  the  plank  are  joined  shafts  for 
a  horse,  and  handles  for  a  man  to 
guide  it,  of  such  length  and  strength 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

This  machine  is  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  When  all  the 
weeds  are  brought  to  the  surface, 
the  wrack-harrow  is  drawn  across 
the  field  ;  the  person  who  holds  the 
handles  pressing  a  litlle  on  them, 
till  the  plank  has  passed  over  the 
first  furrow,  on  which  the  harrow 
is  suddenly  lifted,  without  stopping 
the  horse  ;  thus,  all  the  weeds  col- 
lected by  the  harrow  will  rail  into 
the  furrow,  whence  they  may  be 
removed  or  burnt,  at  the  option  of 
the  farmer.  If,  however,  the  horse 
be  not  steady;  it  will  be  requisite 
to  employ  a  boy  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  him:  in  order  that  the 
couch-grass,  6cc.  may  be  properly 
eradicated. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  the  vear 
1799,  '"  Mr.  William  Lester, 
of  Yardley-Ha.tings,  Northamp- 
ton, for  his  invention  of  a  harrow, 
by  which  the  ineonveniencies  at- 
tending the  implements  constructed 
on  the  common  plan  may  be  effec- 
tually obviated. 

The  patentee  makes  his  harrows  of 
various  sizes,  to  be  drawn  by  one, 
xo,  vm. — VOL.  II. 
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four,  or  six  horse.,  so  as  to 
suit  everj  kind  of  soil.  The  fit  t 
size  is  Btx  feet  in  width,  an  1  of  equal 
length]  the  teeth  an-  twelve  inches 
distant  in  everydire&ion,  and  there 
is  an  interval  of  one  inch  and  a  half 
between  their  tracks,  in  every  line 
of  draught.  This  size  is  more  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  harrowing-in 
every  species  of  grain  and  seed, 
especially  on  lay,  fag,  or  whole- 
land.  The  second  size  is  7*-  feet 
wide,  and  6  feet  pinches  in  length; 
the  teeth  are  14  inches  asunder  in 
every  direction,  and  an  intermedi- 
ate space  of  two  inches  occurs  be- 
tween their  tracks,  in  each  line  of 
draught.  This  implement  is  par- 
ticularly calculated  for  clearing  foul 
land.  The  third  size  is  Q  feet  in 
length,  by  7  feet  9  inches  in  breadth; 
the  teeth  are  16  inches  apart  in 
every  direction,  and  a  space  of 
2\  inches  intervenes  between  the 
tracks  in  each  line  of  draught.  The 
last  mentioned  harrow  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  patentee,  eminently 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  foul 
land,  especially  for  clearing  fen* 
fallows  of  couch-grass. 

The  superiority  of  Mr.  Lester's 
patent-harrow  is  stated  to  consist 
in  the  impossibility  of  its  clogging, 
or  driving  the  soil  together  in  heaps. 
Jteing  divided  into  two  parts,  of 
equal  length  (which  are  drawn  by 
two  centers  united  in  a  third),  it 
has  a  steady  uniform  motion,  and 
is  effectually  prevented  from  di- 
verging into  any  oblique  direction. 
Another  excellence  in  this  contri- 
vance is,  its  couching  over  both 
ridges  and  furrows,  and  its  yield- 
ing to  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
soil ;  besides,  from  the  diagonal 
position  of  the  bulls,  and  the  irre- 
gular arrangement  of  the  teeth, 
each  tine  is  drawn  in  a  different 
direction,  so  that  no  one  tooth  can 
F  f  follow 
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follow  another  in  the  same  track ; 
whereas-,  in  the  common  harrows, 
one  half  of  the  teeth  run  in  the 
same  course. 

In  the  Qth  volume  of  the  Let- 
ters and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society,  there  is 
a  description  of  a  pair  of  harrows 
and  of  a  drag,  or  heavy  harrow, 
invented  by  Mr.  H.  Wynne.  His 
implements  are  constructed  in  such 
a  manner,  that  each  pin  makes  a 
separate  track,  and  that  the  inter- 
vals between  those  tracks  are  all 
equal ;  so  that  the  entire  ground, 
over  which  the  harrow  passes  at 
one  time,  will  be  marked  with 
lines  three  inches  apart.  The  pair 
of  harrows  is  seven  feet  six  inches 
broad;  and  the  inventor  asserts, 
that  the  same  horses  will,  by 
means  of  it,  work  one  fourth  more 
ground,  and  perform  such  labour 
much  better,  than  by  any  other 
harrow.  Mr.  Wynne's  imple- 
ment is  stated  to  possess  this  far- 
ther advantage,  that  when  the  pins 
or  teeth  sink  into  the  earth,  the 
posts  being  nearly  parallel  to  the 
line  of  draught,  admit  all  roots, 
stones,,  and  other  obstructions  to 
pass  freely  between  them,  and  also 
beneath  the  rails  by  which  they 
are  connected.  And,  as -the  hinge 
is  within  the  tine,  when  the  har- 
row is  drawn  up  and  down  ridges, 
it  accommodates  itself  to  the  shape 
of  the  groundj  the  joint  rising 
when  the  harrow  is  on  the  top  of 
a  ridge,  and  sinking  when  it  is  in 
the  furrow. 

The  drag,  or  heavy  harrow, 
likewise  invented  by  Mr.  Wynne, 
is  constructed  without  a  joint,  and 
will  work  a  piece  of  land  six  feet 
three  inches  in  breadth,  leaving 
intervals  of  five  inches  between 
the  tracks.  The  principle  is  simi- 
lar to  that  on   wluch  the  iniplc- 
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merits  just  described  are  formed  \ 
and  which,  the  inventor  says,  is 
applicable  to  harrows  qf  any  size  ; 
as  the  intervals  between  the  tracks 
may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  the  re- 
gularity being  atill  preserved. — • 
The  spikes  or  teeth  here  employed 
are  made  of  square  iron,  pointed 
and  bent  forward  diagonally ;  they 
are  fixed  in  such  a  direction,  that 
the  line  of  the  track  may  pass 
through  their  angles. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  May  or 
June,  1801,  to  a  Mr.  Wilde,  for 
a  harrow  on  a  new  plan.  Mis  in- 
vention is  intended  to  obviate  the 
inconveniencies  attending  the  com- 
mon harrows  :  from  the  ingenuity 
and  simplicity  of  its  construction, 
it  appears  to  merit  attention.  The 
set -of  harrows,  when  put  together 
for  work,  consists  of  tour,  which 
are  constructed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  with  the.  usual  number 
of  tines.  These  are  placed  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  are 
combined  by  means  of  three  iron 
links,  which  are.  moveable  where 
they  are  joined  to  the  harrow : 
the  centre  link  is  fitted  in  an 
oblique  direction,  and  is  longer 
than  the  other  two,  which  are  set 
straight.  All  the  links,  however, 
are  placed  loosely,  in  order  that 
the  implement,  when  joined  toge- 
ther, may  have  a  little  play-room. 
This  ingenious  harrow  is  fastened 
to  the  bearingrlar,  to  which  the 
traces  are  affixed,  by  means  of  an 
iron  pin  that  is  attached  to  the 
chain-hook,  passing  through  holes 
made  at  different  distances  in  the 
bar,  so  as  exactly  to  give  the  re- 
quisite direction  to  the  harrow.— 
Thus,  the  equal  course  of  the.  iiu* 
plement  is  secured ;  and  the  work 
is  more  uniformly  performed,  audi 
with  a  greater  degree  of  regularity. 

Mr.  WllDg,  makes  harrows  tor 
Jh-c- 
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Jive-yard  land  f  the 

farrows  :  but  they  may  be  ad 
to  any  ma-  required.     Th  ■  h 
may    likewise    be    Bet    to    draw 
ist,  or  wh  ilia  very 

.  •  ,  to  fo  low  each 
irrow,  and  thus  to 
pi  vent  the  land  from  poaching. 
The  patentee  is  of  opinion,  that  a 
considerable  savin;;'  might  be  made 
both  in  seed,  and  in  the  labour  of 
horses,  three  of  which  are  said 
to  be  rally  sufficient,  where  other 
harrows  require  four.  His  imple- 
ment may  also  be  employed  as  a 
rake,  or  for  any  similar  purpose. 

From  the  great  importance  of 
harrows  in  tillage,  we  have  been 
induced  to  extend  this  article  to  a 
considerable  length. — Although  we 
do  not  pretend  to  decide  on  the 
relative  value  and  practical  utility 
of  the  different  inventions  or  im- 
provements before  specified,  yet 
We  should  probably  select  the  im- 
plements contrived  by  Mr.  S anti- 
lands,  without  prejudice,  how- 
ever, to  the  merits  of  the  rest, 
which  are  doubtless  calculated  to 
be  eminently  useful  in  different 
soils  and  situations. 

HARTFELL- WATER,  isavi- 
triolated  chalybeate  spring,  which 
arises  from  a  lofty  mountain  of  the 
sard  :  name,  about  five  miles  from 
Moffat,  in  the  county  of  Annan- 
dale,  Scotland. 

The  rock  abounds  with  iron  py- 
rites, aluminous  schistus,  and  ar- 
gillaceous stone,  mixed  with  iron 
in  different  states.  From  the  de- 
composition of  these  materials,  the 
spring  acquires  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties. 

When  first  drawn  from  the 
spring,  the  Hartfell- water  appears 
perfectly  clear,  but  it  deposits  gra- 
dually part  of  its  ferruginous  ingre- 
dient, even  when  closely  corked  > 
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it  retains,  nevertheless,  a  I 
quantity  of  iron  in  solution,  and 
has  a  strong  astriu  rent  taste,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  ink.  If  it  be  pre- 
served in  close  bottles,  its  proper- 
tics  remain  undiminished  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

This  spring  is  said  to  be  of  con- 
siderable service  in  curing  several 
obstinate  disorders  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels ;  in  dysenteric  com- 
plaints, as  well  as  in  several  pe- 
riods of  pulmonary  consumption  ; 
and  in  all  cases  of  general  debility. 
Much  benefit  has  likewise  been 
derived  from  the  use  of  this  vitrio- 
latcd  mineral  spring,  when  em- 
ployed both  internally,  and  as  an 
external  application,  in  old  and 
languid  ulcers. 

The  sensible  effects  of  the  Hart- 
fell-water  are  sometimes  giddiness 
and  sickness,  especially  when  a 
larger  portion  has  been  swallowed 
than  the  stomach  can  support. 
Hence,  persons  of  delicate  and  ir- 
ritable habits  should  at  first  take 
very  small  doses  ;  for  too  large  a 
draught  is  frequently  rejected  by 
the  stomach,  and  occasions  grip- 
ings  in  the  intestines  :  hence  it 
ought  never  to  be  employed  as  a 
direct,  purgative.  An  English  pint 
is  about  the  quantity  which  the  ge- 
nerality of  patients  may  safely  con- 
sume in  the  course  of  a  day,  though 
its  use  may  with  advantage  be  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time.  To 
render  it,  however,  more  suitable 
to  weakly  habits,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  warm  the  water  before 
it  is  drunk,  as  the  difference  of 
temperature  will  produce  no  mate- 
rial change  in  its  medicinal  proper- 
tit  s. 

Hartshorn.  See  Buckthorn 
Plantaint. 

HARTS'  HORNS,  are  the  horns 
of  the  common  male  red  deer.— « 

JFf  2  The 
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The  scrapings,  or  raspings,  of  this 
animal'sdiorns  are  medicinal,  and 
employed  in  decoctions,  ptisans,  or 
cooling  drinks,  &:c. 

Harts-horn  jelly  is  remarkably 
nourishing,  and  sometimes  given 
incases  of  diarrhoea.:  a  decoction 
of  burnt  harts-horn  in  water  is, 
however,  generally  substituted  for 
tins  purpose, 

The.  coal  of  harts-horn,  which  is 
prepared  by  exposing  it  to  a  strong 
and  long-continued  fire,  changes 
into  a  very  while  earth,  called  cal- 
cined harts-horn.  It  is  employed 
medicinally  as  an  absorbent,  and 
likewise  in  dysenteries,  which  are 
supposed  to  arise  from  acrid  and 
ill-digested  matter. 

The  salt  of  harts-horn  is  sudori- 
fic, and  has  been  successfully  pre- 
scribed in  fevers  :   it  yields  a  very 
penetrating  spirit,  which  is  useful 
to  persons  of  weak  nerves,  or  sub- 
ject to    fainting  fits  ;    though   the 
preparation  generally  used,  is   dis- 
tilled from  bones,  after  extracting 
the  oil.     The  latter  is  more  grate- 
ful to  the  stomach,  retains  its  lim- 
pidity for  a   much  longer   period, 
and  i«  consequently  superior  to  that 
obtained    from   harts-horn.      This 
valuable    substitute,    however,    is 
frequently  adulterated  by  means  of 
quick-lime.     In  order  to  detect  the 
fraud,  let  a  small  portion  of  strong 
spirit  of  wine  be   mixed  with  the 
suspected  volatile  spirit  ;  and,  if  a 
white  powder  be   separated;   lit  it 
subside,  till  the  fluid  can  be  de- 
canted.    A  little,  cjf  the  sediment  is 
then  to  be  pom  spoon,  and 

held  near  a  lire,  or  over  the  flame 
of  a  candle:  if  the-]  .vder  be  com- 
pletely dissipated,  the  spirit  is  not 
prepared  with  lime-,  and  contains  a 
due  proportion  of  volatile  salt ;  but, 
if  any  remain  in  the  spoon  after  it 
Las  been  exposed  to  a  moderate 
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heat,    it   may    be    concluded    that 
quick-lime,    and    ether    pernici 
ingredients,  have  been  employed. 
Harts-tongue.    See  Splei  s- 

WORT. 

hasul.      scc    1 1  a  z  e  l  -  x  u  t 
Tree. 

HAT,  a  covering  for  the  lread, 
which  is  generally  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Spanish  wool  with  that  of 
hares,  kids,  rabbits,  beaver,  8rc. 
Lately,  leathers  have  been  usefully 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  article. 

As  it  would  be  too  tedious  to> 
detail  the  various  processes  the  dif- 
ferent materials  undergo,  before 
they  are  converted  into  felt,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  ob- 
serving, that  the  degree  of  fineness 
depends  entirely  on  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  hare's  wool  and 
beaver  employed  in  its  texture. 
The  former  is  usually  mixed  with 
equal  portions  of  the  finest  si 
or  lambs'  wool ;  but  the  beaver  is 
generally  confined  to  the  facing  of 
liner  hats,  into  which  it  is  worked 
superficially,  and  therefore  seldom 
used  for  thai  body,  or  principal  ma- 
terial of  this  article. 

After  the  hat  lias  been  shaped 
and  fashioned,  it  is  dyed  in  a  liquid 
prepared  of  logwood,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  green  copperas  and  blue 
vitriol  ;  when  it  is  stiffened  with 
common  glue :  the  beer  grounds 
(which  arc  previouslj  applied  tolhe 
inside,  to  prevent  the  glue  from  pe- 
netrating through  to  the  face)  be- 
ing perfectly  dry.  \n  t] 
process,  however,  our  hatters  ac- 
knowledge their  Lift  rioritj  to  those 
of  France  and  Holland,  which  is 
imputed  to  the  wat<  r  on  the  Conti- 
nent being  1  ept  for  many  months, 
nay,  in  some  places,  for  years,  be- 
fore it  u  used. — Various  other  little 
operations  are  still  required,  in  or- 
der 
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drr  lo  soften  and  give  the  ii  it  tti 
final  shape,  after  which  it  is  lin.d 
and  trimmed  for  sale. 

granted  in  Janaary 

.   to  Mr.  Robert  Gbi  di no, 

S  'Uiiiu  .11 1  ,   hat-dyer  ;    for  his 

method  ol    dyeing,   staining,   and 

colouring  beaver  hats    green,    or 

any  other  colour. — The  inventor 

p  of  the   hat  to  be 

I  by  r.inr.s  of  a  card,  on  the 

attended  to  be  dyed,  and  then 
boiled  i  ;  alum  and  argol.  A  thin 
paste  shonld  be  made  of  flour,  or 
clay,  which  is  spread  over  every 
part  that  is  not  to  be  dyed,  and 
then  closed  ;  or  the  hat  may  be 
previously  pasted,  and  instead  of 
being  boiled,  it  should  be  only 
simmered  in  the  same  liquor.  As 
soon  as  the  paste  is  spread,  plates 
of  copper  or  other  metal,  shaped 
like  a  common  funnel,  are  fixed 
over  the  paste,  to  prevent  the  dye 
from  penetrating  through.  In  this 
state,  the  hat  is  immersed  in  the 

lid  the  colour  he  sufficiently 
fixed;  when  it  is  taken  out,  open- 
ed, and  cleansed  from  the  paste: 
but,  if  any  colouring  particles  have 
penetrated  through  the  felt,  they 
may  be  removed  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  of 
salt,  aqua  fortis,  3cc.  The  com- 
pounds employed  in  dyeing,  are 
fustic,  turmeric,  ebonv,  saffron, 
alum,  argol,  indigo,  and  vitriol, 
with  urine,  or  pearl-ash,  at  the 
option  of  the  dyer;  ail  of  which 
are  used  together,  or  separately, 
according  to  the  colour  required. 

Among  the  different  patents 
granted  to  hatters,  for  discovering 
new  materials  in  this  manufacture, 
such  as  that  of  Mr.  J.  Burn,  in 
1792,  for  mole-fur;  and  another  to 
Mr.  J.  Tilstone,  in  l/Q-f,  for 
kid-hair  ;  we  shall  only  notice  an 
invention  of  Mr,  Geokge  Dun- 
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1 ,  who,  iu  November  179  L, 
obtained  a  patent  for  his  Water- 
proof Hats,  in  imitation  of  beaver. 

The  articles  he  employs  are  si- 
milar to  t'iose  commonly  usi  1  for 
the  making  oi  bats,  with  which  he 
mixes  Bergam,  Piedmont,  or  Or- 
ganzine  silk.  These  are  dressed 
and  worked  in  a  peculiar  manner; 
though  we  understand  that  hats; 
thus  prepared  become  heavy  and 
oppressive  to  the  wearer,  while 
they  acquire  an  ugly  colour. — The 
curious  reader  will  find  the  paten- 
tee's specification  inserted,  at  full 
length,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Re- 
pertory  of  Arts  mid  Mamtfadtures: 
liie  same  manufacturer  procured 
another  patent  in  November  1/9S, 
for  a  method  of  ventilating  the 
crowns  of  hats.  This  invention 
consists  in  separating  the  top  from 
the  sides  of  the  crown,  so  that  the 
tip,  or  top-crown,  may  be  either 
raised  or  let  down  at  pleasure,  in 
order  to  admit  the  external  air,  or 
to  exclude  it  from  circulating  in 
the  crown  of  the  hat.  The  whole 
contrivance  is  cflecAed  by  means  of 
springs,  sliders,  sockets,  grooves, 
loops,  and  cases,  which  are  con- 
nected with  ti.e  top  and  side- 
crow  11  :  thus  the  admission  or  ex- 
clusion of  atmospheric  air  in  front, 
behind,  or  on  either  side,  may  be 
regulated  accordingly. — As  this  in- 
vention is  ingenious,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  10th  vol.  of  the  work, 
last  quoted,  where  he  will  find  a 
minute  account,  illustrated  by  an 
engraving-. 

HATCHING,  is  the  matura- 
tion of,  or  communicating  life  to,  fe- 
cundated eggs,  either  by  die  incu- 
bation and  warmth  of  the  parent 
bird,  or  by  artificial  heat. 

The  art  of  hatching  chickens  by 
means  of  ovens,  has  been  long- 
practised  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  con- 

T  i  3  fined 
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fined  to  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  single  village  and  its 
vicinity.  This  method  being  easily 
understood,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  eacii  brood  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  30,000  chickens  j  the  num- 
ber of  oven*  amounts  to  380,  which 
are  in  constant  employ  for  six 
months ;  and,  as  the  eggs  are  com- 
pletely hatched  in  three  weeks,  or; 
about  the  same  period  as  a  hen 
continues  to  sit  upon  a  brood,  it 
has  been  calculated  that  the  ovens 
•of  Egypt  every  year  communicate 
life  to  at  least  92,040,000  chickens ! 
A  very  ingenious,  and  useful 
method  of  hatching  eggs,  we  con- 
ceive, is  that  invented  by  the  cele- 
brated naturalist  Reaumur,  who 
reduced  this  art  to  fixed  principles. 
The  degree  of  heat  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  marked  36°  on  his  own  ther- 
mometer, which  is  equal  to  about 
p6°  of  Fahrenheit,  as  well  as  to 
the  heat  both  of  the  skin  of  the 
hen  and  all  other  fowl. 

M.  Reaumur  employed  stoves 
of  any  shape,  which  were  heated 
by  means  of  a  baker's  oven  ;  or  in 
a  room  warmed  by  an  oven  under- 
neath :  the  eggs  were  here  depo- 
sited, and  occasionally  shifted  in  a 
similar  manner  as  the  parent  birds 
move  them  ;  in  order  that  each  egg 
m  ght  equally  participate  in  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  stove.  The  only 
important  object  is,  to  ascertain  the 
prtcise  degree  of  heat  :  with  this 
design,  lie  melted  and  poured  into 
a  phial  two  parts  of  butter  and  one 
of  tallow.  "When  the  heat  was  of 
a  proper  temperature,  the  liquid 
grease  resembled  a  thick  syrup;  if 
it  was  too  great,  the  mixture  flow- 
ed like  oil,  on  holding  the  phial  side- 
ward ;  but,  v  hen  the  heat  was  too 
low,  it  remained  fixed  in  a  lump. 
Thus,  by  placing  the  phial  into  the 
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stove,  the  proper  degree  of  heat 
may  be  easily  regulated.  He  also 
invented  a  kind  of  hollow  covers, 
or  low  boxes,  without  bottoms, 
and  lined  with  fur,  which  he  called 
artificial  parents.  These  not  only 
shelter  the  chickens,  when  hatched, 
but  also  afford  them  a  genial 
warmth,  so  that  they  fly  under  the 
boxes  as  readily  as  they  resort  to 
the  protection  of  the  wings  of  the 
hen.  In  a  few  days,  they  may  be 
turned  out  into  the  open  air,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  capons, 
or  even  cocks,  which  may  be  taught 
to  perform  the  maternal  office,  and 
watch  them  with  as  much  solici- 
tude as  is  evinced  by  hens. 

Hatheb.     See  Heath. 

HAULM,  Halm,  or  Hawn, 
among  farmers,  signifies  the  stem 
or  stalk  of  corn,  pease,  beans,  &.c. 
from  the  root  to  the  ear. 

The  haulm  of  beans  affords  an 
excellent  fodder  for  working- 
horses  3  that  of  pease,  if  saved  in 
a  favourable  season,  makes  nou- 
rishing and  wholesome  fcod  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. — The 
stalks  of  potatoes  are  of  considera- 
ble utility  as  a  manure:  if  spread 
on  coarse  sour  pasture,  they  \\  ill 
totally  change  its  nature,  and  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  land  from 
ten  to  fifteen  shillings  per  acre. 

HAW,  or  H,\ ugh,  in  farrier)-, 
is  a  spongy  excrescence  in  the  in- 
ner corner  of  the  eyes  of  horses* 
or  other. cattle,  and  which,  .if  n;>t 
timely  removed,  will  occasion  to- 
tal blindness.  It  arises  from  gross, 
humour's,  and  is  known  by  the 
vi  atering  of  the  eye,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  lower  side. 

To  cure  this  excrescence,  far- 
riers direct  the  affected  animal  to 
be  held  fast  by  the  head,  and  the 
upper  eye-lid  to  be  drawn  back  by 
means,  of  a  needle  and  strong 
thread  j 
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which,  in  cows  or  oxen, 

■  of  the  limns. 
The  haw  is  then  to  be  can  folly 
cut  out  with  i  knife,  after  which 
tin-  i  ',-■  should  be  dreased,  tl  sn 
washed  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
beer,  or  ale,  and  salt,  in  order  to 
clease  it  properly,  and  absorb  the 
blood.  This  operation,  however, 
ought  to  be  performed  only  by 
skilful  farriers,  as  many  valuable 
horses  have  been  rendered  irreco- 
verably blind  by  the  deep  cutting 
of  ignorant  pretenders.  In  such 
case,  the  wound  must  be  dressed, 
with  honey  of  roses ;  and,  if  any 
fungous  or  spongy  flesh  should  arise, 
it  ought  to  be  sprinkled  with  burnt 
alum,  or  to  be  touched  with  blue 
vitriol,  that  it  might  be  completely 
eradicated.  Where  sheep  are  af- 
fected with  the  hairs,  the  practice 
is  to  drop  the  juice  of  chamomile, 
or  crows-foot,  into  the  eye. 

HAWK,  the  Common,  or  Spar- 
bowhawk,  Fa/co  Nistts,  L.  is  a 
bold  and  spirited  bird  :  if  abounds 
in  almost  every  part  of  Europe ; 
and  varieties  of  it  are  found  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  earth. 

The  length  of  the  male  of  these 
birds  is  twelve  inches  ;  that  of  the 
female  fifteen  ;  the  former  differs 
both  in  size  and  colour  from  the 
latter.  The  female  builds  her  nest 
in  hollow  trees,  high  rocks,  or  lofty 
ruins,  sometimes  in  the  old  nest  of 
a  crow,  and  generally  lays  four  or 
five  eggs,  marked  at  the  pointed 
end  with  reddish  spots. 

The  Sparrowhawk  is  obedient 
and  docile :  by  keeping  him  awake 
three  or  four  days  successively  in 
a  hoop,  till  he  become  almost  deli- 
rious, he  may  afterwards  be  easilv 
trained  to  hunt  partridges  and 
quails.  In  a  wild  state,  however, 
these  creatures  commit  great  de- 
predations on  pigeons,  poultry,  rab- 
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bits,  hares,  &rc.  so  tliat  the  follow- 
method  of  catching  them  will 
probably  be  acceptable  to  many 
readers. 

A  hawk-cage,  made  upon  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  a  goldfinch  trap- 
cage,  but  larger,  and  baited  with 
two  house-sparrows,  should  be 
eiposed  in  aline  clear  morning,  on 
a  hedge,  or  some  other  open  place, 
and  left  out  till  late  in  the  evening. 
By  this  simple  contrivance,  those, 
predatory  birds  might  be  easily 
taken ;  and  either  destroyed,  or 
preserved  for  the  purposes  of  hawk- 
in  > - ;  an  amusement  that  has  lately 
been  abandoned  in  this  country, 
and  therefore  requires  no  descrip- 
tion. 

HAWK  WEED,  or  Hieradnm, 
L.  a  native  genus  of  perennial 
plants,  comprising  forty-six  spe- 
cies, the  principal  of  which  are  : 

1.  The  Pi  lose!  la,  Mouse -ear 
Hawkweed,  which  grows  in  dry 
meadows,  pastures,  and  on  walls  ; 
its  flowers  possess  the  singular  pro* 
petty  of  opening  in  the  morning, 
and  closing  early  in  the  afternoon : 
they  blow  from  May  to  September. 
This  species  differs  from  other  lac- 
tescent plants,  being  less  bitter,  and 
more  astringent,  on  which  account 
it  was  formerly  esteemed  in  the 
cure  of  blood-spitting. — It  is  con- 
sidered as  noxious  to  sheep,  which 
are  not  partial  to  it 5  and  though 
eaten  by  goats,  it  is  refused  by 
horses  and  cows. 

2.  The  auricula,  Narrow-leaved 
Hawkweed,  or  Umbelled  Mouse- 
ear,  thrives  on  mountains,  in  the 
county  of  Westmorland,  and  flow- 
ers in  the  month  of  July.  It  de- 
serves to  be  cultivated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  gardens  where  bees  are 
kept;  for, according toBECHSTEiN, 
it  furnishes  them  with  an  abun- 
dance of  wax  and  honey, 

F  f  4  HAW. 
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HAWTHORN,    or   CraHegut, 

L.  a  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
twenty-live  species,  three  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain. 

1 .  The  Aria  (Pyrus  Aria  of  Dr. 
Smith),  White-beam  Hawthorn, 
or  Wild  Pear-tree,  which  grows  in 
woods  and  hedges,  especially  in 
mountainous  situations  with  a  cal- 
careous soil,  and  flowers  in  the 
month  of  May.  It  delights  in  dry 
hills,  and  open  exposures,  thriving 
either  in  gravel  or  clay.  It  will 
bear  lopping,  and  does  not  prevent 
grass  from  growing  beneath  it. 
The  white-beam  hawthorn  is  eaten 
by  sheep  and  goats,  which  last  ani- 
mals devour  it  with  avidity.  Its 
fruit  is  red,  and  when  mellowed 
by  the  autumnal  frosts,  furnishes  a 
grateful  repast ; — a  spirituous  liquor 
may  be  obtained  from  it  by  distilla- 
tion. This  species  seldom  produces 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  for  two  years 
in  succession  ;  but  its  barrenness  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  utility 
of  its  hard,  tough,  and  smooth 
wood  :  which  is  formed  into  axle- 
trees,  wheels,  walking-sticks,  car- 
penter's and  other  tools :  its  seed 
should  either  be  sown  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  ripe,  or  preserved  in  damp 
sand. 

2.  The  Oxyacantha  ffilespilus 
Oxyacantha  of  Dr.  Smith)  White- 
thorn, or  May,  which  grows  in 
hedges,  woods,  and  old  parks.  This 
is  a  very  valuable  shrub,  and,  on 
account  of  the  stiffness  of  its 
branches,  the  sharpness  of  its 
thorns,  and  its  hardiness  in  endur- 
ing the  severest  winters  without 
injury,  it  is  universally  preferred 
for  making  fences  and  hedges.  The 
berries  during  winter  afford  food  to 
various  birds,  but  may  be  more 
usefully  employed  in  fattening  hogs : 
U»e  wood  is  very  tough,  and,  like 
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the  white-beam  hawthorn,  con- 
verted into  axle-trees  and  bandies 
for  tools. 

There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  species,  of  which  we  shall 
mention  only  the  celebrate  J  Glas- 
tonbury Thokn.  It  is  in  bloom 
twice  in  the  year  :  the  winter  blos- 
soms (about  the  size  of  a  sixpence) 
appear  about  Christmas,  and  much 
earlier,  if  the  winter  be  very  severe. 
These,  however,  produce  no  fruit. 
This  extraordinary  thorn  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  age,  for  nearly  a 
whole  century  ;  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants never  Inning  observed  it  in 
any  other  than  its  present  state. 
The  berries  of  this  miraculous  va- 
riety contain  only  one  seed  ;  and, 
when  sown,  produce  plants  which 
differ  in  no  respect  from  the  com- 
mon hawthorn. 

3.  The  torminalu,  Wild  Service- 
tree,  Sorb,  or  Service  Hawthorn, 
which  grows  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  flowers  in  the  month  of  May. 
Its  dark  yellow  berries  ripen  in 
October,  and  may  be  eaten  either 
raw  or  preserved  in  .sugar.  They 
also  yield,  on  fermentation,  a  good 
vinegar,  as  well  as  an  ardent  spirit 
by  distilling  them :  where  they 
abound,  hogs  may  be  easily  fat- 
ten* d. 

HAY,  signifies  any  kind  of  gras.% 
that  is  cut  and  dried  for  t odder. 

The  time  of  mowing  grass  for 
hay,  ought  to  be  regulat  d  accord- 
ing to  its  growth  and  maturity ; 
for  it  is  extremely  detrimental  to  a 
crop,  to  cut  it  too  early  ;  because 
the  sap  has  not  sufficiently  circu- 
lated through  the  whole  blade  of 
grass ;  so  that  the  latter,  when 
made  into  hay,  shrinks  and  consi- 
derably diminishes  in  bulk.  It  is, 
however,  equally  prejudicial  to  the 
grass,,  if  it  be  Buffered  to  stand  till 

it 
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it  shed  its  seeds.    \\  hen  the  to 

i  brow  n,  ii  w  ilJ  thi  a 
be  tit  ii  owed, 

1 1   :i  making 
i  v    the  vi  g<  table  juices  : 
:i,  diflerent  methods 
lu\  e  been  adopted,  of  which  we 
sJuill  notice  the  principal. 

In  the  count)  of  Middl 
whence  the  London  markets  are 
chiefly  supplied  with  hay,  all  the 
grass  mowed  on  the  first  day,  be- 
tiine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is 
tedded,  that  is,  uniformly  spread 
the  meadow,  divided  as  much 
us  possible,  and  well  turned,  be- 
fore twelve  o'clock,  and  perhaps  a 
second  time  in  the  afternoon.  It 
is  then  raked  into  wind-rows,  and 
formed  into  small  cocks. 

On  the  second  day,  the  grass 
mown  the  preceding  day  after  nine 
o'clock,  and  what  is  cut  on  this 
day  before  that  time,  is  tedded, 
and  treated  in  the  manner  above 
ibed.  Previously  to  turning 
the  grass  of'  the  second  day's  work, 
the  small  cocks  thrown  up  on  the 
preceding  day  are  well  shaken  out 
into  straddles,  or  separate  plats, 
five  or  six  yards  square.  Jt  the 
crop  be  so  thin  as  to  leave  large 
spaces  between  the  plats,,  they 
ought  to  be  raked  clean.  The  next 
business  is,  to  turn  the  plats,  and 
also  the  grass  cut  on  the  second 
d.iy,  which  is  generally  done  be- 
fore one  o'clock,  in  order  that  all 
the  grass  which  is  mowed  may  be 
drying  while  the  people  are  at  din- 
ner. In  the  afternoon,  the  strad- 
dles or  plats  are  raked  into  double 
wind-rows ;  the  grass  into  single 
ones ;  and  the  hay  is  thrown  tip 
into Jield-cocks  of  a  middling  size, 
also  called  tastardrcocks  ;  the  grass 
is  then  cocked,  as  on  the  preced- 
ing day. 

Similar  operations  are  succcs- 
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grvcly  performed  <  n  the  third  day  ; 
the  hay  in  bastard-cocks  is  again 
spread  into  straddles,  and  the  \i  hole 
is  turned  pit  \  iously  to  the  people 
going  to  dinm  r.  Should  the 
tin  r  have  proved  lii  nd.v  arm, 
the  bay  that  was  made  into  bas- 
tard-cocks on  I 

will,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day,  be  fit  to  be  housed.  On  the 
fourth  day,  the  hay  is  put  into 
stacks. — This  method  has,  from 
exp*  lienee,  proved  very  successful, 
especially  in  favourable  weather. 

On  the  Duke  of  A&gvle's 
estates  in  Scotland,  the  hay  is  dried 
on  pins  in  barns  ;  and,  when  thus 
made,  it  has  been  found  to  be  re- 
markably green  and  sweet. 

According  to  Dr.  Anderson's 
plan,  the  grass  is  to  be  cut  only 
v.  lien  it  is  perfectly  dry,  without 
spreading  it  out  into  swaths,  wind- 
rows, &c.  or  tedding  it,  as  is  the 
general  practice.  Immediately  af- 
ter it  is  mowed,  it  is  thrown  up 
into  small  and  narrow  cocks  about 
th:ve  feet  high  ;  each  cock  is 
slightly  thatched,  by  drawing  a  lit- 
tle hay  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cock,  which  is  laid  on  the  top,  with 
one  of  the  ends  downwards.  Thus, 
the  hay  may  with  case  and  expedi- 
tion be  rendered  equally  sate  from 
rain  and  wind,  unless  a  violent 
storm  should  occur  immediately 
after  the  cocks  are  raised.  And,  if 
they  be  put  up  when  the  grass  is 
perfectly  dry,  Dr.  Anderson  af- 
firms that  they  "  never  sit  so  close- 
ly as  to  heat,"  though  they  become 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  so 
firm  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  over- 
turned, unless  by  a  hurricane. 

In  these  cocks,  the  hay  is  suffer- 
ed to  remain  tor  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night ;  till,  upon  inspection,  it  is 
judged  that  they  will  keep  in  to- 
Icrably  large  Iramp-cccks  ;  in  which 

case 
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case  two  men,  each  of  -whom  is 
provided  with  a  pitch-fork,  cany 
the  small  coCks  between  them  suc- 
cessively to  the  place  where  the 
tret  in  p-cochs  are  to  be  raised.  The 
advantages  attending  this  method 
?re  :  ! .  That  the  labour  is  consi- 
derably shortened  ;  2.  That  the 
hay  continues  almost  as  green  as 
when  it  was  first  cut,  and  that  it 
jetains  its  natural  juices  in  the 
greatest  perfection ;  whereas,  by 
spreading  it  out,  tedding  it  in  the 
s«n,  kc.  it  becomes  bleached,  its 
sap  exhales,  and  it  is  frequently 
much  damaged  by  the  rain.  Par- 
ticular care,  however,  ought  to  be 
taken,  that  the  grass  be  perfectly 
dry  when  first  piled  up  into  cocks  : 
for,  if  it  be  in  the  least  degree  wet, 
it  will  speedily  become  mouldy, 
clog  together  so  closely  as  to  be 
impervious  to  the  air,  and  never 
dry,  unless  it  be  spread  out  in  the 
sun.  To  prevent  such  an  accident, 
Dr.  Anderson  directs  the  cutting 
of  the  grass  to  be  commenced  dur- 
ing fine,  settled  weather  in  the 
morning,  and  not  to  suffer  the  hay- 
makers to  tocch  it,  till  the  dew  be 
evaporated. 

In   the  28th  vol.  of  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  we  meet  with  a  com- 
munication from  Da  v  in  Barclay, 
E*-q.  of  WalthamstoWj  Essex,  who 
has  employed    Dr.    Anderson's 
method  of  ma!  ing  hay  with  sue- 
but,  instead  of  conveying  the 
hay  by  hand  to  the  stack,  he  caus- 
*art  rope  to  be  fixed  round 
tl.f  bottom  of  a  large  cock,  and  to 
be  drawn  by  a  horse  to  the  stack, 
while   a  man  fixes  a   pitch-fork   in 
the  opposite  side,  and  thus  pushes 
ock. 

Dr.  Darwin  proposes  a  middle 
way  to  be  adopt*  d  between  the 
different    methods     practised    in 
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the  North  and  South  of  Britain. 
If  the  swath  of  cut  grass  be  turned 
over  only  once  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  for  three  or  four  days,  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  it  become  in  a  man- 
ner dried  in  the  shade  ;  and,  if  it 
be  afterwards  spread  over  the 
ground  only  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
fine  day,  he  believes  the  hay  would 
become  .sufficiently  dry  to  be  stack- 
ed. He  strongly  recommends  the 
grass  to  be  thrown  into  small  cocks 
at  night,  especially1  if  the  weather 
be  damp,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
injured  by  the  excrements  and 
slime  from  the  vast  numbers  of 
worms,  which  rise  out  of  the  ground 
during  warm  moist  nights.  For 
this  reason,  the  hay-cocks  ought  to 
be  made  as  high  in  proportion  to 
their  base  as  possible,  that  a  less 
surface  may  be  in  eontacl  with  the 
ground,  while  the  broader  top  is 
exposed  to  the  aftion  of  the  air,  by 
which  the  exhalation  of  its  moisture 
is  accelerated,  and  the  hay  itself  is 
secured  from  accidental  showers. 

In  wet  seasons,  Dr.  Darwin 
thinks  the  best  method  is  to  turn 
the  swaths  every  day,  or  every 
other  day,  or  make  them  into 
small  cocks  ;  thus  to  secure  the 
whole  from  the  injuries  of  inces- 
sant rains  j  and  also  to  prevent  the 
parts  next  the  ground,  as  well  as 
in  the  middle,  from  fermenting  and 
putrifying.  When  the  weather  be- 
comes more  favourable,  the.  hay 
may  be  made  into  large  cocks,  so 
that  the  perflation  of  the  atmos- 
phere will  not  only  cause  its  mois- 
ture to  exhale  the  more  quickly; 
but  an  incipient  fermentation  will 
discharge  a  portion  of  heat,  and 
thus  contribute  to  dry  the  hay,  by 
increasing  the  evaporation  :  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  remarkable 
heat  generated  iu  hay  -  stacks, 
finished 
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finished   only   one    or    two    days, 
iv  contributes  to  dry  the  \\  bole 

1 1. iv  constituting  the  chief  foo  I 
of  horses  and  other  cattle,  espe- 
eially  during  the  winter,  different 
contrivances  have  been  suggested 
to  prevent  it  from  being  injured 
in,  while  making.  And  here 
\vr  cannot   but    recommend    the 

Era&ice  of  tippling i  which  we 
already  described  in  p.  12  of 
this  volume  ;  as,  from  its  simpli- 
city and  facility,  it  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  clover  and  other  grasses. 

Jn  the  14th  vol.  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  &c.  Air. John 
Middli.ton,  of  Lambeth,  gives 
an  account  of  a  machine  to  be  used 
in  the  making  ot  hay.  Jt  consists 
of  a  back  and  two  sides,  or  gates, 
each  oi  which  is  about  seven  feet 
in  length.  The  frames,  or  exte- 
rior parts,  are  of  oak  or  ash,  ha  t 
of  the  back  being  4  inches  by  4, 
while  those  of  the  wings  are  3 
inches  by  3.  Between  all  the 
frames  are  fixed  deal  planks  3  inches 
by  -r,  and  at  the  end  of  each  wing, 
or  gate,  are  chains,  to  which  the 
lu  rses  are  to  be  fastened  by  means 
of  splinter-bars.  Before  tliis  ma- 
chine can  be  employed,  the  hay  is 
to  be  put  into  rows  ;  the  animals 
being  harnessed,  and  managed  by 
persons  mounted  on  them,  they  are 
.slowly  driven  on,  so  that  all  the 
hay  may  be  collected  between  the 
gates.  When  the  machine  is  tilled, 
and  the  load  is  to  be  drawn  to  a 
distant  place,  the  horses  must  be 
kept  as  closely  together  as  possible. 

We  conceive  Mr.MiDDLEToN's 
implement  will  be  tound  useful 
during  the  ardent  heat  of  summer, 
especially  when  there  are  few  la- 
bourers, in  dragging  the  hay  toge- 
ther as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently 
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■.  and  thus  preventing  it  from 
parched.     In  show*  1  v   we 

thei ,  it  i.->  said  to  be  still  more 
viccablej  as,  in  case  oi  approach- 
ing rain,  the  ;  rass  may  be  collected 
immediately,  formed  into  a  stack, 
and  sheltered  from  wet  by  a  cloth, 
or  by  treading  it  closely  together. 
having  a  ridge  in  the  middle,  and 
by  raking  it  down  on  the  outside. 
He  observes,  that  during  the  u<t 
summer  ot'  \'£)5,  this  machine,  was 
particularly  convenient;  and  that, 
if  the  boys  or  drivi  rs  be  steady,  and 
the  horses  tract  a!  le,  or  accustomed 
to  the  wor  ,  ten  acres  of  hay  may 
be  effectually  secured  in  little  more 
than  one  hour. 

In  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  same  Society,  Mr. 
Richard  Toft,  ot  Kentish  Town, 
describes  a  contrivance  for  secur- 
ing hay-ricks  from  rain,  while  they 
are  raising;  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  a  silver  medal.  It  con- 
sists of  2-10  yards  of  coarse  cloth, 
called  duck,  prepared  with  tar  and 
oil;  three  scaffold-poles,  two  of 
which  are  upright,  the  third  ii 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
ends,  being  intended  for  a  ridge  ; 
two  double  blocks  ;  four  pedestals, 
and  about  one  hundred  weight  of 
tarred  rope  :  beside  these  article^, 
there  is  a  reel,  or  windlass,  toge- 
ther with  pullies,  and  iron  work, 
&e.  the  w  hole  expence  of  Which 
amounts  to  about  28l.  The  pe- 
destals  are  to  be  placed  four  feet  in 
the  ground,  for  the  reception  of 
the  poles.  The  width  of  the  cloth 
is  required  to  be  greater  than  its 
length,  as  it  is  to  be  raised  by  the 
ridge-pole,  for  the  admission  of 
air  :  and  as  die  stacks  are  generally- 
wider  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
bottom,  the  cloth  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  that  it  may  be  the  more 
easily  folded  over  the  pole.    When 

a  rick 
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a  rick  is  advanced  above  the"  eaves, ' 
and  begins  to  become  narrow, 
Mr,  Tori  directs  the  cloth  to  bs 
taken  down,  by  unhooking  one 
end  of  the  ridge-pole,  and  letting 
it  down  by  means  of  a  rope;  after 
which  die  other  is  to  be  unhooked, 
&c.  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
cloth  may  be  suffered  to  rest  upon 
the  sides  of  the  rick,  but,  in  case 
of  high  winds,  it  will  be  requisite 
tr  fasten  it  with  ropes. 

In  creeling  the  stacks,  great 
caution  is  necessary  that  the  hay 
be  not  put  together  before  it  is  per- 
fectly dry  ;  in  which  case  it  not 
■infrequently  happens  that  whole 
-  are  suddenly  reduced  to 
To  prevent  such  accidents, 
a  chimney  or  funnel  is  usually 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  stack, 
but  it  then  becomes  necessary  to 
fi  rm  adverts  beneath  the  stack,  by 
digging  three  or  four  trenches  ;  co- 
vering them  with  boards  or  sticks  ; 
and  exposing  their  apertures  in 
every  direction  to  the  wind,  in 
order  to  ensure  continual  ventila- 
tion. 

As  the  creeling  of  funnels  in 
stacks  is  not  universally  adopted, 
it  is  of  consequence  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  heat  which  the  stacked 
bay  bas.acqufred,  lest  it  should  at 
any  time  take  fire.  One  of  the 
easiest  methods  is  that  pursued  by 
Mr.  Ducket,  and  which  consists 
simply  in  thrusting  a  scaffold-bolt, 
'  or  some  long  iron-bolt  into  the  hay 
rick,  ami  then  introducing  a  gun, 
or  ram-rod,  furnished  with  a  strong 
worm,  and  screwing  out  a  sample, 
by  which  be  not  only  discovi  rs  the 
:  .1  .  Iso  tin  i  olour  oi  die  hayj 
arid  ii  thi  itack  require  air,  he  per- 
.(  ral  parts  w  ith  si- 
milar holes,  which  thus  answer 
•  r<  ry  purj  os<  ol'a  ventilating  iun- 
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In  T>ancadure,  bams  have,  within 
these  iew  years,  been  erected  for 
the  preservation  of  hay,  whence 
they  are  denominated  liOij-l-urus. 
Theyare  built  upon  pillars, and  co- 
vered with  slates.  Sometime  s  they 
are  provided  with  floors  boarded 
with  planks,  loosely  placed,  per- 
forated with  .holes,  and  lying  hol- 
low for  a  certain  space  above  the 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  admit- 
ting a  free  circulation  of  air  be- 
neath. These  buildings  are  cheap, 
useful,  and  very  convenient  in  bad 
weather  :  they  afford  such  advan- 
tages in  the  preservation  of  hay,  as 
will  in  a  short  time  amply  repay 
the  expenee  of  ereftinc,-  them. 

Having  nlreadv  pointed  out  the 
necessity  as  well  as  the  utility  of  giv- 
ing salt  to  cattle,  we  shall  here  only 
remark,  that  the  most  intelligent 
farmers  sprinkle  the  salt  while  the 
stack  is  raising,  alternately  between 
each  layer  of  hay,  in  the  proportion 
of  1  cwt.  of  salt  to  /  or  8  tons  of 
hay.  Every  species  of  cattle  will 
prefer  inferior  food  thus  prepared, 
to  the  finest  hay  in  its  raw  state  : 
for  the  salt  assimilating  with  the 
juices  of  the  hav,  prevents  too  great 
a  fermentation,  and  imparts  a  supe- 
rior flavour.  Farther,  the  salting  of 
hay-ricks  effectually  secures  them 
from  becoming  over-heated,  or  mil- 
dewed ;  so  that  the  hay  may  be 
put  together,  without  the  least 
danger  of  its  taking  fire,  in  a  much 
greener  state  than  would  otherwise 
be  safe. 

An  excellent  apparatus  for  se- 
curing hay  and  corn-stacks,  has 
i)i  i  ii  contrived  by  Sir  Joseph 
BANKS;  but,  as  an  adequate  idea 
of  it  cannot  be  conveyed  without 
the  aid  of  an  engraving,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  loth  vol.  of 
Annah  of  tericulture,  where  its 
description  is  illustrated  by  a  plate. 

A  p;i» 
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A  pater.'  tnted  in  Febru- 

ary, L801,  to  Mr.  W  ILL1  IM  I.ks- 
tkk,  of  Cotton  End,  Northamp- 
tonshire, tor  his  improved  ei 
for  cutting  hay,  straw,  tobacco, 
&:c.  of  which  we  shall  give  afar'* 
eher  account  under  the  head  of 

Stuaw-C'i'TTKK. 

Hay-w  atkk,  or  Hay -tea.  See 
vol.  i.  p.  423. 

H  A 1  S,  signify  a  particular  kind 
of  net,  for   taking  rabbits,   hares, 

&C. 

As  rabbits  frequently  stra 
abroad  at  mid-day  for  fresh  grass, 
two  or  three-  ot  these  nets  aire  di- 
rected to  In:  pitched  at  the  entrance 
of  their  barrows.  The  sportsman 
then  goes  round  their  haunts  with 
a  dog,  and  drives  them  into  their 
burrows,  -where  an  assistant  s 
them  as  tin  y  enter. 

HAZKL-NUT  TREE,  or  Co- 
ry lus,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  consist- 
ing of  four  species  :  oik;  of  these  i-. 
a  native  of  Britain,  namely,  the 
'.  :ina,  or  Common  Hazel-nut 
tree.  It  grows  in  woods,  eopses, 
and  hedges ;  flowers  in  March  or 
April. 

All  the  different  species  of  the 
hazel  are  large,  hardy,  and  deci- 
duous shrubs ;  they  have  several 
varieties,  valuable  for  their  fruit, 
which,  in  a  cultivated  state,  is 
known  under  the  name  of 
lerts. 

These  shrubs  prosper  in  almost 
any  soil,  or  situation  ;  and  may  be 
propagated  either  by  layers,  or  by 
planting  their  nuts  in  February ; 
for  which  purpose  the  latter  should 
be  preserved  in  sand,  in  a  moist 
cellar,  inaccessible  to  vermin  ;  but 
they  should  not  be  secluded  from 
the  external  air,  for  want  of  which 
they  will  become  mouldy.  "When 
reared  in  coppices,  this  shrub  pro- 
duces  abundance  of  uuderwood, 
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that  may  be  cut  ev<  rv  5th,    ,~th,  or 
sth  year,  according  to  ;'. 
ned. 

The  iiirs  of  this  wood  are  vari- 
ous :  it  is  employed  lor  pol« ;, 
hoops  for  barrels,  spars,  hu 
handles  for  implements  of  1ms- 
handry,  walking-sticks,  fishing- 
.  &C  Where  beautiful  speci- 
mens are  required  for  veneering  or 
staining,  the  roots  of  the  hazel-mlt 
tree  are  preferable  to  the  branches. 
In  Italy,  the  chips  are  used  for  lin- 
ing turbid  wines;  and  in  countries 
■  yeast  is  scarce,  the  twigs  of 
this  shrub,  dried,  and  afterwards 
!  in  the  fermenting  liquor, 
,  1  substitute  for  that  article 
in  brewing.  Painters  and  engravers 
prepare  coals  for  drawing  outlines, 
from  the  wood  of  this  plant,  by  the 
following  process :  Pieci  s  of  dri#d 
hazel,  about  the  thickness  of  a  lin- 
ger, and  4  or  5  inches  in  length, 
are  put  into  a  larg  :  pot  fill*  1  with 
sand',  and  the.  top  of  which  is  closely 
covered  with  clay.  In  this  live- 
lier they  are  placed  in  a  potter's 
oven,  or  otherwise  exposed  to  a 
surnoieiMr degree  of  heat;  and,  on 
cooling,  the  sticks  are  found  to 
be  converted  into  charcoal,  which 
freely,  and  is  easily  effaced 
with  India-rubber. 

According  to  Ilvelyk,  no  plant 
is  beiier  calculated  for  thickening 
copse  ;  ■  .-  1  he  haze!  ;  with  this 
be  recommends  the  following 
(  .  iitiousniethod'j  Take  a  pole 
of  hazle  (for  which  ash  or  poplar 
btuted)  of  20  or  10 
feet  in  length,  the  head  of  which  is 
somewhat  lopped  into  the  ground  ; 
the  pole  should  likewise  be  chopped 
near  the  soil,  in  order  to  make  it 
yield  :  thus  fastened  to  the  earth 
with  a  hook  or  two,  and  covered 
with  fresh  mould  sufficiently  < 
it  will  produce  an  incalculable :  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  suckers,  speedily   thicken, 
and  tarnish  a  tine  coppice. 

The  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  rhe 
hazel-nut  tree,  though  difficult  of 
digestion,  have  a  mild,  farinaceous, 
oily  taste,    which  is  agreeable   to 
most  palates  ;  yet  filberts  are  said 
to  be  wore  nourishing  than  nuts  : 
both,  however,  operate  as  a  cathar- 
tic, when  chewed  small  and  taken 
in  considerable  quantities  ;  but  pro- 
duce  constipations  of  the  bowels, 
if  swallowed  in  large  pieces  ;   and 
dysentery,  if  eaten  unripe.     A  kind 
of   chocolate,    has    been    prepared 
from   tiiis   fruit,    which    has   also 
occasionally  been   converted    into 
bread.     An  expressed  oil  is  obtain- 
ed from  the  nuts,  which  is  little 
inferior  to  that  of   almonds:   it  is 
often  preferably  used  by  painters, 
as  it  readily  dries;   and  chemists 
employ  it  as  the  basis  of  fragrant 
oils  artificially  prepared,  because  it 
easily  combines  with,  and  retains, 
odours.     An  emulsion  made  of  the 
kernels,  and  taken  with  good  old 
mead,  is  recommended  for  invete- 
rate  dry   coughs. — Squirrels    and 
mice   are  excessively  fond  of  the 
nuts ;    goats  and    horses   eat    the 
leaves,    but    they  are  refused   by 
sheep  and  hogs. 

HEAD,  the  uppermost  or  fore- 
most  part  of  the  animal  body. 

As  the  foundation  of  many  dis- 
c  tf  :s  is  laid,  by  taking  cold  in  this 
part  of  the  frame,  we  shall  offer  a 
few  hints  relative  to  its  covering. — . 
For  new-born  children,  an  easy 
and  moderately  warm  head-dress 
is  fully  sufficient  during  the  first 
weeks  of  their  existence  ;  as  super- 
fluous ornaments  only  tend  to  en- 
CUmber  and  to  fatigue  them.  The 
infant's  cap,  however,  ouidit  not 
r  >  \ic.  narrow,  nor  tied  too  close- 
ly, lest  the  head  be  compressed, 
the  muscles  of  the  cars  crippled, 
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and  the  sense  of  hearing  impair-* 
cd. 

It  is  equally  hurtful  for  children 
and  adults  to  walk  in  the  sun  with 
the  head  uncovered,  yet  our  cum- 
bersome black  hats  though  sanc- 
tioned by  custom  and  fashion,  are 
generally  too  heavy  for  the  hot  days 
of  summer  j  .they  ought  to  be  ma- 
nufactured of  lighter  materials,  and 
either  white,  or  dyed  of  some  light 
colour,  especially  for  soldic  rs,  tra- 
vellers, and  persons  labouring  in 
the  field.  Such  individuals  should 
wear  hats  made  of  oil-cloth,  sup- 
ported by  fine  wires,  or  of  straw, 
chips,  &c. 

In  this  temperate  climate,  youth 
may  with  safetv  be  accustomed  to 
go  wit  i  their  heads  uncovered 5 
but,  in  those  countries  where  either 
of  the  two  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold  prevail,  the.  opposite  practice 
must  be  adopted. 

Many  diseases,  however,  might 
be  avoided,  were  the  trite,  but 
true  maxim  of  "  keeping  the  head 
cool,"  more  strictly  attended  to. 
Hence  the  wearing  of  thick  and 
warm  night-caps,  whether  at  night, 
or  in  the  day  time,  cannot  be  too 
much  reprobated  ;  as  those  who  in- 
dulge in  this  whimsical  habit,  render 
themselves  continually  liable  to  take 
cold  from  the  slightest  change  in 
the  atmosphere:  thus  baldness, 
violent  hcad-achs,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  lethargic  stupor,  or  in- 
sanity, are  among  the  many  fatal 
effects  which  sooner  or  later  to' low 
this.imprudent  custom. — See  also 
Hair. 

HEAD-ACH,  or  Cephalalgia,* 
painful  sensation  in  the  head,  pro- 
duced by  various  causes,  and  at- 
tended with  differ*  <s,  ac- 
cording to  its  various  degrees,  and 
the  part  of  the  head  where  it  is 
situated. 

Head. 
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HeatUachj  in  general.  i->  w»1    a 

symptom  i  Qtly 

ioncd  by  i  '     •.  »J on 

the  brain,  as  also  by  ul< 
lions,  8cc.  oil  that  s< 

dentary  lite,  or  tl 
subject  in  costiveaess  or  in 
tion,  arc  more  peculiarly  liable  to 
tracks  of  the  bead-ach.     An 
acrimonious  state  of  the  flu 
the  stone j  catarrhs;  contusions  <>n 
the  head  ;  a  diseased  state  of  the 
teeth  ;     piles  ;     hysterics  ;     strong 
odours  cf every  kind  ;  the  lames  of 
tobacco  ;      rheumatism   ;     gi 
scurvy  ;  worms  both  in  the  ii 
tines  and  in  the  head  ;   too  much 
hair;   grief  5   and  intoxication,  are 
among  the  numerous  causes  of  this 
affection,   which  is   sometimes   so 
violent    as    almost   to  deprive,   the 
unhappy  sufferer  of  his  sen 

"Where  the  head-ach  origin 
from  an  internal  cause  situated 
within  the  brain,  it  is  seldom  cur- 
able. In  nervous  affections,  relief 
may  sometimes  be  procured  by  ve- 
nesection, cupping,  or  leeches  ;  by 
sneezing  remedies,  blisters,  issues, 
or  other  topical  discharges  near 
the  head ;  by  purgatives  ;  or  by 
determining  the  fluids  to  other 
parts.  Frequent  combing  and  cut- 
ting of  the  hair,  as  well  as  bathing 
the  feet  in  tepid  water,  will  like- 
wise be  found  very  serviceable. — 
A  poultice  of  elder  flowers  applied 
to  the  part  affected,  has  been  some- 
times attended  with  good  effects, 
as  also  has  the  holding  of  a  piece  of 
hellebore  in  the  ear. 

According  to  Thunberg,  Ca- 
jeputoil,  applied  to  the  head,  will 
afford  considerable  relief.  Simi- 
lar success  has  attended  the  appli- 
cation of  aether  and  spirits  of  harts- 
horn as  a  sternutatory,  and  as  a  lo- 
cal remedy.  It  is  asserted,  that 
the  most  acute  and  obstinate  head- 
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I.  both  internally  in  the 
form  •  1  by 

inliug    the   herb   rou 
m  ck.     Stron  ■,  ■ 
been  of  ( on  ii  I  rabli 

ma  tic    habits,    and 
those  whi  -  ■  :>  is  impaired. 

The  diet  of  persons  afflicted  with 
the  hgad-ach  ought  to  consist  of 
such  emollient  substances  as  will 
prevent  costiveness  ;  for  instance, 
stewed  prunes,  apples,  spinach,  Sec. 
The  drink  should  be  diluting,  such 
as  bar]  -  .Ji',  or  infusions  of 
malt,  &c.  Their  feet  and 
should  be  kept  warm,  and  the 
head  shaved,  frequently  bathed 
with  warm  w::'.  r,  re- 

taining ii  as  much  as  possible  in  an 
erect  pi  stare. 

Head- w ark.  Seed  RedPorrr. 

HEALTH,  is  a  proper  disposi- 
tion of  the  several  constituent  parts 
of  the  body,  by  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  perform  their  respective 
functions  without  any  impediment, 

The  continuance  of  health  de- 
pends chiefly  on  what  has  been  pro* 
fessionally  called,  the  six  non-na- 
turals ;  namely,  air ;  food  :  exercise ; 
the  passions :  evacuation  and 
tention ;  sleep  and  waking ; — I , 
ing  of  these  subjects  in  their  al- 
phabetical series,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  health  being  the  object  of 
medicine,  we  refer  the  reader  ia 
both  respects  to  the  different  ar- 
ticles, according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  occur. 

Moderation,  however,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  is 
equally  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  as  a  pure  air,  and 
wholesome  food.  Cleanliness,  too, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  j 
for  an  unclean  person  very  seldom 
enjoys  good  health.  Hence,  fre- 
quent washing  of  the  skin  is  of  the 

first 
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first  importance  ;  and  we  are  fully 
pefsa  ided,  that  most  of  the  diseases, 
■with  whrch  the  lower  classes  of 
people  are  affected,  especially  in 
Crowded  neighbourhoods,  originate 
from  the  filthy  state  which  is  but 
too  evident  in  many  of  their  wretch- 
ed habitations. 

With  respect  to  those  persons 
who  propose  to  reside  in  hot  cli- 
mates, we  shall  state  only  a  few 
simple  rules,  by  an  attention  to 
which  their  health  may  be  effectu- 
ally preserved; 

1.  Abstain  from  all  excess  in 
spirituous  liquors. 

2.  Avoid  with  the  utmost  care 
the  evening  dews,  or  wetting  of 
the  feet  on  the  approach  of  night  ; 
as  fatal  sore  throats  notunfrequent- 
ly  arise  from  this  source.  Should 
the  feet,  however,  have  been  wet- 
ted by  any  accident,  Jet  the  whole 
body  be  speedily  immersed  into 
cold  water. 

3.  Bathe  every  morning  in  the 
sea,  or,  if  possible,  in  sea-water; 
but,  where  that  cannot  be  procur- 
ed, dissolve  an  ounce  of  salt  in  a 
bason  of  water,  and  wash  the  skin 
with  the  solution,  alter  which  put 
on  the  clothes  without  drying  the 
skin.  This  operation  stn  ngthens 
the  muscular  fibres,  and  covers 
the  skin  with  a  kind  of  saline  crust, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  f)r. Balks, 

tttaily  prevents   all  febrile  in- 
1  ttions. — With  these  precautions, 
he  asserts,    a   person  of  a  sound 
constitution   may  enjoy  as  good   a 
of  health  in    the   hottest  as  in 
the  most  temperate  climates. 
HEARING,  is  one  of  the  ester- 
ases, and  expresses  the  ad  or 
faculty  of  perceiving  sounds. 

Animals  possess  this  sense  in  a 

more  acute  degree  than  man;  the 

(j.v  1  and  the  hare  enjoy  the  faculty 
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of  hearing  in  a  pre-eminent  degree : 
by  means  of  it,  the  former  perceives 
the  slightest  soun  Is,  an  1  is  thus 
enabled  to  seize  her  prey,  while 
the  timid  hare  is  cautioned  against 
approaching  danger.  This  very 
delicate  sense  is  liable  to  be  im- 
paired by  a  variety  of  accidents  ; 
hence  arises,  that  unpleasant  defect 
cal  ed  Di:,\i  n'kss,  of  the  causes 
and  cure  of  which  we  have  already 
treale  [. 

HEART,  a  hollow  muscle  of  a 
conical  form,  situated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  thorax  or  breast  :  its 
basis  is  turned  towards  the  right, 
and  its  point  towards  the  left  side. 
The  former,  whence  the  great 
blood-vessels  take  their  origin,  is 
covered  with  fat,  and  has  two  hol- 
low appendages,  called  auricle^, 
from  their  resemblance  to  an  ear. 
The  whole  consists  of  two  cavities, 
which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  thick  muscular  septum  : 
one  ol  these  is  called  the  right,  and 
the  other  the  left  ventricle. 

The  heart,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  most  powerful  muscle 
in  the  animal  body,  serves  to  faci- 
litate the  motion  or  circulation  of 
the  blood,  which  is  communicated 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  frame, 
by  means  of  various  arteries  and 
veins.  These,  however,  it  is  the 
province  of  anatomy  to  describe; 
and  as  that  subject  does  not  enter 
into  our  plan,  we  trust  this  brief 
explanation  will  suffice. 

HEART-  BURN*  or  Car  din  Igia, 
an  uneasy  sensation  of  heat  in  the 
stomach,  which  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  nausea  and  si<  kness, 

The  heart-burn  generally  arises 
from  a  prevailing  acidity,  indiges- 
tion, the  eating  of  tough  fat  meat, 
and  untermented  mealy  substances. 
Those  persons  who  are  subject  10 

this 
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this  affection,    ought    to  drink  no 
s t a  1  - ■  or  acid  lie  I  u>  abstain 

from  flatulent  food. 

If  indigestion,  or  debility  of  the 
stomuh,  be  the  cause,  th  •  ;>uient 
rniv  take  infusions  of  Peruvian 
bark,  valerian,  or  any  other  sto- 
i  o  bitter.  Moderate  exercise 
in  the  open  air  will  contribute  to 
promote  digestion,  and  consequent- 
ly remove  the  complaint. 

S  10  lid  the  heart-burn  originate 
from  acidity  of  the  stomach,  the 
general  practice  is  to  administer 
absorbent  medicines,  such  as  pre- 
pared chalk,  crab's  claws,  calcined 
oyster-shells,  8rc.  a  tea-spoonful  of 
either  being  given  in  a  glass  of 
neppermint-water,  which  frequent- 
ly procures  relief. 

There  are,  however,  many  cases 
in  which  absorbents  tend  to  aggra- 
vate rather  than  to  cue  this  trou- 
blesome affection  ;  namely,  when 
it  proceeds  from  an  acrid  and  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  generated  on  the 
stomach.  In  such  instances,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  powder  of  gum- 
arabic  dissolved  in  half  a  tea-cupful 
of  water,  and  repeating  this  dose 
th^ee  or  four  times,  if  necessary] 
has  been  attended  with  immediate 
success;  and,  where  the  gum  can- 
not be  procured,  a  few  bianched 
sweet- almonds  finely  chewed,  and 
swallowed,  have  often  produced  a 
similar  effect:. 

If  the  heart-burn  originate  from 
flatulency,  the  remedies  pointed 
out  for  that  affection,  may  be  here 
safely  resorted  to  ;  such  as  infu- 
sions of  anise-seeds,  ginger/  and 
other  carminatives. 

HEARTs -EASE,  or  Herb 
Trinity,  Viola  tricolor,  L.  an  in- 
digen  us  annual  plant,  growing  in 
corn-fields,  bcc.  It  produces  gene- 
rally white  and  yellow  blossoms, 
intermixed    with     purple,,     which 
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i    from  M  iv    t,>  S  'ptefhberi 
This  plant  has  aim  i  va- 

rieties, and,  when  reared  In  gar- 
dens, is  known  under  the  name 
of  Panties.  It  was  formerly  in 
great  repute  for  epilepsies,  asth- 
mas, &c.  At  present,  how 
it  is  used  Only  in  !h'-  disorder  pe  Mi- 
liar to  children,  called  cries ta  lac 
tea,  or  a  species  of  scald-head 
affecting  "the  face.  A  handful  of 
the  fresh,  or  half  a  dram  of  the 
dried  leav  S,  is  boiled  ia  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  if  eontinu  1  to  be  drunk 
for  some  W  lin- 

ing and   evening    it  has  invariably 
been  attended  with  success. 

HEAT,  signifies  either  the  pe- 
culiar sensation  we  feel  on  the  ap- 
proach of  buraaing  bodies,  or  the 
cause  of  th;       Fe  t    which  is  Firk. 

Heat  is  now  universally  consi- 
dered as  a  modification  of  a  fluid; 
but,  after  the  various  inquiries  of 
the  most  able  chemists,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  towards  ascer- 
taining all  the  phenomena  of  this 
subtle  and  invisible  element.  In 
this  place,  we  shall  only  select 
a  few  principles  in  some  degree 
illustrative  of  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties:  1.  Heat  and  cold  mu- 
tually expel  each  other.  2.  Heat 
is  visihlu  occasioned  by  the  con- 
centration of  '  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  also  of  the  electric  fluid. 
As  fire,  therefore,  is  evidently  the 
cause  of  heat,  it  follows  that  both 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  electric 
fluid  are  elementary  fire.  3.  Heat 
expands  bodies  in  every  direction  ; 
hence  the  elementary  fluid,  when 
producing  heat,  acts  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumference  ;  and, 
when  it  generates  cold,  moves  in 
a  contrary  direction .  4.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  calculate 
the  precise  quantity  of  heat  which 
any  substance  contains.     5.  Heat 
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assists  the  progress  of  vegetation,  tku,  Black  Crow-bkup-it.  -.  •* 
but  too  intense  a  degree  of  it  pro- 
duces efie&s  totally  different.  6. 
When  latent  heat  'is  transferred  to 
external  bodies,  vapours  become 
condensed,  and  in  some  cases  return 
to  their  original  state :  in  others, 
they  are  productive  of  light,  and  a 
vehement  degree  of  sensible  heat, 
whence    the  different  phenomena    the  months  of  April  and  May.    Its 


CfiAKE- BERRIES,  Empclrmii  ni- 
grum, L.  an  indigenous  plant* 
growing  on  moist  mountains  and 
elevated  heat  lis,  in  the  driest  and 
most  barren  lands,  as  weU  as  in 
bogs  and  moorlands.  It  abounds- 
in  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire.,  and 
the  northern  counties;   flowers  in 


of  Distillation,  Evaporation, 

&c. 

With  respect  to  the  purposes  to 
which  heat  is  applicable,  such  as 
the  warming  of  apartments,  &c. 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  ar- 
ticles Fire-place,  Grates,  Hot- 
houses, &c. 

HEATH,  or  Erica,  L.  a  genus 
of  plants  comprising  100  species, 
five  of  which  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain. The.  principal  of  these  is  the 
vulgaris,  Common  Heath  or  Ling. 
It  grows  on  heaths  and  in  woods  ; 
flowers  from  June  to  August. 

In  the  island  of  Ishy,  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  a  wholesome  ale 


black  berries  are  eaten  by  the 
Highlanders;  but,  if  taken  in  large 
quantities-,  they  occasion  violent' 
head-achs :  hence  they  are  more 
proper  for  grouse. — The  plant  is 
not  relished  by  goats,  and  is  to- 
tally refused  by  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep  : — if  boiled  with  alum,  the 
berries  impart  a  purplish  dye. 

HECTIC  FEVER,  a  species  of 
slow  fever,  returning  daily,  with 
paroxysms  at  noon,  and  in  the 
evening;  generally  attended  with 
profuse  perspiration  at  night;  and 
the  urine  depositing  a  sediment 
like  brick-dust. 

Causes  :  Persons  of  tender  con- 


is  prepared,  by  brewing  one  part  stitutions,  and  those  who  indulge 
of  malt,  and  two  parts  of  the  young  in  violent  passions,  especially  grief* 
tops  of  heath,  to  which  hops  are  are  chiefly  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
occasionally  added.  hectic  fevers. — Besides,  luxurious- 
In  England,  the  common  heath  living,  abuse  of  wine,  the  drinhing 
is  employed  in  making  brooms  and  of  impure  water,  the  excessive  use 
fagots,  which  last  are  used  ether  of  perfumes,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
as  fuel  in  ovens,  or  for  filling  up  pressipn  pf  natural  discharges,  and 
drains  before  they  are  covered. —  an  injudicious  treatment  of  catarr- 
Horses,   sheep,  and  goats,   eat  the  hal,  putrid,  inflammatory  and  in- 


tender  shoots  of  heath. — The  stalks 
and  tops  are  of  considerable  service 
in  tanning  leather,  especially  for 
soles  ;  and,  if  woolkn  cloth  be 
boiled  in  alum-water,  and  after- 
wards in  a  strong  ek-<  notion  of  the 
tops,  it  will  acquire  a  fine  0) 
colour. — Bees  are.  veiy  partial  to 
the  flowers  of  this  specie?;  but, 
v.h'!>  Ik.',  abounds;,  the  honey 
acquires  •    <   dish  lint. 


termiit-'iu    feversj  fire  among  the 
numerous  causes  of  this  disorder. 

Prqgnosis :  Hectics  arising  in 
consequence  pf  a  favourable  feup- 
puratipo  of  a  wound,  or  ulcer,  are 
the  least  dangeipjftS;  But,  where 
they  are.  confirmed,  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  a  radical  cure-,  as  medicine 
can  only  mitigate  the  symptoms, 
and  protract   a  lingering  exigence. 


The    changes    of  the    seasons    are 

HE/  [XL,    the.    Bljiu* -li.ah-    particularly  fatal  to  young  hectic 

patitn's. 
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patients,  who,  if  attacked  in  the 
sp:i:ij;.  generally  languish  (ill  the 
.  or,  if  they  be- 
en i:  o  the  diiM  ise  durin  ; 
the-  su  rimer  -  tlst  «,  they  linger 
out  .i  w  ,  tched  existence,  till  about 
t!h  sara  period  arrive* in  the  fol- 
low in-.:,  year. 

M  nent :    As  this 

fever  arises  from  various  causes,  it 
most  necessarily  require  different 
remedies.  J;i  general,  however, 
the  chief  object  to  be  attended  to, 
is  the  mitigation  of  the  symptoms, 
by  preventing  both  costiveness  and 
looseners  ;  by  procuring  sleep,  and 
checking  the  night-sweats.  The 
uee  of  Peruvian  bark  has  been  at- 
tended with  considerable  success  ; 
for  it  ten  is  to  stop  the  progress  of 
gangrenes,  and  the  suppurations 
become  more  favourable.  Caute- 
ries applied  to  the  head  ,  antiscor- 
butics ;  together  with  gelatinous,  or 
mealy  substances,  and  the  mode- 
rate use  of  generous  wine,  may  be 
safely  administered.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease,  soft,  stewed 
eggs  and  raw  oysters  eaten  in 
small  portions,  have  often  proved 
very  be.  eficial. — Dr.  Hulme  re- 
commends the  inspiration  of  fixed 
air,  in  beciic  fevers  accompanied 
with  pulmonary  complaints.  Much, 
however,  depends  upon  the  diet, 
air,  and  exercise.  The  diet,  in- 
deed, ought  to  consist  chiefly  of 
milk  and  vegetables.  Half  a  pint 
of  either  goats  or  asses  milk,  which 
last  is  less  viscid  than  any  oilier 
kind,  should  be  drunk  three  or 
four  times  in  the  course  of  a  dav, 
and  continued  for  weeks,  and  even 
months.  Some  authors  preferably 
recommend  butter-milk,  which  in 
their  opinion  is  equal  to  that  of 
asses ;  observing  that  many  per- 
sons have  recovered  by  die  free  use 
of  it:    nevertheless,  it  ihould  be 
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sparingly  taken  at  first,  and  gra- 
dually increased  till  it  become  al« 
raost  the  onlj  sustenance. 

Persons  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed  to  animal  food  and  strong 
liquors,  must  ctfvt  this  (hinge  by 
imperceptible  degrees  j  and,  by  per- 
sisting in  the  course  above  men- 
tioned, they  will  in  most  cases  re- 
cover,  unless  the  fever  have  made 
such  progress  as  .to  reduce  the 
tram;-  to  a  confirmed  consumption. 

In  hcotic  illness,  where  all  other 
r<  medies  h  \\  •  railed,  a  journey  to 
Bath  is  generally  proposed  by  the 
languishing  patient,  or  the  disap- 
pointed physician  ;  but,  as  Dr.  He- 
berden-  has  judiciously  observed, 
the  fatigue  and  inconve.uencies  of 
travelling,  to  a  dying  person,  are 
such  as  ought  necessarily  to  pre- 
clude the  attempt:  besides,  the 
Bath  waters  are  peculiarly  hurtful 
in  this  fever,  which  they  always 
increase,  and  thus  aggravate  the 
sufferings,  and  accelerate  the  aleath 
of  the  exhausted  traveller. — Whe- 
ther the  boasted  virtues  of  the  di- 
gitalis, or  fox-glove,  are  such  as 
have  lately  been  promulgated  with 
sanguine  exultation  by  several  wri- 
ters, time  and  experience  alone 
can  decide. 

HEDGE,  in  agriculture,  a  fence 
inclosing  a  field,  or  garden,  &c. 
generally  made  by  intertwining  the 
branches  of  trees. 

Hedges  are  usually  divided  into 
two  classes  :  ] .  Outward  fences, 
planted  either  with  hawthorn  or 
black-thorn,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready treated  under  the  article 
Fexce  ;  and,  2.  Those  intended 
for  gardens,  which  are  planted  ac- 
cording, to  the  fancy  of  the  pos- 
sessor, with  holly,  yew,  or  other 
evergreens. 

In  forming  outside  hedges,  the 
plants  ought  to   be  as  nearly  as 
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possible  of  the  same  size.  The 
sets  should  be  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  freshly 
taken  up,  straight,  smooth,  and 
well  rooted.  The  best  season  for 
planting  them  out,  is  late  id  the 
autumn ;  and  the  young  hedge 
ought  particularly  to  be  attended 
to  during  the  first  two  years  ;  be- 
cause, if  it  be  then  neglected,  no 
future  care  can  recover  it.  The 
top- shoots  must  not  be  shortened, 
but  the  sides  regularly  pruned  for 
some  years,  while  the  inclqsure  is 
young;  for,  o.dy  by  adhering  to 
this  practice,  the  hedge  will  attain 
a  proper  degree  of  closeness  and 
strength. 

The  late  Mr.  Bake  well  was 
remarkably  curious  in  his  fences  : 
he  used  to  plant  one  row  at  the 
distance  of  a  foot  from  set  to  set  ; 
and,  after  making  the  ditch,  to  lay 
the  earth   dug  out  of  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  bank  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  quick.     In  other  parts  of 
England,  die  bank  is  made  on  the 
side  of  the  quick  above   it.     The 
advantage  of  Mr.  B.'s  method  is, 
that  the  plants  grow  only  in  the 
surface- earth,    not    secluded   from 
the  atmosphere  ;  whereas,  in   the 
common  practice,  the  best  earth  is 
generally  loaded  by  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  mud  taken  from  the  ditch, 
and  placed  obliquely  on  the  bank. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable 
waste  of  land   in   the  former  me- 
thod :    for,   alter   the   whole    was 
thus  formed,  he  usually   added   a 
double  post  and  rail  ;  one   on   the 
outside  of  such  bank,  and  the  other 
on  the  outside  of  the  quick. 

"  Hedges  designed  for  ornament 
in  gardens,  are  sometimes  planted 
with  evergreens,  among  which  the 
holly  is  preferable  to  any  other  ; 
next  in  rank  is  the  yew,  but  the 
dead  colour  of  its  leaves  renders 
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such  hedges  less  agreeable.  The 
laurel  is  another  plant  that  may  be 
employed  as  a  fence  for  garden  s; 
as  it  is  one  of  the  mo.^t  beautiful 
evergreens ;  but  it  shoots  forth 
with  such  luxuriance,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  confine  it  to  any 
shape  :  its  leaves,  too,  are  very 
large,  and,,  if  cut  through  with 
the  sheers,  present  a  very  dis- 
agreeable appearance :  hence  they 
ought  to  be  pruned  with  a  knife, 
and  the  shoots  cxaftly  cut  down  to 
each  leaf. 

In  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  for  tlte  Bncou- 
rttgetoient  <f  Arts,  tkc.  Mr.  Lf.a- 
•j  i  am,  of  Barton,  gives  an  account 
of  his  method  of  planting  quick- 
set hedges  on  dry,  gravelly,  or 
thin  soils.  He  considers  the  causes 
which  rentier  such  hedges  very 
indifferent,  to  be — 1.  That  they 
are  set  too  low  or  flat  on  the  sur- 
face, to  allow  the  roots  to  strike 
deeply  into  the  soil.  2.  That, 
when  planted  higher,  thry  are  ge- 
nerally too  near  the  slope  of  the 
bank,  and  thus  cannot  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  rain.  To  remedy 
these  inconveniencios,  two  lines 
are  marked  out,  12  feet  apart: 
the  upper  part  of  the  soil  is  taken 
from  three  feet  within  each  line, 
and  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the 
space,  so  as  to  form  a  fiat  bed, 
three  feet  in  breadth,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  quicks  are  planted; 
the  remaining  spr.ee  of  18  inches 
on  each  side  is  filled  up  with  the 
earth,  gravel,  or  sand  taken  out 
of  the  ditches  on  both  sides,  by 
which  means  the  bed  is  extended 
to  live  feet,  alloy  ing  six  inches  for 
the  slope  of  the  bank.  Quicks, 
thus  planted,  will  find  sufficient 
nourishment  in  the  soil,  before  the 
tap-root  reaches  the  barren  gravel- 
ly bottom ;  and  the  earth  thus 
placed, 
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placed,  will  retain  moisture  enough 
.!i  the  pi  mtfl  i  so  that  they 
will  in 

lent     truer,      v,  hi    '.,     by 

i  side 

it  a  (small  ex- 
pence  from  the  ill  effects  i  f  simp 
wind  ir  of  the      i.     Mr. 

-pace, 
on  siv.-h  low-priced  groan.!,  i-,  l)iit 
j     an. I.  as    a  good,    thriving 
is   obtained,  it  amply  corn- 
pens  es.     A  hedge, 
constructed  according  to  the  di- 
mensions above  stated,   cost  him 
n-pertce  per  rod  of  seven  yards 
in  !■  ;. 

In  the  1st  vol.  of  tl  c  Letters  and 
Puha-s  Of  the  Bath  and  Ul-st  of 
England  Society,  we  meet  with  a 
communication,  in  which  elift'd  are 
amended  for  fences.  When 
elm-timber  is  felled  in  the  spring, 
the  chips  made  in  trimming  the 
trees  are  to  be  sown  on  a  piece  of 
newly-ploughed  land,  and  harrow- 
ed in,  as  is  practised  with  corn. 
Every  chip,  that  has  an  eye  or  bud, 
will  speedily  shoot  iikc  the  Cuttings 
of  potatoes ;  and,  as  such  pbnts 
have  no  tap-roots,  but  strike  their 
fibres  horizontal'}'  in  the  richest 
part  of  the  soil,  they  will  be  more 
vigorous,  and  may  be  more  easily 
transplanted,  than  if  they  had  been 
raised  from  -eeds,  or  in  any  other 
manner.  They  possess  this  farther 
advantage,  that  five  or  six  stems 
v  ill  generally  rise  from  the  same 
chip  ;  and,  after  being  cut  down 
to  within  three  inches  of  the 
ground,  they  will  multiply  their 
side-shoots  in  proportion,  and  form 
a  thicker  hedge,  without  running 
to  naked  wood,  than  by  any  other 
method  hitherto  practised  :  Lastly, 
if  they  be  kept  carefully  clipped 
for  the  first  three  or  four  years, 
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fere   saifl  to   become    almost 
;.. -liable. 

In  the  81 
instructive  work,  we  find  another 
communication  on  the  suhj  r.t  of 
hedges;  and  the  L^reat  advan' 
that  might  be  derived  from  them, 
by  planting?  cyder-fruit-trees.  If  a 
judicious  mixture  of  such  trees  were 
set  in  hedges,  the  profit  they  afford 
would  amply  compensate  the  ex- 
penees  incurred,  without  any  loss 
of  ground.  And,  as  the  best  kinds 
ol''  this  fruit  are  so  extremely  sour 
at  the  proper  season  of  gathering, 
that  even  hogs  will  scarcely  touch 
them,  depredations  are  not  to  be 
apprehended; 

Having  already  treated  on 
Fences*,  we  shall  only  add,  that 
those  of  our  readers,  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  more  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  may  with  ad- 
vantage peruse  the  firrt  and  second 
volumes  of  Dr.  Anderson's  "  Es- 
says on  slgriailture,'1  in  which  it  is 
fully  discussed,  and  the  plants  best 
calculated  for  making  hedges  are 
judiciously  pointed  out. 

HEDGE-HOG,  the  Common, 
or  Hifstrix  I'rhiGC'.'us,  L.  is  a  qua- 
druped, which  is  from  nine  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  the  body  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  entirely  covered  with 
sharp  quills  on  its  back,  but  with 
hair  on  the  breast  ■  the  ears  are 
broad,  round,  and  short,  and  the 
eyes  small  and  protuberant. 

The  females  of  these  animals, 
after  a  gestation  of  seven  weeks, 
produce  four  or  live  young  ones, 
of  a  whitish  colour,  with  only  the 
points  of  the  bristles  appearing 
above  the  skin. 

Hedge -hogs  unnaturally  devour 
their  offspring,  and  all  attempts 
hitherto  made  to  domesticate  tliem, 
have  proved  ineffectual.  They  ire- 
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quent  woods,  live  under  the  trunks 
of  old  trees,  in  the  chinks  of  rocks, 
or  under  large  stones.  Being  of  a 
timid  disposition,  they  proceed  only 
at  night  in  quest  of  food,  which 
consists  of  fallen  fruit,  roots,  leaves, 
insects,  ike.  It  is,  however,  net 
founded  on  truth,  that  they  i  xtraet 
the  milk  from  the  udders  of  cows ; 
as  the  peculiar  smal  ness  of  their 
mouth  renders  the  a6t  of  sucking 
impracticable.-*— They  may  be  ad- 
vantageous! v  kept  in  gardens, where 
tl  ey  will  be  of  considerable  service, 
by  devouring"  many  noxious  insects, 
especially  moles,  mice,  and  snails, 
which  last  they  eat  with  great  avi- 
dity.— The  flesh  of  these  creatures 
is  eitable. 

Hedge-hyssop.  See  Hyssop- 
leaved  Loose- strife. 

Hedge-mustard.  See  Mus- 
tard. 

HELLEBORE,  or  Hclldorus, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  consisting  of 
five  species,  two  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  Britain  :  t  e  principal  of 
these  is  the  jaetidi/s,  Fetid  Hel- 
lebore, Bear's-foot,  Ox-heel,  orSet- 
terwort.  It  grows  in  meadows, 
shady  places,  and  hedges  ;  produc- 
ing green  flowers,  somewhat  tinged 
with  purple  at  the  edges,  which 
blow  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April. 

In  a  recent  state,  this  species  has 
an  extremely  fetid  smell,  accom- 
panied with  a  bitter  taMe,  which  is 
■0  remarkably  acrid,  as  to  exco- 
riate the  mouth  anil  fauces.  A 
decoction  of  it  is,  by  country  peo- 
ple, employed  as  a  cai  artic,  tor 
Which  purpose  one  or  two  drams 
are  fully  sufficient,  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  fetid  hellebore  are 
sometimes  given  to  children  as  a 
Vermifuge;  but  as  their  operation 
js  so  violent,  that  a  large  dose 
fui^bl  easily  prove  fatal,  this  yiru- 
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lent  plant  ought  to  be  employed 
only  by  farriers.  —  Beside  imme- 
diate vomiting,  the  most  proper 
antidotes  to  every  specie?  of  the 
h  'Ik-bore,  are  mueilagi  ous  drinks 
in  very  large  quantities;  such  as 
the  decoctions  of  oatmeal,  pearl? 
barley,  linseed,  marsh -mallows, 
&c.  or  milk  and  water;  after  tak- 
ing which,  the  poisonous  matter 
wiil  be  most  effectually  counter- 
acted by  diluted  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemons,  or  other  vegetable  acids. 

Helme.      See  Sea-MATWEED. 

HEMLOCK,  or  Comum,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  comprising  rive  spe- 
cies ;  one  of  which  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  namely,  the  maculutum, 
Common  Hemlock  ;  or  Kcx,  a  bi- 
ennial plant,  growing  in  hedges, 
orchards,  rubbish,  on  cultivated 
ground  and  dunghills ;  it  flowers 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
Its  stalk  is  more  than  a  yard  high, 
sometimes  an  inch  thick,  hollow, 
marked  with  many  dark-red  spots, 
and  knotty ;  its  umbels  consist  of 
numerous  small  white  flowers,  and 
the  fruit  resembles  aniseed,  but  has 
an  unpleasant  taste.  The  whole 
plant  is  poisonous ;  though  its  leaves 
were  forme  rly  often  employed  in 
schirrous  tumors  of  the  breast, 
and  cancers  ;  in  which  painful  dis- 
order, though  it  may  not  in  every 
case  effect  a  cure,  it  is  a  very  use- 
ful medicine,  when  duly  prepared 
and  administered. 

As  the  Common  Hemlock,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  most  deleterious 
vegetables  of  this  climate,  we  ad- 
vise the  reader  to  refrain  from  med- 
dling with  this  precarious  medi- 
cine, and  to  intrust  its  preparation 
to  professional  hi  ds,  If  inad- 
vertently taken,  this  species,  as  well 
as  the  two  following  kinds  of  the 
Hemlock,  require  similar  anti- 
dotes and  treatment  with  theHelle? 

borev 
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horc,  of  hare  treated  in 

the  preceding  artii 

Hemlock,    the    Lesser. 
i      il's  Parsley. 

HEMLOCK,the  Wat-mi,  Phei- 
irium,   L.    a   genus    of  plants 

Consisting   of  tWO    Specie.-,     i 

•which. the Mfuaticum ,  Water  Hcm- 
.  or  Horse-bane,  is  a  native  of 
Britain.   It  grows  in  rivers,  ditches, 
and    pools :     and    flowers   in    tiie 
months  of  June  and  July.     This 
es  is  eaten  by  horses,  sheep, 
and  goats,  but  swine  do  not  re  ish 
it.    and    it    is    totally    refused    by 
cows.     It  is  considered  as  a  fatal 
poison,  to  horses,  which  on  eating 
it  become  paralytic  :    this  aii'e.cuon 
casioned  by  an  insect  called  cwr- 
>  ()ai(ipitiii(  -us,  which  is  gene- 
rally found  within   its  stems ;   the 
usual  antidote  is  the  dung  of  pigs, 
which,  ought  to  be  given  to  the  ani- 
mal as  early  as  possible. 

The  leaves  of  the  horse-bane 
are  sometimes  employed  in  discu- 
tient  cataplasms  ;  its  seeds  are  re- 
commended in  intermittent  levers 
and  pulmonary  consumptions,  but 
ought  to  be  prescribed  by  the  fa- 
cult  v. 

HEMLOCK,  theLoxG-LE  a  ved 
Water,  or  Wateb  Cow-bank, 
Cicuta  virosa,  L.  is  an  indigenous 
perennial  plant,  trowing  on  the 
sides  of  pools  and  rivers  j  flower- 
ing in  the  month  of  August. — It  is 
likewise  one  of  the  most  virulent 
vegetable  poisons  ;  its  root  is  large, 
hollow,  and  contains  a  very  acrid 
milky  juice  that  soon  changes  to  a 
saffron-colour,  and  has  a  nauseous 
taste,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
parsnip  :  the  stem  attains  a  height 
of  four  feet. — Early  in  the  spring, 
when  it  grows  in  the  water,  it  is 
frequeiu  y  eaten  by  cows,  which 
are  inevitably  killed  by  it ;  but,  as 
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Ihe  summer  advaik'  tit  bet 

comes  stronger,  and  they  carefully 

avoid  it.  Yet,  though  it  is  thus 
fatal  to  cows,  it  is  eaten  with  safety 
by  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  which 
last  devour  it  with  avidity. 

HEMP,  the  Common,  or  Can- 
nabis sativa,  L.  a  valuable  plant, 
which  grows  wild  in  the  East  In- 
dies, and  is  cultivated  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  Britain,  par- 
ticularly in  the  counties  of  Sussex 
and  Suffolk.  It  thrives  most  fa- 
vourably on  a  sandy,  moist  loam, 
or  on  old  meadows  and  low  bot- 
toms near  rivers,  and  is  propagated 
from  seed,  which  is  sown  in  the 
proportion  of  eleven  pecks,  or  two 
bushels  per  acre,  broad-cast ;  though 
a  much  smaller  quantity  will  suf- 
fice, if  it  be  drilled.  The  proper 
time  of  sowing  hemp,  is  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  April,  or  even 
a  month  later ;  but  the  best  crops 
are  generally  produced  from  the 
earlier  seeds. 

This  useful  plant  requires  no 
weeding :  the  male, or^fimlle  hemp, 
is  usually  fit  for  pulling  in  the 
middle  of  July,  or  about  nine  weeks 
after  it  is  sown.  The  female, 
termed  karlc,  or  seed-hemp,  is  sel- 
dom ripe  till  September,  when  it 
is  pulled,  tied  into  bundles,  and 
set  to  dry  :  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
they  are  loosened,  and  the  heads  or 
tops  are  held  upon  a  hurdle  by 
one  person,  while  another,  with  a 
small  threshing  flail,  beats  out  the 
seed. 

The  hemp  is  then  prepared  for 
the  manufacturer,  either  by  grass- 
ing, that  is,  lying  on  stubble  or 
pasture  ground,  in  order  to  be 
gradually  dew -ripened;  or,  by  wa- 
ter-ratting, for  which  process  clay- 
pits  are  preferred  to  running-water. 
In  these,  the  hemp  is  immersed  in 
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bundles,   laid  both  directly,    and 
across,  thus, 


for  four  or  five  days,  according  to 
the  fineness  of  the  weather.  The 
next  operation  is  that  of  reeding, 
namely,  the  separation  of  the  bark 
from  the  reed,  or  woody  part, 
which  is  effected  either  by  pulling 
out  the  reed  with  the  hand,  or  by 
drying,  and  breaking  it  by  machi- 
nery, like  flax.  The  hemp  is  then 
cleared  of  its  mucilaginous  matter, 
by  pouring  water  through  it,  and 
squeezing  out  the  liquid  alter  every 
affusion,  till  it  be  completely  di- 
vested of  those  particles. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of 
iiraki/jg  it,  which,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  is  performed  with  the 
aid  of  certain  machinery  worked 
by  the  hand ;  when  th?  hemp  is 
beaten  in  mills  ;  combed  or  dressed 
by  drawing  it  through  heckles,  si- 
milar to  the  combs  of  wool-manu- 
facturers ;  and  spun  into  thread, 
whence  it  is  made  into  twine, 
cordage,  cloth,  netting,  &c. 

Beside  the  strong  cloth,  and 
other  articles  made  from  it,  hemp 
is  of  considerable  utility  for  other 
purposes.  The  refuse,  called  hemp- 
sheaves,  affords  an  excellent  fuel; 
and  the  seeds  yield  by  expression  a 
pure  oil,  which  is  ptculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  burning  in  chambers,  as  it 
is  perfectly  limpid,  and  possesses  no 
Bme?l.  Another  valuable  property 
of  hemp  is,  that  it  effectually  ex- 
pf Is  vermin  from  plantations  of 
cabbages  ;  for,  if  it  be  sown  on 
the  borders  of  fields,  &c.  planted 
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with  that  vegetable,  no  caterpillar? 
will  inft  st  it. 

When  fresh,  hemp  has  a  strong, 
narcotic  smell :  the  water  in  which 
it  has  been  soaked,  is  said  to  be  in 
a  high  d  g  ee  poisonous,  and  to 
produce  fatal  effects,  immediately 
after  drinking  it.  The  seeds  have 
an  unctuous,  sweetish  taste ;  they 
may  be  triturated  with  water,  or 
boiled  in  milk  as  an  emulsion, 
-which  is  i  ccasionally  taken  as  a 
domestic  remedy  in  coughs,  heat 
of  urine,  and  similar  complaints. 

The  important  uses  of  hemp, 
and  the  superiority  of  that  produced 
in  this  country,  have  justly  ren- 
dered it  an  object  of  attention  to 
Government.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1783  a  bounty  of  3d.  per  stone 
was  granted  on  all  hemp  raised  in ' 
Britain,  in  order  to  encourage  its 
growth  :  and,  with  the  same  pa- 
triotic view,  heavy  duties  are  im- 
posed on  that  article,  when  imported 
from  foreign  countries.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  exportation,  both 
from  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  duty- 
free.— The  prices  of  hemp-linen, 
vary  from  one  to  six  shillings  and 
upwards  per  yard,  in  proportion  to 
its  coarser  or  finer  texture. 

There  is  another  species  of  hemp, 
called  Chinese  Hemp  (Crotolaria 
yuncea),  which  was  introduced  into 
England  from  India,  in  the  year 
1/83,  when  various  experiments 
were  made  with  little  success ; 
though  they  fully  proved  that  the 
plant  will  perfectly  succeed  in  this 
climate.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  statements  which  have  been 
published,  is  that  communicated 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hinton,  of  North- 
w  aid,  near  Brandon,  Suffolk  ;  on 
whom  the  '*  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,"  &c.  in  1/SS, 
conferred  the  silver  medal.     This 

gen- 
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gentleman  received  some  seeds 
1 1  tin  the  Seen  tary  oi  the  Society, 
in  1786,  w !  ich  were  sown  dd  the 
17th  day  of  May,  and  the  plains 
-,( d  on  the  oth  day  of  Jane. 
They  were  few,  and  sicklj  ; 
notwithstanding  several  favourable 
ahowi  rs,  t!  ey  continued  to  languish 
so  much,  that  the  experiment 
\\  ;i>  entirely  abandoned j  and  buck- 
wheat was  harrowed  into  the  ground 
for  a  fallow-crop.  In  the  beginning 
©f  October,  however,  the  persons 
employed  in  cutting  the  buck- 
wheat, discovered  some  seed  in 
the  heads  of  a  few  straggling  hemp- 
plants,  which  had  been  suffered 
to  grow  among  the  crop ;  and 
which,  after  being  carefully  thresh- 
ed, produced  three  pints  of  toler- 
ably good  seeds.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  1/8/,  they  were  sown  on  a 
sjnall  piece  of  good  soil  :  in  the 
course  of  nine  days  the  young  plants 
came  up,  and  were  suffered  to  grow 
till  August,  when  they  were  pulled. 
The  produce  of  pure  hemp  weighed 
at  the  rate  of  Q5  stone  7  pounds 
and  12  ounces  per  acre,  beside 
three  bushels,  two  pecks,  and  half 
a  pint  of  seeds  that  were  saved ; 
which  is  upwards  of  one-third  more 
than  the  best  crops  of  English  hemp 
have  ever  been  known  to  yield. 

In  the  Eastern  climates,  hemp- 
leaves  are  used  like  opium,  and 
possess  similar  intoxicating  proper- 
ties. The  Russians  and  Poles,  even 
of  the  higher  classes,  bruise  or  roast 
the  seeds,  mix  them  with  salt,  and 
eat  them  on  bread. — Birds,  kept  in 
cages,  are  likewise  fond  of  this  oily 
seed ;  but  they  should  not  be  in- 
dulged in  its  constant  use,  which  is 
apt  to  render  them  prematurelv  old, 
bund,  and  at  length  consumptive. 

Hemp  being  an  article  of  exten- 
sive utility,  various  vegetables  have 
been  discovered,  winch  may  serve 
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as  substitutes.  Among  these  are 
:   ■  >  :  lea- cod,  or  6'  tidago 

Canadensis,  a  perennial  plant,  that 
n  ii  ht  be  easily  cultivated  in  Britain: 
its  stalks  are  numerous,  straight, 
row  above  five  feet  in  height; 
they  afford  very  strong  libres,  if 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
h<  mp.  The  sun- flower,  or  Hclian- 
tkus,  L.  also  affords  sin  :le  filaments 
or  fibres,  which  are  said  to  be  as 
thick,  and  in  all  respects  as  strong, 
as  small  pack-thread.  —  See  also 
Nettle. 

HEN,  the  female  of  the  Cock 
(Pkasianus  Galiusj,  an  useful  do- 
mestic bird  which  lays  eggs,  and 
produces  one,  and  sometimes  two 
broods  of  chickens  in  one  year. 

It  well  ieA.  and  allowed  to  roam 
in  a  farm-yard,  a  good  hen  will  de- 
posit, iu  the  course  of  twelve 
months,  above  200  eggs.  She  pre- 
pares her  nest  without  any  care, 
eit  er  among  bushes,  or  by  scratch- 
ing a  hole  iu  the  ground ;  the  time  of 
hatching  is  preceded  by  a  clucking 
noise,  and  the  animal's  discontinu- 
ing to  lay  eggs.  Ten  or  twelve 
chickens  being  the  greatest  number 
that  a  good  hen  can  rear  and  clutch 
at  a  time,  various  methods  have 
been  devised  for  obtaining  young 
broods  by  artificial  means,  of  which 
we  have  already  treated  under  the 
article  Hatching. 

Capons  may  easily  be  taught  to 
clutch  a  fresh  brood  of  chickens  : 
First,  the  fowl  is  made  so  tame,  as 
to  feed  from -the  hand  ;  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  evening,  the  feathers 
are  plucked  off  his  breast ;  the 
bare  skiu  is  rubbed  with  nettles  j 
and  the  chickens  are  then  placed 
beneath  him.  This  expedient  is 
repeated  two  or  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession, till  the  animal  conceives  an 
affection  for  the  young  birds  thus 
committed  to  his  charge:    when 
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one  broo  1  is  grown  up,  another 
1  may  be  placed  un- 
jder  him,  ?n  the.  manner  above  dir 
I  ■  and  'np  will  treat  diem  with 
the  same  tenderness  as  the  real  pa- 
rent. 

i  ti'.X-F)  ANE,  txHyoscyamus,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants  comprising  nine 
-species,  one  of  which  is  a  na  ive  of 
Britain,  namely,  the  niger,  orCom- 
B&OR    Hen-bane.     It    abounds   in 
villages,    road-sides,    and    among 
rubbish  ■,  and  Rofwersin  the  month 
of  July.      Neither    horses,  cows, 
r  sheep,  will  touch  this 
plant,  though  the  animals  last  ru  m- 
tioned  are  supposed  to  eat  it  when 
ig  : — ii  is  not  relished  by  goats. 
The  seeds,  leaves,  and   roots  of 
tlie  common  hen-bane,  taken  in- 
ternally, are  reputed  to  be  poison- 
ous ;  and  numerous  instances  have 
been  recorded  of  their  virulent  ef- 
teets.     The  general  consequences 
ating   diem   are,    convulsions, 
madness.,  arid  death;   though  Dr. 
Smith  states  that  lie  his  eaten  die 
sink  with  impunity.     The  leaves, 
altered  about  a  house,  are  said 
to  chive  away  mice  and  rats  :  when 
bruised,    they   emit  an  odour   re- 
sembling lliat  of  tobacco,  and  are 
so  powerfully  narcotic,   that  their 
union  occasions  the  l.ead-aeh 
and  giddiness.     The  whole  plant  is 
fatal    to    poultry ;     it  intoxicates 
hogs  ;    'out  cows,  horses,  dogs,  and 
goats,   are  able  to  bear  a  tolerable 
portion  before  they  are  affected. — 
Id  superstitious   ages,  the  famous 
sorcerer's    ointment  was  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  the  hen-bane, 
which  produced  a  kind  of  delirious 
inspiration,  on 
■   anointed  with  this 
I  Malignant  per- 

sons, todera  times,  appear 

to  be  well  acquainted  with  thi  pro- 
of the  hen-bane: 
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and  the  iniquities  lately  practised 
in  a  village  near  Newport,  Salop, 
with  a  preparation  of  this  power- 
ful plant,  almost  exceed  belief; 
especially  as  they  were  directed  by 
one  branch  of  a  numerous  family 
against  another,  not  even  except- 
ing infants.  When  suspicions 
arose  against  those  miscreants  who 
were  guilty  of  secretly  mixing  tnis 
baneful  vegetable  with  al,>  and 
beer,  the}'  had  the  inhuman  auda- 
city to  introduce  the  poison  be- 
tween  thetsoles  oi  tin-:  shoes ;  and  af- 
ter these  were  secured,  between  the 
seams  of  shirts  that  were  suspend- 
ed on  the  hedge. — We  have  men- 
toned  these  flagrant  instances  of 
depravitv,  in  order  to  caution  the 
credulous  reader,  and  to  shew  that 
the  extraordinary  effects  of  this  poi- 
sonous application  arise  from  natural 
causes,  and  ought  not  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  witchcraft,  as  was  unfortu- 
nately the  case  in  Shropshire,  till 
the  whole  mystery  was  satisfacto- 
rily explained.  The  writer  of  this 
article,  having  contributed  to  de- 
b  i  i  the  delusion,  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  wain  the  public  against  certain 
grave  and  whimsical  matrons,  as 
well  as  old  men  lurking  about 
country  places,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  fortune-telling,  and 
amusing  the  harmless  listeners 
with  spell-craft,  cunningly  enter 
into  the  secret  history  of  different 
families,  avail  themselves  of  the 
most  powerful  herbs,  and  thus  be- 
come subservient  to  the  most  ne- 
farious purposes, 

Notwithstanding  these  virulent 
properties,  the:  hen-bane  has  lately 
been  employed  with  considerable 
Success  in  the  most  obstinate  dis- 
eases, such  as  epilepsy,  internal 
spasms,  madness  and  melancholy  ; 
though  we  trust  that  no  circumspect 

persqn  will  ever  resort  to  its  use,, 
without 
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without  consulting  a  rnedicalfri 
— .-If,  however,  any  small   portion 
.  i  i  Bbonld  have  been  ae- 
cidentall)  ->^  allow ed,  bi  »k  en 

.  to  be  instantly  taken  ;    and, 
after  dischargii  ntents  of 

the  stomach,  n  will  be  necessary 
t,>  idmii  ister  enac  lient  and  oily 
clysters,  to  repeat  them  as  often 
as  they  are  ej  ;-u  d,  and  to  drink  as 
large  portions  of  vinegar  or  juice 
oaons  diluu  d  with  water,  as 
the  stom  c  i  is  able  to  support. 

In  recent  casts,  where  tlie  poi- 
Bonous  ointment  of  hen-bane  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  skin,  mild 
sudorifics,  joined  with  mercurial 
frictions,  will  then  be  very  proper; 
in  order  to  excite  a  slight  salivation, 
and  expel  the  virus ;  but,  if  some 
time  after  the  accident  has  ela 
and  the  patient  become  d  lhrious, 
paralytic,  consumptive,  or  blind, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  profes- 
sional advice. 

Hex-lit.      See    Fetid    Hoke- 

BOUND. 

HEN-HARRIER,  Dove-co- 
lourld  Falcon,  or  Blue  Hawk, 
raico  Ci/aiieus,  L.  a  native  bird, 
found  chiefly  in  the  north  r  1  parts 
of  Britain.  It  is  about  18  inches 
in  length ;  the  female  breeds  an- 
nually on  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and 
other  precipices  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ;.  and  makes  her  nest  on  the 
ground,   where  she  deposits   four 

Ihe  ben-harrier  flies  low,  skim- 
ming along  the  surface  ot  the 
earth  in  search  of  its  prey,  con- 
sisting of  lizards,  reptiles,  and  birds, 
especially  poultry  ;  among  which  it 
commits  great  depredations. 

HFX-MOULD-SOIL,  in  agri 
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ft   n  b  irtei  calculated  for 

.  nit  ure  of 
grain;  because  it  does  not  adh 
sufficiently  close  to  the  com  to  keep 
i  e  -iilk^  firm,  while  crowing  ;  or, 
if  it  appear  to  t  rive,  tin*  grow  this 
generally  coarse,  and  yields  abun- 
dance of  straw,  but  little  in  the 
ear.  This  soil  possesses  too  much 
moisture,  arising  from  a  bed  of 
stiff  clay,  which  prevents  the  dis- 
charge of  the  waier  into  the  lower 
strata,  so  that  the  crop  becomes 
uncommonly  rank. 

In  other  parts  of  Britain,  the 
appellation  of  hen-mould  is  given 
to  a  black,  compaci  earth,  streaked 
with  white  mould.  This  soil  is  v<  rv 
rich  and  fertile,  producing  the  finest 
wbe  u. 

HENTIXGS,  a  term  used  by 
farmers  to  express  a  particular  me- 
thod of  sowing  grain  before  the- 
plough,  so  that  the  seed  is  cast  in 
a  stiaight  line,  which  is  followed  by 
the  plough,  and  thus  completely 
covered.  This  method  of  sowing 
is  supposed  to  save  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grain,  as  well  as  to 
lessen  expence;  because  a  dex- 
terous lad  is  fully  competent  thus 
to  scatter  the  seed  with  the  same 
regularity  as  the  most  skilful  hus- 
bandman. 

Hepar  Sulphuris.  See  Liver  of 
Sulphur. 

HEPATIC  ALOE,  the  inspis- 
sated juice  ot  the  common  aloe,  a 
native  of  Barbadoes,  and  other 
West  India  Islands.  Its  smell  is 
much  stronger,  and  more  disagree- 
able, than  the  Socotrine  aloes;  the 
taste  is  uncommonly  bitter  and 
nauseous.  The  best  hepatic  aloe 
comes  from  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 


culture,  a  term  used  in  some  parts  of  in  large  gourd-shells;  an  inferior 
England  to  denote  the  oiaek,  moul-  sort,  which  is  in  general  soft  and 
dering.  hollow,  spongy  earth,  which  clammy,  is  imported  in  casks.  For 
js  usually  found  at  the  bottoms  of  an  account  of  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties. 
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tics,  we  refer  the  reader  to  p.  34 
of  our  fir^t  volume. 

Hkp-tp.ek.     See  Dog-kose. 

HtP.li,  a  name  g^ven  to  all 
plants,  the  stalks  or  stems  of  which 
perish  every  year,  after  their  seeds 
have  attained  to  maturity. 

Herbs  are  usually  divided  into 
two  classes:  1.  Tho-e,  the  roots 
of  which  decay  together  with  the 
stem  ;  and  2.  Those,  whose  roots 
vegetate  in  the  ground  for  several 
years. 

The  former  class  is  subdivided 
into  I.  .Inuuals,  or  those  plants 
which  arrive  at  maturity  the  hi.-*! 
year,  and  entirely  perish,  imme- 
diately after  they  have  shed  their 
seeds;,  such  are  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, kc.  2.  Biennials;  and  3. 
Trieftniak  ;  namely,  such  as  vield 
fruits  andflowersthesecondor  third 
year,  and  then  decay  :  of  this  na- 
ture is  the  Garden  Angelica,  and 
some  other  plants. 

Those  herbs  which  do  not  decay 
after  they  have  shed  their  seeds, 
be'on^  to  the  latter  class,  and  are 
called  perennials  ;  some  of  them 
lose  their  verdure,  and  continue 
bare  during  part  of  the  year,  such 
as  colt's-foor,  kc.  while  others  re- 
tain their  leaves  the  whole  year, 
ire  called  evergreens; 
such  arc  the  holly,  fir,  &c. 

hLrtuaous  Ptunts  are  such  as 
are  furnished  with  succulent  stems, 
.iks,  creeping  along  the  ground 
every  year.  They  are  divided  into 
similar  classes  with  herbs,  ami 
those  which  merit  more  particular 
notice,  are  treated  of  in  th:  ir  al- 
phabetical -erics. 

HERBAL  (Herbarium),  gene- 
rally speaking,  signifies  a  book, 
ining  a  methodical  arrange- 
ment of  the:  classes,  gem  I, 
■    ■  and    varieties    of    plants, 

tog'  ther  with  an  account  of  their 
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properties.  It  is  also  applied  to  a 
hortiis  siccus,  or  dry  garden  ;  an 
appellation  given  to  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  plants  carefully  dried 
and  preserved, 

Among  the  different  methods 
adopted  by  botanists,  for  obtaining 
a  hortus  siccus,  the  following  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  practicable  : 

1.  Lay  the  plants  fiat  between 
papers;  then  place  them  between 
two  smooth  plates  of  iron  screwed 
together  at  the  corners :  in  this  state 
they  are  to  be  committed  to  a 
baker's  oven  for  two  hours.  After 
being  taken  out,  they  must  be  rub- 
bed over  with  a  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  brandy  and  aqua- 
fortis, then  pasted  down  on  paper 
with  a  solution  of  gum-tragacanth 
in  water,  after  Which  they  are  to 
be,  laid  in  a  book,  where  they  w  ill 
adhere,  and  retain  their  original 
fireshnt  s. — Although  this  process 
was  suggested  by  Sir  R.  South- 
wi;li.,  in  the  237th  Number  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,  yet  the  follow- 
ing method  is  more  simple  : 

2.  Flatten  the  plant,  by  passing 
a  common  smoothing  iron  over  the 
papers  between  which  it  is  placed  ; 
and  dry  it  slowly  in  a  sand-heat. 
For  this  purpose,  the  cold  sand 
ought  to  be  spread  evenly,  the 
smoothened  plant  laid  gently  on  it, 
fend  sand  sifted  over  so  as  to  form 
a  thick  bed  ;  the  fire  is  then  to  be 
kindled,  and  the  whole  process 
carefully  watched,  till  the  plant  is 
gradually  .  and  perfectly  dried  — . 
Thus,  the  colour  of  the  tenderesfc 
herb  may  be  preserved,  and  the 
most  delicate  flowers  retain  all  their 
pristine  beauty. 

3.  Another,  and  far  more  com-. 
plete method,  was  st;g.<  stedby  the 

.otis    Mr.     WtiATiiLY;     and 
U  art   a  slight  resemblance  to  that 

La  t 


who    intend   I 

•reyiousl)  to  procure — I.  A  si 

shape 

ing  up  tip  \  quantity  of 

fine  sifted  sand,  suffici  nt   to  fill 

the  box  :  ::.  \  cond  !,'<  num- 
ber ...  ,  ■  pliant  papi  r,  from 
one  to  foui  inch*  s  iqo  ire  ;  and,  l. 
Some  small  flat  leaden  weights, 
and  a  few  small,  bound  bi 

He  then  directs  the  specimen  of 
the  plant  intended  for  the  bj  rbal  to 
be  gathered,  when  dry  and  in  full 
bloom,  with  all  its  parts  as  perfect 
as  possible,  and  conveyed  home 
in  a  tin  box,  well  secluded  from 
the  air.  The  plant  is  first  to  be 
cleared  from  the  soil  as  well  as  the 
decayed  leaves,  and  then  laid  on 
the  inside  of  one  of  die  leaves  of  a 
sheet  of  common  cap-paper,  i  I 
upper  leaves  and  flowers  are  next 
to  be  covered,  w,  en  expand  :d,  by 
pieces  of  the  prepared  paper,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  leaden  wei  his 
placed  on  them.  The  remainder 
of  the  plant  is  now  to  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner. 

The  weights  ought  next  to  be 
gently  removed,  and  the  other  leaf 
of  the  sheet  of  paper  folded  over  the 
opposite  one,  so  as  to  contain  the 
loose  pieces  of  paper  and  plants 
between  them.  A  book  or  two  is 
now  to  be  applied  to  the  outside  of 
the  paper,  till  the  intended  number 
of  plants  is  thus  prepared  ;  when  a 
box  is  to  be  filled  with  sand  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch,  one  of  the  plants 
put  in,  and  covered  with  sand  suf- 
lieient  to  prevent  the  form  of  the 
plant  from  varying.  The  other 
plants  may  then  be  placed  in  suc- 
cession, and  likewise  covered' with 
a  layer  of  sand,  one  inch  thick  be- 
tween each  5  after  which  the  whole 
is  to  be  gently  pressed  down  in  a 
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grvati 

of  lira 

The  box  h  next  to  be  carefully 

■  being 

/  a  little  raised,  .ts  majr 

llientj   the  sides  be- 

•tire, 

t  three  limes  in  the  day  :   or, 

the  whole  may  be  put  into  an  oven 

In   the   course   of 

two  or  three  days,  the  plants  will 

.)■  dry,  when   the   sand 

•n  but,  and  put  into 

another  box :    the   plants    should 

liki  wise  be  removed  to  a  sheet  of 

writing  pa| 

Thi-  method  of  preserving  plants, 
."Mr.  Vv'hati  ly  states  to  be  prefer- 
able to  every  other,  as  both  the 
flowers  and  leaves,  if  kept  loosely 
in  the  paper,  in  a  dry  room, 
v  >dt  being  exposed  to  the  air, 
will  retain  their  beauty  for  several 
years.  It  will,  however,  be  ne- 
cessary to  inspect  them  once  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  any  small  insects, 
that  may  accidentally  breed  among 
the' plants. 

Herb-Benxet  See  Common 
A  vex  -. 

Herb  -  Christopher.       See 
Christopher,  the  Herb. 
Herb-Gerard.  SeeGouT-WE?  d. 

HERB-PARIS,  or  True-love, 
One-berry,  or  Four-leavez> 
True-love,  Paris  quadrlfoila,  L. 
an  indigenous  plant,  growing  in 
woods  and  shady  places  ;  and 
flowering  in  the  month  of  May 
or  June. 

The  dark,  brown  berries  of  this 
plant,  possess  a  narcotic  smell,  and 
are  fatal  to  poultrv.  If  inadver- 
tently eaten  by  children  or  adults, 
they  occasion  vomiting  and  spasms 
in  the  stomach  The  expressed 
juice  of  the   berries,  however,  ij 

said 
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o.iid  to  be  useful  in  inflammations 
of  the  eyes ;  and  both  the  leaves 
and  berries  possess  similar  pro- 
perties with  opium. — According  to 
Lixxjeus,  the  root  of  the  Herb  - 
Paris  may  be  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Ipecacuanha;  for  it  ex- 
cites vomiting,  if  given  in  a  double 
proportion.  —  Bohmer  remarks, 
that  the  dried  leaves  impart  a 
flue  yellow  colour  to  yarn  or 
linen-cloth,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared in  alum-water. 

HERB -ROBERT,  or  Fetid 
Cranes-bill,  Geranium  Rolertia- 
mnn,  L.  an  indigenous  annual 
plant,  growing  on  walls,  hed  es, 
rubbish,  and  stony  places  ;  flow- 
ering from  May  to  October.  This 
herb  is  in  great  repute  among  many 
farmers,  for  its  efficacy  against 
the  staling  of  blood,  and  the  bloody 
flux  in  cattle;  in  which  cases  it  is 
said  to  be  preferable  to  most  of  the 
remedies  used  on  such  occasions. 

In  Germany,  the  Herb-Robert 
is  employed  in  the  process  of  tan- 
ning ;  and  Damboukney  obtained 
from  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
species  of  Geranium,  a  more  or 
less  durable  yellow  dye. 

Here-Twopence.  SeeCKEEP- 
ing  Loose-strife. 

HERON,  the  Common,  or  Ar- 
dea  major,  L.  a  predatory  bird, 
which  has  a  small  lean  body,  but 
is  provided  with  long  legs,  and  a 
sharp-pointed  bill. 

The  male  heron  is  a  very  elegant 
bird ;  its  forehead,  crown,  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  white; 
the  head  is  adorned  with  a  pendent 
t  of  long  black  feathers ;  be- 
neath the  covers  of  the  wings  it 
aUo  has  a  fine  black  plumage. 
'ilie  female,  however,  is  not  so 
handsome;  she  builds  her  nest 
e.tlier  in  trees,  or  in  high  dill's 
over  the    sea,    and  forms  it    of 
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sticks  lined  with  wool :  in  the* 
month  of  February,  she  deposits 
five  or  six  large  eggs  of  a  pal» 
gre^n  colour. 

Herons  were  formerly  much 
esteemed  as  a  delicacy  at  the  table, 
but  their  flesh  has  a  stiong  taste  of 
fish.  They  attain  an  age  some- 
times exceeding  sixty  years,  and 
are  very  gi'eat  devourers  of  fis  1, 
so  that  they  occasion  more  mis- 
chief in  a  pond  than  otters.  One 
heron  will  swallow  fifty  dace  or 
roaches  of  a  mo  lerate  size  in  a 
day  ;  and  it  has  been  known  to" 
devour  a  thousand  store-carp  in  a 
year. 

When  it  is  ascertained  thai  one 
of  these  rapacious  birds  visits  a 
fish-pond,  he  might  be  taken  in  a 
mann  r  similar  to  that  practised  in 
caiching  pike.  For  this  purposej 
three  or  tour  small  roach,  or  dace, 
are  to  be  procured,  and  each  should 
be  fastened  on  a  wire,  with  a  strong 
hook  at  the  end ;  the  latter  must 
be  connected  with  the  wire  just 
below  the  gills,  and  passed  imme- 
diately under  the  uppermost  skin 
to  the  tail.  Tims,  the  fish  will  be 
preserved  alive  for  several  d.iys  ;  a 
precaution  which  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary ;  because,  if  dead,  the  he- 
ron will  not  attempt  to  bite.  Next, 
a  strong  line  about  two  yards  long 
is  to  be  prepared  of  sdk  and  wive 
twisted  together,  one  end  of  wnch 
should  be  fastened  to  the  wire  con* 
nected  with  the  hook,  and  the 
other  to  a  stone  of  about  a  pound 
weight : — three  or  four  of  such  baits 
being  placed  in  different  shallow 
parts  of  the  pond,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  mischievous  bird 
will  be  speeddy  taken  by  this  stra- 
tagem. 

HERRING,  or  C/upea  h<.-n-ii»w?, 

L.    a   well-known    fish,     generally 

about  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 

though 
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■  i  the 

I  toot  :    it    has    toll!  • 

of"  which  are  remarkably 
.  and  open  verj  « ide,  bo  that 
this  ti^h  almost  instantly  dies,  when 
taken  out  of  water. 

Herrings  are  tmincl  in  great 
abundance,  from  the  hi 
northern  latitudes,  down  to  the 
northern  coast  of  France  : 
are  also  met  with  io  the  Yarmouth 
seas  from  the  end  of  August  till 
the  middle  of  October;  and  are 
in  rull  roe  about  the  latter  end  of 
June,  whence  they  continue  in 
perfection  tiJl  the  beginning  of 
winter,  at  which  season  they  de- 
posit their  spawn. 

Among  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed for  salting  or  curing  her- 
rings, and  sprats,  we  shall  briefly 
notice  one,  invented  by  Mr.  Bi  x- 
jamin  B.-tley,  of  Streatham, 
Surrey,  merchant ;  for  which  he 
obtained  a  patent  in  September, 
lbOO. — After  severing  the  head, 
and  taking  out  the  entrails  of  the 
fish,  he  salts  the  body  with  bay, 
rock,  or  common  salt  (if  not  suf- 
ficiently salted  as  sea-sticisj,  pre- 
ferring, however,  the  bay  or  rock 
salt  to  the  common,  which  is 
to  absorb  the  pickle,  and  occasion 
the  fish  to  rust.  The  patentee  then 
prepares  a  pickle,  consisting  of  one 
pound  of  bay  salt,  four  ounces  of 
sait-petre,  from  two  to  four  pounds 
ot  molasses,  and  a  gallon  of  spring- 
water ;  which  is  boiled  till  the 
other  ingredients  are  dissolved. 
The  herrings  are  then  packed  as 
usual  in  a  cask  ;  between  ever/ 
layer  of  them  he  sprinkles  a  small 
portion  of  salt,  and  also  of  pickle, 
to  cover  the  fish  •  but  leaves  three 
inches  of  the  head  of  the  cask  un- 
stowed,  in  order  to  fill  up  that 
space  with  the  pickle.  When 
beaded  up,    a  cork-hole  may  be 
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r  in  the  head  or  centra 
of  which 

• ;r-', 
be  in:. 

fish. — With  '.-.ncct  to  the 
ring  sprats,  f 
differs  in  some  particular*;  and 
th  »s  •  who  wish  to  acquire  more 
minute  inform  ition  • 
«c  refer  to  the  14th  volume  of  the 
of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures. 

By  I  Enw.  IV.    c.  2,  no 

herring  shall  Ik*,  sold  in  an 
unless  the  barrel  contain  3_!  gal- 
lons ;  and  so  in  proportion  the  hatf 
barrel  and  firkin.  Such  fish  are 
d  to  be  well  packed,  and  all 
0!  the  same  sailing,  and  to  be.  as 
good  in  the  middle  of  the  cask  as 
at  the  ends,  under  t lie  penalty  of 
3s.  4d.  for  each  barrel,  8cc.  Last- 
ly, by  the  Io  Cak.11.  c.  1 6,  the 
is  for  herrings  are  to  be  mark- 
ed with  the  quantity  they  contain, 
and  ihe place  where  packed  :  sworn 
packers  are  likewise  to  be  appoint- 

.  .         3   ports,  on  pah 
foil  citing  lOOl. 

Considered  as  an  article  of  food, 
.  if  moderately  eaten, 
I  nutriment  sufficiently  wholc- 
:  but,  if  taken  in  quantities 
(portioned   to  the  powers  of 
digestion,  they  are  attended  with 
an  alkaline  putrid  effect  on  tie    I   - 
mach.  Farther,  pickled  herrings  are 
very  improper  food  ;   their  flesh  bc- 
iog  thus  rendered  hard,  and  scarce- 
ly digestible  :    nevertheless,  even 
in  that  decomposed  state,  they  an* 
not  so  injurious  as  herrings  salted* 
and  dried. 

Hessi.-n   Fly:     See   Fly,  the 

Co  1/1. 

HICCOUGH,  or  Hiccup  (Stn- 
gultusj,  a  sudJen   convulsive  mo- 
tion of  the  stomach,  occasioned   jv 
various   causes',  such   as  a   fit  of 
lane. 
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laughing;  thirst,  cold  drinks,  sup- 
pression of  diarrhoea,  antipathy,  &:c. 
It  can  by;  no  means  be  considered 
as  a  disease, though  a  few  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  it  has  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  years  ;  and 
one  in  which  it  became  habitual, 
and  could  not  be  removed. 

Persons  who  eat  large  meals, 
and  load  the  stomach  by  drinking 
profusely  after  them,  or  those  liable 
to  flatulency,  arc  chiefly  subject  to 
this  affection. 

The  common  hiccough  seldom 
requires  any  medicine  to  remove  it, 
as  it  generally  disappears  after 
drinking  a  few  small  draughts  of 
water  in  quick  succession';  but, 
when  it  becomes  very  troublesome, 
2  table-spoonful  of  vinegar  may  be 
swallowed.  In  several  very  obstinate 
cases,  simple  peppermint-water 
acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  vi- 
triolic acid,  has  procured  imme- 
diate relief.  Vomiting;  sneezing; 
the  application  of  cupping  glasses, 
or  aromatics  to  the  pit  ot  the  sto- 
mach ;  the  stench  of  an  extin- 
guished tallow-candle,  and  many 
other  remedies,  have  occasionally 
been  resorted  to  with  success.  In 
children,  or  nervous  adults,  sudden 
joy  or  fright,  or  the  promise  of  an 
acceptable  present,  is  often  equally 
efficacious. 

HIDE,  generally  speaking,  sig- 
nifies the  skin  of  beasts,  but  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  those  of  large 
cattle,  such  as  bullocks,  cows, 
horses,  &c. 

Hides  are  either  raw  or  green, 
that  is,  in  the  same  state  as  when 
they  were  taken  off  the  carcass  ; 
salted  or  seasoned,  in  which  case 
they  are  dressed  with  salt,  alum, 
and  salt-petre,  to  prevent  them 
from  {nitrifying  ;  or  they  are  cur- 
ried or  tanned  ;  for  an  account  of 
which  processes,    die  reader  will 
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consult  the  articles  Cukryin'g  ant? 
Tanning-. 

In  August  1733,  a  patent  was 
d  to  Mr.  Geo.  Choumkkt, 
of  Five -foot -lane,  Bern  ion  'sev- 
street,  Surrey,  tanner,  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  machine  for  cutting, 
splitting,  and  dividing  hides  and 
skins  both  in  the  pelt,  and  af- 
ter being  dressed  into  leather, 
for  separating  the  grain  from  the 
flesh-side.  As,  however,  this  pa- 
tent, though  expired,  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  plate,  and  is, 
besides,  not  immediately  connected 
with  domestic  economy,  we  refer 
the  inquisitive  reader  to  the  4th 
vol.  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures. 

Another  patent  was  granted  in 
May,  1801,  to  MiTmo.Bagnall, 
of  Worsley,  Lancashire,  for  a  mill 
or  machine  for  beaming  or  work- 
ing green  hides  and  skins  out  of  the 
mastering  or  drench,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  ouse  or  back  liquor, 
and  also  for  chopping,  grinding, 
riddling,  and  pounding  bark,  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  machine 
may  be  worked  by  wind,  water, 
steam,  or  any  other  power  ;  but 
for  the  reasons  before  stated,  we 
again  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
15th  vol.  of  the  work  above  cited. 

The  hides  of  cows,  oxen,  horses, 
marcs,  and  geldings,  in  the  hair, 
pay  on  importation  a  duty  of  p'd. 
per  piece  :  those  of  cows  and  oxen, 
when  tanned,  pay  5~d.  per  lb.; 
and  a  convoy  duty  of  5d.  per  hide : 
those  of  horses,  &c.  in  a  similar 
state,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  (i- d. 
per  lb.,  and  to  a  convoy  duty  of 
5|d.  per  hide.  By  the  9th  Geo.  III. 
C.  39,  continued  by  the  30th 
Geo.  III.  c.  40,  till  the  1st  of 
June  1803,  and  thence  to  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment,   both    raw   and   undressed 
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iv  kin  I    • 

i,  and  geldi 

Ireland  ok 

(fall   lu  .  iey  he 

duly  entered  and  Ian 

HIDE  BOUND,  in  farriery,  a 
der  to  \\1jil  h  horses,  or  other 
cattl  >]cct.     It  is    known 

by  tlufrigictity  Df  tbe  skin,  which 
apparently  adheres  to  the  animal's 
ribs,  without   I 

paratiou.  The  horse  is  generally 
heavy,  and  weak  ; 
his  !Xi  renn  nts  are  dark,  foul,  and 
offensive  j  he  tails  into  p: 
sweats  on  every  little  exertion; 
and  'is  whole,  appearance  indicates 
■-.   akness. 

A\  mi  of  proper  care,  and  bad 
food,  such  as  rank  long  grass  in 
swampy  situations,  and  musty  hay 
or  oats,  a:e  the  most  probable 
causes  of  this  affection.  Few  di- 
rections, therefore,  will  suffice,  as 
die  case  is  rather  a  temporary  in- 
convenience than  a  disease.  The 
animal  should  first  lose  a  little 
blood,  in  order  to  induce  a  slight 
change  in  the  circulation,  winch 
should  be  increased  by  giving  him, 
three  or  four  hours  after  blood-let- 
a  mash  of  equal  parts  of 
malt,  oats,  and  bran.  This  mix- 
ture ought  to  be  repeated  every 
night  for  two  weeks,  during  which 
period  two  ounces  of  sulphur  are  to 
be  stirred  in,  every  second  n:ght : 
limal's  regular  diet  ought  to 
consist  of  equal' parts  of  oats  and 
bran,  with  a  pint  of  old  beans  in 
each,  to  prevent  the  mashes  from 
relaxing  his  body.  Besides,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  give  him  regular 
dressing,  air,  exercise,  sound  oats, 
sweet  hay,  and  plenty  of  good  soft 
water  ;  by  rrfeans  of  which  he  will 
speedily  recover. 
.   Hide-bound,  is  likewise  an  ap- 
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pellation  given  by  lm  '.,  i  idrri 
those  trees,  the  b.v  :,  ad- 

her.es  ;,  and 

obstructs  their  growth.     The  most 
simple  remedy  that 
on  t'i  .,,[■,,  \i>  k 

bark  properly  with  flannel  or  a. 
i.  and  mike  slight  incisions, 
longitudinally,  round  the  whole 
I  ;  yet  this  operation  will  he 
most  advantageously  performed  in 
the  vernal  months,  or  early  in  the 
summer. 

HIGHWAY,  a  road  or  way 
through  wliich  all  persons  have  a 
right  to  pass  unmolested  j  forties 
reason,  it  is  c  i)  e  I  the  King's  high' 
way,  though  the  freehold,  of  the 
soil  belong  to  the  Lord  of  the  Ma- 
nor, or  to  the  owner  of  the  ad- 
joingland.  Only  those  ways  which 
lead  from  and  to  different  towns  or 
villages,  and  such  as  are  cart- 
roads,  communicating  with  the 
former,  are  properly  called  high- 
:  the  care  of  repairing  them, 
&C.  is  reposed  in  surveyors,  who 
are  empowered  by  various  statutes 
to  superintend  them,  and  to  see 
that  no  obstacles  be  laid  in  the 
roads. 

By  the  4th  and  5th  William 
and  Mary,  a  reward  of  401.  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  sheriif  of  the  county 
for  the  apprehension  of  every  high- 
wayman ;  to  which  the  stat.  8th 
Geo.  the  lid.  c.  10,  adds  101.  to 
be  paid  by  the  hundred  indemnified 
by  such  taking :  and  all  persons, 
robbed  on  the  highway,  have  a 
right  to  sue  the  hundred  in  which 
such  robbery  was  committed,  in  the 
day-time,  for  an  indemnification. 

HOARSENESS,  a  diminution 
of  the  voice,  generally  attended 
with  an  unnatural  asperity  and 
harshness.  It  arises,  mostly,  from 
defeefs  in  the  larynx  and  wind- 
pipe ;  from  an  ulcerated  or  ossified 
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state  of  those  parts ;  or  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile  ;  and  it  is  not 
unfrequently  a  concomitant  of  ca- 
tarrhous  coughs,  and  scorbutic  af- 
fections. 

Lubricating  medicines  onght  first 
to  be  administered,  in  order  to  ob- 
tund  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  to  relax  the  strictures  of  the 
glandular  parts.  For  this  purpose, 
mucilaginous  broths  ;  decoctions 
or  infusions  of  emollient  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  the  dwarf,  common, 
and  marsh-mallows  ;  the  syrups  of 
hedge-mustard  or  horse-radish,  will 
be  found  eminently  serviceable. 

'  If  hoarseness  be  the  consequence 
of  a  Cough  (which  see),  tiie  re- 
moval of  that  complaint  will  restore 
the  voice  to  its  natural  tone.  In 
every  instance,  however,  the  bow- 
els ought  to  be  kept  regular  ;  and, 
if  scorbutic  affections  be  the  cause 
of  hoarseness,  it  will  again  depend 
on  the  removal  of  the  disease,  which 
pervades  the  whole  system.  Where 
this  complaint  is  inveterate,  tonics, 
attenuants,  and  expectorants,  have 
frequently  been  found  of  service. 

In  many  recent  cases,  however,, 
the  most  speedy  relief  will  be  ob- 
tained by  bathing  the  feet  in  warm 
water  for  about  half  an  hour,  pre- 
viously to  retiring  to  rest ;  when, 
by  a  few  days  temperance  in  diet, 
and  by  carefully  avoiding  to  take 
cold,  this  troublesome  affection  will 
gradually  disappear. 

HOE,  or  How,  a  well  known 
implement  of  husbandry,  designed 
for  eradicating  weeds  from  gardens, 
fields,  &c.  This  tool  is  of  great 
utility,  and  ought  to  be  more  fre- 
quently employed  in  stirring  the 
unoccupied  comers  and  spots  of 
land,  during  the  more  vacant  sca- 
ol  the  year,  by  which  ope- 
i  the  soil  v.  ill  Le  considerably 
improved. 
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To  facilitate  this  important  ob- 
ject, we  shall  present  to  our  readers 
three  hand-hoes,  much  superior  to 
those  in  common  use,  and  which, 
from  their  simplicity,  deserve  to 
be  more  generally  known. 

The  first  is  the  Portuguese  Hoe, 
lately  described  and  recommended 
by  the  patriotic  LordSo>iERViLLE, 
and  of  which  the  following  is  a  re- 
presentation : 


The  handle  of  this  implement  i» 
from  three  feet  to  three  feet  four 
inches  in  length  ;  and,  as  it  is  both 
light  and  short,  it  is  peculiarly  cal- 
culated for  strong  lands  and  moun- 
tainous situations  :  because  the  hoe, 
by  its  w«  ight  and  pointed  ibrnr, 
curs  deeply  into  the  earth,  without 
requiring  mu<  h  exertion. 

The  second  is  the  Horse-shnt 
Hoe, 


Ho  i; 

,7  -.    Invented    by    Mr.    Mark. 
.et,  ofKihcr,  Siuivy  : 
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UM 


This  hce  is  furnished  with  a  ring 
or  loop,  as  above  represented,  near 
the  bottom  or"  the  handle,  for  hold- 
ing a  strap,  which  is  fastened  round 
the  waist  ot  the  persons  at  work, 
as  they  walk  backwards.  It  is 
eminently  useful  for  cleaning  crops 
of  every  description,  whether  drill- 
ed or  hand-set  in  rows.  Mr. 
Ducket  has  judiciou'siy  availed 
himself  of  a  short  handle,  and 
heavy  iron  work,  the  exact  re- 
verse of  the  common  hoc,  which 
requires  great  exertion  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  soil  (excepting 
on  the  lightest  sands),  especially  if 
it  has  become  dry  and  hard. 

It  i  evident  from  the  preceding 
cut,  that  Mr.  Ducket  s  hoes,   by 


their   cvnxfcx  form,    earth*    op    zi 
well    as  d'r.\  n  ;    thou.di 
implement  mar  with 

straight  eflges ;  namely,  I  I 

or  dibbled  crops  at  six  inclieS  in- 
terval ;  for  clearing  pease,  bearisl 
&c.  at  is  inches  ;  and  foe 

dressing  crops  of  an  'ion, 

at  12  inches  interval. — Should  tl 

.  from  •::< : 
ddge,  be  unequal  to  i  stiff 

Ian  1,  Lbrd  S  jmkrville  sug 
the  expediency  of  addptihg"  the 
conical  edge  (or  the  edge  opposite 
to  that  in  the  horse-shoe  hoe) 
which  will  remarkably  increase 
their  power.  Lastly,  his  Lordship 
observes,  that  three  fiat  hoes  at 
six  inches  ;  two  fiat  ones  at  twelve 
inches ;  and  three  horse-shoe  hoes, 
form  the  whole  number  requisi  e  -, 
aind  (hat  they  all  screw  into  thH 
same  frame  and  handle. 

The  last  hand-hoe,  we  shall  no- 
tice, is  constructed  on  an  improved 
principle,  by  Mr.  James  M'Dou- 
gal,  now  of  Oxford-street,  Lon- 
don j  for  which  the  Society  for 
the  Ericou  I   of  Arts,   &:c. 

in  17o3,  conferred  on  him  a  pre- 
mium of  twenty  guineas.  —  This 
contrivance,  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut, 


consists  of  two  principal  parts  :  the 
first  of  them  is  a  beam  of  wood, 
which,  at  its  fore-end,  "has  a  semi- 
circle, forming  two  handles,  be- 
tween which  one  man  walks,  and 
draws  the  implement  forward.  At 
the  other  end,  this  beam  is  divided, 
and  moves  on  two  small  gu-igeons, 
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by   which  it  is  accommodated  to 
the  height  of  the  hands  of  the 
son  drawing,  and  room  is  all o 
for  the  movement  of  a  wlieel.    ■ 

The  farther  end  of  the  opposite 
beam  is  held  by  another  person, 
who  guides  the  hoe,  and  reg'ul 
the  depth  to  which  it  penetrates  the 
ground,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
assists  its  action  by  pushing  it  for- 
ward. The  fore-end  of  this  beam 
is  also  divided  so  as  to  admit  a 
wheel  to  run  between  the  sides, 
which  serves  to  adjust  the  depth, 
and  to  ease  the  draught,  in  working 
the  implement. 

Mr.  M'Dougal's  hoes  are  made 
of  cast-iron,  and  fixed  in  a  mortice 
in  the  hinder  beam,  by  means  of  a 
proper  wedge  :  they  may  be  made 
of  different  forms  or  dimensions, 
in  proportion  as  is  required  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  work. 

The  design  of  this  contrivance  is 
to  clear  land  from  weeds,  and  to 
loosen  the  soil  in  the  intermediate 
spaces  of  pulse  or  grain,  sown  in 
equi-distant  rows,  while  the  plants 
are  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
earthed  up,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  vegetate  with  increased 
luxuriance. 

It  is  calculated   to  effect  these 
an  eminent  degree,  and, 
from  the  simplicity  of  i;  - 
tion,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 

orked,  it  claims  the  att 
of  enlightened  agriculturists. 

HOEING,  or  Horse-iioeing, 
in  the  drill- husbandry,  is  the  break- 
ing or  dividing  of  the  soil  by  til 
whi  t3,  are 

growing;  it  d  i  the  com- 

mon mode  of  cultivation,  v>  h 

• 
ice.  is  sown,  and  is  Lit  . 

to  the   i  I  any  other 

only 
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on  lands  that  aw  toughed) 

and  it  is  from  inattention  to  this 
circumstance,  that  it  has  not  been 
attended  with  success,  and  iias,  in 
many  parts  of  England,  fallen  into 
contempt. 

Mining  already,  p.  1~1  of  this 
volume,  described  Mr.  Cooke's 
ingenious  hoise-hoe,  and  given 
ample  directions  forits  use,  we  shall, 
in  this  place,  mention  only  such 
implements  as  have  not  been  spe- 
cified in  the  article  Drilling,  and 
which  merit  particular  notice. 

A  horse-hoe  on  a  new  plan  was 
contrived  a  few  years  since  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Ducket,  whose  in- 
ventions we  have  had  frequent  oc- 
casion to  mention.  It  is  made 
wholly  of  iron  (including  the  car- 
riage) ;  and  consists  of  two  com- 
mon plough-shares,  which  work 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches 
of  ground  in  breadth,  accordingly 
as  they  are  winged.  These  are 
fixed  by  means  of  wedges  into  a 
twisted  beam,  and  the  whol.e  is  put 
together  with  such  strength,  that 
they  may  be  worked  with  four 
horses,  at  any  depth  required*  Mr. 
Ducket  applies  his  hoe  to  various 
purposes,  but  chiefly  to  the  eradi- 
cating of  pea,  bean,  and  other 
stubbles,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  the  plough  j  and  so  effectually 
does  the  implement  answer,  that 
the  corn  may  be  sown,  even  though 
the  soil  should  not  ha\  e  been  pre- 
viously p] 

In  the  2d  vol.  of  Dr.  Anderson's 
Recreations  in  Agriculture,  we 
•  with  an  account  of  an  im- 
proved method  of  horse-hpeing.: 
which  is  stated  to  be  performed  in 
the  l  r,  merely 

by  t!  doulle-mould-board" 

pldugh.  It  is  particularly  calci        1 
for  the  clearinj  -,  &c.  from 

cabbages,  round  which  the  earth  U 
heaped. 
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1      *d,  so  aa  ■  plants 

thrive  wit '>  un<  luxuriance. 

i  minute  account  of  this  i 
tfon,  the   reader  w  ill  cdnsuli 

ts  su- 
periority over  Mr.  Tuxi 
hoeinj  -  .  and 

the  9ubjec"l  illus  trs :    !  w  th  cuts. 
The  besl 

■  rain 
has  fallen;  or  as  soon  after  as  the 
soil  will  noted  here  to  the  hoe,  when 
at  work.    Light,  d; . 

1  most  any  time; 
but  the  season  for  Joeing  strong 
clay-soils,  is  very  frequently  short 
and  precarious.     Hence  it  will-be 
il  tdpoiat  out  the  proper  junc- 
ture.    There  is  a  period  between 
the  time  of  the  clay-soils  running 
-  >  as  to  form  puddles,  in 
consequence  of  superfluous  mois- 
ture, .  ir  consolidating 
a'  es  from  great  drought ; 
i ently  tra (Stable. 
This  is  the  proper  season  j  and  what- 
ever land  is  then  hoed,    will  not 
her,  till  it  has  been  again 
penetrated  by  rain  :   in  which  case 
the  operation  is  to  be  repeated  at 
the    time -just  mentioned,    and  as 
as  is  ne<fbssary,  till  the  grow- 
is  to  cover  the  soil ; 
when   it  will  in  a  manner  screen 
the  surface  of  the  la.  -t   the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun ;  an.d-con- 
sequentlv  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vent the  inconveniencies  attendant 
on  the   consolidation    of  the  soil, 
during  dry  weather. 

By  this  successive  hoeing,  die 
land  will  be  brought  into  a  high 
state <df  Improvement ;  and,  it' the 
weather  prove  favourable,  good 
crops  will  be  obtained,  while,  by 
a  contrary  practice,  •  the  soil  is 
rendered  useless  >  and,  from  the 
stagnation  of  the  water,  becomes 
$  public  nuisance. 
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\u  >r;,  or  Sus,  L.  a  e 

anii"  of  six    spi 

the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
rqfa,   or  Common  Hog.     Its 

body  is  covered  with  bristles,  and 
it  has   two  th,   both  in  the 

upper  and  lower  jaw.  In  a  wild 
state,  this  creature  is  of  a  dark 
brinded  colour,  and  beneath  the 
bristles  is  a  short  soft  hair ;  its  ears 
are  more  diminutive  than  those  of 
tame  hogs,  which  are  long,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  hang  down  ;  the  co- 
lour of  the  latter  is  generally  white, 
though  sometimes  mixed  with  other 
shades. 

The  hog  is  proverbially  the  most 
rude  and  brutal  of  quadrupeds  j  its 
habits  are  gross,  and  such  is  its 
gluttony,  that  it  devours  every 
thing  indiscriminately.  But,  though 
it  be  the  most  impure  and  hi  thy  of 
animals,  its  sordidness  is  useful, 
inasmuch  as  it  swallows  with  avi- 
dity, refuse  and  offal  of  every 
kind,  so  that  matters  which  would 
become  a  nuisance,  are  converted 
into  the  richest  nutriment. 

Sows  generally  breed  at  the  age 
of  18  months,  or  two  years,  and 
bring  forth  from  five  to  ten  or  more 
pigs,  twice  in  the  year,  after  a 
gestation  of  four  months. 

As  hogs,  from  their  voracious 
nature,  will  eat  almost  every  thing, 
they  are  very  generally, reared  in  all 
situations,  being  quickly  and  cheap- 
ly fattened. — In  miry  and  marshy 
grounds,  where  they  delight  to 
wallow,  they  devour  frogs,  fern, 
the  roots  of  rushes,  sedge,  Sec.  In 
the  drier  countries,  they  feed  on 
hips,  haws,  sloes,  crabs,  beech- 
mast,  cheshuts,  acorns,  &c.  on 
the  last  of  which  they  thrive  exceed- 
ingly. Of  late  years,  however, 
the  management  of  these  animals 
has  become  an  object  of  attention. 
Clover,  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages, 
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and  carrot-  are,  it  is  well  known,  ar- 
i  yhich  they  may  be  ie4, 
and  i  tied,  at  a  small  ex- 

perjce.    Parsnips  arc  of  considerable 
utility  for  ose,  and  probab- 

roots  or  .  -beet,  if  it 

wcrt  .  ivould  be  found  .still 

ul ;  for  experiments  have 
shewn,  that  it  contains  a  consider- 
able proportion  oi'  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and   may  be  cultivated  with 
very  little  difficulty.     Cos-lettuces 
are  likew  ise  eminently  serviceable, 
especially  for  young  pigs,  which, 
when  fed  on  them,  may  be  weaned 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  is    usual. 
Tease  also  afford  an  exc  llent  food 
for   fattening,  and   if  duly   mixed 
with  salt,  will  render  the   animals 
iit  for  nale  at  the  end  of  five  wet.  ks. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Loudon,  vast 
numbers  of  hogs  are  annually  fat- 
tened with  grains  from  the  distil- 
leries :   such  pork,  however,  does 
not  take  the  salt  so  readily  as  the 
flesh  of-those  pigs  which  have  been 
fed  with  more,  substantial  food,  and 
been  driven  to  the  market  from  a 
(considerable  distance. 

Hcgs  may  with  great  advantage 
be  lolded  on  wheat,  where  the  soil 
js  loose,  light,  and  friable  ;  for 
they  will  drop  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  dung,  ai:d  tread  the  looser 
parts  of  the  land  so  closely  toge- 
ther, that  it  wi  1  not  hove  during 
summer  ;  nor  will  the  wheat  be 
foot-Jallen.  Particular  care,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  taken,  that  these 
animals  be  well  ringed;  an  ope- 
ration that  ought  to  be  performed 
as  early  as  pos- 

The  diseases  to  which  hogs  are 

fiubjt  ct,  ari   but  few  ;   nor  are  tin  y 

u    troubled  with   them.     'J  he 

chief  are,  ].  "^be  measles,  said  to 

L"   pf  i(  •  ptibie  oply   in   tlfe   iho  a;, 

.  h,  op  opening  th<  njoutb,  ap- 

ja     .!....•:_  tumws,  that  iu 
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iome  cases  are  visible  externally. 
The  remedy  usually  applied  is  the 
powder  of  crude  antimony,  in  small 
portions,  wiiicii  generally  removes 
the  ■"flection.  2.  The  /i  ier,  which 
is  also  called  the  htuving  of  the 
lighfs:  it  is  cured  by  giving  the 
diseased  animal  a  mixture  of  oil 
and    brimstone  j    3.   the    Mange; 

4.  the  Murrain,  or  Lepra sy ;  and, 

5.  the  Gargut  ;  to  which  articles 
we  refer  the  reader,  in  their  re- 
spective order. 

Hogs  are  very  valuable  quadru- 
peds, and  their  flesh  furnishes  at 
all  times  an  agreeable  meat.     (See 
Bacon,   and    Ham.)     In  a  fresh 
stale,  it  is  called   pork,  and  affords 
a   wholesome  and  nourishing  food 
to  a  sound  stomach,  when  eaten  in 
inoderation,  widi  sub-acid  vegeta- 
bles or  sauces.     Their  lard,  or  fat, 
is  applicable  to  various  purposes, 
both,  culinary  and  medicinal.    The 
blood,  intestines,  feet,  and  tongue, 
are  all  used  in  the  kitchen  ;  though 
the  first  is  indigestible.     The  fat  of 
the  bowels  and  web,  which  diners 
from   common   lard,  is  preferably 
employed  for  greasing  the  axles  of 
wheels.  The  bristles  are  made  into 
brushes,   pencils,    &c.  ;    the  skins 
into  sieves  ;  yet  the  latter  might  be 
more  advantageously  tanned,  and 
converted  into  shoes,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice in  China,  where  all  the  shoes 
sold  to  the  Europeans  at  Canton, 
are  made  of  hogs'-leather,  the  hair 
being  previously  burnt  off  with  a 
red-hot  iron. 

The  dung  of  swine  is  reputed  to 
be  m  xt  in  value  to  that  ot  sheep, 
and  is  particularly  useful  in  de- 
stroying that  pernicious  weed,  the 
Common  Coltsfoot. — See  Colts- 
foot and  Dung. 

Al  lugs  are  animals  of  extensive 
utility,  we  trust  it  will  not  be  un- 
interesting to  point  oul  those  re- 
markable 
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Jply  rc- 

i    • 

. 
very 

\Ti- 

but,  is 

should  at- 
i  them,  anless  he  be 

dwin- 

,    .     ,     diseased,    an  1 
profit  than  a  smaller  kind. 

2.  The  Sum.  \  ine  grow 

to  n 

whirr.    .  slii       legs,  and  long 

h  hang  down  upon  their 

-  a  fine  breed,  much 

trket,  :;nd  bears 

a  close  re-semblance  to 

8. The  pr&thaittpten  hogs,  which 
white,  have  very  short  legs, 
and  attain  an  extraordinary  size, 
iallv  those  reared  at  Xascby. 
They  are  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  ears,  which  are  of  an  enor- 
mous size,  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  preceding  breed,  and  sweep 
atdhg  the  ground,  so  as  almost  to 
blind  them. 

4.  The  Chinese  breed  (which 
i-,  one  of  the  most  profitable  kinds 
of  hogs  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try) is  very  hardy  :  will  live  on  less 
food  than  any  of  the  animals  alrea- 
dy mentioned;  and  seldom  appears 
lean.  They  are  mostly  white,  at- 
tain to  a  huge  size,  and  will fatten 
VH  il  on  food  that  would  barely 
keep  other  hogSj — To  these  maybe 
added  the  Suffolk  breed,  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  some  persons,  is 
the  best  in  England ;  and  the  Lei- 
cester, which  is  much  fatter  than 
that  of  Suffo.k,  but  is  said  to  pro- 
duce vent  j etc  pigs. 

As  many  frauds  are  practised  at 
■Barkets  . -nd  fairs,  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing fanr.cr  ei  cottager,  in  the  act 
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of  buying  nr  selling  bogs,  we  shall 

nimunicate  a  tew  hints, 

that   may  furnish  some   rules  lor 

position. 

In   purchasing    team  hogs,    the 

a  method  is  to  judge  by 

lit.     If,    therefore,   a   1  aimer 

to    m  i  ;h    a   few    lean    pigs 

'i   are.  about  the  size  of  those 

he   would 

mdard  on  which  to 

ed,  and  will  consequently  be 

able    to    bid   a   fair  price   in  the 

market. 

With  respect  in  fat  hogs,  it  has 
been  proved  from  repeated  exp<.  ri- 
ments,  that  every  JOlbs.  live  weight 
will  yield,  when  killed,  from  12  to 
14  nett  weight.  In  those  which 
do  not  exceed  12  stone  (l-4lbs.  to 
the  stone),  the  weight  will  be 
12lb. ;  but,  in  larger  animals,  it  will 
in  general  amount  to  about  14  lb. 
It,  therefore,  a  farmer  weigh  them 
alive,  he  will  not  only  know  the 
clear  profitable  weight  when  killed, 
and  consequently  its  value,  but  he 
will  also,  by  weighing  the  animal 
every  week,  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  proper  time  to  slaughter,  or 
dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage] 
for,  when  the  hog  ceases  to  acquire 
that  daily  increase  which  renders  it 
profitable,  the  best  course  that 
can  be  followed  is,  to  kill  him  im- 
mediately. 

Hog's  Fennel.  See  Common 
or  Sea  Sulphur-wort. 

HOGS-HEAD,  in  Commerce,  a 
measure  of  capacity  which  contains 
63  gallons. 

Hog-weed.      See  Cow-par3> 

NIP. 

HOLLY,  or  Hex,  L.  a  genus  of 
shrubs  consisting  of  \Q  species ; 
oik  of  which  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
namely,  the  aqu'ifolium,  or  Com- 
mon Holly-tree  :  it  grows  in  woods 
or    hedges,    and    produces    small 

Hh4  whitish 
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whitish  flowers  in  the  month  of 
May,  v.  hich  are  succeeded  by  scar- 
let berries  that  are  ripe  in  Decem- 
ber. 

This  evergreen  is  propagated  by 
seed}  for  which  purpose  the  ber- 
ries arc  to  be  put  into  the  ground 
for  one  year,  after  which  they 
should  be  taken  up,  and  sown  at 
Michaelmas  :  the  young  plants  will 
appear  in  the  succeeding  year.  These 
are  to  be  transplanted  in  the  sum- 
mer} and,  it  the  operation  be  care- 
fully performed,  their  growth  will 
be  rapid,  especially  if  they  be  wa- 
tered in  dry  seasons,  and  the  soil 
about  the  roots  be  frequently  loosen- 
ed. There  is  a  great  variety  of  this 
cultivated  shrub,  all  of  which  are 
propagated  by  budiiing,  or  engraft- 
ing them  on  stocks  of  the  common 
green  holly. 

This  species  is  of  great  utility  : 
the  croppings  of  its  leaves  afford, 
in  winter,  a  grateful  food  to  sheep  5 
and  its  berries  support  the  feather- 
ed creation,  during  that  inclement 
n.  The  holly  makes  an  im- 
penetrable fence,  and  is  eminently 
calculated  for  the  formation  of 
hedges,  as  it  admits  of  being  crop- 
ped, and  retains  its  verdure,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  scark't  b< 
"without  receiving  ar.y  injury  from 
the  severest  winter-..  The  com- 
mon birdlime  (see  vol.  i.  p.  203)  is 
prepared  from  the  bark,  after  it  lias 
:  f<  rmentedi  and  cleared  from 
the  woody  fibres.  Its  wood  is 
much  used  in  veneering,  and  is 
frequently  stained  black,  to  imitate 
ebony,     it  is  likewise  advai 

employed  in  the  making  of 
h.m'.k.-,  lor  knives,  and  cogs  for 
ili'-  wheels  of  1 

in  medicine,  the  leaves  of  the 
holly  have  lately  been  employed 
with  uncommon  success  in  cases 
of  the  £<>ut,  agues,  colics,  &c, :  the 
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birdlime  obtained  from  the  bark  "rt 
said  to  be  an  excellent  appl. cation 
to  6bi  tinate  swellings. 

I  lOI  LYHOCK,  orAkea  rosea,  L. 
a  beautiful  exotic  plant,  frequently 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  5  grows  to  the 
height  of  8  or  9  feet ;  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  stalk  is  covered 
With  white,  red,  brown,  yellow,  or 
variegated  flowers,  that  continue 
to  blow  till  September. 

The,  hollyhock  is  propagated  ei- 
ther by  seeds,  deposited  in  drills/ 
about  the  middle  of  April,  on  beds 
of  light  earth,  and  afterwards  co- 
vered with  soil  about  half  an  inch 
deep  ;  or,  by  separating  and  .set- 
ting the  roots.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  shoot  forth  a  i\;\v  leaves, 
they  are  removed  into  nurst  ry 
beds,  where  they  require  to  be 
well  watered  till  they  have  taken 
root  j  alter  which  no  farther  care 
will  be  necessary  till  the  month  of 
October,  when  they  should  be 
transplanted  to  those  places  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain. 

Beside  the  ornamental  appear- 
ance ot  this  majestic  plant,  Dr. 
B<  HM£S  informs  us  that  the  soft, 
fibrous,  and  w^oody  parts  of  its 
staiks,  without  any  addition  ot  rags, 
produce  a  white  and  line  paper. 

Honesty.  See  T»iavi;lli:k's 
Joy. 

Honewort,  the  Hedge.  See 
Bastard  Stone  1'MisLEY. 

HONEY,  a  sweet  fragrant  ve- 
gi  tab!  juice,  collected  by  the  bees 
from  the  flowers  of  various  plants, 
and  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the 
comb. 

1  ;a\  ing  already  treated  of  the 
best  methods  of  taking  the  honey 
from  hives  (  ee  vol.  i.  p.  22?),  «c 
shall  in  this  place  only  observe,  that 
th(  honey  produced  by  young  bees, 
and  which  Bows  spontaneously,  is 
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purer  thri'i 

i 

.  co- 

cable   sin  il  and  a 
plea  • 

\  •    a  article  of  food,  wh<  n  im- 
modi  rately   used,  honey  is  ] 
eious  t.)  weak  stom  ichs  ;  it  ought, 

.  to  be  avoi  led  by  pi 
liable  to  ei  I  the  skin,  or  in 

whom  thece  is  a  redundancy  of 
bile.  1 1  i  e  .  table  ess<  rjee  con- 
tains an  acid;  similar  to  that  of  su- 
gar, but  is  more  spirituous  :  hence 
it  readily  fermi  is  fla- 

tulency,  and  in  some  habits  pro- 
duces gripes  and  loosehi  •-. 

As  a  medicine;  however,  it  is  a 
very  useful  aperient  and  expecto- 
rant, especially  when  it  has  been 
previously  boiled  5  in  which  st  te 
it  may  be  used  with  safety  and  ad- 
vantage by  asthmatic  patients  ;  for 
it  tends  to  dissolve  viscid  humours, 
and  to  promote  theexpeetcri; 

phlegm. — See  also  Chapped 
Hands. 

Notwithstanding  these  salubri- 
ous properties  of  honey,  it  is  apt  to 
prod.:  3  very  detrimental  to 

tho^e  p  ethoric,  bilious,  febrile,  or 
cachectic  patients,  who  trust  to  it 
as  a  remedy  in  coughs,  arising 
from,  or  connected  with,  pulmo- 
nary ccmp:aints.  The  writer  of 
this  article  has  lately  seen  two 
mournful  instances  of  young  fe- 
males, each  of  whom,  by  a  singu- 
lar infatuation,  had  swallow  ed  such 
quantities  of  a  -quack  medicine, 
called  "  the  balsam  pf  honey/'  as 
amounted  to  the  sum  <i  tei  gui- 
neas, in  ofder  to  ejare  a  catarrhal 
cough,  and  to  prevent  it  from  at- 
tacking the  longs-.  Unfoltuna  I  ; , , 
however  (and  let  it  be  recorded 
bcie  ao  a  warning  to  ethers),  they 
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oceeded  too  far  in  Blighting 
!  ii<  affection,  which  pn 
on  the  functions  of  life  ;  and  both, 
in   th     couri      of  six  mouths,  i  J 
tn    to  a  fatal  delusion. 

ney  is  also  convertible  into  an 

able  liquor,  termed  iMi:.\o,  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  an  ac- 
count in  its  alphabetical  order. 

Although  Prof.  Lowitz  has  sa- 
tisfactorily proved  that  honey  may, 
by  a  chemical  process,  be  consols* 
dat  d  into  sugar ;  yet,  as  such  a 
change  would  not  be  profitable, 
where  the  former  is  sold  at  a  much 

r  price  than  the  latter,  we 
shall  suggest  a  more  advantageous 
mode  oi  employing  this  balsamic 
juice.  If  a  pound  of  honey  be  dis? 
solved  in  three  or  four  quarts  of 
water,  and  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture between  the  fQLh  and  SOth 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  merino- 
meter,  it  will  in  a  short  time  be- 
come a  very  agreeable  acid  liquor, 
w  ich  possesses  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour, and  strength,  superior  to  that 
or  the  best  vinegar  ni;i  e  of  white 
wine.  A.,  the  latter  is  frequently 
adulterated,  and  incomparably  more 
expensive  than  the  substitute  we 
have  proposed,  this  appears  to  de- 
serve every  attention  in  domestic 
economy. 

HONEY-DEW,  or  Sufusio 
mellita,'  a  sweet  substance  found 
on  the  leaves  of  oak,  hazl  -nut, 
hops,  and  other  plants;  and  which 

)een  erroneously  supposed  to 
fall  from  th:.  sky. 

.  i  'cordit  g  to  Dr.  Darwin,  the 
honey-dew  is  a  saccharine  juice 
that  exudes  from  trees,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  retrograde  motions 
oi  the  cutaneous  lymphatic  vessels 
cormecled  with  the  umbilical,  or 
with  the  common  sap-\esstls  of 
plants;  instead  of  bang  carried 
forward  to  increase  the  growth  of 

the 
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(  i  nt  leaf- buds,  or  to  acCO- 

;  icot  for    the    ! 

are  in  an  e 

on  is  cor. 
very  injurious  to  tile  bn 
arc  subject  to  kj  especi 
itegc  v.-ss,  which  attracts 

immense  numhers  tfbees  and  ants : 
no  madid  '  ■  "      •     sating  it  h: 
t..  roi. 

HDNEV-SUCaCLE,   or    Lam- 
ceva,  L.  ■•  gaBffls  of  plants  con 
in':;  of  2Q  |  w©   of  v.  inch 

are  native;  of  B  Wain,  viz. 

1.    The   Periciymenum,    Coon- 
men  or  Wi 

. 

and  ;;■■■■.  ers  from  June  to  An 

h    is  i  sten   by  cow  ,   and 

.    but  refosed  by  horses. — 

The  beauty  a.:.  ce  of  its 

render    this 

sped   -  of  our 

,  and  arbours. 

hod  of 
|  .  ,i  is   by  iaycrs  and 

i  ;   of    which  readily 

strike  root,  snd  form  plants  that 
..;  to  be  set  out  in  one  year. — 
The  ripe  berries  are  strongly  pur- 

'2.  The  Xvlosleum,  or  Upright 
Honeysuckle,  which  grows  on 
walls  and  in  hedges  5  il  flowers  un 
May.  —  According  to  Lin:-. 
this  shrub  forms  excellent  garden 
es  in  a  dry  soil,  especially 
where  flocks  of  sheep  are  fre- 
quently passing,  as  these  animals 
do  not  <  at  the  leaves.  Its  wood  is 
fxto  1  il,    ;ind   makes   the 

as  v  i 11  as  pegs,  or 
P'um  1  )•  musical  instninu  1  t»,  ie<  th 
1   ,  Rod  sun  lar  articl<    -- 
and  jj  icy  ber> 

thai  tb<  y  ave 
1 
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TTonta'-suckle,  the  Dwarf.—* 
See  J>  :t.l. 

>OF,  the  horny  part  which 

•    the   feet  of  many  valuable 

ds;     but,    in   this   place, 

of.  it  only  so  far  as  it 

5  to  that  useful  animal,  the 

A  7/"  should  be  round, 

■Ii,  tough,  and  short,  so  that 
may  tread  more  upon  the 
to  than  apon  the  heel  :  it  should 
aiso  be  rough  and  somewhat  hollow 
within,  having  a  narrow  fetish  and 
broad  heels. — On  the  contrary, 
imperfect  hoofs  are  rather  broad 
than  round  ;  and,  if  spreading  out 
of  the  sides  and  quarters,  the  heels 
of  such  a  horse  are  generally  nar- 
row, and  will  sooner  or  later  be- 
come fiat-hoofed,  have  a  weak 
foot,  and  not  carry  a  shoe  long, 
nor  travel  far  without  surbatmg  : 
thus,  by  treading  more  upon  his 
heels  than  upon  his  toes,  he  will 
walk  low  on  his  pasterns,  and  his 
feet,  through  weakness,  will  be- 
come subject  to  what  are  called 
false  quarters,  gravelling  (which 
see),  and  other  maladies,  of  which 
we  have  subjoined  a  short  account. 
HOOF-BONEY,  a  distemper 
arising  from  external  injury,  either 
a  stripe,  blow,  or  by  a  horse  bruis- 
ing himself  in  his  stall,  by  attempt- 
ing to  stfike  at  the  next  annual, 
but  missing  his  aim,  and  dashing 
the  foot  against  the  pint  or  rail  that 
separates  them.  It  consists  of  a 
round  horny  swelling  on  the  upper- 
most part.ofa  horse's  hoot'. 

To   bring    this    hard   tumor    to 
maturity,   it  may  be  covered  either 
with    a  poultice  of  hay  boiled  in 
urine,   or   with    a   plaster   of 
wine-lees  and  w  heat  flour  simnu  r- 
gl  llii  i'  d\  <  r  a  lire.      By    such 
implications,    it  is   generally    dis- 
persed j 
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perscd  :   but,   if  it   shoul  ' 
-.)  state  of  Buppuration,  it  must  be 
lanced  in  the  softj  low  ej  part  with 
;i  (bin,  but  iron,  to  give  win   to 
tho  matter;  an  t  tin n  covered 
a    planter    mail'    of    the  follow 
ointment  :     JTake   <  qual   pari 
turp<  ntiue,    d  er-snet,  and 

.  carefully  over 
a  slow  fire.  The  vise  of  tbis  salve 
sli.>u  d  be  (  i   .  i 

is  pi 

in  I  \,  an  unnatural 

cunt, a  tion  of  a  b1  r$'  N  hoof,  on 
the  inji  and  at  the  heel,  so  that  the 
skin  appears  togi'ow  over  the  bonf. 
It  s  (  asily  disco*  ered  by  the 
quent  halting  of  the  horse,  and 
the  ho. low  sound  of  the  di-  asi  d 
hoof:  it  arises  from  various  cansgs, 
such  as  keeping  him  too  dry  in  the 
stable.  ;  an  injudicious  method  of 
Shoeing  ;  paring  ti:e  soles  as  often 
as  the  anim.il  is  shed,    e-:c. 

As  this  malady  always  approaches 
gradually,  it  may  be  relieved  at 
the  commencement  of  every  stage, 
or  species  of  it,  by  proper  manage- 
ment; but,  if  it  become  invete- 
rate, no  art  whatever  can  effec- 
tually remove  it. 

The  first  species  proceeds,  in 
general,  from  the  injudicious  use 
of  concave  shoes,  or  from  paring 
and  hollowing  out  the  sole  and 
binders  as  often  as  the  shoes  are 
renewed.  Hence,  the  heels  be- 
come so  thin,  that  the  crust  at  the 
extremity  may  be  forced  into  con- 
tact by  the  slightest  pressure  ;  the 
contraction  of  the  hoof  at  length 
becomes  general,  and  incurable. 
The  only  remedy  in  this  case  is, 
to  keep  the  hoofs  cool  and  moist, 
ne\  c.r  to  suffer  them  to  be  greased, 
or  the  soks  to  be  pared,  and  to 
only  flat,  narrow,  and  open- 
..     \i  d   shoes.     Thus  the  stricture 
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on  the   heels   and    frog   will   be   in 

V<  d,  the  anihi  i! 

affected  considerably  relieved,  and 

th   so  tar  pal- 

him  to   walk 

With  more  limn.. 

In  the  second  stage  of  this  e\il. 

the  ci  M  -i  at   me  coronet  become* 

•       ted  ;    the  annular  ligament 

compressed  ;  and  th   hoof  acquires 

hape  of  a  bell  ;    the  consei- 

v.  hich  is  lameness.    With 
.    to   cure  this,   Tvlr.  Gibson 
proposes   to  trace  several  lines  on 
)  irl    of  th'-    hoof  u  itli  a 
nifi     ilrn<  >•  it  to  the  quick, 
from  I  t  dov*  n  to  its  basis, 

and  then  to  turn  the  animal  out  to 
gfass  :  oii'.iT  advise,  aft<  r  this  ope- 
ration is  performed,  to  .your  the 
heels  tf'u'f,  hy  means  of  a  screwed 
shoe.  A  third  method  is,  to  draw 
the  sole,  and  divide  tiie  fleshy 
substance  of  the  frog  with  a  knife, 
keeping  it  likewise  separated  by 
the  screwed  shoe.  In  recent  con- 
tractions, either  of  these  methods 
may  be  applied,  and  if  dexterously 
managed,  they  will  afford  consi- 
derable relief. 

The  last  species  is  a  contraction 
of  one,  or  frequently  of  both  heels, 
mjlat  feet,  from  the  use  of  con- 
cave shoes,  &c.  The  best  remedy 
in  this  case  is,  to  lay  aside  such  im- 
proper shoes ;  to  pare  or  rasp  to 
the  quick  the  whole  contracted 
quarter  of  the  crust  near  the  heel, 
but  without  drawing  blood  :  a  tar- 
red shoe  is  then  lo  be  put  on,  so  as 
make  the  bar  of  the  shoe  press  up- 
on the  frog  ;  the  hoof  should  be 
kept  moist,  and  the  diseased  ani- 
mal turned  out  to  grass.  Thus  the 
stricture  of  the  hoof  will  gracually 
disappear,  the  contracted  part  ex- 
pand, and  a  new  hoof  grow  from 
the  coronet  downwards,  that  will 
apquiw 
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c,  and' 
ihorrtime  the  horse  will  be  re- 
store acdvity. 
HOOF-BRITTLE,  or  B 
f ,  a  disorder  in  horses,   - 

itutional  in  the  ani- 
mal,   or   arises  from  a  surfeit,  and 
as  farriers  express  it,  falls  down  in- 
to his  feet  •   or,  is  the  coriseqin 
of  the  horse  having  formerly  been 
dered  (which    sec).      To    re-- 
move  this  malady,  some  prescribe 
the  following  i  intraent  to  be  liber- 
ally applied  to  the   hoofs   two  or 
three    times  a    day  r    Melt    equal 
quantities  of  turpentine,   mi: 
suet,   raw    bee's- wax,    hog's-lard, 
3-grease  (or  the 
tallow  of  venison),  in  an  earthen 
pot.     After   anointing  the    hoofs, 
"  especially  at  the  setting  on  of  the 
hair,"    Professor  Bk\dley    adds, 
that  t!         ;     ild  be  stopped  "  with 
cow's  dung  and  dog's  grease  n 
together." 

HOOF-CASTING,    a    misfor- 
tune that  somet  :is  a  horse, 
n  the  horny  snbstance  en 
ites  from   his  foot,  in  c 

ing  or   slip- 
ch   breaks  it   (<n  the  top 
coronet,   so    that  it   at 
••  not  ex- 
perimentally acquainted  with  any 
remedy  that  is   ikelj    to  care  this 
malady  ;  and  therefore  communi- 
cate the  fo  cipr  from 

••r.KY's  Fa  1'inaiij,  in 

.1  it  is  confidently  asserted 
that  this  application  "will  undoubt- 
edly ;  new  hoof:" — ' 

i     d,  af* 

ter  havh  taken 

.    ..n, (what  near, 

the  pari  so  pit  par.  d  with  the 

IV  dressings  be- 

quite  sufficient.    'J  lien  anoint 

made  ofhog's- 

lard,   three  pounds  3  patch  grease 
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(perhaps  oil-cake),  two;  Venice- 
turpentine,  one  pound;  new  wax 
and  salad-oil,  half  a  pound  each  : 
mix  and  melt  all  these  ingredients 
over  a  moderate  fire,  and  anoint- 
the  coffin  of  the  foot  up  to  the  top 
of  the  heel. 

HOOF-HURT,  an  injury  inci- 
dent to  working  cattle,  especially 
to  oxen,  which  are  sometimes  • 
wounded  by  a  coulter  or  share  of  a 
plough  in  any  part  of  the  decs.  It  - 
may  be  cured  by  a  salve,  consisting 
of  pitch  and  lard  mixed  with 
powdered  sulphur,  and  melted  to- 
gether :  this  preparation  is  applied 
to  the  sore  hoof,  or  olee,  by  means 
of  a  hot  iron  ;  and  it  ma)-  likewise 
be  rubbed  over  parts  hurt  by  splin- 
ters of  wood,  as  it  is  said  to  draw 
them  out. 

If,  however,  the  injury  be  deep 
Within  the  flesh,  in  consequence  of 
striking  the  foot  against  some  sharp 
stone,  or  other  pointed  body,  in 
such  case  the  wound  should  be 
opened  5  seared  with  a  hot  iron  } 
I  every  morning  and  evening 
for  three  days  with  warm  vinegar  ; 
and  wrapped  in  a  buskin  made  of 
broom. 

When  the  wounded  part  has 
been  so  far  neglected  that  worms 
are  breeding  in  the  sore,  bruise 
and  mix  together  some  bore-hound, 
,  and  salt,  which  ingredients 
should  be  spread  on  the  loot,  and 
cca  1  red  with  a  plaster  of  tow,  com- 
of  pitch,  oil,  and  rancid  lard, 
in  order  to  keep  off  flies  and  ver- 
min. 

1  looriNG-couGH.     See  Cm  n- 

COUGTH. 

I  [OP,  the  Common,  or  Hamu- 
lus Lupulus,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  in  hedges,  and 
flow  ( ring  in  June. 

1  lops  delight  in  a  good  rich  loam, 

with  a  deep   sub-soil  or  stratum  of 

a  loamy 
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ithem 

■ 

grow  in  aim  tst  any  ground  thai  is 

not.  u  1 1.     The)  :ulti- 

.  .it 
propagated  ci- 
ther by  nurse  cut- 
ire  set  in  hills,  form- 
ed by  digging  holes  in  the  s 

i  are  filled  with  fine  m  »uid, 
and  the   number   of  which    . 
fromSOO  to  1000,  or  L2O0  per  aae. 
One,  two,  or  three  plant-;  are  put  in 

hill ;  but,  it"  hops  are  desi 
to  be  raised  from  cuttings,  four  or 
five  of   these,  from  thre 
inches  in   length,  are  planted  and 
covered   one  inch    deep  with  fine 
mould. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  put  poles  in- 
to the  hills,  round  which  the  bines 
i  from  plants  are  wound  :  at 
the  expiration  of  the  second 
full-sized  poles  from  1.1  to  20  feet 
are  set  (though  the  hop-bines  will 
run  to  the  height  of  50  feet),  in  the 
proportion  of  two  poles  to  each 
hill,  and  a  similar  number  of  hop- 
plants  are  fastened  loosely  round 
each  pole,  by  means  of  withered 
rushes. 

Hops  begin  to  blow  towards  the 
middle  of  June,  and  about  the  end 
.of  August  they  are  general'}-  fit  to 
be  gathered.  The  most  proper  time 
of  collecting  them  is,  when  the 
xubs  easily  off  the  bine,  when  the 
hops  have  a  strong  scent,  and  the 
seed  assumes  a  brownish  colt 

The  culture  ofhops,  though  pro- 
fitable when  it  succeeds,  is  very 
precarious  :  as  soon  as  the  plant 
appears  above  ground,  it  is  attacked 
by  an  insecl  somewhat  similar  to 
the  turnip-fly,  which  devours  the 
young  heads.  Hop-garden 
tuated  on  chalky  soils,  are  peculi- 
arly subjeft  to  its   depredations  -} 
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and  th ■  b 

which  adhi  res  so  s  th  • 

i,  as  to  p  :  in  from 

int. 
In  the  m 
the  hops  ar    li  ible  to  be  blown  by 
a  species  .  poi- 

sons the  leaf,  i> 

merit  ;  which  is  particularly  injuri- 
ous during  hot,   cloudy,  ami  m  >Lst 

fer.      This  inset,    how 

does  not  end  mges  tl  th   of 

Ijant,  unless  it  be  in  a   •■. 

.  in  coiw  I'leiire  of  t] 

dations  c  >t  in  its   r  i 

the  larvae  of  the  ottcrmolh,or  PI    - 
'...     i'or  the  expul- 
sion of  these  vermin,  Dr.  "VVit-h- 
erin  •  bop- 

;  be-; 
ild  in 
stony  places,  where  the  moth  can- 
not penetrate  to  dep 
they  are   never  ail.  i  the 

lew. 
There  are  two  other  disl  mpers 
incident  to  hops,  namely,  the  Fun. 
and  tiu:  Smitt,  for  which  no  e  I 
[y  has  hitherto  I 
red.      Hops    mav,    however, 
I,    be   perfectly   se- 
I  from  the  fiitur  itions 

of  injects,- by  putting  a  small  q 
tity  of  brimstone  in  the  fire,  while 
they  are  drying  in  the  kiln,  by 
which  means  the  vermin  is  not 
only  destroyed,  but  the  superfluous 
moisture  is  more  speedily,  evapo- 
rated, and  the  hops  acquire  a 
brighter  colour. 

The  hop  is  a  most  valuable  plant: : 
in  its  wild  state  it  is  relished -by 
cows,    horses,    goats,    sheep,    and 
swine.  When  cultivated,  its  young 
tops- are  eaten,   early  in  the-*]  . 
as  substitutes  for  asparagus,   I 
wholesome  and  aperient  j 
sold  under  the  name  of  Hop- 1\ 

■ 
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The  principal  use  of  hops",  how- 
ever, is  in  brewing,  for  the 
sdfvation  o'f  mall  liquors,  whicl*  ■ 
arc  thus  rendered  more  salubrious, 
and  less  liable  to  become  sour. 
Hence  vast  quantities  are  consum- 
ed in  Britain  :  but,  having  already- 
pointed  out  the  most  proper  me- 
thods of  using  them,  under  the 
head  of  Bin  v.  iv.;,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  that  article. 

A  decoction  of  hops  diluted  with 
water,  and  given  to  cattle  in  very 
severe   weather,    is   said   to    be   of 
great  service,   and  remarkably  to 
improve  their  strength.  In  Sweden, 
the  stalks  of  hops  are  successfully 
converted  into  strong  cloth  ;   for 
•••  I  rtch  purpose  they  are  gathered 
m  autumn,  soaked  in  water  during 
the  winter,  and  in  the  succeeding 
spring,  after  being  dried  in  stoves, 
they  are  dressed  like   flax.     This 
object  has  been   attempted  in  Bri- 
tain, and  from  an  experiment  made, 
in  consequence   of   the   premium 
offered  by  the  patriotic  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Szc.   it 
appears  thai  hop-bines  afford  a  ma- 
terial for  spinning  yarn,  which  may 
be  woven  into  fine  sacking,  as  weil 
r.s  coarse   bags    for    hops.  —  The 
bines  are  also  employed  for  bind* 
•  j    sh  :;>'  s  of  corn  ;  and  they 
have   lately    been    converted    into 
strong   paper. — From    the    leases 
and    Howery  stalks   of  this   plant, 
'.'!)'  n   dried,   Damiiournky'  dyed 
Wool  of  a  line   cinnamon  brown, 
having   pivv  on  sly  dipped    it   in    a 
diluted  Bolution  of  bismuth. — Bek- 
tiiollkt   remarks,    that   the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  hop-bines   affords 
a  very  permanent  red-brown  co- 
lour. 

In  medi, :  it,-,  decocbons  and  sy- 
ruj>s  oi  hop-flowers  are  said  to  be 
atfr  nd(  d  with  much  benefit  in  p<s- 
tiicatial  levers :  a  pillow  tilled  with 
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them,  and  laid  beneath  the  h 
lias  been  found  to  procure  sleep  to 
patients  afiheted  with  delirious  fe- 
vers.— The  heads  and  tendrils  are" 
likewise  of  considerable  service  112 
the  scurvy,  and  other  cutaneous  aiP 
fections, 

Hop-trefoh.  :  See  Clover, 
the  Hop  ;   p>  1 1 ,  of  this  volume. 

HOREHOUND,  the  White", 
or  Marnihhwi,  L.  a  genus  of  plants'1 
comprising  12  species,  one  of  which 
only  is  indigenous,  viz.  the  ru/gare, 
or  Common  White Horehountd, 
which  grows  on  road  sides,  and? 
among  rubbish  ;  it  flowers  from 
July  to  September. 

This  very  bitter  plant  possesses 
an  odour  sufficiently  grateful ;  when 
given  in  large  doses,  it  operates  as 
a  purgative.  It  is  reputed  to  be* 
both  attenuant  and  resolvent  ;  ail 
infusion  of  the  leaves  in  water, 
sweetened  with  honey,  is  recom- 
mended in  asthmatic  and  phthisical 
complaints,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
diseases  of  the  breast  and  lungs. — < 
We  believe,  however,  it  may  with 
equal,  or  greater  advantage,  be  em- 
ployed in  currying  or  tanning  soft 
leather. 

Bees  collect  honey  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Common  "White 
Horehound,  but  the  herb  is  not 
eaten  by  cither  horses,  cows,  sheep^ 
or  goats. 

HOREHOUND,  the  Black, 
Fetid  Hokkiuu;nd,  or  Hex-bit, 
hailota  nigra,  L.  an  indigenous 
perennial  plant,  growing  on  rub- 
hi-iii  and  in  hedges  ;  flowering  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August. — > 
No  species  ol" cattle  will  touch  this 
table,  which  is,  nevertheless, 
highly  prized  by  the  Swedes,  who 
consider  it  as  an  almost  universal 
remedy  in  the  diseases  of  cattle. 

A  strong  decoction  of  the  Fetid 

Horehound  has  been  much  recdm- 

mende4 
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this  plant, 
of  [>■  ■ 

pre\  -in  th 

or  four  tea-cupfuia  of  it  be 
i  •  by  day. 

u;i  \!),i;:c\.'a  M:K,or 
Cypsywort,  Lyco} 

whuli  i,rmu-  n:i  sandy  round,  on 
the  banks  of  streams  and  ponds ;  it 
flowers  from  July  to  »er. 

The  French  manufacturers  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  this  plant  for  the 
deep  black  colour  of  their  c 
its  juice  imparts  a  permanent  dye 
to  wool,  silk  and  linen,  and  is 
much  used  by  travelling  gypsies*  for 
the  purpose  of  staining  their  faces*. 

HORN,  a  hard  substance  grow- 
ing on  the  heads  of  various  animals, 
particularly  on  cloven-footed  qua- 
drupeds.— The  oil  extracted  from 
it.  bvrepeateddistillatioiis,  becomes 
extremely  subtle  and  volatile  ;  in 
which  state  it  is  called  oil  of  Dip- 
pel,  being  the  name  of  its  inven- 
tor. 

The  horns  of  stags  yield  the 
greatest  proportion  of  rectiiied  ani- 
mal oil,  as  they  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  that  species  of  earth 
which  is  found  in  bones,  than  those 
of  any  other  animals. 

Horns  form  a  considerable  article 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
Those  of  bullocks,  when  softened 
by  heat,  are  converted  into  lan- 
thorns,  combs,  knives,  inkhornsj 
&c.  After  the.  horn  is  roasted  over 
a  fire  made  of  the  stalks  of  furze, 
so  as  to  render  it  sufficiently  soft, 
it  is  slit  on  one  side,  and  spread 
out  between  a  pair  of  flat  tongs, 
hrge  enough  to  keep  it  expanded 
a  second  lime  oyer  the  lire,  and  re- 
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1  rtw 
.  ' .  co  iled  : 

1  r,   till 

! 

.     9 

I 

■      d 
in    urine,     they    arc  ',    by 

is;  thorn  wath  whiting  ant]  did 
i      ..  llefW: 

'!  he  refuse  or  shavings  of  horn- 
are  of  considerable  utility  as  a  ma- 
nure tor  chalky  land,    on  whi.  h 
they  arc  stfewed  in  the  proportion 
of  fourteen  bushels  per  acre.  Their 
efficacy  was  not  exhausted  after  ;v 
succession  of  four  crops,  each  of: 
which  was  remarkably  improved. 
Hence  they  are  advantageously  em- 
d  on  light  and  gravelly  soils, 
her  with  hotter  manures,  pre- 
ing  the  latter  from  burning  ihe 
crops  j  because   heniy  substances 
have  been  observed  to  attract  the 
clew,  and  r<  tain  moisture. 

1  [<  /UX-HEAM.  OT  Carpini";.  L. 
arenas  ot  plants  eon-isting  of  rive 
species,  one  of  which  is  a  native  .f 
Britain  ;  viz.  th  ,  Common 

1  lorn-bcam-tree,  Hard-beam-tree, 
Horse  or  Hern-beech- tree.  It 
grows  in  wood-,  end  hedges^  fkw- 
ers  in  the  month  offMayv 

Tile  horn-beam  wi.l  thri\e  on 
poor,  stiff  soils,  on  barren  and  ex- 
posed lulls  ;  and,  if  intended  lor 
trees,  it  is  propagated  by.  :.e.|,  ;,.; 
soon  as  it  is  ripe.  It 'vegetates 
eighteen  months  before  the  plants 
appear  above  ground ;  and  the 
young  trees  are  transplanted  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  to  the  spots  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain.  When 
designed  for  hedges  and  under- 
wood, it  is  propagated  by  layers. 

The 
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The  horn-beam  is  a  very  valua- 
ble tree,  and  grows  to  a  large  size; 
its  leaves  afford  a  grateful  fond  to 
cattle,  but  n>>  grasses  will  flourish 
under  its  shade.  Its  wood  is  very 
tough,  white,  and  burns  like  a 
;  it  is  much  employed  by 
turners j  is  very  useful  for  various 
implements  of  husbandry  ;  and  is 
wrought  into  cogs  for  the  whe. 
mills,  presses,  &c.  which  are  far 
rior  to  those  made  of  yew  — ■ 
The  inner  bark  im  >arts  a  perma- 
nent yellow  colour  to  yarn.- — See 
also  p.  257,  Fence. 

HORN-DISTEMPER,  a  di  or- 
der1 incident  to  horned  cattle:  it 
gradual:y  wastes  the  internal  sub- 
stance of  the  horn,  commonly  call- 
ed the  pilh,  which  is  the  sp 
part  of  the  bone,  and  the  ceils  of 
which  are  filled  with  an  oily  mat- 
ter. Thus,  at  length,  the  horn  be- 
comes hollow. 

From  an  account   published  by 
Dr.  Tofts,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Acade- 
my,\i  appears  that  this  spongy  bone 
is  sometimes  partially,   and   some- 
times   entirely,     consumed.      The 
horn  is  deprived  of  its  natural  heat, 
and  on  touching  it,  feels  unusually 
cold.     When    this  malady  is   sus- 
pected, other  symptoms  shonld  be 
ularly  attended  to  ;   such  as 
dullness    in   the    countenance  ;    a 
;ish  motion  ;  want  of  appetite; 
-ire   to  lie  down  ;  and,  it'  at- 
tended with  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain,    a  giddiness,    and    frequent 
losing  of  the  head.     Stiffness,  as 
in     the    rheumatism,    alfects     the 
limbs  5     the    milk   often    fails    in 
;    the    udder    is    hard,    ami 
there    is   in    most    cases   a   sudden 
■  .  the  flesh. 

As  Boon  as  the  distemper  is  dis- 

ed,an  opening  should  be  made 

in  the  diseased  horn,  with  a  gimlet 
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of  a   moderate  size,   two  or  fhrefl 
inches    above  the  head.     If  i 
found  hollow,  and  the  gimlet 
through  without  any  discharge   of 
blood  from  the  aperture^  it  wiil  be 
tble   to   bore  lower,   and   as 
a  ness 
may  probably  extend.     This  a 
ture  is  asserted  torbe  a  necessary 
operation,   and  free/  fords 

speedy  relief.  Tt  shoul  I  tow  v  ,-, 
be  carefuhy  kept  open,  as  t  i  lia- 
ble to  be  filled  op  by  a  thin  fl  id 
-.  out  and  ob- 
structs the  passage.  Sawing  off 
nes  been  nlopt- 
ei,  butj.from  the  best  observa* 
able  c\pe- 
.  Dr.  Toi  rs  supposes  injec- 
tions ;  as  nothing 
more  i  .  1  man  to  perforate! 
the  .  ige  of  the 
distemper;  and  to  keep  :t  open,  in 
order  to  a  Imit  fresh  air,  to  prevent 
compression,  and  to  promote  the 
discharge  of  fluctuating  matter. 
Should,  however,  the  dvst  IM  r 
have  affected  the  brain,  so  as  to 
produce  a  high  degree  of  in 
mation,  no  method  of  cure  is  li  / 
to  succeed  ;  and  the  animal  i 
to  be  killed  without  farmer  d 
as  otherwise  its  flesh  would  be- 
come useless. 

Horned  Potty.     Sec  Potty, 
the  Horned. 

HORNET,  or  Vcspa  Cndro,  L. 
a  well  known  iusecd,  which,  is 
about  one  inch  in  length,  and  builds 
its  nest  in  hollow  trees. 
•  Hornets  are  very  voracious,  de- 
vouring other  tnd  even 
bees.  Their  sting  .  and 
occasions  a  considerable  tumor, 
a<  comp  inied  w  ith  intense  pain  ;  fox 
the  :  n  of  which,  there  is 
no  better  remedy  than  sweet-oil, 
or  honey-water,  immediately  ap- 
plied to  tiie  injured  part. 

Different 
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Different    methods    h 
I    for  extermii 
pernicious  inse<  timplc 

bieh  appear  to  be  the  fi 
ing  :  Towards  the   end   of  April, 
hornets  ar  ■  found  on  mttcn  planks, 

-.  and  posts,  in  a  tori:  i 
>  of  these  insects  contains  the 
ration  of  a  swarm  ;  and  as 
they  may  then  be  easily  taken,  the 
destruction  of  one,  before  they 
I  !,  is  equal  to  the  extirpation 
of  numbers.  After  they  are  hatch- 
ed, hornets  chiefly  infest  melon- 
beds,  where  they  occasion  great 
injury  to  the  frnit.  In  order  to 
nt  these  depredations,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  procure 
slender  rods  or"  different  lengths, 
and  to  rub  the  ends  of  them  with 
bird-lime.  By  touching  the  in- 
sects with  these  rods,  they  may 
easily  be  taken  ;  and,  as  thejemales 
only  proceed  inquest  of  food,  by 
destroying  these,  the  whole  brood 
will  consequently  perish. 

HORSE,  or  Equus,  L.  a  genus 
of  quadrupeds  consisting  of  five 
species :  the  principal  of  these  is 
the  cabathis,  or  common  horse, 
which  has  a  flowing  mane,  anil  the 
whole  of  its  tail  is  covered  with 
long  hair. 

There  are,  strictly  '.peaking,  no 
vild'horses  to  be  met  with  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  those  which  are  suffered 
to  roam  at  large  in  Tartary,  Sibe- 
ria, and  America,  are  of  a  small 
size,  inelegant  form,  and  extreme- 
ly intractable  — In  a  domestic  state, 
the  horse  is  bold,  intrepid,  docile, 
and  attached  to  the  company  of 
man :  indeed  no  quadruped  is  so 
eminent, y  qualified  for  both  pur- 
poses, the  saddle,  and  the  harness. 
In  the  breedingof  horses,  however, 
sound  and  well-shaped  animals 
ought  to  de  selected  with  particu- 
lar care  ;   as  the  strength  and  ex- 

no.  via,— vol,  ii. 
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cellence  of  the   race  entirely    de- 
pend on  mce.     For 
nee,  tie  Spanish  and  Italian 
preferable j  but,  for  the 
more  useful  pi               :   draught, 
of  Britain,  Normandy,  and 
Hoi  tein,  are  the  most  esteemed. 

The  females,  or  mares,  bring 
forth  one  c.-lt  aft,  r  a  gest  ition  of 
eleven  months :  none  of  the  parent 
creatures  should  be  under  four 
ye.ir.^  of  age.  Castration  is  com- 
monly performed  when  the  colt  is 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  old  5 
but  the  most  general,  and,  we  be- 
1  eve,  the  best  practice  is,  to  delay- 
that  operation  till  the  animals  at- 
tain the  age  of  at  least  two  years  ; 
for  they  will  then  retain  a  greater 
degree  of  strength  and  spirit.  If 
properly  kept,  they  live  to  the  age 
of  forty  years  ;  but  mares  do  not 
breed  after  eighteen,  and  stallions 
are  useless  at  the  age  of  twenty,  so 
that  they  are  fit  only  for  the  har- 
ness. 

The  horse  being  an  animal  of 
extensive  utility,  the  most  proper 
and  least  extravagant  manner  of 
feeding  and  keeping  him,  becomes 
an  object  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Hence,  potatoes,  carrots, 
furze,  cabbages,  &c.  have  been 
successfully  tried  as  substitutes  for 
oats,  and  the  more  expensive  me- 
thod of  corn-feeding  :  where,  how- 
ever, grain  is  used,  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  will  be  to  boil,  and 
give  it  in  a  cool  state  to  the  ani- 
mals, together  with  the  liquor  ;  by 
which  simple  means  one  ha/J'may 
be  saved.  Carrots  are  particular- 
ly serviceable,  as  broken-winded 
horses,  when  fed  on  these  roots, 
speedily  recover.  A  considerable 
reduction  may  also  be  made,  by  cut- 
ting the  hay  into  a  kind  of  chaff, 
and  mixing  with  it  straw,  or  the 
broken  ears  of  corn,  which  arise  in 
I  i  dressing 
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dressing  grain  j  and  also  by  soiling 
horses  with  lucerne,  tares,  or  clo- 
ver, instead  of  turning  them  out  to 
grass  in  the  summer;  for,  if  they 
be  well  littered,  the  dunghill  will 
nearly  repay  the  expence  of  their 
maintenance. — See  also  the  articles 
Furze,  and  Linseed. 

The  management  of  horses,  af- 
ter having  performed  the  labour  of 
the  day,  is  a  matter  of  equal  mo- 
ment with  their  feeding  ;  and,  as 
considerable  expence  has  injudici- 
ously been  incurred,  by  erecting 
elegant  stables,  we  propose  the 
following  practice  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  rural  economist.  Jt 
consists,  simply,  in  forming  a  small 
yard  provided  with  a  shed  that  is 
open  in  the  front,  and  furnished 
with  racks,  as  well  as  a  pump  and 
cistern  placed  in  one  of  the  corners. 
A  superstructure  of  this  kind,  if 
well  littered,  is  in  every  respeft 
preferable  to  a  stable,  and  will 
preserve  horses  in  better  health, 
without  requiring  any  other  curry- 
ing or  dressing,  than  is  usually 
given  by  farmers'  servants.  The 
utility  and  convenience  of  such  a 
yard  have  been  fully  evinced  by  a 
patriotic  nobleman,  the  Earl  of 
Darlington,  who  has  followed 
this  practice  with  great  success  for 
several  years,  and  observed,  that 
horses  thus  ma.iaged,  not  only  are 
more  healthy  than  in  stables,  but 
at  the  same  time  able  to  work 
well,  even  after  the  age  of  twenty 
years. 

The  diseases  of  horses  are  various ; 
but  as  we  trea*  of  them  in  their  al- 
phabetical series,  we  shall  here 
only  offer  a  few  hints  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  useful  animals,  by 
which  many  disorders  i>.ay  Le  easi- 
ly prevent i  ■'. 

In  all  fresh  wounds,  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  attention  arc,  to  keep 
them  clean,  and  protect  thcrulrom 


the  air ;  but,  if  any  swellings  or 
local  humours  arise,  o>'  the  skin  be 
bruised  without  being  broken,  they 
will  be  effectually  removed,  by  ap- 
plying Goulakd's  mixture,  which 
is  prepared  by  adding  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  extract  of  lead,  and 
one  large  spoonful  of  strong  cam- 
phorated brandy,  to  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter ;  the  whole  is  to  be  well  shaken, 
together,  and  set  apart  for  use. 

There  are  many  diseases  in  which 
clysters  are  an  excellent  remedy ; 
but  they  are  frequently  adminis- 
tered with  so  little  skill,  by  means 
of  the  common  clyster-pipes,  that 
they  are  of  no  service.  Hence  it 
will  be  useful  to  procure  a  pipe 
made  of  pewter,  the  body  of  which 
should  be  larger  and  longer  than  a 
qQart  pot :  at  one  end  let  a  handle 
be  fixed,  and  at  the  other  a  tube 
which  lessens  gradually,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  common  squirt. 
This  will  absorb  a  pint  or  quart  of 
any  preparation,  and  discharge  it 
with  proper  force. 

Numerous  disorders,  however, 
arise  from  excessive  labour ;  and 
the  injudicious  application  of  ill- 
formed  shoes.  To  remedy  this  se- 
rious evil,  the  attention  of  farriers 
has  lately  been  directed  towards 
the  improvement  of  horse-shoes, 
and  the  invention  of  such  as  may 
prevent  pain,  and  render  this  va- 
luable animal  sure-footed.  We 
shall,  therefore,  take  notice  of  the 
different  patents  that  have  been 
granted  for  this  purpose,  under  the 
article  Shoe. 

We  have  already  observed,  that 
the  English  horses  are  eminently 
adapted  to  the  different  purposes  of 
agriculture.  The  breeds  of  cart- 
horses, which  deserve  more  parti- 
cular alt;  ntion,  are  the  large  black 
on-  IT.-  :  in  the  counties  of  York 
and  Northampton,  and  the  sort-Is, 
for  wluch  the  sandy  trait  of  land  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Woodbridge,  Suf- 
folk, has  long  been  celebrated.  The 
former  are  chiefly  used  by  those 
farmers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing tu-o-y car-old  colls,  which 
they  work  lightly  lor  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  sell  them  tor  coach- 
horses.  This  practice  merits  se\  ere 
reprehension  ;  for,  independently 
of  the  great  risk  in  keepi  )g  valu- 
able horses  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  age,  such  precaution 
is  necessarily  attended  with  addi- 
tional expence.  The  York  and 
Northampton  breeds,  however,  are 
reputed  to  be  much  inferior  to  the 
Suffolk  punch  soiels,  whic  ■  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  best  cart-horses  in 
England,  These  are  of  a  bright 
sorel  colour  ;  have  very  low  fore- 
hands, large  bodies,  somewhat  si- 
milar to  those  of  cows,  short  legs, 
and  ill-shaped  heads  ;  yet,  though 
their  appearance  be  thus  aukward, 
they  exceed  every  ot  cr  breed  in 
draught.  These  animals  arc  of  all 
sizes  ;  but  the  smaller  ones,  14| 
hands  high  (the  price  of  which 
is  from  40l.  to  50l.  per  pair),  will 
be  of  great  service. 

The  long-contested  question, 
\vhether  oxen  or  horses  are  pre- 
ferable for  agricultural  purposes, 
we  shall  not  venture  to  decide  ; 
though  it  will  be  useful  fairly  to 
appreciate  the  advantages,  as  well 
as  the  disadvantages,  which  attend 
the  maintenance  of  either. 

Oxen  will  draw  the  plough  on 
tough  clay  soils  and  hiily  lands, 
while  horses  stand  still ;  but,  on 
even  and  light  ground,  the  latter 
not  only  work  taster  than  oxen, 
but  are  incomparably  more  aclive 
for  carriage.  It  deserves,  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked,  that  oxen 
may  be  maintained  at  a  very  small 
expence.  The  price  of  two  horses 
is  computed  to  be  equivalent  to 
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that  of  nine  oxen  :  the  food  of  the 
1  itter,  during  summer,  corisisti 
\y  of  grass,  and  in  winter  <>£ 
straw,  on  which  provender  thry 
may  perform  moderate  labour  ; 
and,  when  worked  hard,  th  y  are 
allowed  a  Little  hay.  Oil  the  con- 
trary, the  food  of  a  I  rally 
is  hay,  oats,  beans,  &:c.  The  num- 
ber of  cart-horses  constantly  em- 
ployed in  Great  Britain,  is  calcu- 
lated at  500,000,  —  300.000  of 
which  are  allowed,  by  the  most 
competent  judges,  to  be  superflu- 
ous. These  consume  daily,  upon 
an  average,  during  nine  months  in 
the  year,  one  peck  oi'  corn  each  j 
which  amounts  to  sixty-three  bu- 
shels each  per  annum  ;  that  is, 
(allowing  one  quartern  loaf  per 
week  to  every  person,  and  com- 
puting only  12  loaves  to  the  bu- 
shel) as  much  corn  as  will  support 
seven  persons  ;  so  that  300,000 
superfluous  cart-horses,  moderately 
f.  d,  require  for  their  support  a 
quantity  of  corn  sufficient  to  main- 
tain 2,100,000  ierx.ii>!  which 
number,  it  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  amount  to  ten  n  illions,  is 
nearly  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
population. 

To  invalidate  this  statement,  it 
has  been  objected,  that  though 
oxen  mat/  be  maintained  at  a  less 
expence  than  horses,  yet  the  latter 
are  lar  preferable,  as  they  perform 
their  work  with  much  r  ater  ala- 
crity ;  and  that  the  extra  plot  ghing 
which  a  pair  of '  horses  will  accom- 
plish in  one  week,  will  luily  pay 
the  balance  of  keeping.  Sue  is 
the  difference  ot  opinions,  in  the 
communication  of  which  we  have 
strictly  adhered  to  tacts  ;  yet  it 
ought  in  justice  to  be  added,  that 
an  ox  improves  in  value  2l.  per  an- 
num, upon  an  average,  from  the 
time  he  is  used  and  fed  as  an  wj 
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is  not  far  distant,  when  this  sense"-* 
less  prejudice  will  lose  its  influence! 
over  those  men  of  sense  and  under- 
standing who  are  now  fascinated 
by  it;  and  when  the  vitiated  taste 
of  horse-dealers  will  be  treated  with 
merited  contempt. 

Independently  of  the  important 

services  which  the  horse  renders 

human   practice,    of    docking   and     mankind  by  his  labour,  his  dung 

affords  an  excellent  manure ;  a 
short  account  of  which  we  have 
inserted,  p.  ip8  of  the  present  vo- 


and,  when  fattened,  affords  good 
and  wholesome  meat  ;  while  a 
horse  progressively  declines,  till 
he,  literally,  "  is  of  no  value." 

Of  the  number  of  pleasure  horses 
kept  in  England  only,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken,  p.  333,  of  our  first 
volume  j  but,  in  this  place  we  are 
induced  severely  to  censure  the  in- 


nicking  their  tails,  for  no  other 
reason,  than  to  improve  the  beauty 
of  their  appearance,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  "  flinging  the 
dirt;"  thus  depriving  them  of  a 
very  useful  part,  which  was  cer- 
tainly designed  by  Nature  for  de- 
fending them  from  flies  and  other 


lunie.  The  urine,  or  stale,  of  these 
animals,  likewise  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent fertilizing  liquor,  if  preserv- 
ed with  the  brine,  suds,  &c.  of  the 
house  :   some  caution,  however,  » 


Visecf  s,  during  the  summer  heats,     necessary,  in  applying  it  to  the  soil 


if  for  no  other  ostensible  reason 
Besides,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  tail  assists  the  animal  even  in 
his  common  exertions ;  balances  his 
body  when  trotting,  and  thus  pre- 
vents him  from  stumbling  ;  lor  it 
has  been  observed,  by  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  East,  that  the 
horses  of  Turkey  and  Persia  seldom 
stumble  ;  a  circumstance  easily  ac- 
counted for,  as  the  absurd  and  bru 


Horse-urine  is  equally  beneficial 
to  all  lands  ;  but  it  should  be  pre- 
viously diluted  in  a  proper  vessel, 
with  half  the  quantity  o£ pond- ten- 
ter, and  in  that  state  poured  on  the 
ground.  Thus,  the  great  heat  of 
this  manure,  which,  in  particular 
seasons,  is  apt  to  burn  some  crops, 
may  be  easily  corrected. 

As  the  utility  of  horses  exceeds 
that  of  all  other  domestic  animals, 
we  shall  subjoin  a  few  characferis- 


tal  practice  of  docking  is  unknown     tic  marks,  by  which  their  general 
in  those  countries.  qualities  may  be  ascertained,  and 

Another  operation,  equally  cruel  some  of  die  numerous  frauds  com- 
and  injudicious,  is  that  of  cropping  mitted  by  grooms,  jockies,  &c.  op- 
the  ears  of  horses,  which  may  per-  portunely  prevented. 
haps  be  justified,  where  an  animal  In  old  horses,  the.  eye-pits  ar<j 
has  large,  wide  lopping  ears,  desti-  generally  deep:  this  mark,  how- 
tute  of  all  spring  or  motion,  and  ever,  is  very  uncertain,  as  it  is  also 
which  are  in  some  degree  a  de-  found  on  young  animals  descended 
formity.  But  to  cut  ofl"  a  pair  of  from  aged  stallions.  But  the  most 
fine  ears  from  a  horse's  head,  mere-  certain  criterion  is  that  derived 
ly  to  ^ratify  the  ridiculous  taste  of  from  the  teeth,  the  number  of 
grooms  and  jockies,  is,  if  possible,  which  amounts  to  40  }  namely,  2  4 
still  more  absurd  than  to  dock  or  grinders,  or  double,  teeth,  4  tu-Jies, 
-nick  his  tail.  It  is,  indeed,  utterly  and  12  fore-teeth:  these  last  are 
indefensible  :  for  the  ears  neither  the  surest  guides  for  discovering 
retard  the  animal's  motion,  nor  the  age  of  a  horse.  They  appear 
'*  fling  dirt."»-»We  trust  the  day    about  I'i.  days  alia-  the  colt  is  waW 
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rJ  ;  are  round,  short,  not  very  so* 
lid]  and  successively  cast  and  re- 
placed by  others.  When  l 
and  a  half  old,  the  two  middle 

teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
those  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  cast  : 
in  the  course  of  another  year,  four 
others  drop  out,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  former.  At  the  age  of  about 
-1 }-  years,  the  horse  loses  four  others, 
arjd  always  next  to  those  which 
have  already  fallen  out  and  been 
replaced.  These,  four  foal-teeth 
are  succeeded  by  four  others,  but 
do  not  grow  so  quickly  -is  the  eight 
first,  and  which  are  railed  corner- 
teeth.  They  replace  the  four 
foal-teeth,  and  are  the  chief  marks 
by  which  the  age  of  a  horse  may 
lined  :  they  are  the  third, 
both  above  and  below,  counting 
from  the  middle  of  the  jaw,  being 
holiow,  and  having  a  black  mark 
in  their  cavity.  When  the  horse  is 
four  years  and  a  half  old,  they  .are 
scarcely  visible  above  the  gum ; 
and  the  cavity  is  very  sensible  :  in 
the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  they 
begin  to  till ;  and  the  mark  conti- 
nually diminishes  and  contracts, 
till   the  animal  attains  the  age  of 

i  or  eight  years,  when  the  ca- 
vity is  completely  rilled,  and  the 
black  spots  disappear.  These  teeth 
cease  to  alibrd  any  knowledge  of  a 
horse's  age,  after  eight  years,  when 
it  is  ascertained  by  the  tushes, 
which  are  the  four  teeth  next  to 
those  last  mentioned,  and  which, 
like  the  grinders,  are  not  preceded 
by  any  other  teeth.  The  two  in 
the  lower  jaw  usually  begin  to 
shoot  at  3 1  years  ;  those  in  the  up- 
per jaw  at  4  ;  and  both  continue 
very  sharp  pointed  till  tiie  animal 
is  0'  years  of  age.  At  10  years,  the 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  appear  blunt- 
ed, worn  out,  and  long)  the  gum 
extracting  in  proportion  to  the  u> 
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ing  years  ;  and  the  more  ex- 
posed the  teeth  are,  the  greater  ia 
. — From  10  to 
13,  or,  14,  little  can  be  perceived 
to  determine  the  age  ;  but  at  that 
time  of  life,  the  upper  teeth  seem 
blunted,  the  gum  contracts,  and 
these  useful  bones  are  left  bare. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  these 
marks,  the  age  of  a  horse  may  be 
determined  ;  and  likewise,  though 
not  perhaps  with  equal  accuracy, 
by  the  bars  in  the  animal's  mouth, 
which  decrease  as  he  advances  iu 
year-,. — On  this  occasion,  it  will 
not  be  useless  to  point  out  an  odi- 
ous practice,  of  which  many  ost- 
lers and  stable-keepers  are  guilty, 
especially  towards  the  horses  of 
strangers.  When  provisions  are  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  those  inhu- 
man monsters  have  sometimes  the 
cruelty  to  mix  a  few  leaves  of  the 
bird-cherry  (vol.  i.  p.  50C))  among 
the  hay,  or  to  rub  the  fatigued  ani- 
mal's teeth  with  tallow,  or  soap :  in 
either  case,  it  will  obstinately  re- 
fuse food,  and  not  eat,  tiil  the  hay  is 
changed,  or  the  teeth  have  been 
properly  scoured  with  common 
salt. 

In  a  horse  that  is  free  from  ble- 
mish, the  legs  and  thighs  are  well 
shaped;  the  knees  straight;  the 
skin  and  shanks  thin  ;  the  back  si- 
news strong  and  firm.  The  pas- 
tern joints  should  be  small  and  ta- 
per, and  the  hock  lean,  dry,  and 
not  puffed  up  with  wind.  With 
respect  to  the  hoof  itself,  the  coro- 
net ought  to  be  thick,  without  any 
tumor, or  swelling;  the  horn  bright, 
and  of  a  greyish  colour.  The  fibres 
of  a  strong  foot  appear  very  dis- 
tinctly, running  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  coionet  to  the  toe,  like  the 
grain  of  wood.  Such  a  foot,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  kept  moist  and 

I  i  3  pliable  >3 
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pliable ;  as  it  is  subject  to  fissures 
and  cracks,  by  which  the  hoof  is 
sometimes1  cleft  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  coronet.  A  narrow 
heel  is  iikew  i<e  a  great  defect  ;  and, 
if  it  do  not  exceed  two  fingers  in 
breadth,  it  forms  an  imperfect  foot. 
A  High  heel  often  causes  a  horse  to 
trip  and  stumbl  ;  while  a  low  one, 
with  long,  yielding  pasterns,  is  apt 
to  be  worn  away  on  a  long  jour- 
ney. On  the  other  hand,  a  foot 
disproportionately  large,  renders  the 
animal  weak,  and  clumsy  in  its 
gait. 

The  head  of  a  horse  ought  to  be 
small,  an  1  rather  lean  than  fleshy  ; 
his  ears  should  be  erect,  thin, 
sprightly,  and  pointed  ;  the  neck 
arched  towards  the  middle,  taper- 
ing gradually  towards  the  head ; 
the  shoulders  rather  long  ;  the  wi- 
thers thin,  and  enlarge  by  degrees 
as  they  extend  downwards,  yet  so 
as  to  render  his  breast  neither  too 
gross  nor  too  narrow.  Such  are 
the  principal  characters,  by  which 
the  best  form  and  proportion  of 
that  useful  animal  may  be  deter- 
mined.— Those  of  our  readers  who 
wish  to  obtain  more  extensive  in- 
formation relative  to  this  interest- 
ing subject,  may  with  advantage 
peruse  Ten  Minute's  Advice  to 
every  Gentleman  going  In  purchase 
a  Horse,  &c.  (l'Jmo.  Js.)  j  a  small 
work,  but  which  is  replete  with 
practical  information. 

Horse-bean.  See  vol.  i.  p. 203. 

HOUSE-BREAD,  an  expensive 
preparation,  given  to  horses,  and 
consisting  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
beans  ;  to  which  are  sometimes 
ad'icil,  aniseed,  liquorice, eggs, and 
al   ;  at  others,  rye  and  white-wine, 

There  are  three  kinds  of  bread 
usual  y  allowed  to  race-horses,  for 
tin-  sec  md, third,  an  .  ton.  th  nights' 
feeding  j  all  ul  which  are  prepared 
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with  wheat,  and  heans  worked  with 
yeast ;  the  difference  in  the  propor- 
tions is  as  follows:  in  the  first  sort, 
a  tripls  quantity  of  beans  is  used  to 
one  part  of  wheat  ;  in  the  second, 
equal  portions  of  both  a  e  employ- 
ed ;  in  the  third,  three-fourths  of 
wheat  are  added  to  one  part  of 
beans  ! 

These  artificial  stimulants,  how- 
ever, produce  only  a  temporary  ef- 
fect ;  nor  do  they  contribute  to  the 
future  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
horse.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether, 
in  the  present  unprecedented  state 
of  the  market,  horse-racing  can  be 
reconciled  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  ;  unless  it  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  fluctuating,  though 
always  exorbitant,  price  of  corn, 
wit  in  the  last  two  years,  must  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  vile  arts 
and  evasions  of  the  law,  practised 
by  monopolizers,  regraters,  fore- 
stalled, &:c.  These  pests  of  socw 
ety  have  apparently  succeeded  in 
creating  a  constant  factitious  scar- 
city, which,  it  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, will  prevail,  and  elude  the  ut- 
most vigilance  of  the  magistrate, 
till  the  circulating  medium  be  re- 
gulated, and  the  bank-notes  of  pri- 
vate individuals  reduced  to  their 
true  value. 

After  this  involuntary  digression 
from  the  subject,  we  shall  conclude 
with  stating  a  very  useful  practice, 
that  is  followed  in  many  parts  of 
Denmark  and  Gem. any,  with  a 
view  to  preserve  the  health  of  that 
noble  animal,  the  horse;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  him  in  "  good 
prd  r."  It  simply  consists  in  mix- 
ing a  handful  of  the  dried  and  pul- 
verized seed  of  the  common  nettle, 
every  morning  and  evening,  with 
his  allowance  of  oats.  Others  add 
a  handful  of  salt  to  each  meal,  and 
occasionally  a  few  boiled  carrots, 
which 
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which  remark 

render  his  flesh  plum;)  and  firm. 

Of  the  good  efl 

k    from    i  i 
having'  frequently   observed   that 
they  improve  the  coat  or  hair  of  the 
animal,  by   pro 
mon 

HORSE-dHESNUT;  or^^cM- 
Ius,  L.  a  genus  of  exotic  plants, 
natives  of  the  East,  consisting  of 
four  spi  cies  :  the  principal  of  the.,e 
i^  the  HippocastanUm,  or  Common 
Hbrse-chesnut.  It  thrives  best  in 
t'at  land,  hut  will  also  flourish 
on  clayey  and  marley  soils. 

The  horse-chesnut  was  brought 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  in  the  year 
JJoO:  it  is  propagated  from  the 
nuts,  which  are  gathered  in  au- 
tumn, and  set  in  drills,  about  t'.rec 
inches  asunder.  In  the  spring, 
young  plants  will  appear,  which, 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  are  to 
be  taken  up,  the  top  roots  shorten- 
ed, and  afterwards  planted  in  a 
nursery.  As  soon  as  they  are  of  a 
proper  size  to  be  finally  transplant- 
ed, they  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved, and  set  in  large  holes  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  all 
the  fibres  being  spread,  and  cover- 
ed with  line  mould.  A  stale  should 
then  be  placed,  to  protect  them 
from  high  winds,  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  cattle,  till  they  are  of  a  suf- 
ficient size,  to  defend  themselves. 

Thi  iws  so  rapidly  t'  at, 

in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  be- 
comes large  enough,  in  groves  and 
alleys,  to  afford  a  good  shade  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  summer,  when  it  is 
in  full  bloom: — Its  fruit  furnishes 
a  grateful  food  to  horses,  and  has 
been  successfully  employed  for  fat- 
tening cattle,  the  tallow  of  which 
it  renders  uncommonly  firm,  espe- 
cially when  mixed  with    ground 
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The  milk  obtained  from 
With  it,  is  also  said  to  be 
richer  than  that  produced  by  any 
nent.  The  nuts  h 
•  been  wen  with  advanta 
feeding  poultry;  but  they  are  un- 
wholesome for  hogs.  Deer  are  pe- 
culiarly fond  of  this  fruit ;  which 
has  also  been  usefully  substituted 
for  soap ;  because,  on  steeping  and 
boiling  it  in  water,  it  makes  a  good 
lather j  preparatory  to  the  use  of 
that  more  expensive  article.  There 
are,  besides,  various  other  pur- 
poses to  which  horse-che^nuts  may 
be  rendered  subservient  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures. 

Dr.  Bqhmeb  informs  us,  that 
M.  Sprugel,  an  ingenious  artisan 
of  Gera,  in  Saxony,  has  discovered 
a  method  of  preparing  a  paste,  or 
size,  from  wild  chesnuts,  v  hich 
may  be  used  preferably  to  that 
made  of  whea  ten -flour,  by  shoe- 
makers, Look-binders,  card-manu- 
fa&urers,  and  especially  by  paper- 
hangers,  who  consume,  or  rather 
ivasle,  considerable  quantities  of 
grain,  in  their  respective  branches 
of  trade.  "With  this  design,  the 
nuts  are  first  cleared  of  the  hard 
shell,  as  well  as  the  inner  skin  ; 
thi  n  cut  into  three  or  four  parts  j 
dried  hard  in  an  oven  ;  and  after- 
wards reduced  to  fine  flour,  either 
in  a  mill  or  mortar :  rain-water  is 
next  poured  on  them,  and  the  whole 
is  properly  stirred  till  it  acquire  a 
due  consistence.  This  paste  pos- 
sesses a  great  advantage  over  the 
common  size;  as  no  moths,  or  ver- 
min, will  breed  in  the  articles  ce- 
mented with  the  former  ;  but  as  it 
is  apt  to  become  mouldy,  or  sour, 
in  4S  hours,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
dissolve  a  small  portion  of  alum  in. 
the  water  before  it  is  mixed,  or  to 
employ  equal  quantities  of  chesnut 
I i  4  and 
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wheaten-flour  :  such  precau- 
tion, however,  is  unnecessary,  when 
it  is  intended  for  immediate  use. 

Frof.  Beckmaxn  states,  that 
horse-chesnuts  yield,  by  distilla- 
tion, a  spirituous  liquor,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  bitter  taste, 
may  frequently  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute for  alkohol ;  and,  though  20 
pounds  of  this  fruit  produce  only 
three  ounces  of  a  pure  spirit,  yet  it 
is  equal  to  that  obtained  from  wine 
~ites,  and  the  remainder  still  affords 
food  for  cattle. 

Prof.  Leoxhardi  observes,  in 
his  Economical  Pocket-book  for 
1/93  (in  German),  that  the  prickly 
husks  of  the  horse-chesnut  may 
be  advantageously  employed  in 
tanning  leather;  and,  when  burnt  to 
coal,  they  are  said  to  produce  an  ex- 
cellent black  water-colour. — Suc- 
kow  has  made  experiments  with 
the  brown  glossy  shell  of  this  fruit  j 
from  which  it  appears,  that,  when 
bruised  and  boiled  in  water,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  pot-ash,  it 
makes  a  saturated  dark-brown  dye, 
which  impart;  d  to  cloth  previi  usly 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  green  vi- 
triol, a  yellow  brown,  and  to  that 
prepared  in  alum-water,  a  faint 
red-brown  colour. — According  to 
DAMBOUENEY,  both  the  branches 
and  leaves  communicate  a  good 
brown  in  dyeing, 

Ruger  (in  his  German  Pocbet- 
iookjbr  Painters)  gives  the  follow- 
ing recipe  for  preparing  an  exc  cl- 
ient brown  water-colour  :  lake  the 
smooth,  ripe  shells  of  the  horse- 
chesnut,  reduce  them  to  a  coarse 
powder,  and  boil  then)  for  several 
hours  in  water;  next  filter  the  li- 
quor through  flannel,  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  colouring  particles 
subside;  then  carefully  decant  the 
fluid,  and  dry  the  sediment, 
p  in  this  simple  manner,  the 
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decoction  afforded  a  beautiful  brown 
colour;  which,  bowevor,  was  con- 
siderably improved,  on  adding,  a 
small  portion  of  gum  arabic. 

The  wood  of  the  horse-chesnut 
is,  in  every  respect,  equal  to  that 
of  the  common  chesnut ;  and,  as 
the  former  thrives  luxuriantly  in 
coppices,  it  .deserves  to  be  more 
generally  cultivated,  with  the  view 
of  raising  timber  for  building.  In- 
deed, it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
fruit  of  this  valuable  tree  might  be 
so  much  improved  by  engrafting 
and  inoculating,  that  the  nuts  may, 
in  process  of  time,  be  divested  of 
their  peculiar  bitterness  and  astrin- 
gency. — See  farther,  pp.  512  and 
foil,  of  our  first  volume. 

In  medicine,  the  bark  has  been 
found  of  eminent  service  in  inter- 
mittent fevers,  and  is  often  substi- 
tuted in  Russia  for  the  Persian 
bai  .. 

HORSE-FLY,  or  Hippoloscax 
L.  a  genus  of  insects,  qompjrising 
four  species  :  the  principal  of  these 
is  the  equina,  or  Common  Horse- 
fly, which  equally  torments  horses 
and  cows. 

The  horse-fly  is  broad,  flat, 
shining,  and  apparently  covered 
with  scales  ;  its  head,  breast,  and 
belly,  are  of  a  yellowish  <  olour, 
streaked  with  brown.  These  in- 
sects are  very  difficult  to  be  killed, 
on  account  of  the  hard  scaly  wings 
with  which  they  are  covered;  and 
so  firm  y  do  they  adhere  to  the 
poor  animals,  that  these  can  neither 
rub  nor  bite  such  pernicious  ver- 
min off  their  skin,  without  se\  1  rely 
Wounding  themselves.  Hence  the 
only  preventive  W<  can  devise,  is  a 
net  lor  covering  the  horse  in  hot 
Weather,  or  in  travelling  through 
woods,  or  such  places  as  are  in- 
fested witli  these  troublesome  flics. 

HOUSE-AiLDICINES,  an  ap- 
pellation 
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prll.1      .  to  su<  li  drugs  as  are 

for  the  use  of 

As 

:  from  the 

r<  tenders,  we  sh  ill 

.!  few  liir.  ,•  with  re- 

.  th^t  may  be  useful  in  ordi- 
ises. 

I.  Pokges  are  frequently  ren- 
dered necessary  in  lull -grown 
horses  of  gross  habits,  lor  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  liver;  they 
ought,  however,  to  be  administer- 
ed with  great  caution,  and  their 
strength  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
animal;  for,  as  th<  se  medicines  fre- 
quently continue  22  hours  in  the 
body  previously  to  passing  off,  they 
are  apt  to  cause  gripes,  accompa- 
nied with  excessive  cold  swe.it  s, 
and  to  occasion  inflammations, 
which  frequently  terminate  in  gan- 
grene and  death. 

Purges  ought  to  be  given  early  in 
the  morning,  upon  an  empty  sto- 
mach; three  or  four  hours  after- 
wards, the  horse  should  be  fed 
with  scalded  bran,  when  a  little 
ay  be  allowed  him.  All  his 
drink  ought  to  be  lukewarm,  and 
a  little  bran  should  be  mixed  with 
it ;  but,  if  be  refuse  this  mesh,  pure 
water  may  be  given.  While  the 
dose  is  operating,  the  animal  should 
Swallow  copious  draughts  of  warm 
Mater;  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  be 
indulged  with  cold  drink,  in  order 
thai  the  purge  may  pass  off  the 
more  speedily. 

The  following  preparations  are 
extracted  from  those,  the  character 
ot  which  is  established  among 
sportsmen,  for  their  utility  on  sud- 
den emergencies. 

1 .  Take  from  10  to  12  drams  of 
aloes;  of  myrrh  and  ginger,  each 
half  an  ounce  j  of  saffron  half  a 
dram  ;  and  a  similar  quantity  of 
oil  of  amber  :  or, 
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2.  Let  10  drams  of  Socotrine 
aloes;  half  an  ounce  of  myrrh  linely 
pulverized;  one  dram  <>!  saffron, 
and  a  similar  quantity  of  fresh  ja- 
lap, both  in  powder,  be  well  mixed 
together,  and  formed  into  a  solid 
ball,  with  the  addition  of  syrup  of 
roses,  and  a  tea-spooufill  of  recti- 
fied oil  of  amber. 

3.  Infuse  two  ounces  of  senna 
in  a  point  of  boiling  water,  with 
three  drams  of  salt  of  tartar,  for 
two  hours ;  when  it  is  to  be  poured 
off,  and  four  ounces  of  Glauber's 
s  :lt  dissolved  in  it,  together  with 
two  or  three  ounces  of  cream  of 
t.ii  tar. — This  preparation  is  reputed 
to  be  cooling,  easy,  and  speedy  ia 
its  operation  ;  it  is  preferable  in 
cases  of  sudden  inflammations  to 
any  other  dose;  a^  it  is  said  to  pas* 
into  the  blood,  and  also  to  operate 
by  urine. 

The  following  cathartic  balls  are 
recommended  by  Mi\Taflin;  and 
the  ingredients  of  which  they  con- 
sist, are  proportioned  to  the  age, 
strength,  size,  and  constitution  of  v 
different  horses. 

1.  Socotrine  aloes,  one  ounce; 
India  rhubarb,  two  drams ;  jalap 
and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one 
dram;  pulverized  ginger,  two  scru- 
ples ;  essential  oil  of  cloves,  and 
aniseed,  each  twenty  drops ;  and 
as  much  syrup  of  buckthorn  as  will 
form  the  whole  into  a  ball. 

2.  Socotrine  aloes,  ten  drams  ; 
rhubarb,  jalap,  and  ginger,  each 
two  drams  ;  cream  ot  tartar,  three 
drams  ;  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  syrup  of  buckthorn,  to  form  the 
ingredients  into  a  ball. 

3.  Barbadoes  aloes,  nine  drams ; 
jalap,  Castile  soap,  and  cream  of 
tarter,  of  each  two  drams  ;  ground 
ginger,  one  dram  ;  and  the  same 
proportion  of  syrup  of  buckthorn 
as  above  stated. 

4.  Bar- 
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4.  Barb:  does  aloes,  ten  drains  ; 
Castile  soaf*  and  jalap  (in  powder), 
of  each  half  an  ounce.;  creai 
tartar  and  ginger,  each  two  drams ; 
cil  of  anisfced,  forty  drops  ;  and 
twenty  drops  of  oil  Of  cloves.  These 
are  to  be  formed  into  a  ball,  either 
with  syrup  of  roses  or  of  buckthorn. 

In  preparing  these  balls,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  give  them  an  oval 
form  ;  but,  if  they  exceed  the  size 
of  a  small  hen's  i ;  g,  they  Ought  to 
be  divided  into  two  doses,  and  dip- 
ped in  oil,  in  order  that  they  may 
pass  the  more  easily  down  the 
bore's  throat. 

II.  Clysters  are  of  considera- 
ble service,  in  relieving  the  animal 
from  various  acute  complaints  : 
hence  they  should  be  carefully 
administered,  lukewarm.  Their 
composition  ought  to  be  extremely 
simple,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
prepared,  and  given  on  sudden 
emergencies. 

Clysters  are  distinguished  by  va- 
rious names,  such  as  emollient,  laxa  - 
tiv'  ,  diuretic,  &c.  of  these  we  shall 
specify  such  as  may  be  speedily 
procured,  together  with  the  cases 
in  ■which  they  may  be  resorted  to 
with  advantage. 

1.  Lrxn/ire  Clyster.  Let  two 
or  three  quarts  of  thin  wati  i -gruel 
be  mi-:,  d  with  eight  i  uni  i  s  of 
Glauber's  salt,  to  which  arc  to  be 
added,  six  ounce's  of  sweet  oil. 

2 .  En,  i  I  I'm,  I  Cly  s  ter.  Ta  ke  two 
or  t!  r  e  quarts  of  thin  water-gruel, 
six  ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a 
similar  proportion  of  salad-oil.  The 

e  is  to  be  well  mixed,  and  in- 
;  hj]  i  v.  ami. — 'J  hi  se  two  pre- 
parations will  be  fully  sufficient  to 
promote  a  free  discharge  in  sudden 
as,  iril  ammatii  n  »,  &c.  } 
they  i  i<-,  in  g<  neral  fully  as  <  ili- 
cacious  as  the,  more  cosily  com- 
pounds. 
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T>.  Purging  Clyster.  Infuse-  t  79 
ounces  of  senna  in  boiling  water  j 
aft<  r  having  stood  a  sufficient  time, 
it  is  to  be  strained.,  and  four  on: 
of  syrup  of  buckthorn,  with  an 
iqual  quantity  of  salad-oil,  are  to 
be  carefully  incorporated  with  it.— 
This  will  operate  more  speedily 
than  either  of  the  preceding  mix- 
tures, and  is  therefore  preferable, 
when  immediate  discharges  become 
necessary. 

In  case  of  sudden  or  apprehend- 
ed inflammations  in  the  bowels,  the* 
following  is  the  most  proper  : 

4.  Anodyne  Clyster  :  it  consists 
of  one  pint  of  the  jelly  of  starch, 
or  infusion  of  linseed,  and  one 
ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  pro- 
perly mixed,  and  immediately  ad- 
ministered :  if  the  symptoms  in- 
crease, from  30  to  40  grains  of 
opium  may  be  substituted  for  the 
laudanum,  according  to  their  ur- 
gency. 

5.  Nourishing  Clyster.  Three 
quarts  of  thick  water-gruel,  with 
two  or  three  table-spocnfuls  of  ho- 
ney.— When  clysters  of  this  kind 
become  necessary,  they  ought  to 
be  given  four,  or  even  five  times  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  They  are  very 
serviceable  in  cases  of  locked  jaw, 
inflammations  of  the  throat,  ice. 

6.  Diuretic  Clyster.  Take  Venice 
turpentine,  two  ounces ;  Castile. 
soap,  one  ounce.  These  are  to  be 
well  beaten  up  with  the  yolk  of 
two  eggs,  and  then  diluted  with 
two  quarts  'of  warm  water.  Such 
a  clyster  is  of  great  service  in  the 
strangury,  and  all  obstructions  of 
the  urinary  passages :  it  speedily 
administered,  it  seldom  tails  to  af- 
ford complete  relief. 

These  few  clysters  are  amply 
sufficient  tor  common  exigencies  j 
and,  with  a  few  alterations,  which 

every 
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rvrrv  skilful    person    is    able    to 
adopt,   w  Til  inswer   almost  < 
purpose, 

III.  Pooxticea  are  of  such  uti- 
lity, ;u  u>  deserve  a  place  in  this 
collection,  We  shall,  thereforej 
subjoin  two  preparations  which 
may  be  safely  applied  in  cases  of 
accide  tal  wou 

1.  Digestive  Poultice  :  Take 
such  a  quantity  ot"  oat-meal  or 
coarse  wheaten  flour,  and 
grounds,  as  m.u  be  required  on  the 
occasion :  with  these  are  to  be 
mixed  common  turpentine  and 
hog's-lard,  one  ounce  of  each,  pre- 
viously melted  together,  and  the 
whole  boded  to  the  consistence  of 
a  poultice. 

2.  Emollient  Poultice  :  Take 
half  a  pound  of  oat-meal,  or  coarse 
wheaten  flour,  and  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  pulverized  linseed.  These 
are  to  be  boiled  in  milk  or  water, 
to  the  consistence  of  a  cataplasm, 
when  one  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac 
in  powder  should  be  added. — The 
emollient  poultice  may  be  applied 
to  wounds  attended  with  great 
heat,  inflammation,  or  swelling  : 
by  the  addition  of  fresh  butter, 
lard,  or  oil,  it  may  be  rendered 
more  relaxing,  so  that  it  will  speedi- 
ly remove  the  tendon  of  the  skin, 
while  it  attenuates  the  viscid  and 
obstructed  juices. 

IV.  Powders.  The  chief 
powder  employed  in  farriery  is 
that  of  Diu-pente;  which  consists 
of  equal  quantities  of  gentian,  bar- 
berries, myrrhj  the  shavings  of 
ivory,  and  round  birthwort  (Aris- 
tolochia  rotunda,  L) — These  are 
to  be  carefui.y  pulverized,  sift  d, 
and  weighed,  so  that  the  exact  pro- 
portions be  mixed  ;  after  which 
they  are  to  be  kept  perfectly  se- 
cluded from  the  air.  This  powder 
generally  ibmis   an.  ingredient  in 
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other  medicines,  a'id  is  of  consi- 
derable efficacy  in  the  Fak  r 
( which -see) ;  it  is  likewise  mixed 
u  ith  mus<  adine  win  r  a  e, 

as  a  kind  of  diet-drink 
to  horses  afll-r-ted  with  col  Is, 
coughs,  inflammations  in  the  blood 
or  liver,  and  various  other  affec- 
tions ;  as  il  i  aids  to  purify  the  hu- 
mour-;, and  to  clear  the  bowels  of 
irtfe  t.ous  or  corrupt  matter.  The 
l:i  '  -lass  of  medicines  that  deserve 
attention,  arc : 

\  .  Diet  Drinks,  which  are 
generally  used  in  cases  of  surfeits, 
or  similar  disordt  rs  ;  lor  this  pur- 
pose, the  following  recipes  may  be 
useful : 

1.  Lime-water,  prepared  with 
shavings  of  sassafras  and  liquorice, 
is  well  calculated  to  purify  the 
blood,  and  may  occasionally  be 
.,  ve  ,  together  with  balls  consist- 
ing of  pulverized  salt-petre,  mixed 
with  hooey;  so  that  two  or  three 
ounces  of  nitre  be  taken  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Tar-water  may  in  many 
cases,  and  especially  when  the  ap- 
petite is  impaired,  be  administered 
with  advantage  ;  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  all  medicines  of 
this  nature  ought  to  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  obstinate 
maladies ;  for,  otherwise,  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  success. 

La-tiv,  as  many  diseases  of  the 
horse  arise  from  obstructed  perspi- 
ration, in  consequence  ot  his  being 
suffered  to  stand  in  the  stable,  and 
become  cool  after  fatiguing  labour, 
we  can  from  experience  recom- 
mend a  mesh,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  gallons  of  lukewarm  water, 
in  which  ha  fa  pound  of  honey  is 
dissolved,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  handfuls  of  barley  meal,  or 
malt  dust :  such  a  draught  ought 
to  be  allowed  morning  and  even- 
ing. 
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ing,  for  several  days,  whenever  it  is 
apprehended  that  the  animal  has 
takencold,  or  been  otherwise  in- 
jured by  violent  exertions. 

HORSE-RADISH,  or  Cockle- 
aria  Armoracia,  L.  an  indigenous 
perennial  plant,  growing  on  the 
sides  of  ditches,  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  other  damp  places  ;  flowering 
in  the  month  of  May. 

It  has  a  strong  pungent  smell  5  a 
penetrating  acrid  taste;  and  is  re- 
fused by  every  kind  of  cattle. — The 
root,  when  scraped,  is  much  used 
at  the  table  as  a  condimentfor  fish, 
roast  beef,  Sec  ;  it  is  also  employed 
icr  many  other  culinary  purposes  ; 
and  might,  in  times  of  scarcity,  af- 
ford flour  for  bread.  With  this 
intention,  however,  the  roots  ought 
to  be  collected  in  autumn,  and 
treated  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, vol.  i.  pp.  44/  and  513. — 
But,  if  horse-radish  be  intended  for 
immediate  use,  it  ought  to  be  dug 
out  of  the  ground  fresh,  only  from 
October  to  March  ;  or  to  be  ga- 
thered in  the  spring,  then  dried, 
reduced  to  powder,  and  preserved 
in  bottles  closely  stopped,  for  occa- 
sional use  ;  when  it  should  be  pre- 
viously moistened  with  spring  wa- 
ter.— When  steeped  and  digested 
in  vinegar,  during  a  fortnight,  this 
root  is  said  effectually  to  remove 
in  c  klcs  in  the  face. 

Jn  paralytic  complaints,  horse- 
radish has  sometimes  been  applied, 
with  advantage,  as  a  stimulating 
remedy  to  the  parts  affected. — A 
strong  infusion  of  it  excites  vomit- 
ing ;  and  is  greatly  recommended 
by  Sydenham  in  dropsies,  parti- 
cularly such  as  succeed  intermittent 
fevers. — Prof.  11  h  CK  ma  N bi mentions 
this  vegetable  among  the  mosl  pro- 
per substances  for  tanning  or  cur- 
rying leather. 
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feet  ion  of  the  heads  of  infants,  in 
which  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are 
too  open,  or  too  great  a  space  oc- 
curs between  them;  so  that  the 
aperture  is  frequently  not  closed, 
or  the  cranium  in  that  part  does 
not  become  hard  and  firms,  till  the 
age  of  puberty.  This  opening  in- 
creases as  often  as  the  child  takes 
cold  ;  and,  if  it  continue  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  it  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  weakness,  or 
short  life.  In  this  case,  the  usual 
practice  is  to  rub  the  head  occasion- 
ally with  warm  rum  or  brandy, 
mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
or  a  little  palm-oil  :  it  will  also  be 
advisable  to  wear  a  small  cushion 
over  such  aperture,  by  which  it 
will  not  only  be  protected  from  the 
cold  air,  but  likewise  from  receiv- 
ing sudden  injury ;  and  conse- 
quently the  closing  of  it  will  be 
promoted.  Such  infants  ought  to 
be  watched  with  additional  care,  to 
prevent  any  accidental  falls,  or 
blows,  on  the  head,  which  to  them 
would  be  fatal. — See  also  Food. 

HORSE-TAIL,  or  Equuetum, 
L.  a  genus  of  perennial  plants, 
comprising  eight  species,  six  of 
which  are  indigenous  :.  of  these, 
the  following  are  the  principal : 

1.  The  sylvaticum,  or  Wood- 
horse-tail,  which  grows  in  moist 
woods,  shady  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  rivers,  and  on  boggy  soils  :  it 
flowers  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May.  Horses  eat  this  plant  with 
avidity ;  and,  in  some  parts  of 
Sweden,  it  is  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  them  as  winter- 
food. 

2.  The  arvense,  Common,  or 
Corn-horse-tail,  growing  in  wet 
meadows  and  moist  corn-fields. 
It  is  a  most  troublesome  weed  in 
pastures,  and  is  seldom  touched  by 
cows,  unless  pressed  by  hunger, 

when. 
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ferrhcca  :  it  is  eaten  with  impunity 

b\  horses,  but  i  to  i  heep. 

h  grass  is  employed  for 

ind  polishing  tin  vessels. 

this 

well  as  thejluviatih,  or 

River-horse-tail,  arc  lera- 

!  ce  in  tanning  or  dressing 

'     ther. 

Fhe  pahistre,  Marsh-horse- 
tail, or  Paddock-pipe,  which  flou- 
rishes in  marshy  and  watery  places ; 
i  rs  in  the  months  of  Jane  and 
July.  It  is  not  so  strong  as  the  pre- 
ceding species,  but  is  equally  pre- 
judicial to  e<>\*.  s :  farther,  it  is  very 
lesome  in  drains,  within  which 
it  vegetates,  and  forms  both  stems 
and  roots,  several  yards  in  length  : 
thus  the  course  of  the  water  is  in- 
terrupted, arid  the  drains  are  to- 
tally  obstructed.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  the  reader  will  con- 
sult p.  l65  of  this  volume,  the  ar- 
ticle Draining. 

4.  The  hyemale,  Rough  Horse- 
tail, Shave-grass,  PewterwOrt,  or 
Dutch  Rushes,  is  found  in  marshy, 
Nvatery  soils,  and  flowers  in  the 
ths  of  July  and  August.  This 
species  is  wholesome  for  horses,  by 
which  it  is  eaten  ;  but  it  is  hurtful 
to  cows,  and  disagreeable  to  sheep. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  by  turners 
•and  cabinet-makers,  for  polishing 
their  work  5  as  well  as  by  dairy- 
maids, for  cleaning  pails  and  other 
wooden  utensils. 

Horse-worm.     See  Botts. 

HOSPITAL,  a  building  properly 
endowed,  or  otherwise  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions,  for  the 
reception  and  support  of  the  poor, 
sick,  infirm,  or  helpless. 

Few  countries  abound  with  a 
greater  number  ot  these  humane 
institutions  than  Britain  ;  yet  they 
are  often  calculated   to    generate 
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-•  rather  than  I  cun  it,  nn 
account  of  tlu-ir  crowded  wards, 
or  from  their  confined  situatiotl  in 
populous  cities,  where  the  most 
pestilential  vapours  are  in  a  man- 
ner eoiu!'  I  tints,  in  too 
m  my  instances,  the  victims  of  po- 
verty, age,  infirmity,  or  sick:. 
eventually  perish  by  mutual  conta- 
gion. 

Much,  wc  are  convinced,  hzi 
ajready  beeri  done  towards  reme- 
dying an  evil  of  so  serious  a  na- 
ture j  but  still  more  remains  to 
be  accomplished,  before  salutary 
changes  produce  the  desired  effect 
iti  this  negleCted  department  of 
medic. 1!  police.  We  mention  these 
few  circumstances,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite a  greater  degree  of  attention  to 
this  important  object,  in  which  the 
salubrity  of  the  metropolis  is  parti- 
cularly concerned.  Those  of  our 
benevolent  readers  who  wish  to 
acquire  further  information,  ought 
to  read  the  Extraffis  from  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Institution/or  the  Cure 
and  Prevention  of  Contagious  Fe- 
vers in  London,  lately  published; 
as  well  as  .Mr.  Aikix's  Thou 
on  Hospitals  (8vo.  is.  fjd.  John- 
son, 1/71) :  both  pamphlets  equally 
abound  with  interesting  facts  and 
observations. 

HOT-BEDS,  in  gardening,  are 
made  either  with  fresh  horse-dung 
or  tanners'  bark,  and  covered  with 
gl  iSses,  to  protect  them  from  the 
severity  of  the  wind  and  weather. 

Where  horse-dung  is  employed, 
a  trench  should  be  dug,  of  a  width 
and  depth  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  frames  intended  to  be  used  ; 
and  which,  in  dry  ground,  ought 
to  be  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  halt, 
deep ;  but,  if  the  soil  be  wet,  it 
should  not  exceed  six  inches.  The 
dung  is  then  to  be  spread  even 
and  smooth  on.  every  part  of  the 

bed, 
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bed,  hiving  the.  finer  manure  on 
the  surface:  it"  the  bed  be  intended 
for  planting  out  cucumbers,  a  hole 
should  be  made,  about  ten  incites 
broad,  and  six  inches  deep,  in  the 
middle  of  the  place  destined  for 
each  light,  and  then  h'iled  up  with 
good  fresh  earth.  Tiie  bed  is  next 
to  be  covered,  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches,  with  the  earlh  taken  out  of 
the  trench,  and  the  frame  fixed 
over  it,  to  remain  till  the  earth  be- 
come warm,  which  commonly 
takes  place  in  the  course  of'  3  or 
4  days  after  the  bed  is  made ;  when 
the  cucumbers  may  be  planted. 

In  case  the  hot-bed  be  designed 
for  other  plants,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  holes  in  the  dung  ; 
but,  after  levelling  the  surface, 
good  earth  ought  to  be  spread  over 
it,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  ;  the  frames  and  glasses  be- 
ing put  on  as  before.  In  making 
such  beds,  the  dung  should  be  set- 
tled clo-e  with  a  fork  ;  and  if  it  be 
full  of  long  litter,  it  must  be  trod 
down  equally  in  every  part.  In  the 
first  week,  or  ten  days,  after  the 
hot-bed  is  made,  the  glasses  should 
be  slightly  covered  during  the 
night,  and  cautiously  opened  in 
the  day  time,  to  give  vent  to  the 
steam;  but,  as  soon  as  the  heat 
abates,  the  covering  should  be  in- 
cr  ased  by  mats  or  straw ;  and, 
when  the  bed  becomes  cold,  fresh 
dung  should  be  applied  to  its  sides. 

Hot-beds  made  with  tanners' 
bark  are  preferable  to  those  above 
described,  especially  for  tinder 
exotic  plants  and  fruits;  as  they 
require  a  more  equal  warmth  than 
can  be  produced  by  horse-clung. 
The  method  of  making  them  is  as 
follows:  a  trench  is  dug  about 
three  feet  deep,  if  the  ground  be 
dry;  but,  if  the  soil  be  wet,  it 
wught  not  to  exceed  the  depdi  of  a 
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foot,  and  should  be  raised  two  feet 
above  the  ground.  Their  size  must 
be  in  proportion1  to  the  frames  in- 
tended to  cover  them  j  though  they 
ought  to  extend  at  least  10  or  12  feet 
in  length,  and  six  Feet  in  width. 
The  trench  should  be  lined  with 
bricks  on  each  side,  to  the  height 
of  three  feet,  and  filled  in  the 
spring  with  * -fresh  tanners'  bark, 
which  should  be  previously  thrown 
up  into  a  round  heap,  in  order  ta 
drain  for  three  or  four  days.  When 
the  tan  is  laid  on,  it  ought  to  be 
gently  beaten  down  with  a  dung- 
fork;  for,  if  it  be  trodden  in,  it  will 
be  prevented  from  heating,  as  it 
settles  too  close.  The  frame  and 
glasses  are  now  to  be  fixed ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night, the  bed  will  grow  hot,  when 
pots  or  plants  of  seed  may  be 
plunged  in  it;  care  beingtaken  that 
the  bark  be  not  compressed.  These 
beds  will  preserve  a  .proper  tempe- 
rature of  heat  for  three  or  foqtf 
months,  which  may  be  continued 
two  or  three  months  longer,  by 
adding  a  load  or  two  of  fresh  bark, 
as  often  as  the  warmth  begins  to 
decrease. 

Frames  vary  in  size,  according 
to  the  plants  they  are  destined  to 
cover.  If  designed  for  ana  -.as  or 
pine-apples,  the  back  should  be 
three  feet  high,  the  lower  part  fif- 
teen inches  :  when  the  bed  is  in- 
tended for  taller  plants,  the  frame 
must  be  made  proportionally  higher  j 
if  for  seeds  only,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  employ  frames  more  than 
fourteen  inches  in  height  at  the 
back,  and  s  'ven  in  the  front.  Thus, 
the  heat  will  be  increased,  and  the 
growth  of  the  plants  considerably 
promoted. 

HOT- HOUSE,  a  building  erod- 
ed for  the  purpose  ef  raising  such 
exotic  plants,  as,  from  their  t  xtn mc 

teu- 


nor 

unable  to  with 

.1   or   variable 
climate. 
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in  general,  differs  little  from  that 
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.  of  both  is  to  rec<  ive  as  mnch 
benefit  as  possible  from  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun,  assisted  by  the 
heat  artificially  procured  from  sub- 
terraneous stoves  and  flues. — We 
shall,  the  re  tore,  at  present,  only 
give  an  analysis  (from  the  1st.  vol. 
of  the  second  scries  of  Recreations 
in  Agriculture,  &C.)  of  the  princi- 
ple on  which  Dr.  Anderson's  im- 
proved hot-houses  are  constructed, 
and  for  which  he  has  lately  obtain- 
ed a  patent. 

He  first  points  out  the  defects 
in  the  present  method  of  erecting 
hot-houses  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  not 
employed  with  that  advantage  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  In  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  building  these 
houses,  the  roof  glasses  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  laid  into 
the  frames,  by  folding  one  frame 
over  the  other,  and  thus  leaving  an 
open  space  between  each  pane  ; 
through  which  the  air  has  a  free 
passage,  while  the  front  panes  are 
closely  covered  round  with  putty. 
This  communication  with  the  open 
air  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
is  their  chief  imperfection  ;  for  the 
power  of  the  morning  sun  is  thus 
lost  for  several  hours  ;  and,  in  the 
evening,  when  the  warm  air  with- 
in begins  to  cool  and  to  contract  in 
bulk,  the  cold  air  from  iinl/'ioiu 
rushes  in  through  the  top  or  roof- 
glasses,  cools  the  whole  house  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner,  and  thus 
counteracts  the  influence  of  the 
solar  rays. 

To  remedy  these  inconveniencies, 
die  patentee  proposes  the  following 
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plan  of  o  1,    for, hoi 

desig  ,  or  guch 

plants  as  1  \  niiar  I  em 

ise  is   to  be  built  of 
the  usual  dimensions,  but  with  ;i 

i!v  tut  ;    and,  as  it. 

iedj  all  tha 

-  or  junfl  -  eeu  each 

ire  to  be  carefully  closed  with 

putty.      Over   this   flat 

;.  another  sloping  roof  is,  to 
be  erected,  and  covered  either  with 
slate,  or  likewise  with  glass,  which 
will  better  answer  the  purpose.  The 
upper  chamber,  which  will  thus 
serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  heated 
air,  communicates  with  the  com- 
mon atmosphere  only  at  its  lower 
part,  that  is  immediately  over  the 
roof  of  the  lower  house  ;  and  there 
is  a  contrivance  for  another  occa- 
sional communication  with  the  lat- 
ter, by  means  of  a  pipe. or  tube, 
that  extends  from  the  top  cf  the  up- 
per chamber,  almost  to  tie  ground 
below. 

By  this  construction,  as  soon  as 
the.  sun  expands  the  air  in  the  lower 
house  or  chamber,  a  part  of  that 
air  rises  through  the  tube  into  the 
upper  chamber  ;  where,  it  ascends 
to  the  top  or  roof,  forcing  out  the 
copier  air  contained  in  the  upper 
chamber,  which  passes  oft"  through 
the  openings  left  above  the  floor  of 
this  chamber,  or  in  the  roof  of  the 
lower  room. 

During  the  whole  of  this  heating 
process,  the  vines,  which  are  trained 
along,  beneath  the  glass  roof  of 
the  lower  chamber,  are  surrounded 
with  heated  air.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  influence  of  the  sun  is 
withdrawn,  the.  warm  air  begins 
to  cool,  and  consequently  to  con- 
tract its  bulk  ;  thus  the  external  air 
rushes  in,  through  the.aperture  im- 
mediately over  the  lower  glass  roof, 
into  the  upper  chamber,  This  cold 

air 
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air  being  heavier  than  that  within 
the  house,  it  can  only  enter  as  the 
latter  recedes  ;  the  current  through 
both  chambers  is  now  exactly  re- 
versed: and  thelowe.  room  receives 
all  the  warm  air  from  the  reservoir 
or  upper  one,  before  the  cold  can 
reach  it. 

Dr.  Anderson  is  of  opinion, 
that  a  few  hours  sun-shine  will  at 
any  time  be  sufficient  completely  to 
heat  the  house  in  which  vines  are 
planted;  and  thus,  without  any 
artificial  heat  from  fuel,  a  perma- 
nent warmth  may  be  maintained, 
which  is  sufficient  to  ripen  gripes, 
in  favourable  weather,  as  early  as 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August.  He  farther  suggests  diat 
the  upper  chamber  may  be  convert- 
ed into  an  hot-house  ot  inferior 
rank  j  and  that  it  would  be  emi- 
nently calculated  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  green-house  or  conser- 
vatory. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  very 
ingenious  plan,  and  the  inquisitive 
reader  who  wishes  to  acquire  more 
minute  information  on  this  subject, 
will  probably  resort  to  the  volume 
already  quoted,  where  it  is  amply 
treated,  and  illustrated  with  cuts. 

Hot-houses  are  liable  to  be  in- 
fested with  a  variety  of  insects 
known  under  the  different  appella- 
tions of  Cocci,  Aphides  (lice),  &c. 
that  harbour  in  the  walls,  and 
among  the  trellises,  which  fasten  up 
vines,  and  other  wall-fruit  trees, 
especially  during  the  winter.  In 
order  to  destroy  these  vermin,  Mr. 
Speechley  recommends  the  walls 
to  be  washed  with  common  soap- 
suds, early  in  the  spring,  while 
they  arc  in  a  torpid  state:  this  li- 
quor is  to  be  poured  out  of  a  wa- 
tering-pot from  the  top  of  the  wall 
downwards  ;  and  ought,  wlu  nus<  d, 
to  be  considerably   wanner  than 


new  milk:    thus,  if  the  su 
properly   and    plentifully   apj 
the  wall  will  assume  a  pale  red  co- 
lour, and  the  insefits  be  effectually 
destroyed. 

HOUXD,  an  appellation  given 
to  dogs  oi~  chace. 

Hounds  of  the  middle  kind  are 
deemed  to  be  the  best,  being 
stronger  than*  such  as  are  either 
very  small,  or  of  a  large  size.— 
The  shape  of  these  animals  should 
be  carefully  attended  to,  as  they 
can  neither  rim  swift,  nor  perform 
great  tasfcs,  if  their  limbs  are  not 
well  proportioned.  A  good  hound 
ought  to  have  straight  legs,  round 
small  feet,  and  well-formed  shoul- 
der's] his  breast  should  be  rathef 
wicle  than  narrow  •  his  chest  deep; 
his  back  broad ;  his  head  small ; 
his  neck  thin  ;  his  tail  thick  and 
bushy.  Young  animals  that  are 
weak  from  the  knee  to  the  foot, 
should  not  be  suffered  in  the  pack ; 
and  all  the  hounds  shoukl  be  nearly 
of  a  size. 

Particular  attention  is  requisite 
in  the  breeding  of  hounds.  No  old 
dogs  should  be  admitted,  nor  should 
any  attempts  be  made  to  cross  the 
breed.  The  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  are  the  best 
for  breeding. — As,  however,  this- 
quadruped  is  less  connected  with 
purposes  of  economy  than  amuse- 
ment, we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  referring  the  curious  reader 
to  Mr.  Beckford's  "  Thoughts  on 
Hunting,"  (4to.  10s.  6d.)  in  which 
the  subject  is  fully  and  perspicuous- 
ly treated.    , 

Hound's-berry.  See  Cornel- 
tree. 

HOUND's-TONGUK,  or  Cy- 
noglossum,  L.  a  genus  of  plants 
consisting  of  eight  species,  two  of 
which  arc  natives  of  Britain  :  the 
principal  of  these   is    the    ojjicu 
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Common  Grcal  Hound's- 
i  ittga  \,  or  Dog's-tongue,  which  is 
frequently  found  on  road  Bides, 
and  anions  rubbish  ;  where  it 
fl  nvers    ill    June. — It    is   eaten    bv 

j,  bul  refused  by  sheep,  horses, 

.  and  eows. — lis  seen!  is  very 
disagreeable,  and  resembles  the 
odour  of  mice'. 

This  plant  has  a  bitter  taste,  and 
is  so  powerfully  narcotic,  that  per- 
wiio  had  eaten  it  as  a  culinary 
v  i  ible,  were  laid  into  a  pro- 
fouhd  ^leep  tor  fourteen  hours ; 
and  others  died  in  consequence. 
The  roots,  however,  were,  ac- 
cording to  Ray,  employed  by  Dr. 
Hulsk,  who  prescribed  a  decoc- 
tion  of  them  internally,  and  cata- 
plasms externally  in  scrophulous 
j.  The  leaves  and  roots  have 
likewise  been  recommended  for 
the  same  purposes,  and  also  for 
coughs,  dysenteries,  &c.  on  ac- 
count of  their  mucilaginous,  astrin- 
gent, and  sedative  qualities,  of 
which  we  have  had  no  experi- 
ence. 

Hound's-tree.  See  Cornel- 
tree. 

HOUR,  a  measure  of  time, 
equal  to  the  24th  part  of  the  na- 
tural day,  or  that  space  of  time 
which  the  earth  requires  to  per- 
form its  diurnal  revolution  round 
its  axis.  The  hour  is  divided  into 
60  minutes,  each  of  which  is  divid- 
ed into  60  seconds,  as  every  second 
is  into  60  thirds. — See  Time,  and 
"Watch. 

HOUR-GLASS,  a  kind  of  chro- 
nometer, employed  by  navigators, 
as  well  as  by  some  artisans  and 
mechanics;  to  measure  the  passing 
of  time,  by  means  of  the  descent 
or  running  of  sand,  out  of  one 
glass  into  another. 

The  best  hour-glasses  are  those 
which   are  filled  with  egg-shells, 
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well  dried  in  aa  oven,  finely  pnl- 
\eri/.ed,  and  sifted;  as  they  shew 
the  passing  of  time  with  greater 
< -\.u  rness  than  common  sand. 

HOUSE,  a  habitation  or  edifice 
suited  with  conveniencics  for  the 
abode  of  man. 

The  chief  requisites  in  con- 
structing houses  are,  situation,  du- 
rability, and  convenience,  of  which 
we  have  already  treated  under  the 
article  Building  ;  we  shall  there- 
fore only  notice  an  expired  patent 
granted  in  1786  to  Mr.  Dennis 
M'Cakthy,  for  his  then  new- 
invented  compound,  applicable  to 
the  formation  of  tiles. 

The  patentee  direfts  three  bushels 
of  Thames  sand,  or  any  white flux- 
ing sand,  to  be  mixed  with  a  bushel 
of  salt,  and  calcined  in  a  kiln  or 
furnace  till  it  become  a  hard  sub- 
stance. These  ingredients  are  then 
to  be  ground  fine,  and  one  bushel 
of  them  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  white  clay,  or  whiting,  to. 
which  are  to  be  added  one  bushel 
of  calcined  ground  flint,  or  ground 
glass ;  plaster  of  Paris  may  also 
be  mingled  with  the  clay,  if  the 
latter  article  cannot  be  easily  pro- 
cured ;  and,  by  the  addition  of 
smalt,  the  compound  may  be  made 
of  a  beautiful  slate  colour. 

When  the  ingredients  are  mixed 
together,  and  moistened  with  wa- 
ter, they  should  be  worked  till 
they  acquire  a  consistence  proper 
for  casting  them  into  moulds.  The 
pieces,  or  tiles  thus  formed,  are 
next  to  be  burned  in  a  furnace,  or 
kiln,  the  fire  being  confined  by 
funnels  or  muffles.  The  size  of 
these  tiles  depends  on  the  distance 
of  the  rafters,  on  which  they  are 
to  be  placed  in  such  a  direction, 
that  the  joints  may  meet  in  the 
centre,  and  either  fold  over,  or  fix 
into  each  other  exactly;  in  which 

&  k  state 
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state  the)'  are  to  be  fastened  by 
pegs,  screws,  spikes,  &c.  when  the 
joints  are  to  be  closed  with  stone 
cement,  tarras,  or  fine  mortar. — A 
more  particular  account  of  this  in- 
vention will  be  found  in  the  1 1  th  vol . 
of  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures, where  it  is  fully  specified. 

HOUSE-LEEK,  or  Sempervi- 
vum,  L.  a  genus  of  perennial 
plants,  consisting  of  13  species, 
one  of  which,  the  Sempervicum 
te.il.orum,  Common  House-leek,  or 
Cyphel,  is  a  nadve  of  Britain ;  it 
grows  on  the  roofs  of  houses  and 
old  walls,  where  it  flowers  in  the 
month  of  July. 

This  plant  is  eaten  by  sheep  and 
^oats  :  its  juice,  when  mixed  with 
honey,  is  said  to  be  of  considerable 
hervice  in  aphdioUs  cases,  or  the 
thrush  of  children  ;  it  also  affords 
immediate  relief,  whether  applied 
by  itself,  or  mixed  with  cream,  in 
burns  and  other  external  inflam- 
mations. 

Hovex,  or  llown  Cattle.  See 
vol.  i.   p.  4UA. 

Hover,  or  Haver.  See  Bearded 
Wild  Oats. 

HUNGEll,  an  uneasy  sensation, 
occasioned  by  long  abstinence  from 
food,  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  health. 

Without  attempting  to  specify 
the  different  preparations  used  by 
the  ancients,  for  the  prevention  of 
hunger,  we  shall  merely  commu- 
nicate such  substitutes  as  have 
been  judiciously  recommended  on 
sudden  emergencies ;  together  with 
ibo  most  proper  means  of  adminis- 
tering food  to  persons  who  have  for 
a  considerable  time  been  deprived 
of  aliment. 

Jn  tiiees  |  I'  distress,  life  may  be. 
proti  acted  with  less  pain  and  mi- 
.   by  a  modi  rate  allowance  of 
r ;  because  that  fluid  counte- 
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racls'the  acrimony  and  putrid  ten- 
dency <,f  the  humours,  while  it 
furnishes  the  lungs  w.ih  tin-  de_grc?§ 
of  moisture  essential'.y  requisite  to 
the  perforin ance.  of  their  fun  el  ions. 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  serious 
consequence  to  such  as  are  exposed 
to  this  dreadful  calamity,  to  be 
provided  with  the  means  of  alie- 
nating its  horrors,  when  about  to 
undertake  a  long  journey,  in  which 
they  are  apprehensive  of  a  scarcity 
of  provisions. 

The  American  Indians  are  sup- 
pose-1  to  use  a  -preparation  consist- 
ing of  the  juice  of  tobacco,  and  the 
shells  of  oysters,  snails,  or  cockles, 
burnt  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  the 
finest  powder.  These  ingredients 
are  dried,  and  formed  into  lozenges 
of  a  proper  size  to  beheld  between 
the  gum  and  the  lip,  so  that,  being 
gradually  dissolved,  they  obtund 
or  mitigate  the  sensations  bodi  of 
hunger  and  thirst. 

A  more  palatable  and  efficacious 
substitute  for  food,  however,  in  a 
famishing  situation  at  sea,  is  the  , 
powder  of  salep,  .which  has  been 
judiciously  suggested  by  Dr.  Lixd, 
in  order  that  it  may  form  part  of 
the  provisions  of  every  ship's  com- 
pany. This  powder,  together  with 
portailc  soup,  when  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  forms  a  rich  thick 
jelly,  and  one  ounce  of  each  article 
will  furnish  a  whole  day's  subsist- 
ence for  an  adult.  Indeed,  from 
die  experiments  made  on  salep,  by 
Dr.  Perc'ivax,  it  appears  to  con- 
tain a  larger  quantity  of  nutritious 
aliment,  1:1  proportion  to  its  bulk,  . 
than  any  other  vegetable  matter 
hidierto  known  as  food.  It  also 
possesses  die\aluable  property  of 
suppressing  the  nauseous  taste  of 
salt  water  ;  and  may  thus  be  of 
great  utility  at  sea,  when  fresh 
v,  aler  is  tidier  \s  holly,  or  so  far  con-. 
smucd, 
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*imc>l,  that  the  mariners  are  "  put 
shed  i  allowance."     Prom  the 

mucilaginous  property,  it 
greatly  ten  is  to  counteract  the  acri- 
mony of  both   salt  d  and   taiuted 

meat.  When  provisions  are  Dearly 
exhausted,  the  most  beneficial  me- 
thod pf  U  -  p  in  distressing 
circumstances  will  be,  to  roix  it 
with  aa equal  quantity  of  beet- suet, 
and  to:  m  the  whole  into  little  balls. 
By  swallowing  this  composition,  at 
proper  intervals,  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  will  be  defended  from  ir- 
ritation :  and,  the*  like 
other  oily  and  mucilaginous  mat- 
ters, being  highly  nutritive,  and 
slowly  digested,  small  portions 
arc  well  calculated  to  support  life, 
and  thus  to  form  an  efficacious 
preservative  against  the  raps t dread- 
ful calamity  that  can  possibly  hap- 
pen to  mankind.  Gum  arabic  is 
likewise  a  good  substitute  for,  or 
addition  to,  salep,  in  the  pre 
tion  above-mentioned  ;  and,  as  it 
renders  the  whole  mass  more  .solid, 
it  will  require  a  degree  of  mastica- 
tion, by  winch  the  saliva  is  sepa- 
rated and  conveyed  into  the  sto- 
mach ;  while  it  co  tributes  to 
assuage  the  pains,  both  of  hunger, 
and  of  thirst. 

In  at.empting  the  restoration  of 
those  unfortunate  persons  whohave 
endured  the  horrors  of  famine,  we 
recommend  the  utmost  precaution. 
Warmth,  cord.als,  and  the  must 
nourishing  broths,  or  jellies,  are  to 
be  administered  gradually,  and  with 
great  circumspection  ;  for  other- 
wise, eve.i  these mig'.t  prove  fatal. 
The  most  judicious  mode  of  com- 
municating warmth  to  the  exhaust- 
ed patant,  will  be  to  place  a 
healthy  person  on  each  side  in  con- 
tad  with  him.  Bathing  die  teet  in 
warm  water,  and  fomentation*, may 
be  advantageously  employed ;  but 
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their  temnernturconght  to  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  human  bo  iv,  and 
imperceptibly     increased.       New 

m  Ik,  weak  broth,  or  Water-gtuel, 
may  be  used  for  both  pu.1 
well  as  in  repeated  be- 

cause nourishment  may,  in  this 
min.er,  be  effectually  conveyed 
into  the  body  by  different  passages, 
which  >re  most  pervious  during >a 
state  of  long  abstinence;  provided 
the  means  of  relief  have  not  been 
too  long  delayed. — Cordials  should 
at  first  be  given  in  very  small  doses, 
and  much  diluted  :  one  of  the  best 
preparations  is  white-wine  whey,, 
which  affords  both  a  gentle  stimu- 
lus and  easy  nutriment.  Wuen 
the  patient's  stoni.ieh  acquires  a 
little  strength,  a  new-laid  egg  may 
be  mixed  with  t  ie  whey,  or  given 
in  some  other  form  that  may  be 
more  agreeable  to  his  palate.  Thus, 
he  may  progressively  return  to  a 
more  substantial  diet.;  so  that,  by 
proper  care  and  cheerful  society, 
he  w;il  ,n  a  short  time  be  restored 
to  health. 

HUNTING,'  the  exercise,  or 
diversion  of  pursuing  wild  quadru- 
peds, whether  those  of  game  or 
prey. 

Hunting  has  at  all  tim  s  been  a 
favourite  amuse  ment,  as  well  among 
the  rudest,  as  t  e  most  polished 
nation-;.  Much,  however,  has  been 
.said  both  tor  and  against  the  con- 
tinuance ot  this  practice.  1  be  late 
Frederic  the  G.eat,  of  Prussia, 
never  joined  in.  the  chace. — Where 
wild,  or  noxious  animals  abound, 
or  where  the  object  of  hunting  "is 
to  procure  the  necessary  supply. of 
food,  the  chace  is  doubtless  j •. Mail- 
able. But,  when  it  Is  a  Landed 
with  such  mischief  as  is  often  the 
case  in  highly  cultivated  districts, 
we  conceive,  it. ought  to  be  gra- 
dual v  abolished. — Nor  should  it  be 
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urged  by  professional  sportsmen, 
that,  without  being  chased,  wild 
animals  would  multiply  in  such 
numbers  as  to  become  dangerous 
to  man  and  cattle.  This  plea, 
however  specious,  is  not  conclu- 
sive ;  because  we  are  in  possession 
of  various  methods  by  which  ani- 
mals of  prey  might  be  entrapped, 
taken,  or  otherwise  exterminated, 
without  any  danger  or  inconve- 
nience to  the  huntsmen.  But, 
while  this  amusement  is  restrained 
within  due  bounds,  and  not  carried 
to  such  extremes  as  are,  or  at  least 
were,  till  lately,  practised  in  France 
and  Germany,  we  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce unqualified  censure  ;  espe- 
cially as  it  frequently  contributes  to 
the  health  and  vivacity  of  its  vota- 
ries. 

Hurr-bur.     See  Burdock. 
Hurtle-berries.      See  Bil- 
berries. 

Hurt-sickle.  See  Corn  Blue- 
bottle. 

HUSBANDRY,  strictly  speak- 
ing, comprehends  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  a  farmer,  or  a  man  who 
maintains  himself  and  family  by 
cultivating  the  earth. 

In  this  light,  husbandry  includes 
ftot  only  agriculture,  but  several 
other  branches  connected  with  it. 
Of  this  description  are  the  rearing 
of  cattle-,  the  management  of  the 
dairy,  or  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese;  the  treatment  of  bees  ;  the 
raising  of  flax,  timber,  hops,  &c. 
To  these  may  be  added  horticul- 
ture, as  far  as  it  respects  orchards, 
and  the  making  of  cyder  and  per- 
ry ;  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
farm-house,  and  various  other  ob- 
jects, of  which  we  treat  in  their 
respective  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Such  are  the  numerous  branches 
"which  demand  the  husbandman's 
attention  ;  and  to  complicated  in- 
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deed  are  they,  as  to  call  forth  every 
exertion  and  ingenuity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  different 
operations,  and  to  ]7romote  their 
more  or  less  important  objects. 
Hence  various  societies,  both  pub- 
lie  and  private,  have  been  insti- 
tuted 3  which,  by  judicious  premi- 
ums, and  other  modes  of  encou- 
ragement, have  advanced  this  in- 
teresting science  perhaps  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  if  the  occa- 
sional difference  of*  opinion  were 
ultimately  settled.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, subjoin  a  list  of  such  works 
as  will  amplv  repay  the  time  and 
attention  which  may  be  spent  in 
perusing  them,  and  which  reflect 
lustre  and  credit  ori  the  country  in 
which  they  have  been  published'. 

The  Communications  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &~c.  possess  the 
first  place  in  the  scale  of  merit. 
With  these  may  also  be  classed 
the  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society,  and 
Mr.  A.  Young's  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture; works  which  have  been 
carried  on  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
which  progressively  become  more 
interesting  and  useful. 

Beside  these  collective  and  na-» 
tional  works,  there  have  lately  ap- 
peared various  detached  treatises, 
relative  to  the  principal  branches  of 
husbandry,  the  perusal'- of  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable advantage.  Among  these 
are,  1.  Lord  BoMERVille's  Sys* 
tern  followed  during  (lie  tiro  last- 
Years,  l\i/  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, &c".  (Svo.  pp.  300.  2d  edit. 
Miller,  1800) ;  a  work  replete  with 
information  and  philanthropic  pro- 
posals— 2.  Dr.  Ax  ok  icon's  Es- 
says  on  Agriculture   (bvo.   'J  vols. 
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U.  ^  ~)~3.  The  same  practical 
w  rite  r's  Ho  reations  in  Agriculture, 
of  u  Uicli  live  volumes  Dave  b  en 
ady  published — I.  Mr.  Ellis's 
//  tbandt  u  abridged  and  methodixr 
ivefts.  10s.  o'.i.) — 5.  Mr. 
Hartb's  Essays  in  Husbandry 
— 6.  Mr.  Parkin- 
.  i  Experienced  Farmer  (2  \ols. 
8vo.  Robinsons,  i7.('^)>  a  work 
containing  a  variety  of  useful  hints 
and  directions. — Much  valuable  in- 
formation may  also  be  collected 
from  the  New  Farmer's  Calendar 
(Svo.  pp.619. 9s'  Symonds,180Q); 
and  likewise  from  Mr.  Banis- 
FEr's  Synopsis  of  Husbandry  (s\o. 
pp.  471.  7-s.  Robinsons,  170;;), 
which  last-mentioned  work  is  ob- 
viously written  by  a  man  of  expe- 
rience. 

There  are  many  other  works  of 
merit  published  by  English  wri- 
ters on  agriculture ;  but,  as  our 
narrow  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  specify  them,  we  cannot  con- 
clude this  article  better  than  in  the 
words  of  the  excellent  Lord  So- 
MBrville,  whose  name  we  have 
frequently  cited  :  "  Economy  (says 
this  enlightened  nobleman)  is  the 
lite  and  soul  of  husbandry  :  when 
we  lost  sight  of  it,  plenty  deserted 
us;  a:;d  unless  it  be  speedily  re- 
curred to,  she  will  not  return.  May 
that  period,  when  of  necessity  we 
must  put  in  execution  some  plan 
ier  the  relief  of  our  poor,  be  far 
from  us!  May  vigorous  and  eco- 
nomical husbandry  prevail  through- 
out the  kingdom,  without  the  aid 
0/  legislative  interference  ' ' 

HXACJNTH,  or  Hyacinthus, 
L.  a  genus  of  perennial  plants, 
comprising  10  species,  one  of  which 
is  indigenous;  namely,  the  non-r 
scriptus,  English  Hyacinth,  or 
Han  bell  Hyacinth  (Scilla  nutans, 
or  \\  lid  Hyacinth  of  Dr.  Smith)  ; 
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•ws  in  woods  and  hedges,  wh<  re 

it  dowers  in  the  month  of  May. 
Tin  fresh  roots  of  this  plant  arc 
poisonous;  but  it  appears  from  ex- 
periments, that  they  may  be  ad- 
vantageously converted  into  starch. 

The  most  admired  of  the  exotic 
species  is  the  Oriental  is,  or  Eastern 
1  [yacinth,  which  is  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent,  and  with  success,  by 
the  florists  of  Holland,  whence  it 
has  been  lately  imported.  Jt  is  one 
of  the  most  odoriferous  flowers,, 
and  has  several  hundred  varieties, 
the  price  of  which  is  from  three- 
pence to  301.  or  301.  per  root ! 

The  hyacinth  is  a  hardy  plant, 
and  will  prosper  in  any  soil,  though 
the  more  delicate  varieties  require 
to  be  sheltered  during  the  severity 
of  winter.  They  may  be  propa- 
gated either  from  the  seed,  or  by 
planting  off-sets  from  the  roots, 
in  autumn;  in  which  latter  case 
the  bulbs  ought  to  be  previously 
cleaned  and  dried. 

Hydrocephalus.  See  Wa- 
ter in  the  head. 

HYDROMETER,  an  useful  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  gravity, 
density,  strength,  &c.  of  spirits,  or 
other  liquids. 

For  this  purpose,  various  hydro- 
meters have  been  contrived  on  dif- 
ferent principles;  but  the  most  sim- 
ple of  which  appears  to  be  that  de- 
vised by  Mr.  William  Jones, 
mathematical  instrument  -  maker, 
Holborn.  Jt  requires  only  three 
weights  to  discover  the  strength  of 
spirits,  from  alkohol  down  to  wa- 
ter, and  is  adjusted  to  the  tempe- 
rate state  of  the  air,  or  to  60°  of 
Fa  h  r  e  khei t' s  thermometer.  Far- 
ther, as  an  alteration  of  this  tem-» 
perature  has  a  very  material  effect 
on  the  gravity  of  spirits,  by  causing 
them  to  appear  much  stronger  dur- 
ing warm  weather,  and  the  reverse 
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in  cold  seasons,  it  was  formerly  re- 
quisite >meter  in 
the  spirits,  previously  to  immersing 
the  hydrometer,  and  10  make  a 
certain,  but  inaccurate,  allowance 
for  the  several  degrees  the  mercury 
may  be  above,  or  b  low,  the  tem- 
perature before  mentioned.  In  or- 
der to  feme  ly  ibis  inconvenience, 
Mr.  Jones  has  contrived  to  unite 
the  thermometer  with  his  instru- 
ment ;  and,  from  experiment,  to 
adapt  tin  divisions  to  the  diff  rent 
degrees  above  or  below  the  tempe- 
rate state.  Thus,  his  hydrometer 
is  rendered  easy  in  its  application, 
and  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
common  purposes  of  distillers,  or 
dealers  in     »iri  -. 

Hydrophobia.  See  Bite  of  a 
Mad  Dog. 

HYKES,  a  species  of  blankets, 
commonly  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Barbary.  They  consist  of  a 
light  woollen  cloth,  woven  by  wo- 
men, who  conduct  every  thread 
with  their  fingers,  and  without  the 
aid  of  a  shuttle.  This  manufac- 
ture appears  to  be  a  coarse  kind  of 
shawl,  and  is  the  more  remarka- 
ble, as  each  of  such  hykes  is  from 
live  to  six  yards  in  le  gth,  and 
breadth :  it  forms  the  whole  ap- 
parel of  the  wretched  natives,  and 
serves  them  as  a  covering  for  their 
beds  during  rhe  night. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFEC- 
TION, or  Hypochondriasis,  may 
be  defined  to  consist  in  a  corrupted 
state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
accompanied  with  languor,  dejec- 
tion oi  mind,  and  fear  arising  from 
insufficient  reasons,  in  persons  of 
a  melancholy  disposition. 

Among  the  numerous  causes  con- 
tributing to  generate  this  torment- 
ing alh-'-iHHi,  the  most  frequent 
are,  dcriroony  of  the  b  le  •  pletho- 
ra ;    a  preternatural  viscidity,   or 
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stagnation  of  the  blood  ;  and  svtp- 
ions  ofthe  customary  evacua- 
tions.    To  these  rn  ly  be  added  an 
litary  disposition  ,  too  fr  e  in- 

nce  in  wine;  repelled  erup- 
tions ;  violent  passions  of  the  mind, 
&c. 

Few  persons  of  a  sedentary  life 
are  entirely  *  fret*  from  this  com- 
plaint ;  which,  if  neglected,  is  more 
troublesome  than  dangerous :  but 
if  it  be  improperly  treated,  it  may 
occasion  various  diseases  of  a  more 
fatal  tendency,  such  as  melan- 
choly, jaundice,  palsy,  apop  exy, 
&c. 

The  cure  or  removal  of  hypo- 
chondriasis must  be  attempted  by 
those  medicines  which  are  cal- 
culated to  counteract  occasional 
causes,  and  obviate  the  more  ur- 
gent symptoms :  hence  gentle  laxa- 
tives, acidulated  and  chalybeate 
waters,  as  also  copious  draughts  of 
cold  water,  have  often  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  effects.  Emol- 
lients, diluents,  the  cold-bath,  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  and  exercise,  espe- 
cially riding  on  horseback,  if  judi- 
ciously resorted  to,  have  all  been 
found  of  service. 

Hyp<  chondriac  patients  ought 
never  to  fast  long :  their  diet  should 
be  solid  and  nourishing ;  they  ought 
carefully  to  avoid  all  acescent  and 
flatulent  vegetables.  One  of  their 
principal  objects,  however,  ought 
to  be  that  of  preserving  the  mind 
constantly  in  a  cheerful  and  serene 
state.  Nor  should  they  neglect  to 
rub,  if  possible,  the  whole  body, 
every  morning  and  evening,  tor 
ten  minutes,  or  longer,  with  coarse 
flannel  cl  ilhs. — Where  the  pa- 
tient's circumstances  can  support 
the  expence,  a  voyage  to  a  warmer 
climate  will  be  of  gi eater  advan- 
tage than  medicines  ;  though  a  ri- 
gorous adherence  to  a  proper  diet 

and 
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■."ii.  al   In  in",  may  also 
health,  and  more  cer- 
i   luxury  and  dissipation 
abro 

HV  SSOP,   or  Hyssopus,   L.    a 
\..tit-  [il  i:its,  compri 
lie  princip  il  ol  w  hi(  1 
i>  the  officinalis,  or  Common  ll\s- 
sop.     li   grows  to  the  height  or" 
Ks  inches  ;  is  a  very  hardy  plant, 
and  in  iv  In-  propagate.)   cither  by 
slips  or  cuttings,  or  by  seeds.    The 
leaves  h  ive  an  Rromatic smell,  and  a 
warm  pungqnt  taste:  they  are  par- 
irly  recommended  in  humoural 
nas,   coughs,   and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  breast  and  lungs;  I  :- 
■    i  v  ra   rfully  to  promote 
tion, — According  to  Ray, 
-    ire  of  gre<     service 
in    cal  ■    isms    to 
|  ain  of  which   they 
md  at  the  same 
time  disperse  every  mark,  or  spot, 
from  the  p  irt  affecl  d. 

HiSTbiliCS,  a  spasmodic  or 
convulsive  disease,  to  which  fe- 
nu.le-  chiel  y  are  subject.  It  at- 
tar s  them  at  uncertain  intervals, 
and  ;-•  usually  preceded  by  a  languor 
and  t  the   whole  frame. 

There  is  a  vh  lent  pain  in  the  head; 
the  ryes  become  dim,  and  shed  in- 
voluntary tears  :  a  sensation  is  felt 
lar  to  that  of  a  globe  vising  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  to 
the  sti  a:.:  h  ;  and,  at  length,  it 
reaches  the  throat,  where  it  pro- 
duces a  sense  of  sutfocation,  a  diffi- 
culty both  of  breathing  and  swal- 
lowing, while  it  is  accompanied 
with  great  pains  in  the  lower  belly. 
The  g<  neral  cause  of  hysterics 
is  supposed  to  consist  in  too  great 
a  degree  of  mobility  and  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system  :  whatever 
tends  to  enervate  the  body,  may 
induce  this  complaint.  Such  are 
excessive  heat,  cold,  terror,  fear, 
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grief,  rage,  acrid  humours,  ill 
drbutic  alfi\tious,  and 
glandular  obstructions.  1  fence1  it 
I  .•  attacks  females  of  weak, 
relaxed  habits,  though  a  few  in- 
stances have  occurred,  in  which 
men  have  also  been  affe&e  I. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  alarm- 
ing nature  of  this  disorder,  it  sel- 
dom terminates  fatally,  unless  from 
erroneous  treatment.  It,  i.owever, 
admits  only  of  pal.iation,  as  it  has 
but  in  few  instances  been  complete- 
ly removed.  The  chief  object  is 
to  counteract,  or  prevent 'the  pecu- 
liar convulsive  affect  am  which  im- 
mediately precedes  the  attack.  And 
though  we  are  in'  possession  of  a 
remedy,  sufficiently'  powerful  to 
effect  that  desirable  purpose,  yet 
g  .  it  circumspection'  is  required  in 
its  use ;  as,  otherwise;  the  conse- 
quences rhignt  be  more  distressing 
th<  n  the  di  jase.  This  medicine 
is  laudanum  ;  which,  juueiously 
administered,  clicks  the  most  vio- 
lent paroxysms  lor  a  considerable 
time,  but  cannot  accomplish  a  cure. 
Hence  asa-fcetida  may  be  given 
with  greater  advantage,  though  it 
disagrees  with  some  persons,  and 
occasions  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
vomiting.  Ipecacuanha,  taken  fre- 
quently in  small  doses,  has  some- 
times been  attended  with  success. 
To  these  may  be  added  electricity, 
Peruvian  bark,  fetid  matters  pre- 
sented to  the  organ  of  smell,  such 
as  burning  feathers,  or  the  smoke 
of  sulphur,  and  the  application  of 
aether,  strong  volati  e  alkali,  or 
other  pungent  matters  to  the  nos- 
trils. Relief  has  also  been  obtained 
by  the  sudden  affusion  of  cold 
water  on  the  face  and  hands,  but 
more  frequently  from  the  applica- 
tion of  warm  water,  especially  to 
the  feet  and  legs. — In  order  to  ef- 
fect a  radical  cure,  it  will  be  re- 
Kk  4  quisue 
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qui-ite  to  resort  to  chalybeates, 
mineral  waters,  or  other  tonics, 
and  especially  to  the  cold  bath, 
where  the  constitution  can  support 
it.  The  diet  of  hysteric  patients 
ought  to  be  light  and  nourishing  ; 
they  should  carefully  avoid  what- 
ever tends  to  relax  the  bowels  or 
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debilitate  the  system.  Gentle  exer- 
cise, and  cheerful  society,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
Thus,  by  proper  attention,  this 
painful  malady  may  possibly  in  the 
course  of  time  be  removed  ;  or  at 
least  so  far  palliated,  that  its  attacks 
will  be  less  frequent  and  violent. 


I.  and  J. 


JACK,  a  well-known  machine 
for  raising  timber,  or  other  ponde- 
rous bodies. 

Although  numerous  accidents 
almost  daily  happen  in  using  the 
common  jacks,  for  want  of  a  con- 
trivance to  prevent  the  machine 
from  taking  a  retrograde  course,  if 
the  weight  should,  from  any  cir- 
cumstance, overbalance  the  power, 


no  attempts  have  till  lately  been 
made,  to  protect  the  workmen  oil 
such  occasions.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  supply  this  deficiency  in 
mechanics,  as  far  as  our  opportuni- 
ties will  admit,  we  offer  the  annex- 
ed cut  to  the  consideration  of  those 
readers  who  are  not  yet  acquainted 
with  the  improvement  it  repre- 
sents. 
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This  machine  wa$,  in  the  year 
i ,-(i  i.  pi    enti  d  to  the  & 
the  En<  ouragement  of  A 

Mi.  Mo*  o<  .x,  .it  Southwark,  for 
which  he  was  rev  arded  with  a  pre- 
mium <>i  10  guiiH  as. 
Description  of  the  Cut  of  Mr.  Mo- 

c  oi  k'v   Improved   Machine  for 
raising  large  weights. 

A  A,  are  the  doable  handles  of 
the  winch. 

K,  represents  the  large  tooth- 
ed wheel,  in  which  the  pinion  on 
the  axis  C  works. 

D,  a  ratchet-wheel. 

E,  the  ciiek,  or  pall,  which  falls 
into  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet,  and 
thus  prevents  the  machine  from 
running  back,  in  case  the  weight 
shouLt  at  any  time  overcome  the 
power. 

F,  the  rack,  as  appears  in  jacks  of 
the  common  construction. 

From  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Mo- 
tot  k  >  jack  with  those  in  common 
US  :,  the  former  differs  from  the 
hitter  only  in  one  respect ;  namely, 
that,  in  the  improved  machine,  a 
pall,  or  chick,  and  ratchet,  are  ap- 
plied in  such  a  manner  as  to  stop  the 
machine  in  the  case  above  mention- 
ed, and  thus  to  preventthose  melan- 
choly accidents  which  frequently 
occur,  especially  on  board  of  ships 
engaged  in  action  ;  when,  from  in- 
attention, or  negled  in  fixing  the 
hooks,  or  from  an)-  other  cause, 
the  common  jacks  fail :  and,  as  die 
difference  in  its  mechanism  is  not 
material,  the  improvement  may  be 
easily  applied  to  the  instruments 
already  manufactured. 

Jacs-bv-the-hedge.  See  Gar- 
lic Hecige  Mustard. 

JACK-DAW,  or  Corvus  vione- 
dida,  L.  a  notorious  bird,  that  is  a 
native  of  Britain.  It  breeds  in 
steeples,  old  castles,  and  on  lofty 
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nvks,  where   the   females  deposit 
five  or  six  < 

The  jack-daw  is  a  gregarious 
bird,  u\  ing  en  inserts,  \u  c  Is,  and 
It  is  equa  ly  mischievous 
in  the  fields  as  well  as  in  the  gar- 
dens,  and  is  so  prone  to  stealing, 
that  it  carries  away  more  than  is 
necessary  for  its  subsistence.  Hence 
various  methods  have  been  con- 
trived for  taking  this  dcpredralor  : 
one  of  the  most  effectual  is  that 
practised  in  some  parts  of  England, 
and  which  is  so  ingenious,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  more  generally 
known. 

A  stake,  about  five  feet  long,  is 
first  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  ; 
the  upper  point  is  previously  made 
SO  sharp  that  no  bird  can  possiblv 
settle  on  it.  Within  a  foot  of  the 
top  is  bored  a  hole,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  through 
which  a  stick  is  put,  about  eight 
inches  in  length.  A  horse-hair 
noose  is  next  fixed  to  a  thin  wand 
made  of  hazel,  which  is  passed 
through  the  hole:  the  remainder 
being  left  open  beneath  the  trans- 
verse stick.  The  other  end  of  the 
hazel  rod  is  then  introduced  into 
another  hole  in  the  stake  near  the 
ground,  where  it  is  fastened.  The 
stake  should  now  be  placed  in  a 
situation  which  is  frequented  by  the 
bird  in  quest  of  food,  when  he  Will 
consequently  be  induced  to  alight 
on  it ;  but,  on  finding  the  point 
too  sharp,  he  will  probably  settle 
on  the  little  transverse  stick:  as  this 
sinks  widi  his  weight,  his  leg  will 
be  effectually  secured  in  the  noose. 

JALAP,  in  medicine,  die  root  of 
the  Convolvulus  Jal-appa,  L.  an 
exotic  species  of  bindweed. 

This  root  is  imported  in  trans- 
verse slices  from  Xalapa,  in  South 
America.  The  best  pieces  are  com- 
pact, 
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pa&,  bar.1!,  weighty,  of  a  flark co- 
lour, and  have,  black  striated  ciri> 
cles.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with 
slices  of  btyony-root,  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  easily  distinguished 
by  their  paler  colour  and  porous 
texture. 

Jalap   possesses  no   smell,    and 

■   very  lit'Je   taste    upon   the 

at,  when  swallowed,  it 

affefts  the  throat  with  a  sense  of 

heat,  and  occasions  a  plentiful  dis- 

e  of  saliva.  It  is  advanta- 
geously employed  in  vari  us  disor- 
but  chiefly  as  a  purgative; 
for  which  purpose  from  15  to  30 
grains,  ana  upwards,  are  taken  in 
powdi  r :  its  action,  in  general,  is 
mil  I,  without  causing  nausea,  or 
,  except  in  hot,  bilious  habits, 
a.  d  hypochondriacal  cases  :  nor 
should  it  be  indiscriminately  given 
to  children  and  young  persons, 
whose  bowels  it  re'axes,  and  at 
length  destroys  the  appetite. 

James's   Powders.      See   Fe- 

VER-l'onnF.ps. 

JAPANNING,  the  art  of  var- 
nishing and  drawing  figures  on 
Wood,  in  the  manner  practised  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  and  other 
parts  of  India.  It  may  be  applied 
to  almost  every  substance  that  is 
dry  and  rigid  ;  such  as  leather,  me- 
tals, and  f  ven  paper,  previously 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

If  wood  or  metals  are  to  be  ja- 
panned; it  is  sufficient  that  their 
surt  ice  be  smooth  and  clean  ;  but 
leather  requires  to  be  carefully 
strained  on  frames,  to  prevent  it 
from  cracking,  and  consequi  ntly 
pariing  with  ihe  coats  of  varnish, 
r  is  n  anrged  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  is  generally  coated  over 
with  s<  me  kind  of  elzi.  The  japan 
is  thin  kiid  on;  but  as  this  art  is 
in  tl  e  h;>nu\  a  t  xtc  n.dve  manufac- 
tures, and  is,  besides,  too  expensive 
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to  be  practised  for  amusement,  we 
shall  only  mention  a  patent  which 
was  lately  granted  to  Mr.JosEPfl 
EirRfii  of  Sheffield1,  for  a  method  of 
impressing  japan  upon  the  orna- 
mented handles  of  knives,  an  !  other 
articles. — His  process  is  very  sim- 
ple: as  soon  as  the  pattern  is  im- 
pressed on  the  handle,  &e.  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  press  (being  pre- 
viousl)  marked,  so  that  it  may  be 
replaced  in  the  same  situation),  and 
the  japan  is  laid  on.  The  press  is 
then  heated  to  a  oertain degree,  and 
the  japanned  article  returned  to  it; 
by  which  means  the  varnish  is 
pressed  in,  rendered  more  firm, 
a:  1  made  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish.  This  met  od  is  appli- 
cable to  ornamented  handles  of 
knives,  forks,  <S:c.  made  of  wood  or 
paper,  in  imitation  of  carved  horn, 
or  bone. — See  Vaknish. 

JASMINE,  or  Jessamine-tree, 
Jasminum,  L.  a  beautiful  exotic 
plant,  consisting  of  g  species,  three 
of  v.  hich  are  reared  in  England, 
viz. 

1.  The  officinale i  or  Common 
White  Jasmine,  with  shrubby,  slen- 
d<  r,long  stalks  and  branches,  which 
grow,  when  supported,  to  the  height 
of  \5  or  20  feet  :  it  has  numerous 
white  flowers,  that  blow  at  the  ex- 
tremities or  points,  and  emit  a  very 
agreeable  odour,  especially  in  the 
evening. — The  Italians  prepare  -a, 
fragrant  oil  from  these  dowers,  by 
the  following  easy  process  :  Cotton- 
wool is  previously  soaked  in  bori- 
duc-oil  (Oleum  Bfiifii),  which  pos- 
sesses no  flavour  whatever;  a  thin 
feyer  of  such  cotton  is  then  plated 
in  a  glass  vessel,  and  a  stratum  of 
dowers  over  it;  another  parcel  *f 
cotton  is  spread  over  the  latter,  and 
t  is  alternate  stratification  repeated 
ev(  ry  day,.ti,l  the.  oil  is.  comp.ctely 
saturated  with  the  grateful  odour 

of 
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of  jessamine ;   when  the  whole  is 
1      It  is  worthy 

neither  spirit 
will  combine  with  this  i'.i- 
.1  tli.tt  there  is 
no  other  method  of  fixing  it  than 
by  means  of  vegetabl 

The  fruticans,  or  Shrnbby 
Jasmine,  wh  ch  Ins  long,  shrubby, 
trailing  stal  s  and  brane  es,  on  the 
sides  ind  en  !>  ot  which  app<  ar  yel- 
low Bowers,  in  the  m  >nth  of  June. 
This  sprcies  ;s  remarkable  tor  the 
numerous  suckers  which  spring 
from  its  roots,  imi  !  overspread  the 
adjoining  ground,  if  they  be  not  an- 
nually ta  ien  np  :  its  branches  and 
s  impart  a  tine  citron  colour 
to  cloth  previously  immersed  in 
alum-water;  but  solutions  of  tin  and 
bismuth  produce  a  much  brighter 
6hade. 

3.  The  kumile,  or  Dwarf  Yel- 
low Jasmi  «•.  has  firm  stalks,  low 
bushy  branches,  and  produces  yel- 
low fl  iwers  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  whole  plant  yields  a  fine  olive 
colour,  if  the  wool  or  cloth  be  first 
prepared  in  a  solution  of  green  vi- 
triol. 

All  these  species  thrive  in  our 
gardens,  and  are  easily  propagated 
by  layers  and  cuttings  i  but  they 
require  a  warm,  m^\  rather  humid, 
soil.  Beautiful  sh  ubs  may  be  p.o- 
duced,  by  inoculating  t!  e  first  spe- 
cies with  that  caiied  grandifiorum, 
or  the  Gfeat-flbwered  Catalunian 
Jasmine. 

JAUNDICE,  otiaerus,  a  dis- 
ease in  Wuich  the  srriu  and  eves  are 
yellow;  the  feces  of  a  whitish  co- 
lour ;  and  the  urine  of  a  dark  red 
hue,  tinging  cloth,  or  other  sub- 
stances immersed  in  it,  of  a  yellow- 
ish shade. 

Various  causes  produce  this  ob- 
stinate disease  ;  such  as  a  very  di- 
luted and  acrid  state  of  the  bile-; 
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•"    •  .      ites, 
tines ;  the  c  he,  wl     .  in  d 

-  fruit ;  accumula- 
umouTs  near  the  liver; 
suppression  of  the  natural  evacua- 
.  ice.      It   may  also  arise,  from 
and  unwholsi  id  ;  ;h 

well   as   from  tl  -    of  tear, 

terror,  anger,  or  any  other  passion \ 
and  likewise  from  suddenly  drink- 
ing co'd   vvat(  r,   while  the  bo  iy  is 

V         1. 

Persons  of  a  sedentary  life  and 

■■■it,  especially 

■  t  >  be  a  1  tacked 

by  thejaui  Eve  1  infants  be- 

eft  to  the  disease,  if  the 

breast  be  given   them,    while  the 

mother   is   under  the    influence  of 

p  s-  on. 

The  chief  object,  in  curing  the 
jaundice,  is  to  remove  t  e  cause 
whic  .  occasions  the  accumulations 
of  bile  and  humours  at  the  liver; 
but,  as  it  is  very  dirficuJt  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  nature  and-opei  a- 
tion  of  that  cause,  various  means 
ought  to  be  employed,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  If ,  however, 
the  jaundice  arise  from  indurated 
sWellings  in  the  viscera,  it  is  seldom 
curable  ;  yet,  as  this  symptom  can- 
not always  be  discovered,  the  most 
judicious  method  will  be  that  of 
treating  the  disorder  conformably 
ti-  d^e  manner  practiced  in  calculous 
affections,  or  tr.e  stone ;  with  a 
view  to  dissolve  tiie  concretions, 
and  to  prevent  their  future  accu- 
mulation. For  this  purpose,  gen- 
tie  emetics  should  be  frequently 
taken,  and  constant  exercise  on 
horseback  ;  which,  from  their  con- 
cussion of  the  viscera,  dislodge  the 
obstructing  matter,  and  thus  re- 
move the  complaint.  But,  if  there 
be  any  tendency  to  mnammation, 
the  patient  ought  10  lose  a  little 
blood,    previously   to    t&kihg   any 

erne- 
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emetics.  Should,  however,  no  re- 
lief be  obtained  after  two  or  three 
vomits  have  been  administered,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  delay  their  re- 
petuioo. 

Honey,  antiscorbutics,  aroma- 
tics  bitters,  blisters  applied  to  the 
regions  of  the  liver,  have  all  been 
found  .serviceable  in  the  cure  of  the 
jaundice.  But,  if  these  remedies 
fail,  as  in  cases  of  scirrhous  and 
glandular  concretions,  recourse  can 
only  lxj  had  to  such  medicines  as 
may  palliate  the  symptoms.  Of 
this  nature  are  diuretics  (which 
see) ;  though,  if  the  pain  or  irrha- 
tion  of  the  skin  be  violent,  opiates 
must  be  resorted  to;  and,  if  the 
blood  has  a  tendency  to  dissolution, 
it  roust  be  counteracted  by  proper 
antiseptics,,  conjoined  with  the.  in- 
t<  rual  use  of  sal  ammoniac.  When 
t:ie  disorder  was  suspected  to  arise 
from  a  rheumatic  cause,  Dr.  Sklli; 
successfully  prescribed  the  sulphu- 
rated oil  of  turpentine,  in  combina- 
tion with  vitriolic  aether j  a  power- 
ful medicine,  which  has  even  ex- 
pelled biliary  concretions.  Should 
it,  however  (as  often  happens), 
spontaneously  disappear,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  prevent  its  return, 
by  a  course  of  tonic  remedies, 
and  especially  the  Peruvian  bark. 
The  waters,  of  Harrogate,  Bath, 
and  Pynuont,  will  also  be  found 
very  serviceable  ;  and,  if  the  patient 
have  no  opportunity  of  bathing  in 
I  i,  allusions  of  common  water 
may,  according  to  Dr.  Sims,  be 
ad\  antageously  substituted. 

The  diet  of  persona  affected  with 

the  jaundice,  ought  to  be  light, 
ml  diluent  j  consisting  elderly 
of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vegetables  : 
many  have  been  effectually  cured 
by  living  for  several  days  on  ruw 
ei>gs  alone.  Butter-milk,  whey 
sweetened  witli  honey,  or  dicoc- 
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lions  of  marsh-mallow  roots,  3R<^ 
other  aperient  vegetables,  ought  to 
Constitute  the  whole  of  their  drink. 
Gentle  and  daily  exercise  in  the 
open  air  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected ;  while  the  mind  should 
be  kept  serene  and  cheerful. 

Jaundice,  \n  horses,  a  disorder 
which  is  by  Carriers  usually  called 
the  yellows*  It  is  divided  into  two 
species,  the.  yellow  ami  the  black. 
In  the  former  kind,  the  whites  of 
the  animal's  eyes  assume  a  yellowish 
cast;  his  tongue  and  his  lips  also 
partake  of  the  same  colour,  though 
in  a  slighter  degree.  In  the  black 
jaundice,  those  parts  are  tinged 
with  a  blackish  hue.  The  remedy 
commonly  administered  for  the 
cure  of  this  malady,  consists  of 
one  ounce  of  viithridate  (which 
see)  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of 
strong  beer,  and  given  warm  to 
the  animal  affected,  once  in  twelve 
hours :  by  continuing  these  draughts 
tor  a  few  davs,  the  distempei  ge- 
nerally disappears. 

The  jaundice  also  attacks  sheep, 
and  imparts  a  yellowish  cast  to  their 
skins.  It  may  be  cured,  according 
to  Prof.  Bradley,  by  giving  them 
internally  some  stale  human  urine, 
at  frequent  intervals. 

JAW,  or  Jaw-bone,  in  ana- 
tomy, is  the  bone  which  contains 
the  teeth  within  their  sockets. 

The  jaw  is  liable-  to  a  variety 
of  disorders,  occasioned  by  colds 
or  other  accidents  :  the  most  fatal 
are,  1.  The  dislocated  and  frac- 
tured jaw,  the  treatment  of  which,, 
In  ing  merely  chirurgicaJL  is  foreign 
to  our  purpose  ;  and,  2.  the  Lot  k- 
ed  Jaw,  or  Trismus  truu  main  us, 
which  is  a  spasmodic  rigidity  chieily 
of  the  under  jaw. 

This  alarming  complaint  attacks 
persons  of  all  ages,   and  is  fre- 
quently fatal  in  the  .Last  and  West 
Indies. 
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Indies.  It  is  generally  occasioned 
bV  sudden  colds;  wounds  of  the 
nerves,  and  nervous  parts  of  the 
body,  however  slight;  drawing  of 
the  teeth,  and  ailivtions  of  the 
gullet  or  wind -pipe. — Suppression 
of  the  erysipelas  or  rosej  hysterics, 
rheumatism,  worms,  and  the  bite 
of  venomous  serpents]  are  among 
the  many  causes  of  this  dangerous 
disorder. 

Opiates  administered  in  large 
doses  have,  in  some  eases,  been 
successfully  employed  ;  though  the 
vame  medicine  will  also  produce 
this  malady.  The  warm  bath,  elec- 
tricity, the'  free  use  of  musk,  oil 
of  amber,  and  asn-fcetida,  together 
with  amputation  of  die  wounded 
part,  if  there  be  the  least  symptom 
tff  mortification,  have  all  been  found 
of  occasional  service.  In  hot  cli- 
mates, Dr.  Lind  recommends  im- 
mersion in  cold  water  ;  and  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Trar/shclions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
fief!/,  M.  Tallmaxn  advises  af- 
fusion of  cold  water  on  the  body 
of  the  afflicted.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  spasmodic  disease, 
the  patient  can  only  receive  sus- 
tenance through  his  teeth,  cr  by 
means  of  nutritive  clysters.  His 
food  ought,  therefore,  to  consist  of 
the  most  nourishing  broths  and  jel- 
lies :  thus,  by  the  judicious  ap- 
plication of  die  different  remedies 
above  stated,  and  by  carefully  avoid- 
ing to  take  cold,  the  locked  jaw 
may  probably  be  restored  to  its 
former  situation,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

JAY,  or  CofvUs  glundariu*,  L. 
a  well-known  British  bird, remarka- 
ble for  its  beauty.  It  is  about  1 3 
Inches  in  length ;  its  forehead  is 
white,  streaked  with  black ;  the 
head  is  covered  with  a  tuft  of  long 
feathers,  which  the  bird  ere&s-  at 
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pleasure  into  the  farm  of  a  crest  ■ 
the  whole  neck,  back,  bl 
bellv,  are  of  a  faint  purple  colour, 
intermixed  v.  it  1 1 
jays    build    chiefly  in    woods, 

v.  here  ihey  construct,  their  nests 
with  sticks,  fibres  of  roots,  and 
tender  twigs,  in  u  Inch  the  females 
deposit  from  five  to  six  eggg  ()f  a 
dark  olive  colour.  They  feed  on 
acorns,  as  well  as  every  kind  of 
grain,  and  are  very  mischievous, 
frequently  destroying  young  chick- 
ens and  eggs  :  nor  do  they  spare 
birds  that  have  been  caught  in  ;i 
trap,  or  entangled  in  bird-lime. — 
The  most  effectual  method  of  tak- 
ing them  is  that  already  pointed 
out  in  the  article  JaCK-Haw. 

ICE,  a  solid,  transparent,  and 
brittle  body,  formed  Of  some  fluid 
matter  by  the  power  of  cold,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  by  the  ab- 
straction of  heat. 

Ice  concretes  generally  on  the 
surface  of  water  j  but  tills  effecl 
frequently  varies  under  different 
circumstances.  Jn  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  there  are  three 
species  of  ice :  1.  That  wfricl 
formed  on  the  sui-face.  2.  An< 
ther  kind,  which  congeals  in  the 
middle  of  the  water,  and  beats' 
some  resemblance  to  small  hail ; 
and,  3.  Ground-ice,  that  is  pro- 
duced at  the  bottom;  especialh- 
where  it  meets  with  any  fibrotss 
substance  to  which  it  may  adhere. 
The.  last  species  is  full  of  irregular 
cells  ;  and,  on  account  of  its  infe- 
rior specific  gravity,  it  produces 
many  singular  etiects,  by  bringing 
up  heavy  bodies  from  the  bottom 
ot  the  water  in  which  it  is  formed 
The  ice  that  concretes  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  water,  rises  to  the  top' 
where  it  unites  into  large  masses 
the  formation,  however,  both  of 
thi>.  and  of  the  ^rmmd-iic)  takes 

plac  - 
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place  only  during  intense  and  sud- 
den frosts,  in  shallow  waters,, 
the  surfaces  of  which  is  disturbed 
either  by  the  wind  or  the  current 
of  a  stream,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
easily  consolidated. 

In  many  countries,  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  renders  ice  not  only 
a  desirable,  but  even    a  necessary 
article  :   hence  it  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  some  importance  to  procure 
it.  in  a  cheap  and  easy  manner. — • 
For  this  purpose,  in   the  East  In- 
dies, three  or  four  pits  are  dug  on 
a  large  open  plain,  each  oi  which 
is  about   thirty   feet  square,    and 
two   feet   deep;    the  bottoms    are 
covered,   to  the  depth   of  eight    or 
ten  ir.cl.es   with   dried   straw,    or 
the  stems  of  sugar-canes.    On  this 
bed  are  arranged,  in  rows,  a  num- 
ber   of  unglazed    pans    made  of 
porous   earth,   about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  and   an  inch  and  a 
quarter    deep,     which     are.     filled 
about  sun-set,  with  water  that  has 
been   boiled   and    become  cool. — 
Early  in  the  manning,  a  coat  of  ice 
is  found  on    the    pans,    which    is 
broken   by  striking  an   iron  hook 
into  its  centre,  and  then  conv  yed 
in  baskets  to  the  place  of  preserva- 
tion. 

The  most  expeditious  method, 
however,  of  producing  ice,  con- 
sists in  a  combination  oi  sal  ammo- 
niac with  nitre;  h  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Boerhaave,  whose 
experiments  were  repeated  and 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Walkejr,  apo- 
thecary to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary, 
Oxford :  but  he  found  that  his 
thermometer  sunk  32°  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sal  ammoniac,  v.  hen  Boer- 
haave's  fell  only  2S° :  i  itre  alcjne 
reduced  it  to  ley.  On  mixing  the 
two  salts,  in  equal  pr<  poj  tions,,  the 
■  r  pi  generating  cold  was  con- 
siderably increased ;    so   that  the 
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water  was  cooled  to  22",  wlrMe- 
the  thermometer  stood  at  4/°  in 
the  op,-:n  air.  By  adding  some 
powder  of  the  same  composition, 
and  immersing  in  the  mixture  two 
small  phials  filled  with  water,  he 
found  it  in  a  short  time  frozen. 

Having  observed  that  Glauber's 
salt,  when  it  retains  the  water  of 
crystallization,  produces  cold  in  a 
state  of  solution,    Mr.    Walker 
made  an  experiment  of  its  effects 
when  mixed  witii    the  other  salts 
before  mentioned  ;   in  consequence 
of  which    the  thermometer   sunk 
from  6g°  to  19°,  and  he  obtained 
ice,  while  the  thermometer  stood 
as  high   as   JQ°. — Lastly,  by  pre- 
viously immersing  the  salts  in   the 
water  of  one  mixture,    and   then 
making  another  of  the  cooled  ma- 
terials, he   was  able   to   sink   the 
mercury   in    the    thermometer   to 
64°.     Thus,  he  froze  a  mixture  of. 
spirit  of  wine  and   water,  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  of  the  latter  to 
one  of  the  former  ;   and,  by  adding 
a  quantity  of  the  cooled  materials 
to  the  mixture  in  which   this   was 
frozen,  the  quick-silver  fell  to  the 
extraordinary  depth  of  (jcjdcgiees.  . 
Various  oilier   methods  of  pro- 
curing artificial  ice  have,  been  con- 
trived, particularly   by  the   aid  of 
aether  ;   but   that   volatile  spirit   is 
too    expensive    for    domestic   pur- 
,  and  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the   process  would  exceed  our 
limits. 

has  lately  also  been  intro- 
duced into  medicine  ;  and  its  ex- 
ternal application  was  attended 
with  success  in  various  disorders, 
especially  in  typings  lever,  acute 
rheumatism,  strangulated  ruptures, 
and  chrome  inflanimakions  of  the 
eyes,  aftenprpp  r  evacuations  had 
preceded.  It  has  likewise  been 
advantageously  employed  for  re- 
moving 
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ui.n  i  lion  pf  urine  ;  and 

an    instance    lately    occurred,    in 

whic  li   .1  :  ••'  lc- 

'  I     .        1 '.  1 1  1  '  : '    .      1.1  [li  I 

i  in     .     Mill  of  ii  i 
taken  fresh  :.   ra  I 
At  first,  it  occas  use  pain, 

but  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  pa- 
tieot  had  retired  to  bed,  his  com-; 
plaint  was  all  viatedj  and,  in  the 
course  of  twelve  hours,  he  was 
pert,  i  -  a  power- 

ful remedy,  however,  should  here- 
sorted  to  only  under  medical  su- 
perintt  nuance. 

lc  e-Koat.     See  vol.  i.    p.  2Q(). 

Ice-ckeam,  is  prepared  by  nois- 
ing three  parts  of  cream  with  one 
part  of  the  juice  or  jam  of  raspber- 
ries, currants,  xc.  The  mixture  is 
then  well  beaten  5  and,  alter  I 
strained  through  a  cloth,  is  poured 
into  a  pewter  mould  or  vessel,  add- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  lemon-juice. 
The  mould  is  now  covered,  and 
plunged  in  a  pail  about  two-thirds 
full  of  ice,  into  which  two  handfuls 
of  salt  should  be  previously  scatter- 
ed. The  vessel  containing  the  cream 
is  then  briskly  agitated  for  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  after  which  it  is  suf- 
fered to  stand  for  a  similar  space 
of  time  5  the  agitation  is  then  re- 
peated, and  the  cream  allowed  to 
subside  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  mould,  and  sent 
to  table. 

Ice-house,  a  repository  for  the 
preservation  of  ice  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

The  situation  of  an  ice-house 
ought  to  be  towards  the  south-east, 
on  account  of  the  advantage  of  the 
morning  sun  in  expelling  the  damp 
air,  which  is  far  more  prejudicial  to 
it  than  warmth.  The  best  soil  on 
which  such  a  house  can  be  erected, 
is  a  chalk-hill,  or  de<  ii  i '  ■  it  will 
cccducl:  tire  waste  water 
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the  aid  i  il  drain  ;  but 
wl.  re  such  J  :   be  pro- 
cured, a  lo  arth,   or  gia- 
oilon  a  d  i       preferable 

lo  any  oilier. 

r  th-  cons' |  :    an  ice- 

house, a  spot  shi  iuld  be  sel 
ai  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
dwelling-house.  A  cavity  is  then 
i  th(  form  of  an  invert- 
ed coue,  the  bottom  being  concave, 
so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  for  the 
reception  of  waste,  water.  Should 
the  soil  render  it  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  drain,  it  will  be  advisa- 
ble lo  extend  it  to  a  considerable 
.  -  i  far  as  to  open 
at  the  side  of  fjhe  hill  or  declivity, 
or  into  a  well.  An  air-trap  should 
likew  rned  >fl  the  drain,  by 

sinking  the  latter  so  much  lower  in 
that  opening  as  it  is  high,  and  by 
fixing  a  partition  from  the  top,  for 
the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  into 
the  water  of  the  drain,  by  which 
means  the  air  will  be  completely 
excluded  from  the  well.  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  brick-piers  must 
now  be  formed  in  the  sides  of  the 
ice-house,  for  the  support  of  a 
cart-wheel,  which  should  be  laid 
with  its  convex  side  upwards,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  ice  ; 
and  which  ought  to  be  covered 
with  hurdles  and  straw,  to  afford 
a  drain  for  the  melted  ice. 

The  sides  and  dome  of  the  cone 
should  be  about  nine  inches  thick, 
the  former  being  construdted  of 
steeved  I  rick-work,  that  is,  with- 
out mortar,  and  with  the  bricks 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of 
the  work.-  The  vacant  space  be- 
hind ought  to  be  filled  up  with 
gravel,  or  loose  stones,  in  order 
that  the  water/cozing  through  the 
sides  may  the  more  easily  be  con- 
ducted into  the  well.  The  doors 
of  the  ice-house  s-houki  likewise  b~ 

so 
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so  formed  as  to  shut  closely  ;  and 
bundles  of  straw  ought  always  to 
be  placed  > before  the  inner  door, 
for  the  more  effectual  exclusion  of 
air. 

The  ice  to  be  deposited  in  this 
building,  should  be  collected  during 
the  frost ;  broken  into  small  pieces  ; 
and  properly  rammed  down,  in 
strata  of  ?fcout  one  foot  thick,  so 
that  it  may  become  one  complete 
body: — in  those  seasons  when 
sufficient  quantities  of  ice  cannot 
be  procured,  snow  may  be  substi- 
tuted, and  preserved  in  a  similar 
manner. 

JELLY,  a  form  of  food,  pre- 
pared either  from  the  juice  of  ripe 
fruits,  boiled  to  a  proper  consistence 
with  sugar ;  or  without  it,  from 
the  flesh,  intestines,  or  bones  of 
animals,  which  are  stewed  so  as 
to  become  perfectly  stiff  and  firm 
when  cold. 

The  jellies  of  fruits  are  cooling, 
and  acescent  j  in  all  disorders  of 
the  first  passages,  they  are  of  emi- 
nent service,  especially  when  di- 
luted with  writer. — On  the  other 
hand,  those"  prepared  from  animal 
substances  are  very  nourishing,  and 
useful  to  invalids.  They  ought, 
however,  to  be  uniformly  made 
of  young  meat ;  as  the  flesh  of 
old  quadrupeds  and  birds  is  hard, 
tough,  and  productive  of  a  thick 
glutinous  jelly,  which  is  extremely 
<Jitticult  of  digestion. 


A  wholesome  jelly  may  be  ob- 
tained  by  boiling  a  large  portion  of 
blanched  oats,  with  some  harts- 
horn shavings  and  currants,  toge- 
ther with  a  leg  of  veal  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  bones  of  which  are  broken. 
These  ingredients  are  to  be  boiled 
or  stewed  over  the  fire,  hi  a  suffi- 
cient quantity-  of  water,  till  the 
whole  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  jelly, 
which,  when  strained,  and  suffered 
to  grow  cold,  will  become  firm  and 
elastic.  Such  a  preparation  is  much 
used  on  the  Continent,  i:i  all  hectic 
disorders,  and  eaten  with  broth  of 
snails,  or  cray-fish.  A  few  spoon- 
fuls of  the  jelly  are  taken  every 
morning,  diluted  with  a  bason  of 
either  of  those  broths,  or  any  other 
warm  liquor  •,  a  dish  which  fur- 
nishes grateful  and  invigorating  ali- 
ment to  phthisical  patients,  or  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  lingering 
complaints.  Although  we  are  no 
advocates  for  liquifrjbddin  general, 
Which  is  apt  to  distend  the  stomach, 
and  impair  the  powers  of  digestion, 
by  not  affording  them  proper  exer- 
cise ;  yet  such  preparations  may 
occasionally  be  very  useful,  if  con- 
joined with  a  due  proportion  of  ei- 
ther well  baked  bread,  or  other 
substantial  nutriment. — See  also 
Bkoth. 

Jerusalem-artichoke.      See 
Artichoke. 

Jessamine.     See  Jasmine, 
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